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PREFACE. 

The  English  reader  is  here  presented  with  a  translation  of 
the  ninth  edition  of  a  work  which  &st  appeared  in  1849, 
and  has  obtained  a  most  distinguished  place,  it  might  be 
said  almost  a  monopoly,  as  a  text-book  of  Church  History 
in  the  German  Universities.  Since  1850,  when  the  second 
edition  was  issued,  an  English  translation  of  which  has  been 
widely  used  in  Britain  and  America,  Dr.  Kurtz  has  given 
great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  book.  The  in- 
crease of  size  has  not  been  caused  by  wordy  amplification, 
but  by  an  urgent  necessity  felt  by  the  author  as  he  used 
the  vast  materials  that  recent  years  have  spread  out  before 
the  historical  student.  In  1870  Dr.  Kurtz  retired  from  his 
professorship,  and  has  conscientiously  devoted  himself  to 
bring  up  each  successive  edition  of  his  text-book  to  the 
point  reached  by  the  very  latest  scholarship  of  his  own  and 
other  lands.  In  his  Preface  to  the  ninth  edition  of  1885 
he  claims  to  have  made  very  special  improvements  on  the 
presentation  of  the  history  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
where  ample  use  is  made  of  the  brilliant  researches  of 
Hamack  and  other  distinguished  scholars  of  the  day. 

In  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  which  has  been  allowed 
him,  the  translator  has  ventured  upon  an  innovation  which 
he  trusts  will  be  generally  recognised  as  a  very  important 
improvement.  The  German  edition  has  frequently  pages 
devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  larger  divisions,  and  a  con- 
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siderable  space  is  thus  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  most  of 
the  ordinary  sections,  as  well  as  at  the  close  of  many  of  the 
sub-sections.  The  books  named  in  these  lists  are  almost 
exclusively  German  works  and  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  German  periodicals.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
reproduction  of  such  lists  in  an  English  edition  is  utterly 
useless  to  the  ordinary  student  and  extremely  repulsive  to 
the  reader,  as  it  seriously  interferes  with  the  continuity  of 
the  text.  The  translator  has  therefore  ventured  whoUy  to 
cancel  these  lists,  substituting  carefuUy  selected  standard 
English  works  known  to  himself  from  which  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  several  para- 
graphs may  be  obtained.  These  he  has  named  in  footnotes 
at  the  places  where  such  references  seemed  to  be  necessary 
and  most  likely  to  be  useful.  Those  students  who  know 
German  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to  refer  to  books  and 
articles  by  German  specialists  will  find  no  difficulty  in  using 
the  German  edition  of  Kurtz,  in  which  copious  lists  of  such 
literature  are  given. 

The  first  English  volume  is  a  reproduction  withont  re- 
trenchment of  the  original;  but  in  the  second  volume  an 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  render  the  text-book  more  con- 
venient and  serviceable  to  British  and  'American  students 
by  slightly  abridging  some  of  those  paragraphs  which  give 
minute  details  of  the  Reformation  work  in  various  German 
provinces.  But  even  there  care  haa  been  taken  not  to  omit 
any  fact  of  interest  or  importance.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  to  give  the  English  edition  a  form  that  may  entitle 
it  to  occupy  that  front  rank  among  students'  text-books  of 
Church  History  which  the  original  undoubtedly  holds  in 
Germany. 

JOHN  MACPHERSOH, 

FiNDHORN,  July,  1888, 
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INTRODUOTIO]^. 


§  1.  Idea  and  Task  op  Chobch  History. 

The  Christian  Church  is  to  be  defined  as  the  one,  many- 
branched  communion,  consisting  of  all  those  who  confess 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Christ  who  in  the  fulness 
of  time  appeared  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
Church's  special  task  to  render  the  saving  work  of  Christ 
increasingly  fruitful  for  all  nations  and  individuals,  under 
all  the  vaiying  conditions  of  life  and  stages  of  culture. 
It  is  the  task  of  Church  History  to  describe  the  course 
of  development  through  which  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  its  special  departments  and  various  institutions, 
has  passed,  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  down  to  our 
own  day ;  to  show  what  have  been  the  Church's  advances 
and  retrogressions,  how  it  has  been  furthered  and  hindered ; 
and  to  tell  the  story  of  its  deterioration  and  renewal. 

§  2.  Distribution  of  Church  History  according  to 
Contents. 

The  treatment  of  Church  History,  on  account  of  its  mani- 
fold ramifications,  demands  a  distribution  of  its  material, 
on  the  one  hand,  according  to  definite  periods,  during  which 
the  end  hitherto  aimed  at  in  the  whole  course  of  develop- 
ment has  been  practically  attained,  so  that  either  entirely 
new  phenomena  gain  prominence,  or  else  the  old  go  forth  in 
an  altogether  different  direction ;  on  the  other  hand,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  various  phases  of  endeavour  and  development, 
which  in  respect  of  time  are  evolved  alongside  of  one 
another.  When  this  last-mentioned  method  of  division  ia 
adopted,  we  may  still  choose  between  two  different  modes 
of  treatment.  First,  we  may  deal  with  national  churches, 
in  so  far  as  these  are  independent  and  have  pursued  some 
special  direction ;  or  with  particular  churches,  which  have 
originated  from  the  splitting  up  of  the  church  universal 
over  some  important  difference  in  doctrine,  worship,  and 
constitution.  Secondly,  we  may  group  our  material  accord- 
ing to  the  various  departments  of  historical  activity,  which 
are  essential  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  all 
national  churches  and  denominations,  and  are  thus  com- 
mon to  all,  although  in  different  churches  in  characteristic 
ways  and  varying  degrees.  It  follows  however  from  the 
very  idea  of  history,  especially  from  that  of  the  universal 
history  of  the  church,  that  the  distribution  according  to 
periods  must  be  the  leading  feature  of  the  entire  exposition. 
At  the  same  time,  whatever  may  now  and  again,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  other  principles  of  arrangement,  be  brought 
into  prominence  will  be  influenced  materially  by  the  course 
of  the  history  and  formally  by  the  facility  afforded  for  re- 
view by  the  mode  of  treatment  pursued. 

1.  The  Varions  Branclies  loclnded  in  a  Complete  Comse  of  Church 
History. — The  Christian  Church  has  undertaten  the  task  of  absorbing 
all  peoph  s  and  tungncK.  Hence  it  is  possessed  of  an  eager  desire  (o 
enlarge  its  borders  by  the  conversion  of  all  non-Christian  races.  The 
description  of  whiit  helps  or  hinders  this  endeavour,  the  history  of  the 
spread  and  limilatiou  of  Christianity,  is  therefore  an  essential  constituent 
of  church  history.  Since,  further,  the  church,  in  order  to  secure  its 
continued  existeuce  and  well-beiug,  must  strive  after  a  legally  determined 
position  outwardly,  as  well  as  a  firm,  harmonious  articulation,  combina- 
tion and  order  inwardly,  it  evidently  also  belongs  to  onr  science  to  give 
the  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  both  of  the  place  which  the 
church  has  in  the  state,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  state ;  and  also 
of  its  own  internal  arrangements  by  superordinatiou,  subordination,  and 
eo-ordluation,  and  by  church  discipline  and  legislation.  Not  less  essential, 
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nay,  even  more  important  for  the  Bucoeasful  dovelopmont  of  the  church, 
is  the  construction  and  establishment  of  saving  truth.  In  Holy  Scripture 
the  church  indeed  has  possession  of  the  fountain  and  standard,  as  well 
as  the  all-sufficient  power  and  fulness,  of  all  saving  knowledge.  But  the 
words  of  Scripture  are  spirit  and  life,  living  seeds  of  knowledge,  which, 
under  the  care  of  the  same  Spirit  who  sows  them,  may  and  shall  be 
developed  so  as  to  yield  a  harvest  which  becomes  ever  more  and  more 
abundant ;  and  therefore  the  fulness  of  the  truth  which  dwells  in  them 
comes  to  be  known  more  simply,  clearly,  fully,  and  becomes  always  more 
fruitful  for  all  stages  and  forms  of  culture,  for  faith,  for  science,  and 
for  life.  Hence  church  history  is  required  to  describe  the  construction 
of  the  doctrine  and  science  of  the  church,  to  follow  its  course  and  the 
deviations  from  it  into  heresy,  whenever  these  appear.  The  church  is, 
further,  in  need  of  a  form  of  pubUc  worship  as  a  necessary  expression  of 
the  feelings  and  emotions  of  believers  toward  their  Lord  and  God,  as  a 
means  of  edification  and  instruction.  The  history  of  the  worship  of  the 
church  is  therefore  also  an  essential  constituent  of  church  history.  It 
is  also  the  duty  of  the  church  to  introduce  into  the  practical  life  and 
cuRtoms  of  the  people  that  new  spiritual  energy  of  which  she  is 
possessor.  And  thus  the  history  of  the  Christian  lifo  among  the  people 
comes  to  be  included  in  church  history  as  a  further  constituent  of  the 
science.  Further,  there  is  also  included  here,  in  consequence  of  the 
nature  and  aim  of  Christianity  as  a  leaven  (Matt.  xiii.  33),  an  account  of 
the  effects  produced  upon  it  by  the  development  of  art  (of  which  various 
branches,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music,  have  a  direct  connexion 
with  Christian  worship),  and  likewise  upon  national  literature,  philosophy, 
and  secular  science  generally ;  and  also,  conversely,  an  estimate  of  the 
influence  of  these  forms  of  secular  culture  upon  the  condition  of  the 
church  and  religion  must  not  be  omitted.  The  order  of  succession  in 
the  historical  treatment  of  these  phases  under  which  the  life  of  the 
church  is  manifested,  is  not  to  be  rigidly  determined  in  the  same  way  for 
all  ages  after  an  abstract  logical  scheme.  For  each  period  that  order  of 
Bucceseion  should  be  adopted  which  will  most  suitably  give  prominence  to 
those  matters  which  have  come  to  the  front,  and  so  call  for  early  and 
detailed  treatment  in  the  history  of  that  age. 

2.  The  Separate  Branches  of  Church  History. — The  constituent  parts 
of  church  history  that  have  been  already  enumerated  are  of  such  im- 
portance that  they  might  also  be  treated  as  independent  sciences,  and 
indeed  for  the  most  part  they  have  often  been  so  treated.  In  this  way, 
not  only  is  a  more  exact  treatment  of  details  rendered  possible,  but  also, 
what  is  more  important,  the  particular  science  so  limited  can  be  con- 
strued in  a  natural  manner  according  to  principles  furnished  by  itself. 
The  history  of  the  spread  and  limitation  of  Christianity  then  assumes 
a  separate  form  as  the  History  of  Missions.    The  separate  history  of  the 
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eoclooiastical  conetitiition,  worship,  and  customs  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Christian  Archajology,  wliich  is  indeed,  in  respect  of  title  and  contents, 
an  undefined  conglomeration  of  heterogeneous  elements  restricted  in  a 
purely  arbitrary  way  to  the  early  ages.  The  treatment  of  this  depart- 
ment therefore  reijuires  that  we  should  undertake  the  scientifio  task 
of  distinguishing  these  heterogeneous  elements,  and  arranging  them 
apart  for  separate  consideration;  thus  following  the  course  of  their 
development  down  to  the  present  day,  as  the  history  of  the  constitution, 
of  the  worship,  and  of  the  culture  of  the  church.  The  history  of  the 
development  of  doctrine  falls  into  four  divisions,  a.  The  History  ol 
Doctrines  in  the  form  of  a  regular  historical  sketch  of  the  doctrinal 
development  of  the  church,  h.  Symbolics,  which  gives  a  systematic 
representation  of  the  relatively  final  and  concluded  doctrine  of  the 
church  as  determined  in  the  public  ecclesiastical  confessions  or  symbols 
for  the  church  universal  and  for  particular  sects :  these  again  being 
compared  together  in  Comparative  Symbolics,  c.  Patristics,  which  deals 
with  the  subjective  development  of  doctrine  as  carried  out  by  tbe  most 
ilistinguished  teachers  of  the  church,  who  are  usually  designated  church 
Fathers,  and  confined  to  the  first  six  or  eight  centuries,  d.  And,  finally, 
tihe  History  of  Theology  in  general,  or  the  History  of  the  particular 
Theological  Sciences,  which  treats  of  the  scientific  conception  and  treat- 
ment of  theology  and  its  separate  branches  according  to  its  historical 
development ;  while  the  History  of  Theological  Literature,  which  when 
restricted  to  the  age  of  the  Fathers  is  called  Fatrology,  has  to  describe 
and  estimate  tbe  whole  literary  activity  of  the  church  according  to  the 
persons,  motives,  and  tendencies  that  are  present  in  it.  As  the  con- 
clusion and  result  of  church  history  at  particular  periods,  we  have  the 
science  of  Ecclesiastical  Statistics,  which  describes  the  condition  of  the 
church  in  respect  of  all  its  interests  as  it  stands  at  some  particular 
moment,  "like  a  slice  cut  cross-wise  out  of  its  history."  The  most 
important  works  in  these  departments  are  the  following : 

•.  History  of  Missions  — Brown,  "  Hist,  of  Propag.  of  Christ,  among 
Heathen  since  Beformation."  3rd  Ed.  3  vols.  Edin.,  1854.  War- 
neck,  "  Outlmes  of  Hist,  of  Prot.  Miss."  Edin.,  1884.  Smith, 
"  Short  Hist,  of  Christ.  Miss."    Edin.,  1884. 

i.  History  of  the  Papacy. — ^Eanke,  "  History  of  Papacy  in  16th  and  17th 
Cent."  2  vols.  Lond.,  1855.  Platina  (Lib.  of  Vatican),  "  Lives  of 
Popes"  (1481).  Trans,  by  Rycaut.  Lond.,  1685.  Bower,  "  Hist,  of 
Popes."  7  vols.  Lond.,  1750.  Bryce,  "  Holy  Bom.  Empire."  Lond., 
1866.  Creighton,  "Hist,  of  Papacy  during  the  Beformation."  Vols. 
L-IV.,  fiom  A.D.  1378-1518.  Lond.,  1882-1886.  Janus, "  Pope  and 
the  Council."  Lond.,  1869  Peimington,  "  Epochs  of  the  Papacy," 
Lond.,  1882. 
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e.  History  of  Monastioism. — Hoapinianua,  "  De  Monaohis,"  oto.  Tigur., 
1G09.     Maitland,  "  The  Dark  Ages."    Lond.,  1844. 

4.  History  of  CoiincUs.— Hofele,  "  Hist,  of  Counoils."  Vols.  I. -III.,  toA.D. 
461.  Edin.,  1871-1883.  (Original  German  work  brought  down  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  exclusive.) 

(.  Church  law. — Haddan  and  Stubba,  "  Councils  and  Eccl.  Documonta 
iUust.  Eocl.  Hist,  of  Gr.  Brit,  and  Ireland."  3  vols.  Lond.,  1869 
ff.     Phillimore,  "  Eocl.  Law."    Lond.,  1873. 

/,  Archaeology. — By  Cath.  Didron,  "  Christ.  Iconography ;  or.  Hist,  ol 
Christ.  Art  in  M.  A."  Lond.,  1886.  By  Prot.  Bingham,  "Antiq. 
of  Christ.  Church."  9  vola.  Lond.,  1845.  "  Dictionary  of  Christ. 
Antiquities."    Ed.  by  Smith  &  Cheetham.    2  vols.     Lond.,  1875  ff. 

g.  History  of  Doctrines.— Neander,  "Hist,  of  Christ.  Doot."  2  vola. 
Loud.  Hagenbach,  "  Hist,  of  Christ.  Doctrines."  8  vola.  Edin., 
1880  f.    Shedd,  "  Hist,  of  Christ.  Doo."    2  vola.    Edin.,  1669. 

h.  Symbolics  and  Folemica. — Winer,  "  Confessiona  of  Christendom." 
Edin.,  1873.  Schaff,  "  Creeds  of  Christendom."  8  vola.  Edin., 
1877  ff.  Mohler,  "  Symbolism  :  an  Expos,  of  the  Doct.  Differences 
between  Catholica  and  Protestants."    2  vols.    Lond.,  1813. 

i.  Patrology  and  History  of  Theolog.  Literature. — ^Dupin,  "  New  History 
of  Ecclesiastical  Writers."  Lond.,  1696.  Cave, "  Script.  Eocl.  Hist. 
Lit."  2  vols.  Lond.,  1668.  Fabricii,  "  Biblioth.  Graca,"  14  vols., 
Hamb.,  1705  ;  "  Biblioth.  Medira  et  infinm  Latin."  6  vola.  Hamb., 
1734.  Teuffel,  "  Hist  of  Eom.  Lit."  2  vols.  Lond.,  1873. 
k.  History  of  the  Theological  Sciences. — Buddfens,  "Isagoge  Hist. 
Theol.  ad  Theol.  Univ."  lips.,  1727.  Eiibiger,  "  Encyclopiedia 
of  Theology."  2  vola.  Edin.,  1884.  Domer,  "  Hist,  of  Prot 
Theol."    2  vola.    Edin.,  1871. 

History  of  Exegesis. — Davidson,  "  Sacred  Hermeneutics ;  including 

Hist,  of  Biblical  Interpretation  from  earliest  Eatheis  to  Beforma- 

tion."    Edin.,  1843.    Parrar,  "  Hist,  of  Interpretation."  Lond.,  18SB. 

History  of  Morals.— Wuttke's  "  Christian  Ethics."  Vol.  I.    "  Hiat. 

of  Ethioa."    Edin.,  1873. 

I.  Biographies. — "Acta  Sanctorum."  63  vols.,  fol.  Ant.,  1643  B. 
Mabillon,  "  Acta  Ss.  ord.  S.  Bened."  9  vols.,  fol.  Par.,  1666  ff. 
Flacciua,  "  Catalog.  Testium  Veritatis."  1555.  Piper,  "  Livca  ol 
Leadera  of  Church  Universal."  2  vols.  Edin.  Smith  and  Waco, 
"  Diet,  of  Chr.  Biog.,"  etc.    4  vols.    Lond.,  1877  fl. 
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§  3.  Distribution  of  Chdech  History  according  to 
Periods. 

In  the  history  of  the  world's  culture  three  historical 
stages  of  universal  development  succeed  each  other :  the 
Oriental,  the  Franco-German,  and  the  Tgutipnq-^^manic. 
The  kingdom  of  God  had  to  enter  each  of  these  and  have 
in  each  a  distinctive  character,  so  that  as  comprehensive 
a  development  as  possible  might  be  secured.  The  history 
of  the  preparation  for  Christianity  in  the  history  of  the 
Israelitish  theocracy  moves  along  the  lines  of  Oriental 
culture.  The  history  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity 
embraces  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the  church  by 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  These  two  together  constitute 
Biblical  history,  which,  as  an  independent  branch  of  study 
receiving  separate  treatment,  need  be  here  treated  merely 
in  a  brief,  introductory  manner.  This  holds  true  also  ol 
the  history  of  pagan  culture  alongside  of  and  subsequent 
to  the  founding  of  the  church.  Church  history,  strictly 
so-called,  the  development  of  the  already  founded  church, 
begins  therefore,  according  to  our  conception,  with  the 
Post-Apostolic  Age,  and  from  that  point  pursues  its  course 
in  three  principal  divisions.  The  ancient  church  com- 
pletes its  task  by  thoroughly  assimilating  the  elements 
contributed  by  the  Grseco-Roman  forms  of  civilization.  In 
the  Teutono-Eomanic  Church  of  the  middle  ages  the  ap 
propriation  and  amalgamation  of  ancient  classical  model 
of  thought  with  modern  tendencies  awakened  by  its  im 
mediate  surroundings  were  carried  out  and  completed 
On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  church  histoi-j 
since  the  Reformation  has  its  impulse  given  it  by  that 
Teutono-Christian  ciilture  which  had  maturity  and  an  in- 
dependent form  secured  to  it  by  the  Reformation.  This 
distribution  in  accordance  with  the  various  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion seems  to  us  Bb  essential,  tnat  wc  propose  tc   Dorrpif 
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from  it  our  principle  for  the  arrangement  of  our  church 
history. 

The  chronological  distribution  of  the  material  may  be 
represented  in  the  following  outline : 

lyflistory  of  the  Preparation  for  Christianity :  Prepara- 

/     tion  for    Kedemption  during    the    Hebraic-Oriental 

stage  of  civilization,  and  the  construction  alongside 

of  it  in  the  universalism  of  classical  culture  of  forma 

that  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  salvation. 

Ilv^istory  of  the  Beginnings  of  Christianity :  a  sketch  of 

^    the  redemption  by  Christ  and  the  founding  of  the 

(3>arch  through  the  preaching  of  it  by  the  Apostles. 
m^^^story  of  the  Development  of  Christianity,  on  the 
^    basis  of  the  sketch  of  the  redemption  given  in  the 
history  of  the  Beginnings  : 

A.  In  the  Grseco-Roman  and  Graeco-Byzantine  Period, 
nnder  Ancient  Classical  Forms  of  Civilization 

'First  Section,  A.D.  70  to  A.D.  323, — down  to  the] 
final  victory  of  Christianity  over  the  Grseco-I 
Soman  paganism;  the  Post-Apostojie  an(i^01d| 
Catholic  Ages. 

Second  Section,  from  A.D.  323  to  A.D.  692, — down 
to  the  final  close  of  oecumenical  development  of 
doctrine  in  A.d.  680,  and  the  appearance  of  what 
proved  a  lasting  estrangement  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches  in  a.d.  692, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  the  alliance  of  the 
Papacy  with  the  Frankish  instead  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  ;  the  OEcumenico-Catholic  Church,  or 
the  Church  of  the  Roman-Byzantine  Empire. 

Third  Section,  from  A.D.  692  to  a.d.  1453, — down 
to  the  overthrow  of  Constantinople.  Languishing 
and  decay  of  the  old  church  life  in  the  Byzantine 
Empire ;  complete  breach  and  futile  attempts  at 
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union  between  East  and  West.    The  Church  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire. 
B.  In  the  Mediajval  Period,  under    Teutono-Romanic 
Forms  of  Civilization. 

First  Section,  4-9th  cent.— from  the  first  begin- 
nings of  Teutonic  church  life  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Carlovingian  Age,  A.D.  911.    The  Teutonic  Age. 

Second  Section,  10-13th  cent. — down  to  Boniface 
Vm.,  A.D.  1294 ;  rise  of  medissval  institutions — 
the  Papacy,  Monasticism,  Scholasticism ;  Germany 
in  the  foreground  of  the  ecclesiastico-political 
movement. 

Third  Section,  the  14:-15th  cent. — down  to  the 
E«formation  in  A.D.  1517 ;  deterioration  and  col- 
lapse of  mediaeval  institutions ;  France  in  the 
foreground  of  the  ecclesiastico-political  movement. 
C  In  the  Modern  Period,  under  the  European  Forms  of 
Civilization. 

First  Section,  the  16th  cent.  Age  of  Evangelical- 
Protestant  Eeformation  and  E.oman  Catholic 
Counter-Reformation. 

Second  Section,  the  17th  cent.  Age  of  Orthodoxy 
on  the  Protestant  side  and  continued  endeavours 
after  restoration  on  the  side  of  Catholicism. 

Third  Section,  the  18th  cent.  Age  of  advancing 
ninminism  in  both  churches, — Deism,  Naturalism, 
Rationalism. 

Fourth  Section,  the  19th  cent.  Age  of  re-awakened 
Christian  and  Ecclesiastical  life.  Unionism,  Con- 
fessionalism,  and  Liberalism  in  conflict  with  one 
another  on  the  Protestant  side ;  the  revival  of 
TJltramontanism  in  conflict  with  the  civil  power 
on  the  Catholic  side.  In  opposition  to  both 
churches,  widespread  pantheistic,  materialistic, 
and  communistic  tendencies. 
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§  4.  Sources  and  Adxiliaries  of  Church  History.* 

The  sources  of  Church  history  are  partly  original,  in  the 
shape  of  ingfirigtiong^andearly  documonts ;  partly  derivative, 
in  the  shape  of  traditions  and  researches  in  regard  to 
primitive  documents  that  have  meanwhile  been  lost.  Of 
greater  importance  to  church  history  than  the  so-called 
dumb_g2uxC£a»./-..';- .cliur*^li  buildings,  furniture,  pictures,  are 
the  inscriptions  coming  down  from  the  earliest  times  ;  but 
of  the  very  highest  importance  are  the  extant  official  docu- 
ments,  e.g.  acts  and  decisions  of  Church  Councils,  decrees', 
and  edicts  of  the  Popes, — decretals,  bulls,  briefs, — the! 
pastoral  letters  of  bishops,  civil  enactments  and  decrees^ 
regarding  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  rules  of  Spiritual) 
Orders,  monastic  rules,  liturgies,  confessional  writings,  the 
epistles  of  influential  ecclesiastical  and  civil  officers,  reports 
by  eye  witnesses,  sermons  and  doctrinal  treatises  by  Church 
teachers,  etc.  In  regard  to  matters  not  determined  by  any 
extant  original  documents,  earlier  or  later  fixed  traditions 
and  historical  researches  must  take  the  place  of  those  lost 
documents. — Sciences  Auxiliary  to  Church  History  are  such 
as  are  indispensable  for  the  critical  estimating  and  sifting,  as 
well  as  for  the  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  sources 
oi  church  histoiy.  To  this  class  the  following  branches 
belong :  Diplomatics,  which  teaches  how  to  estimate  the 
genuinenessj  completeness,  and  credibility  of  the  documents 
in  question ;  Philology,  which  enables  us  to  understand  tlio 
languages  oltEe'sourccs  ;  Geography  and  Ghronologij,  whicli 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  scenes  and  periods  whore 
and  when  the  incidents  related  in  the  original  documents 
were  enacted.  Among  auxiliary  sciences  in  the  wider 
sense,  the  history  of  the  State,  of  Law^oi  Culture,  of  Litera- 

'  Dowling,  "  Introdnction  to  Study  of  Eccl.  Hist. ;  its  Progress  find 
Bonrces."  Lond.,  1838.  Smedf,  "Introd.  generalia  ad  Hist.  Eccl. 
critice  tractaodam."     Ganiavi,  1876, 
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ture,  of  Philosophv,  and  of  Universal  Religion,  may  also  be 
included  as  indispensable  owing  to  their  intimate  connec- 
tion -with,  ecclesiastical  development. 

1.  literature  of  the  Sources.— a.  Inscriptions :  de  Eoasi,  "  Inscriptt.  ohi. 
urbis  Eom."  Vols.  I.  II.  Eome,  1857.— 6.  Collections  of  Councils: 
Harduin,  "Cone,  coll."  (to  a.d.  1715).  12  vols.  Par.,  1715.  Mansi, 
"Cone,  nova  et  ampl.  coll."  31  vols.  Flor.,  1759.— c.  Papal  Acta: 
Jafie,  "  Eegesta  pont.  Eom."  (to  a.d.  1198).  2  ed.  Brl.,  1881.  Potthaat, 
"Eegesta  pont.  Eom."  (a.d.  1198-1304).  2  Vols.  Brl.,  1873.  The 
Papal  Decretals  in  "  Corp.  jur.  Canonici,"  ed.,  Friedberg.  Lips.,  1879. 
"  Bullarnm,  diplom.  et  privil.  SS.  rom.  liont."  Taurenensis  editio.  24 
vols.  1857  ff.  Nussi,  "  Conventiones  de  reb.  eccl.  inter  s.  sedem  et  civ. 
pot.  initSB."  Mogunt.,  1870. — d.  Monastic  Enles  :  Holstenii,  "  Cod.  regnl. 
mon.  et.  can."  6  vols.  1759.— e.  Liturgies :  Daniel,  "  Cod.  litiirg.  eccl. 
univ."  4  vols.  Leipz.,  1847  ff.  Hammond,  "  Ancient  LitnrKies." 
Oxf.,  1878.—/.  Symbolics:  Einunel,  "LI.  Symb.  eccl.  Orient."  Jena., 
1843.  Dauz.,  "LI.  Symb.  eccl.  Eom.  Catli."  Weimar,  1835.  Hase, 
"  LI.  Symb.  eccl.  evang."  Ed.  iii.  Leipz.,  1840.  Niemeyer,  "  Coll. 
Conf.  ecel.  Eef."  Leipz.,  1840.  Sohaff,  "  Creeds  of  Christendom."  3 
vols.  Lend.,  1882. —  g.  Martyrologies  :  Euinart,  "  Acta  prim.  Mart." 
8  vols.  1802.  Assemanni,  "  Acta  SS.  Mart,  orient,  et  occid."  2  vols. 
Some,  1748. — h.  Greek  and  Latin  Church  Fathers  and  Teachers :  Migne, 
"  PatrologitB  currus  completus."  Ser.  I.,  Eccl.  GrsBC.  162  vols.  Par., 
1857  ff.;  Ser.  II.,  EccL  Lat.  221  vols.  Par.,  1844  ff.  Horoy, 
"  Media  savi  biblioth.  patrist."  (from  a.d.  1216  to  1564).  Paris,  1879. 
"  Corpus  Scriptorum  eccl.  lat."  Vindob.,  1866  ff.  Grabe,  "  Spicileginm 
SS.  Pp.  et  Hffirett."  Ssec.  I.-IH.  B  vols.  Oxford,  1698.  Eonth, 
"  Eeliqniffi  sac."  4  vols.  Oxford,  1814  ff.  "  Ante-Nicene  Christian 
Library ;  a  collection  of  all  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church  prior  to  the  Council  of  Nicsea."  24  vols.  Edin.,  1867  ff. — 
«.  Ancient  Writers  of  the  East :  Assemanus,  "  Biblioth.  orient."  4  vols. 
Elome;  1719.— &.  Byzantine  Writers:  Niebuhr,  "Corp.  ser.  hist.  Byz." 
48  vols.  Bonn.,  1828  ff.  Sathas,  "  Biblioth.  Graec.  Med.  eevi."  VoL). 
I.-VI.    Athens,  1872  ff. 

2.  Literature  of  the  Auxiliary  Sciences. — a.  Diplomatics :  Mabillon,  "  De 
re  diplomatic."  Ed.  ii.  Par.,  1709. — b.  Philology:  dn  Fresne  (da  Cange), 
"Glossarium  ad  soriptt.  med.  et  infim.  Latin."  6  vols.  Par.,  1733. 
New  ed.,  Henschel  and  Favre,  in  course  of  publication.  Du  Fresne, 
"  Glossarium,  ad  scriptt.  med.  et  infim.  Graec."  2  vols.  Leyden,  1688. 
Suiceri,  "  Thesaurus  eoclesiast.  e  patribas  grajois."  Ed.  ii.  2  vols. 
Amst.,  1728.— c.  Geography  and  Statistics :  Mich,  le  Quien,  "  Orinng 
christianus  in  quatuor  patriarchatus  digestus."    3  vols.    Par.,  1704. 
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— d.  Chronology ;  Nicolas,  "  The  Chronology  of  History."  2  ed.  Lond., 
1838.  "  L'art  de  verifier  les  dates,  by  d'Antine,"  eto.  Ed.  by  Conrcelles. 
19  vols.    Par.,  1821-1824. 

§  5.  History  of  General  Chueoh  History. 

^-tE»^%'^J^M«S3iteLi;jjf..fihjmil3L^  so  called 

18  _Eiasebius,^i^bLO£__of  Caesarea,  t  340.  During  the  fifth 
century  certain  members  of  the  Greek  Church  continued 
his  work.  The  Western  Church  did  not  so  soon  engage 
upon  undertakings  of  that  sort,  and  was  contented  with 
translations  and  reproductions  of  the  materials  that  had 
come  down  from  the  Greeks  instead  of  entering  upon 
original  investigations.  During  the  middle  ages,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  close  connection  subsisting  between  Church 
and  State,  the  Greek  Scrvptores  Msioriee  Byzantinm,  as  well 
as  the  Latin  national  histories,  biographies,  annals,  and 
chronicles,  are  of  the  very  utmost  importance  as  sources  of 
information  regarding  the  church  history  of  their  times.  It 
was  the  Reformation,  however,  that  first  awakened  and 
inspired  the  spirit  of  true  critical  research  and  scientific 
treatment  of  church  history,  for  the  appeal  of  the  Reformers 
to  the  pure  practices  and  institutions  of  the  early  days  of 
the  church  demanded  an  authoritative  historical  exposition 
of  the  founding  of  the  church,  and  this  obliged  the  Catholic 
church  to  engage  upon  the  studies  necessary  for  this  end. 
The  Lutheran  as  well  as  the  Catholic  Church,  however, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  centuiy,  were  satisfied  with 
the  voluminous  productions  of  the  two  great  pioneers  in 
Church  history,  Flacius  and  Baronius.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, emulation  in  the  study  of  church  history  was  excited, 
which  was  undoubtedly,  during  the  17th  century,  most 
successfully  prosecuted  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  freedom  which  prevailed  in  the 
Galilean  Church,  these  studies  flourished  conspicuously  in 
France,  and  were  pursued  with  exceptional  success  by  the 
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OlRitorians  and  the  Order  of  St.  Maur.  The  Reformed 
theologians,  especially  in  Prance  and  the  Netherlands,  did 
not  remain  far  behind  them  in  the  contest.  Throughout 
the  18th  century,  again,  the  performances  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  came  to  the  front,  while  a  laudable  rivalry  leads  the 
Reformed  to  emulate  their  excellencies.  In  the  case  of  th« 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  that  zeal  and  capacity  which, 
during  tho  17th  century,  had  won  new  laurels  in  the  field 
of  honour,  were  now  sadly  crippled.  But  as  rationalism 
spread  in  the  domain  of  doctrine,  pragmatism  spread  in 
the  domain  of  church  history,  which  set  for  itself  as  the 
highest  ideal  of  historical  writing  the  art  of  deducing 
everything  in  history,  even  what  is  highest  and  most  pro- 
found in  it,  from  the  co-operation  of  fortune  and  passion, 
arbitrariness  and  calculation.  It  was  only  in  the  19th 
century,  when  a  return  was  made  to  the  careful  investiga- 
tion of  original  authorities,  and  it  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  task  of  the  historian,  to  give  a  conception  and  exposition 
of  the  science  as  objective  as  possible,  that  this  erroneous 
tendency  was  arrested. 

1.  Down  to  the  Beformation. — The  chnroh  history  of  Ensebins,  which 
teaches  down  to  a.d.  324,  was  to  some  extent  continued  by  his  Vita 
Oonstantini,  down  to  a.d.  337  (§47.  2).  The  church  history  of  Fhilos- 
toigiOB,  which  reaches  from  a.d.  318-423,  coming  down  to  ns  only  in 
fragments  quoted  by  Photins,  was  an  Arian  party  production  of  some 
importance.  During  the  5th  century,  however,  the  church  history  of 
Eusebins  was  continued  down  to  a.d.  439  by  the  Catholic  Socrates,  an 
advocate  at  Constantinople,  written  in  a  simple  and  impartial  style,  yd 
not  altogether  uncritical,  and  with  a  certain  measure  of  liherality  ;  and 
down  to  A.D.  423,  by  Sozomen,  also  an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  wlin  in 
large  measure  plagiarizes  from  Socrates,  and  is,  in  what  is  his  own, 
nncritioal,  credulous,  and  fond  of  retailing  anecdotes;  and  down  to  An. 
428  by  Theod'^ret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus  in  Syria,  who  produces  much  useful 
material  in  the  shape  of  original  authorities,  confining  himself,  however 
like  both  of  his  predecessors,  almost  exclusively  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  In  the  6th  century,  Ttaeodorus,  reader  at  Constan. 
tinople,  made  a  collection  of  extracts  from  these  works,  continuim;  the 
history  down  to  his  own  time  in  a.d.  627.    Of  this  we  have  only  t^ag- 
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tneiits  preserved  by  Nicephorua  CiilliBti.  The  continuation  by  Eragrioi 
of  Antiooh,  reaching  from  a.d.  431-594,  is  oharactGrized  by  carefulness, 
learning,  and  impartiality,  along  with  zealous  orthodoxy,  and  an  un- 
critical belief  iu  the  marvellous.  Collected  editions  of  all  these  works  have 
been  published  by  Valesius  (Par.,  1659),  and  Reading  (Cantab.,  1720),  in 
each  case  in  3  vols,  folio. — In  the  Latin  Church  Knfluns  of  Aquileia 
transhtted  the  work  of  Eusebius  and  enlarged  it  before  the  continuations 
of  the  three  Greek  historians  had  appeared,  carrying  it  down  to  his  own 
time  in  a.d.  395  in  an  utterly  uncritical  fashion.  Snlpicins  Severos,  a 
presbyter  of  Gaul,  wrote  about  the  same  time  his  Ilistoria  Sacra,  in  two 
books,  from  th«  creation  of  the  world  down  to  a.d.  400.  In  the  6th 
century,  Cassiodorna  fused  together  into  one  treatise  in  12  books,  by 
moans  of  extracts,  the  works  of  the  three  Greek  continuators  of  Eusebius, 
under  the  title  Hist,  ecclesiastica  tripartita,  which,  combined  with  the 
history  of  Rnfinus,  remained  down  to  the  Reformation  in  common  use  as 
a  text-book.  A  church  history  written  in  the  6th  century  in  Syriao,  by 
the  monophysite  bishop,  John  of  Ephesns,  morbidly  fond  of  the  mira- 
culous, first  became  known  to  na  in  an  abridged  form  of  the  third  part 
embracing  the  history  of  his  own  time.  (Ed.  Cureton,  Oxf.,  1853. 
Transl.  into  Engl,  by  Payne  Smith,  Oxford,  1859). — Belonging  to  the  Latin 
church  of  the  middle  ages,  Havmo  of  Halberstadt  deserves  to  be  named 
as  a  writer  of  universal  history,  about  a.d.  850,  leaning  mainly  upon 
Rulinns  and  Cassiodoras,  The  same  too  may  be  said  about  the  work 
entitled,  Libri  XIII.  hiatoria  ecclesiastica  written  by  the  Abbot  Odericas 
Vitalis  in  Normandy,  about  aj).  1150,  which  forms  upon  the  whole  the 
most  creditable  production  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  24  books  of 
the  Church  history  of  the  Dominican  and  Papal  librarian,  Tolomco  of 
Lncca,  composed  about  a.d.  1315,  church  history  is  conceived  of  as 
if  it  were  simply  a  historical  commentary  on  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
and  canons  then  in  force,  as  an  attempt,  that  ia,  to  incorporate  iu  the 
history  all  the  fictions  and  falsifications,  which  Pseudo-Isidore  iu  the  9th 
century  (§  87,  2-4),  Gratian  in  the  12th  century,  and  Raimnndna  do 
Penneforti  in  the  13th  century  (§  99,  6),  had  wrought  into  the  Canon 
law.  Toward  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  under  the  iallucace  of 
humanism  there  was  an  awakening  here  and  there  to  a  souse  of  the 
need  of  a  critical  procedure  in  the  domain  of  church  history,  which  had 
been  altogether  wanting  throughout  the  middle  ages.  In  the  Greek 
Church  again,  during  the  14th  century,  Ificeplioins  Callisti  of  Constan- 
tinople, wrote  a  treatise  on  church  history,  reaching  down  to  a.d.  610 
devoid  of  taste  and  without  any  indication  of  critical  power. 

2.  The  16th  and  17th  Centnriea. — About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
the  Lutheran  Church  produced  a  voluminous  work  in  church  history, 
the  Bo-caUed  Uagdebnrg  Centuries,  composed  by  a  committee  of  Lutheran 
theologians,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Matthias  Flacins,  of  Illyria  in 
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Magdeburg.  Thia  work  consisted  of  13  folio  vols.,  each  of  which  em- 
braced a  ceutury.  (Eccles.  Hist.,  integram  eccl.  ideam  comph'ctem,  con- 
gesta  per  aliquot  studiosos  et  pios  viTos  in  wrbe  Magdb.  Eas.,  1559-1574.) 
They  rest  thioughoat  on  careful  studies  of-  origiual  authorities,  produce 
many  documunts  that  wero  previously  unknown,  and,  with  an  unspar- 
ingly bitter  polemic  against  the  Eoniish  doctrinal  degeneration,  address 
themselves  with  special  diligence  to  the  historical  development  of 
dogma.  In  answer  to  them  the  Bomish  Oratorian,  CiEsar  Baronins,  pro- 
duced his  Annales  ecclesiastici,  in  12  vols,  folio,  reaching  down  to  A.D. 
1193  (Home,  1588-1G07).  This  work  moves  entirely  along  Boman  Ca- 
tholic lines  and  is  quite  prejudiced  and  partial,  and  seeks  in  a  thoroughly 
uncritical  way,  by  every  species  of  ingenuity,  to  justify  Bomish  positions  ; 
yet,  as  communicating  many  hitherto  uuknowu,  and  to  others  iuacces- 
Bible  documents,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  production.  It 
secured  for  its  author  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  had  wellnigh  raised  him 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  interests  of  a  scholarly  and  truth-loving 
research,  it  was  keenly  criticised  by  the  Franciscan  Anthony  Pagi  {Gritica 
hist-chronol.  i  vols.  Antw.,  1705),  carried  down  in  the  17th  century  from 
l.D.  1198-1565,  in  9  vols,  by  OJeric.  llayualdi,  in  the  18th  century  from 
A.D.  1566-1571,  in  3  vols,  by  de  Laderchi,  and  in  the  19th  century  down 
to  A.i>.  1585  in  3  vols,  by  August  Theiner.  A  new  edition  was  published 
by  Mansi  (43  vols.  1738  ft.),  with  Raynaldi's  continuation  and  Pagi's 
criticism. — During  the  17th  century  the  French  Catholic  scholars  bore 
the  palm  as  writers  of  Church  history.  The  course  was  opened  in  general 
church  history  by  the  Dominican  If  atalis  Alexander,  a  learned  man,  but 
writing  a  stiff  scholastic  style  {Selecta  hist.  eccl.  capita  et  diss.  hist,  cttron. 
et  dogm.  24  vols.  Par.,  1676  ff.).  This  first  edition,  on  account  of  its 
Gallicanism  was  forbidden  at  Borne ;  a  later  one  by  Eoncaglia  of  Lucca, 
with  corrective  notes,  was  allowed  to  pass.  Sebast.  le  Naiu  de  Tillemont, 
with  the  conscientiousness  of  his  Jansenist  faith,  gave  an  account  of  early 
church  history  in  a  cleverly  grouped  series  of  carefully  selected  antl\ori- 
ties  (.Ifemoires  p\^r  servir  a  I'hist.  eccl.  des  six  premiers  siecles,  jxxstijiis 
par  Us  citations  des  auteurs  originaux.  16  vols.  Par.,  1693  fl.).  Bossnet 
wrote,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Dauphin,  what  Hase  has  styled  "  an 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  world  with  eloquent  dialectic  and  with  an 
insight  into  the  ways  of  providence,  as  if  the  wise  Bishop  of  Moaux  had 
been  in  the  secrets  not  only  of  the  king's  but  also  of  God's  councils  " 
{Discoxirs  sur  I'hist.  universelle  dfpuis  le  commencement  du  monde  jusqu'i 
Vempire  de  Charles  M.  Par.,  1681).  Claude  Fleury,  aiming  at  edification, 
proceeds  in  flowing  and  diffuse  periods  {Histoire  ecclst.  20  vols.  Par., 
1691  fl.).— The  history  of  the  French  Church  (a.d.  1580)  ascribed,  pro- 
bably erroneously,  to  Theodore  Beza,  the  successor  of  Calvin,  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  writing  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Befonned  Church. 
During  the  17th  century  it  secured  an  eminence  in  the  department  erf 
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flburcli  liiNtory,  oppeoially  ou  account  of  learned  special  researches 
(§  160,  7),  but  also  to  some  extent  in  the  domain  of  general  church 
liistory.  J.  H.  Hottinger  overloaded  his  Hist,  ecclst.  N.  T.  (9  vols.  Fig., 
1651  fl.)  by  dragging  in  the  history  of  Judaiam,  and  Paganism,  and  even 
of  Mohammedanism,  with  much  irrelevant  matter  of  that  sort,  Superior 
to  it  were  the  works  of  Friedr.  Spanheim  {Summa  hist.  eccl.  Leyd.,  1689) 
Jas.  Basnage  {Hist,  de  VSgl.  2  vols.  Botd.,  1699).  Most  important  ot 
all  were  the  keen  criticism  of  the  Annals  of  Baronius  by  Isaac  Casanbon 
{Exercitt.  Dann'uinm.  Loud.,  1614),  and  by  Sam.  Basnage  (ExeroHt.  hint 
crit.,  Traj.,  1692;  and  Anvales  polit,  eccUt.   3  vols.   Butd.,  1706). 

3.  The  18tb  Century.— After  the  publication  of  the  Magdeburg  Oput 
palmare  the  study  ot  church  history  fell  into  the  background  in  the 
Lutlicran  Church.  It  was  George  Calixtus  (t  a.d.  1658)  and  the  syn- 
cretist  controversies  which  he  occasioned  that  again  awakened  an  interest 
in  such  pursuits.  Gottfr.  Arnold's  colossal  party-spirited  treatise  entitled 
"  Unparteiische  Kirchen-  und  Ketzerhistorie  "  (2  vols.  fol.  Frkf.,  1699), 
which  scarcely  recognised  Christianity  except  in  heresies  and  fanatical 
Beets,  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  to  the 
generous  treatment  of  opponents.  This  bore  fruit  in  the  ironical  and 
conciliatory  attempts  of  Weismaun  of  Tubingen  (Introd.  in  vwmorabilia 
ecclst.  2  vols.  Tiib  ,  1718).  The  shining  star,  however,  in  the  firma- 
ment of  church  history  during  the  18th  century  was  J.  Lor  v.  Mosheim 
in  Helmstedt  and  Gottingcn,  distinguished  alike  for  thorough  investiga- 
tion, with  a  divinatory  power  of  insight,  and  by  a  brilliant  execution  and 
■D  artistic  facility  in  the  use  of  a  noble  Latin  stylo  (Institutionum  hist, 
ecclst.  Libri  IV.  Helnist.,  1755 ;  transl.  into  English  by  Murdock,  ed. 
by  Beid.  11th  ed.  Lond.,  1880).  J.  A.  Cramer,  in  Kiel,  translated  Bos- 
Buet's  Einl.  in  die  Gesch,  d.  Welt  u.  d.  Belig.,  with  a  continuation  which 
gave  a  specially  careful  treatment  of  the  theology  of  the  middle  ages 
(7  vols.  Leipz.,  1757  S. ).  J.  Sal.  Semler,  in  Halle,  shook,  with  a  morbidly 
sceptical  criticism,  many  traditional  views  in  Church  history  that  had 
previously  been  regarded  as  unassailable  (Hist.  eccl.  selccta  capita.  3  vols- 
Halle,  1767  ff. ;  Versuch  e.  frachtb.  Auszugs  d.  K.  Gesch.  3  vols.  Halle, 
1773  ff.).  On  the  other  hand.  Job.  Matt.  Schrockh  of  Wittenberg  [pro- 
duced  a  gigantic  work  ou  church  history,  which  is  characterized  by 
patient  research,  and  gives,  in  so  far  as  the  means  within  his  reach 
allowed,  a  far-sighted,  temperate,  4nd  correct  statement  of  facts  {Christl. 
K.  G.  45  vols.  Leipz.,  1772  ff.,  the  last  two  vols,  by  Tzschirner).  The 
Wiirtemburg  minister  of  state,  B.iron  von  Spittler,  sketched  a  Grundriss 
der  K.  Gesch.,  in  short  and  smartly  expressed  utterances,  which  in  many 
cases  were  no  better  than  caricatures  (5th  ed.  by  Planck,  Gott.,  1812). 
In  his  footsteps  Henke  of  Helmstedt,  followed,  who,  while  making  fuU 
acknowledgment  of  the  moral  blessing  which  had  been  brought  by  true 
"hristianity  to  mankind,  nevertheless  described  the  "  Allg.  Gesch.  der 
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Kiiclie  "  as  if  it  were  a  bcdlnin  gallery  of  religious  and  moral  aberrations 
aucl  strange  devcLipmeuts  (G  Tols.  Braweig.,  1788  ft.;  5th  ed.  revised 
and  confciQued  by  Vater  in  9  vols.).  —In  the  Reformed  Chnrch,  Herm. 
Veucma,  of  Franeker,  the  Mosheim  of  this  church,  distinguished  himself 
by  the  thorough  documentary  basis  which  he  gave  to  his  exposition, 
written  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  (Iiistilutt.  hist.  eccl.  V.  et  N.  T.  7  vols. 
Leyd.,  1777  ff.).  In  the  Catholic  Church,  Eoyko  of  Prague,  favoured  by 
tbe  reforming  toudeneies  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  was  able  with 
impimity  to  give  expression  to  his  anti-hierarchical  views  iu  au  almost 
cynically  outspoken  statement  (Einl.  in  d.  chr.  l!cl.  u.  K.  G.  Prague, 
1788). 

4.  The  19tli  Century.  In  his  Ilandh.  d.  chr.  K.  G.,  publ.  in  1801  (in 
2ud  ed.  eoutin.  by  Bettberg,  7  vols.  Giessen,  1831),  Chr.  Scliiiiidt  of 
Giessen  expressly  maintained  that  the  supreme  and  indeed  the  only  con- 
ditions of  a  ooiTect  treatment  of  history  consisted  in  the  direct  study  of 
tbe  original  documents,  and  a  truly  objective  exhibition  of  the  results 
derived  therefrom.  By  objectivity,  however,  he  understood  indifference 
and  coolness  of  the  subject  in  reference  to  the  object,  which  must  in- 
evitably render  the  representation  hard,  colourless,  and  lifeless.  Giese- 
ler  of  C'OttiiJgeii,  11854,  commended  this  mode  of  treatment  by  his  ex- 
cellent execution,  and  iu  his  Lehrhuch  (5  vols.  Bonn,  1824-1857 ;  Engl, 
traiisl.  ■Compendium  of  Church  History,"  5  vols.  Ediub.,  184G-1856),  a 
master-piece  of  the  first  rank,  which  supports,  explains  and  amplifies 
the  onthor's  own  admirably  compressed  exposition  by  skilfully  chosen 
exliacls  from  tbe  documents,  together  with  original  and  thoughtful 
criticism  under  the  text.  A  temperate,  objective,  and  documentary 
treatment  of  church  history  is  also  given  in  the  Hundbuch  of  Engelhardt 
of  Erlaugou  (5  vols.  Erlang.,  1832  ff.).  Among  the  so-called  Gomyendia 
till  most  popular  was  the  U niversal^iescliiiihte  d.  K,  by  StaadUn,  of  Got- 
tiugcL  iHanu. ,  1807  ;  5th  ed.  by  Holzhausen,  1833).  It  was  superseded 
by  th<  Lehrbuch  of  Hase,  of  Jena  (Leipz.,  1834 ;  lOth  ed.,  1877 ;  Engl. 
transl  froni  7th  Germ,  ed..  New  York,  1855),  which  is  a  generally  preg- 
nant and  artistically  tasteful  exposition  with  often  exceUi  nt  and  striking 
foatnre;,  subtle  perception,  and  with  ample  references  to  docimientary 
^uureef.  The  VoThnmgcn  of  Schleiermacher,  f  1834,  published  after  his 
fleatU  bj  Bonell  (Brl.,  1840),  assume  acquaintance  with  the  usual  ma- 
teriali  and  present  in  a  fragmentary  manner  the  general  outlines  of 
Uie  church  f  course  of  development.  Niedner's  Lehrbuch  (2ud  ed.  BrL, 
laC6),  is  distinguiFhed  by  a  philosophical  spirit,  independent  treatment, 
impartial  judgment,  and  wealth  of  contents  with  omission  of  customary 
matter,  but  marred  by  the  scholastic  stiffness  and  awkwardness  of  its  style. 
Gfrorer't  (f  1861)  Kirchengeschichte  (7  vols,  reaching  down  to  a.d.  1000, 
Stuttg.,  1840)  treats  early  Christianity  as  pnrely  a  product  of  the  oultnra 
of  the  age,  and  knows  of  no  moving  principles  in  the  historical  develop- 
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nient  of  the  Christinu  ohuroli  but  clerical  self  seoldng,  political  interests, 
maoliinatious  and  intriguoa.  Novertholess  the  book,  especially  in  the 
lioition  troiiting  of  the  miildlo  ages,  afforils  a  fresli  and  lively  accouat  of 
reseiiiches  among  original  documents  and  of  new  results,  although  even 
here  the  author  docs  not  altogether  restrain  his  undue  fondness  for  over 
subtle  combinations.  After  his  entrance  into  tho  Catholic  Church  hia 
labours  in  the  duniaiu  of  church  history  tvcro  limited  to  a  voluminous 
history  of  Gregory  VII.,  which  may  bo  regardeil  as  a  continuation  3f  his 
ehurch  history,  the  earlier  work  having  only  reached  down  to  that  point. 
Banr  of  Tnlnugen  began  the  publication  of  monographical  treatises  on 
particular  pericHls,  reaching  down  to  the  Eeformation  (3  vols.  2nd  ed. 
Tiib.,  ISCOff.),  &  continuati"n  to  tho  cud  of  tho  18th  eeut.  Qiubliehed  by 
his  son  P.  Baur,  1863),  and  also  a  further  volume  treating  of  the  19th  cent, 
(pub),  by  his  son-in-law  Zeller,  2nd  ed.,  1877).  These  works  of  this 
unwearied  investigator  show  thorough  mastery  of  the  immense  mass  of 
material,  with  subtle  criticism  and  in  many  cases  the  first  establishment 
of  new  views.  Bohringer's  massive  production  {Die  Kirche  Ghristi  und 
ihre  Zcugeti,  Oder  Kit  chengeschichte  in  BiogTaphien,  24  vols.  Zur.,  1842; 
2nd  ed.  Zur.,  1873),  upon  the  basis  of  an  independent  study  of  the 
several  ages  down  to  the  Reformation,  characterizes  by  means  of  detailed 
portraiture  the  personalities  prominent  during  these  periods.  In  the 
Bceoud  edition,  thoroughly  recast  with  the  assistance  of  his  two  sons, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  more  striody  critical  research  and  a  judicial  frame 
of  mind,  so  that  the  predominantly  panegyrical  character  of  the  first 
edition  is  considerably  modified.  Bothe's  lectures,  edited  after  his  death, 
with  additions  from  his  literary  remains,  by  Weingarteu  (2  vols.  Hdlb., 
1875)  are  quite  fragmentary  because  the  usual  historical  matter  was 
often  supplied  from  Gicseler,  Neander,  or  Hase.  The  work  is  of  great 
value  in  the  departments  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Life  of  the  Church, 
but  in  other  respects  does  not  at  aU  satisfy  the  expectations  which  one 
might  entertain  respecting  productions  bearing  such  an  honoured  name ; 
thoroughly  solid  and  scholarly,  however,  are  the  unfortunately  only 
sparse  and  short  notes  of  the  learned  editor. 

5.  Almost  contemporaneously  with  Gieseler,  Aug,  Neander  of  Berlin, 
1 1850,  began  the  publication  of  his  Allg.  Gesch.  d.  chr.  Kirche  (in  xi. 
divisions  down  to  a.d.  1416  (Ham.,  1824-1852.  Engl.  Transl.  9  vols, 
Edin.,  1847-1855),  by  which  ground  was  broken  in  another  direction. 
Powerfully  infinenced  by  the  religious  movement,  which  since  the  wars 
of  independence  had  inspired  the  noblest  spirits  of  Germany,  and  sym- 
pathizing with  Sohleiormaoher's  theology  of  feeling,  he  vindicated  the 
rights  of  subjective  piety  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  church  history, 
and  sought  to  make  it  fruitful  for  edification  as  a  commentary  of  vast 
proportions  on  the  parable  of  the  leaven.  With  special  delight  he  traces 
tho  developments  of  the  inner  life  shows  what  is  Christian  in  even  mis- 
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conceiTed  niid  ecclesiastically  condemned  manifestations,  and  feels  for 
the  most  part  repelled  from  objective  ecelesiasticism,  as  from  an  ossifica- 
tion of  the  Christian  life  and  the  crystaUization  of  dogma.  In  the  same 
way  he  undervalues  the  significance  of  the  political  co-efficients,  and  has 
little  appreciation  of  esthetic  and  artistic  influences.  The  exposition 
goes  out  too  often  into  wearisome  details  and  grows  somewhat  mono- 
tonous, but  is  on  every  side  lighted  up  by  first  hand  acquaintance  with 
the  original  sources.  His  scholar,  Hageubach  of  Basel,  f  1874,  put 
t<  ijether  in  a  collected  form  his  lectures  delivered  before  a  cultnred 
pulilic  upon  several  periods  of  church  history,  so  as  to  furnish  a  treatise 
dealing  vrith  the  whole  field  (7  vols.  Leipz.,  18G8).  These  lectures  are 
distinguished  by  an  exposition  luminous,  interesting,  sometimes  rather 
broad,  but  always  inspired  by  a  warm  Christian  spiiit  and  by  circum- 
spect judgment,  inclining  towards  a  mild  confessional  latitudinarianism. 
What,  even  on  the  confessional  and  ecclesiastical  sidOj  had  been  to  some 
extent  passed  over  by  Nennder,  in  consequence  of  his  tendency  to  that 
inwardness  that  characterizes  subjective  and  pectoral  piety,  has  been 
enlarged  upon  by  Gnericke  of  Halle,  t  1878,  another  of  Neander's 
neholars,  in  bis  Havdbuch  (2  vols.  Leipz.  1833;  9th  ed ,  3  vols. 
1866  ;  Eng.  transl.  "  Manual  of  Oh.  Hist."  Edinb.,  1857),  by  the  contri- 
bution of  his  own  enthusiastic  estimate  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  a 
strong  but  clumsy  statement ;  beyond  this,  however,  the  one-sidednesa 
of  Neander's  standpoiut  is  not  overcome,  and  although,  alongside  of 
Neander's  exposition,  the  materials  and  estimates  of  other  staudpointB 
are  diligently  used,  and  often  the  very  words  incorporated,  the  general 
result  is  not  modified  in  any  essential  respect.  Written  with  equal 
vigour,  and  bearing  the  impress  of  a  freer  ecclesiastical  epirit,  the 
Handhuch  of  Bruno  Lindner  (3  vols.  Leipzig,  1848  ft.)  pursues  with 
■pccial  diligence  the  course  of  the  historical  development  of  doctrine, 
and  also  emphasizes  the  infiuencc  of  political  factors.  This  same  end 
is  attempted  in  detailed  treatment  with  ample  production  of  authorita- 
tive documents  in  the  IJandbuch  of  the  author  of  the  present  treatise 
(vol.  I.  iu  three  divisions,  in  a  2nd  ed. ;  vol.  II.  1,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Carlovingian  Era.  Mitau,  1858  ft.).  Milman  (1791-1868)  an  English 
church  historian  of  the  first  rank  ("  Hist,  of  Chr.  to  Aboht.  of  Pag.  in 
Bom.  Emp."  3  vols.  London,  1840 ;  "  History  of  Latin  Christianity  to 
the  Pontificate  of  Nicbolas  V."  3  vols.  London,  1854),  shows  himself, 
especially  in  the  latter  work,  learned,  liberal  and  eloquent,  eminently 
successful  in  sketching  character  and  presenting  vivid  pictures  of  the 
general  culture  and  social  conditions  of  the  several  periods  with  which 
he  deals.  The  I'orli'smigen  of  R.  Easse,  published  after  his  death  by 
Kiihler  (2nd  ed.  Leipz.,  1872),  form  an  unassuming  treatise,  which 
scarcely  present  any  trace  of  the  influence  of  Hegel's  teaching  upon 
their  author.     Eollner  of  G  lessen  writes  an  Ordnung  ttnd  Uebersicht  der 
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M'lterien  der  chr.  Kirchengeschichte,  Giess.,  1864,  a  diligent,  well 
•rranged,  and  well  packed,  but  somewhat  dry  and  formless  work.  H. 
Schmid  of  Erlaugen  has  enlarged  his  compendious  Lehrbuch  (2nd  ed. 
1856),  into  a  Handbuch  of  two  bulky  volumes  (Erlang.,  1880);  and 
0.  Zockler  of  Greifswald  has  contributed  to  the  Handbuch  d.  theolog. 
IVUietijichaften  (Erlang.,  1884 ;  2nd  ed.  1885)  edited  by  him  an  ex- 
cellent chronological  summary  of  church  history.  Ebrard'g  Handbuch 
(4  vols.  Erlang.,  1865  fl.)  endeavours  to  give  adequate  expression  to  this 
genuine  spirit  of  the  Reformed  conception  of  historical  writing  by  bring- 
ing church  history  and  the  history  of  doctrines  into  organic  connection. 
The  attempt  is  there  made,  however,  as  Hase  has  expressed  it,  with  a 
paradoxical  rather  than  an  orthodox  tendency.  The  spirit  and  mind  ol 
the  Reformed  Church  are  presented  to  as  in  a  more  temperate,  mild  and 
impartial  form,  inspired  by  the  pectoralism  of  Neander,  in  the  Hand- 
buch of  J.  J.  Herzog  of  Erlangen,  t  1882  (3  vols.  Erlang.,  1876), 
which  assumes  the  name  of  A  bi-iss  or  Compendium.  This  work  set  for 
itself  the  somewhat  too  ambitious  aim  of  supplying  the  place  of  the 
productions  of  Gieseler  and  Neander, — which,  as  too  diffuse,  have  unfor- 
tunately repelled  many  readers — by  a  new  treatise  which  should  set  forth 
the  important  advances  in  the  treatment  of  church  history  since  their 
time,  and  give  a  more  concise  sketch  of  universal  church  history.  The 
Histoire  du  Ghristianisme  of  Prof.  Chastel  of  Geneva,  (5  vols.  Par., 
1881  3.)  in  its  earlier  volumes  occupies  the  standpoint  of  Neander,  and 
we  often  miss  the  careful  estimation  of  the  more  important  results  of 
later  research.  In  regard  to  modem  church  history,  notwithstanding 
every  effort  after  objectivity  and  impartiality,  theological  sympathies  are 
quite  apparent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  comprehensive  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  by  Philip  Schaff  (in  8  vols.  Edinb.,  1885,  reaching 
down  to  Gregory  Vin.,  a.d.  1073),  the  rich  results  of  research  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  Neander  are  fully  and  circumspectly  wrought  up 
in  harmony  with  the  general  principles  of  Neander's  view  of  history. 
Hcrzog's  Realencyclopiedie  fur  protest.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  especially  in  its 
2nd  ed.  by  Herzog  and  Plitt,  and  after  the  death  of  both,  by  Hanck  (18 
vols.  Leipz.,  1877  ff.),  has  won  peculiar  distinction  in  the  department  of 
church  history  from  the  contributions  of  new  and  powerful  writers. 
Lichtenberger,  formerly  Prof,  of  Tbeol.  in  Strassburg,  now  in  Paris,  in 
his  Evcyclopidie  des  teiencet  relig.  has  produced  a  French  work  worthy 
of  a  place  alongside  that  of  Herzog.  The  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography,  Literature,  Sects,  and  Doctrines  during  the  first  eight  cen- 
turies, edited  with  admirable  circumspection  and  care  by  Dr.  Wm 
Smith  and  Prof.  Wace,  combines  with  a  completeness  and  richness  of 
contents  never  reached  before,  a  thoroughgoing  examination  of  the 
original  sources.    (4  voIb.    Lend.,  1877  ft.)    Weingarten's  Chronological 
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Tables  for  Church  History  {Zeittafeln  z.  K.G.  2nd  ed.  Brl ,  187*)  are 
most  useful  to  students  as  the  latest  and  best  helps  of  that  kiud. 

6.  In  the  Catholic  Church  of  Germany  too  a  great  activity  has  been 
displayed  in  the  realm  of  church  history.  First  of  all  in  general  Church 
history  we  have  the  diffuse  work  of  the  pervert  von  Stolberg  {Geseh.  d. 
Bel.  Jesu,  15  vols.,  down  to  a.d.  430.  Hamb.,  1806  B.,  continuel  by 
von  Kerz,  vols.  16-45,  and  by  Brisohar,  vols.  46-52.  Mainz,  1825-1859), 
spreading  out  into  hortatory  and  uncritical  details.  The  elegant  work 
of  Katertamp  {E.G.,  5  vols.,  down  to  1153.  Miinst.,  1819  £t.)  followed 
it,  inspired  by  a  like  mild  spirit,  but  conceived  in  a  more  strictly 
scientific  way.  Liberal,  bo  far  as  that  could  be  without  breaking  with 
the  hierarchy,  is  the  Handbtich  der  K.G.  (3  vols.  Bonn,  1826  B.  ; 
6th  ed.  by  Ennen,  2  vols.  18G2),  by  I.  Ign.  Bitter.  The  ample  and 
detailed  Gesch.  d,  Chr.  Rel.  u.  d.  K.  (8  vols.,  down  to  1073,  Bavensb., 
1824  ff.)  of  Iiocherer  reminds  one  of  Schrockh's  work  in  other  respects 
than  that  of  its  voluminousness.  A  decidedly  ultramontane  conception 
of  church  history,  with  frequent  flashes  of  sharp' wit,  first  appears  in 
Hortig's  Eandbuch  (2  vols.  Landsh.,  1826).  DoUinger  in  1828  pnbl. 
as  a  3rd  vol.  of  this  work  a  Handbuch  d.  Neuem  K.G.,  which,  with  a 
similar  tendency,  assumed  a  more  earnest  tone.  This  theologian  after- 
wards undertook  a  thoroughly  new  and  independent  work  of  a  wider 
range,  which  still  remains  incomplete  (Gesch.  d.  chr.  K.,  I.  1,  2,  partially 
down  to  A.D.  630.  Landsh.,  1833-1835).  This  work  with  ostensible 
liberality  exposed  the  notorious  fables  of  Eo'jiish  historical  literature ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  brilliant  ingenuity,  endeavoured  care- 
fully to  preserve  intact  everything  which  on  ultramontane  principlei 
and  views  might  seem  capable  of  even  partial  justification.  His  Lehr. 
buch  (I.  II.  1.  Egsb.,  1836  ff.),  reaching  down  only  to  the  Deformation, 
treats  the  matter  in  a  similar  way,  and  confines  itself  to  a  simple  stato- 
uient  of  acknowledged  facts.  In  the  meantime  J.  A.  Mohler,  by  his 
sarlier  monographical  works,  and  still  more  decidedly  by  his  far- 
reaching  influence  as  a  Professor  at  Tiibingen,  gave  rise  to  an  expect- 
ation of  the  opening  up  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  treatment  of  Catholic 
church  history.  He  represented  himself  as  in  spiritual  sympatliy 
with  the  forms  and  means  of  Protestant  science,  although  in  decided 
opposition  and  conflict  with  its  contents,  maintaining  his  faithful 
adhesion  to  all  elements  essential  to  Homan  Catholicism.  This  master 
however,  was  prevented  by  his  early  death,  f  1838,  from  issuing  his 
complete  history.  This  was  done  almost  thirty  years  after  his  death 
by  Gams,  who  published  the  work  from  his  posthumous  papers  (K.G, 
3  vols.  Rgsb.,  1867  ff.),  with  much  ultramontane  amendment.  It  shows 
all  the  defects  of  such  patchwork,  with  here  and  there,  but  relatively 
very  few  fruitful  oases.  Traces  of  his  influence  still  appear  in  the  spirit 
which  pervades  the  LehrbUcher  proceeding  from  his  school,  by  Alzog 
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(t  1878)  and  Kraus,  The  Universalgeschichte  d.  K.,  by  J.  Alzog  (Main!!, 
1&41 ;  9th  ed.  2  vols.  1872  ;  transl.  into  Engl.  3  vols.  Lend.,  1877), 
wa9,  in  its  earlier  editions,  closely  associated  with  the  lectures  of  his 
teacher,  not  ashamed  even  to  draw  from  Hase'd  fresh-sparkling  fountains 
something  at  times  for  his  own  yet  ratbor  parched  meadows,  but  in  his 
later  editions  he  became  ever  more  indepoodent,  more  thorough  in  his 
investigation,  more  fresh  and  lively  in  his  exposition,  making  at  the  same 
time  a  praiseworthy  endeavour  at  moderation  and  impartiality  of  judg- 
ment, although  his  adhesion  to  the  Catholic  standpoint  grows  more  and 
more  strict  till  it  reaches  its  culmination  in  the  acceptance  of  the  dogma 
of  Papal  Infallibility.  The  lOtb  ed.  of  his  work  appeared  in  1882  under 
tbe  supervision  of  Kraus,  who  contributed  much  to  its  correction  and 
isompletion.  The  Lehriuch  of  F.  Xav.  Kraus  of  Freiburg  (2nd  ed. 
Xrier,  1882)  is  without  doubt  among  all  the  Roman  Catholic  handbooks 
of  the  present  the  most  solid  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  while 
diplomatically  reserved  and  carefully  balanced  in  its  expression  of 
opinions,  one  of  the  most  liberal,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  a  clever 
as  well  as  instructive  mode  of  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
>Vurzburgian  theologian,  J.  Hergenrother  (since  1879  Cardinal  and 
ICeeper  of  the  Papal  Archives  at  Rome),  who  represents  the  normal 
uttitude  of  implicit  tmst  in  the  Vatican,  has  published  a  Handbuch 
(2  vols,  in  4  parts.  Freib.,  1876  fl. ;  2nd  ed.,  1879,  with  a  supplement : 
Sonrces,  Literat.,  and  Foundations).  In  this  work  he  draws  upon  the 
rich  stores  of  his  acknowledged  scholarship,  which,  however,  often 
strangely  forsakes  him  in  treating  of  the  history  of  Protestant  theology. 
It  is  a  skilful  and  instructive  exposition,  and  may  very  fitly  be  repre- 
sented as  "  a  history  of  the  church,  yea,  of  the  whole  world,  viewed 
through  correctly  set  Romish  spectacles."  Par  beneath  him  in  scientific 
importance,  but  in  obstinate  ultramontanism  far  above  him,  stands 
the  Lehrbuch  of  H.  Brnck  (2nd  ed.  Mainz,  1877).  A  far  more  solid 
production  is  presented  in  the  Dissertatt.  lehctce  in  hist,  ecclst.  of  Prof. 
B.  Jangmann  of  Louvain,  which  treat  in  chronological  succession  of 
parties  and  controversies  prominent  in  church  history,  especially  of  the 
historical  development  of  doctrine,  in  a  thorough  manner  and  with 
reference  to  original  documents,  not  without  a  prepossession  in  favour 
of  Vaticanism  (vols,  i.-iii.,  Ratisb.,  1880-1883,  reaching  down  to  the 
end  of  the  9th  cent.).  The  Kirchenlexikon  of  Wetzer  and  Wette  (12 
vols.  Freib.,  1847  ff.)  gained  a  prominent  place  on  account  of  the 
articles  on  church  history  contributed  by  the  most  eminent  Catholic 
scholars,  conceived  for  the  most  part  in  the  scientific  spirit  of  Mohler. 
The  very  copious  and  of  its  kind  admirably  executed  2nd  ed.  by  Kaulen 
(Freib.,  1880  ft.),  under  the  auspices  of  Card.  Hergenrother,  is  conceived 
in  •  far  more  decidedly  Papistic- Vatican  spirit,  which  o^ten  does  not 
shrink  from  maintaining  and  vindicating  even^  the  must  glaring  pro- 
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dnctions  of  mediaeval  superstition,  illusion  and  credulity,  at  grounded 
in  indubitable  historical  facts.  Much  more  important  is  the  historical 
research  iu  the  Hist.  Jahrbuch  der  Gdrres-Gesellschaft,  edited  from  1880 
by  G.  Huffer,  and  from  1883  by  B.  Gramich,  which  presents  itself  as 
"  a  means  of  reconciliation  for  those  historians  with  whom  Christ  is 
the  middle  point  of  history  and  the  Catholic  Church  the  God-ordained 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  human  race." — In  the  French  Church 
the  following  are  the  most  important  productions :  the  Hist,  de  V£gl, 
of  Beranlt-Bercastel  (24  vols.  Par.,  1778  ff.),  which  have  had  many 
French  continnators  and  also  a  Grerman  translator  (24  vols.  Vienna, 
1784  fi.) ;  the  Hist.  eccUt.  depuis  la  creation,  etc.,  of  Baron  Henriou, 
ed.  by  Migne  (25  vols.  Par.,  1852  ff.) ;  and  the  very  diffuse  compilation, 
wholly  devoted  to  the  glorification  of  the  Papacy  and  its  institntions. 
Hist,  universelle  de  I'ggl.  Cath.  of  the  Lonvain  French  AbbS  Bohrbacher 
(29  vols.  Par.,  1842  S. ;  of  which  an  English  transl.  is  in  course  of  publi- 
cation). Finally,  the  scientifically  careful  exposition  of  the  Old  Catholic 
J.  Sieks,  Gesch.  d.  chr.  K.  u.  d.  Papstthums,  Lahr.,  1882,  though  in  some 
respects  onesided,  may  be  mentioned  as  deserving  of  notice  for  its  general 
impartiality  and  love  of  the  truth. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    PEEPAEATION    FOB 
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The  pre-Christiau  World  preparing  the  way  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

§  6.  The  Standpoint  of  UniveesaIj  History. 

J      The  middle  point  of  the  epochs  and  developments  of  the 
I  human  race  is  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ.     With  it 
I  begins,  upon  it  rests,  the  fulness  of  the  time  (GhJ.  iv.  4), 
I  and  toward  it  the  whole  pre-Christian  history  is  directed 
fas  anticipatory  or  progressive.     This  preparation  has  its 
beginning   in  the  very  cradle   of  humanity,   and   is   soon 
parted  in  the  two  directions  of  Heathenism  and  Judaism. 
In  the  former   case  we  have  the  development  of  merely 
human  powers  and  capacities ;  in  the  latter  case  this  de- 
velopment is  carried  on  by  continuous   divine  revelation. 
Both  conrsps  of  devolopment,  distinguished  not  only  by  the 
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means,  but  also  by  the  task  undertaken  an.l  the  end  aimed 
at,  run  alongside  of  one  another,  until  in  the  fulness  of  the 
time  they  are  united  in  Christianity  and  contribute  thereto 
the  fruits  and  results  of  what  was  essential  and  character- 
istic in  their  several  separate  developments. 

§  7.  Heathenism. 

The  primitive  race  of  man,  surrounded  by  rich  and 
luxuriant  forms  of  nature,  put  this  abundance  of  primeval 
power  in  the  place  of  the  personal  and  supramundane  God. 
Surrounded  by  such  an  inexhaustible  fulness  of  life  and 
pleasures,  man  came  to  look  upon  nature  as  more  worthy  of 
sacrifice  and  reverence  than  a  personal  God  removed  far  off 
into  supramundane  heights.  Thus  arose  heathenism  as  to  its 
general  features :  a  self-absorption  into  the  depths  of  the  life] 
of  nature,  a  deification  of  nature,  a  worshipping  of  nature 
(Rom.  i.  21  ff.),  therefore,  the  religion  of  nature,  in  accord- 
ance with  which,  too,  its  moral  character  is  determined. 
Most  conspicuously  by  means  of  its  intellectual  culture  has 
heathenism  given  preliminary  aid  to  the  church  for  the 
performing  of  her  intellectual  task.  And  even  the  pagan 
empire,  with  its  striving  after  universal  dominion,  as  well 
as  the  active  commercial  intercourse  in  the  old  heathen 
world,  contributed  in  preparing  the  way  of  the  church. 

1.  The  Eeligious  Character  of  Heathenism.— The  hidden  powers  of  the 
life  of  nature  and  the  Boal,  not  intellectually  apprehended  in  the  form  of 
abatract  knowledge,  hut  laid  hold  of  in  immediate  practice,  and  developed 
in  Bpeculation  and  mysticism,  in  natural  magic  and  soothsaying,  and 
applied  to  all  the  relations  of  human  life,  seemed  revelations  of  the 
eternal  spirit  of  nature,  and,  mostly  by  means  of  the  intervention 
of  prominent  personalities  and  under  the  influence  of  various  geo- 
graphical and  ethnographical  peculiarities,  produced  manifold  systems 
of  the  religion  of  nature.  Common  to  all,  and  deeply  rooted  in  the 
nature  of  heathenism,  is  the  distinction  between  the  esoteric  religion 
of  the  priests,  and  the  exoteric  religion  of  the  people.  The  former  ia 
essentially  a  speoalative  ideal  pantheism ;  the  latter  is  for  the  most  part 
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I  a  mythical  and  ceremonial  polytheism.  The  religious  development  ol 
^  heathenism  has  nevertheless  been  by  no  means  stripped  of  all  elements 
of  truth.  Apart  from  casual  remnants  of  the  primitive  divine  revela- 
tion, which,  variously  contorted  on  their  transmission  through  heathen 
channels,  may  lie  at  the  foundation  or  be  inwrought  into  its  reUgioua 
systems,  the  hothouse-like  development  of  the  reUgion  of  nature  has 
anticipated  many  a  religious  truth  which,  in  the  way  of  divine  revela- 
tion, could  only  slowly  and  at  a  late  period  come  to  maturity,  but  ha« 
perverted  and  distorted  it  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  little  belter  than 
a  caricature.    ToJ^is_dass^belongjJorexample,ja^ 

the_xgaJ^IS'...si.-«sil«j8t«v-Jiyihi^^ 

of  hnnjaa^istjajmJKJwdU»s,>ieeD^^  n^'"™ 

without  excegtionj^Je^We  an  JJp„a«»e.mteBt.PJPiPbelio^(^  • 

from  God-forsaken  men,  which  is  first  toned  dpjyn  on.Qplgptha.toto. — 
hymns'orjoy  anOhanksgiving.  Witness  is  given  to  the  power  and 
eTei^*»TeirWM5fftBe^iIigton3  of  nature  in  the  time  of  their  bloom 
took  possession  of  and  ruled  over  the  minds  and  emotions  of  men,  by 
the  otherwise  unexampled  sacrifices  and  self-inflictions,  such  as  heca- 
tombs, ofEerings  of  children,  mutilation,  prostitution,  etc.,  to  which  its 
votaries  submitted,  and  not  less  the  almost  irresistible  charm  which  it 
exercised  again  and  again  upon  the  people  of  Israel  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  earlier  history.  It  also  follows  from  this  that  the  religion 
of  heathenism  does  not  consist  in  naked  lies  and  pure  illusions.  There 
are  elements  of  truth  in  the  lies,  which  gave  this  power  to  the  religion 
of  nature.  There  are  anticipations  of  redemption,  though  these  were 
demoniacally  perverted,  which  imparted  to  it  this  charm.  There  are 
mysterious  phenomena  of  natural  magic  and  soothsaying  which  seemed 
establish  their  divine  character.  But  the  worship  of  nature  had  the 
fate  of  all  unnatural,  precocious  development.  The  truth  was  soon 
swallowed  up  by  the  lies,  the  power  of  development  and  life,  of  which 
more  than  could  possibly  be  given  was  demanded,  was  soon  consumed 
^and  used  up.  The  blossoms  fell  before  the  fruit  had  set.  Mysteries 
land  oraeles,  magic  and  soothsaying,  became  empty  forms,  or  organs  ol 
I  intentional  fraud  and  common  roguery.  And  so  it  oame  to  pass  that 
one  harauspex  could  not  look  upon  another  without  laughing.  Un- 
belief mocked  everything,  superstition  assumed  its  most  absurd  and 
utterly  senseless  forms,  and  religions  of  an  irrational  mongrel  type 
Bought  in  vain  to  quicken  again  a  nerveless  and  soulless  heathenism. 

2.  The  Moral  Character  of  Heathenism. — Eeligious  character  and  moral 
character  go  always  hand  in  hand.  Thus,  too,  the  moral  life  among 
heathen  peoples  was  earnest,  powerful,  and  true,  or  lax,  defective,  and 
perverse,  in  the  same  proportion  as  was  the  religious  life  of  that  same 
period.     The  moral  faults  of  heathenism  flow  from  its  religious  faults. 
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It  was  a  religion  of  the  present,  to  whose  gods  therefore  vere  also 
anhesitatingly  ascribed  all  the  imperfections  of  the  present.  In  this 
way  religion  lost  all  its  power  fjr  raising  men  out  of  the  mire  and  dust 
surrounding  them.  The  partly  immoral  myths  auctioned  or  excused^ 
by  the  example  of  the  gods  the  grossest  immoralities.  As  the  type  andi 
pattern  of  reproductive  power  in  the  deified  life  of  nature,  the  gratifica4 
tiou  of  lust  was  often  made  the  central  and  main  point  in  divine  serviee.J 
The  idea  of  pure  humanitj^was_wholl;gjwanti^^  It  oonld 

only  reaoB  the  conception  of  nationality,  and  its  virtues  were  only  the 
virtues  of  citizens.    In  the  East  despotism  crushed,  and  in  the  West 
fierce  national   antipathies  stifled  the   acknowledgment  of,  universal 
human  rights  and  the  common  rank  of  men,  so  that  the  foreigner  ai"l 
the  slave  were  not  admitted  to  have  any  claims.     As  the  worth  of  man 
was  measured  only  by  his  political  position,  the  signifieanoo  of  woman 
was  wholly  overlooked  and  repudiated.     Her  position  was  at  most  only 
that  of  ike  maid  of  the  man,  and  was  degradea  to  the  lowest  depths 
in  the  East  by  reason  of  the  prevalent  polygamy.    Notwithstanding  all 
these  great  and  far-reaching  moral  faults,  heathenism,  in  tie  days  of 
its  bloom  and  power,  at  least  in  those  departments  of  the  moral  life,  such 
as  politics  and  municipal  matters,  in  which  pantheism  and  polytheism 
did  not  exert  their  relaxing  influence,  had  still  preserved  much  high 
moral  earnestness  and  an  astonishing  energy.     But  when  the  religion  | 
of  their  fathers,  reduced  to  emptiness  and  powerlessness,  ceased  to  be  j 
the  soul  and  bearer  of  those  departments  of  life,  all  moral  power  was 
also  withdrawn  from  them.    The  moral  deterioration  reached  its  culmi-  j 
nating  point  in  the  dissolute  age  of  the  Boman  Emperors.     In  this ' 
indescribable  state  of  moral  degeneration,  the  church  found  heathenism, 
when  it  began  its  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  world. 

^^he  Intellectual  Culture  in  Heathenism. — The  intellectual  culture  1 
orheathenism  has  won  in  regard  to  the  church  a  twofold  significance. 
On  the  one  hand  it  affords  a  pattern,  and  on  the  other  it  presents  i 
a  warning  beacon.  Pagan  science  end  art,  in  so  far  as  they  possens 
«  generally  culturing  influence  and  present  to  the  Christian  church 
a  special  type  for  imitation,  are  but  the  ultimate  results  of  the  in- 
tellectual activity  which  manifested  itself  among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  in  philosophy,  poetry  and  hi/storical  writing,  which  have  in 
two  directions,  as  to  form  and  as  to  contents,  become  the  model  for 
the  Christian  church,  preparing  and  breaking  up  its  way.  On  the 
one  side  they  produced  forms  for  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  life, 
which  by  their  exactness  and  clearness,  by  their  variety  and  many- 
sidedness,  afforded  to  the  new  intellectual  contents  of  Christianity  a 
means  for  its  formal  exposition  and  expression.  But,  on  the  otlier 
side,  they  also  produced,  from  profound  consideration  of  and  research 
into  nature  and   spirit,  history  and   life,  ideas  and  reflections  which 
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I'varioualy  formed  an  anticipation  of  the  ideas  of  redemption  and  prepared 
I  the  soil  for  their    reception.     The  influence,  however,  on  the  other 
I  hand,  which  oriental  forms  of  culture  had  upon  the  development  and 
'construction  of  the  history  of  redemption,  had  already  exhausted  itself 
upon  Judaism.    What  the   symbolism  of  orientalism  had  contnbuted 
to  Judaism,  namely  the  form  in  which  the  divine  contents  commnm- 
cated  by  Old  Testament  prophesy  should  be  presented  and  unfolded, 
the  dialectic  of  classical  heathenism  was  to  Christianity,  in  which  the 
lymbolio  covering  of  Judaism   was  to  be   torn  off  and  the  thought  of 
divine  redemption  to  be  manifested  and  to  be  laid  hold  of  in  its  purely 
intellectual  form.     The  influence  of  heathenism  upon  the  advancing 
church  in  the  other  direction  as  affording  a  picture  of  what  was  to  be 
avoided,  was  represented  not  less  by  Eastern  culture  than  by  the  classical 
culture  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     Here  it  was  exclusively  the  con- 
tents, and  indeed  the  ungodly  anti-ohristian  contents,  the  specifioally 
hpatl}en  substance  of  the  pagan  philosophy,  theosbphy,  and  mysterio- 
gophy,  which  by  means  of  tolerated  forms  of  culture  sought  to  penetrate 
|and  completely  paganize  Christianity.     To  heathenism,  highly  cultured 
Ibut  phiming  itself  in  the  arrogance  of  its  sublime  wisdom,  Christianity, 
K;by  whose  suggestive  profundity  it  had  been  at  first  attracted,  appeared 
['altogether   too    simple,   unphUosophioal,  unspeculative,  to  satisfy  the 
'supposed  requirements  of  the  culture  of  the  age.     There  was  needed, 
\  it  was  thought,  fructification  and  enriching  by  the  collective  wisdom 
j  of  the  East  and  the  West  before  religion  could  in  truth  present  itself  u 
'  absolute  and  perfect. 

i.  The  Hellenic  Philosophy.— What  is  true  of  Greek-Roman  culture 
gener31y''onT?3'mSf^ara^Tormal  sides,  that  it  powerfully  influenced 
Christianity  now  budding  into  flower,  is  preeminently  true  of  the  Greek 

t Philosophy.    Regarded  as  a  prefiguration  of  Christianity,  Greek  philo- 
sophy presents  a  negative  side  in  so  far  as  it  led  to  the  disaolutioa  of 
heathenism,  and  a  positive  side  in  so  far  as  it,  by  furnishing  form  and 
contents,  contributed  to  the  oonstraetion  of  Christianity.    From  its  very 
origin  Hellenic  philosophy  contributed  to  the  negative  process  by  under- 
mining the  people's  faith  in  heathenism,  preparing  for  the  overthrow  of 
idolatry,  and  leading  heathenism  to  take  a  despondent  view  of  its  own 
future.     ItJs,^^sj£gpi,gaO£lia,.dkdUIL-EJi.^^ 
figuring  of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  Greek  philosophy  comes  first 
decidedly  into  view.     Hjgfhumlilfl  fiOnfeftSJOIl  fif,..igBgiaiaS§u^^fe>nSJi5g_ 
^Uh^]s}iS.,^:.S^S§SS&,SaJ^S.Xm&Mmi'',  thejiaasg^^.h^s  deepest" 
thoughts  and  yearnings  back   to  divine  sueeestiona  (his  AaiaSnor),  his 

r  ..^.  .  .■-  .-  -, -"i  --1  ir-i[  i"iii  mri«"ii~  11 -11 1 — Try — ^rr  -    iir^*(f*^ii  .  TuMinnm.iiiii^ii        jJT^ '%  — ^ , 

grave  resignation  to  oircunista£ceSjjjid_hisjo^ul  jiojejn  a  more  blessed 
fiifare,  mayj^rtajnlj_be  jggaMe^^  prophetic 

died  B.C.  348,  with  independent  speculative  and  poetic  power7"WR>ugh| 
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the  scattered  hints  of  bia  teacher's  wisdom  into  an  organically  arti- 
eulated  theory  of  the  universe,  which   in  its  anticipatory  profundity 
approached  more  nearly  to  the  Christian  theory  of  the  universe  than, 
Bi^fother  '^^^^^^^^^JS^S&SL^X^'liSiA'     His  philosophy  leads  menj 
to  an  appreciation  of  his  God-related  nature,  takes  liim  past  the  viBiblel 
and  sensible  to  the  eternal  prototypes  of  all  beauty,  truth  and  goodness! 
from  which  be  has  fallen  away,  and  awakens  in  him  a  profound  lougJ 
ing  after  bis  lost  possessions.     In  regard  to  matter  Aristotle,  wh:   died 
B.O.  322,  goe^  not  stand  so  cbaelr-related  tQ.CbriatiamtY  as  Plato,  but 
in  regard  to  form,  be  has  much  more  decidedly  iulluenced  the  logical 
thinking  and  av^tqiBatizing  nf.,la.l.er-^ChnatLan.  scienms.     In  these  two, 
however,  are  reached  the  highest  elevation  of  the  philosophical  thinking 
of  the  Greeks,  viewed  in  itself  as  well  as  in  its  positive  and  constructive 
influence  upon  the  church.     As  philosophy  dovra  to  that  time,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  had  wrought  for  the  dissolution  of  the  religion 
of  the  people,  it  now  proceeded  to  work  its  own  overthrow,  and  brought 
into   ever    deeper,  fuller    and    clearer    consciousness    the    despairing 
estimate  of  the  world  regarding  itself.    This  is  shown  most  significantly 
in  the  three  schools  of  philosophy  which  were  most  widely  spread  at 
the  entrance  of  the  church  into  the  Grasco-Eoman  world,  Epicureanism, 
Stoicism,  and  Scepticism.   .Epicurus,  who  died  b.o.  271i.in  his  jphilosophy 
seeks  the  highest  good  in  pleasure,  recognises  in  the  world  only  a  play 
of  fortune,  regards  the  soul  as  mortal,  and  supposes  that  the  gods  in 
their  blissful  reliremeut  no  longer  take  any  thought  about  the  world. 
Stoicism,  founded    by  Zeuo,    who  died  in  B.C.  260,  over   against    the 
Epicurean  deism  set  up  a  bylozoifftispan^l^akm,  made  the  development 
of  the  world  dependent  upon  the  unalterable  necessity  of  fate,  which 
brings  about  a  universal  conflagration,  out  of  which  again  a  new  world 
springs  to  follow  a  similar  course.     To  look  on  pleasure  with  contempt, 
to  scorn  pain,  and  in  cai^e  of  necessity  to  end  a  fruitless  life  by  suicide — 
these  constitute  the  core  of  all  wisdom.    When  be  has  reached  such  a 
height  in  the  mastery  of  self  and  of  the  world  the  wise  man  is  his  own 
god,  finding  in  himself  all  that  he  needs.     Finally,  in  conflict  with  1 
Stoicism  arose  the  Scepticism  of  the  'Sew  Acudemy,  at  the  head  of  which  I 
were  Arcesilaus  who  dijolBjO.,^^^^,  and  Ciwnead^es. who  died  b.o.  l^^S.  i 
This  school  renounced  all  knowledge  of  truth  as  something  really  unl 
attainable,  and  in  the  moderation  (iroxi)  of  every  opinion  placed  thi 
sum  of  theoretic  wisdom,  while  it  regarded  the  sum  of  all  practical 
wisdom  to  consist  in  the  evidence  of  every  passionate  or  excitiug  effort.  ' 
6.  The  Heathen  State^— Jn  the  grand  endeavour  of  heathenism  to  re- 
deem'Tlself  T)'y  its  own  resources  and  according  to  its  own  pleasure,  the  | 
attempt  was  finally  made  by  the  concentration  of  all  forces  into  onel 
colossal  might.     To  gather  into  one  point  all  the  mental  and  bodily! 
powers  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  through  them  also  all  powers  of 
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nature  and  the  products  of  all  zones  and  lands,  and  to  put  them  nndef 
i  one  will,  and  then  in  this  will  to  recognise  the  personal  and  risible  repre- 
]  sentation  of  the  godhead— to  this  was  heathenism  driven  by  an  inner 
necessity.  Hence  arose  a  struggle,  and  in  consequence  of  the  pertinacity 
with  which  it  was  carried  on,  one  kingdom  after  another  was  overthrown, 
uutfl  the  climax  was  reached  in  the  Eoman  empire.  Yet  even  this 
empire  was  broken  and  dissolved  when  opposed  by  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Like  all  the  endeavours  of  heathenism,  this 
struggle  for  absolnte  sovereignty  had  a  twofold  aspect ;  there  are  thereby 
made  prominent  men's  own  ways  and  God's  ways,  the  undivine  aims  ol 
men,  and  the  blessed  results  which  God's  government  of  the  world  could 
secure  for  them.  We  have  here  to  do  first  of  all  simply  with  the  Boman 
universal  empire,  but  the  powers  that  rose  in  specesaion  after  it  are  only 
rejuvenations  and  powerful  continuations  of  the  endeavour  of  the  earlier 
power,  and  so  that  is  true  of  every  state  which  is  true  of  the  Boman. 
Its  significance  as  a  preparer  of  the  way  for  the  church  is  just  tliis, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  articulation  of  the  world  into  one  great  state 
organisation,  the  various  stages  and  elements  of  culture  found  among 
the  several  civilized  races  hitherto  isolated,  contributed  now  to  one 
universal  civilization,  and  a  rapid  circulation  of  the  new  life-blood 
driven  by  the  church  through  the  veins  of  the  nations  was  made 
possible  and  easy.  With  special  power  and  nniversal  success  had  the 
exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  this  direction  made  a  beginning, 
^  which  reached  perfection  under  the  Boman  empire.    The  ever  advancing 

|ningof  the  church  was  spoken  ^^mideratoqdin  all  quartera  of  ^ 
Eqm&Jisegipire,  which  seemed,  like  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  doom 
of  the  confusion  of  languages  which  accompanied  the  rise  of  heathenism 
(Gen.  xi.),  to  celebrate  its  return  to  the  divine  favour,  belongs  also  pre- 
eminently to  those  preparatory  influences.    And  as  the  heathen  state 
sought  after  the  concentration  of  all  might,  Industry  and  Trade,  moved 
by  the  same  principle,  sought  after  the  concentration  of  wealth  and 
'f  profit.    But  as  worldly  enterprise  tor  its  own   ends  made  paths  for 
:  universal  commerce  over  wastes  and  seas,  and  visited  for  purposes  of 
i  trade  the  remotest  countries  and  climes,  it  served  unwittingly  and  tinin- 
I  teutionally  the  higher  purposes  of  divine  grace  by  opening  a  way  for  the 
'  spread  ol  the  message  of  the  gospel. 


§  8.  Judaism. 

In  a  land  whicli,  like  the  people  themselves,  combined 
the  character  of  insular  exclusiveness  with  that  of  a  central 
position  in  the  ancient  world,  Israel  on  account  of  the  part 
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which  it  was  called  to  play  in  universal  history,  had  to  be 
the  receiver  and  communicator  of  God's  revelations  of  His 
salvation,  had  to  live  quiet  and  apart,  taking  little  to  do 
with  the  world's  business ;  having,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
assurance  from  God's  promise  that  disasters  threatened  by 
heathenish  love  of  conquest  and  oppression  would  be 
averted.  This  position  and  this  task  were,  indeed,  only  too 
often  forgotten.  Only  too  often  did  the  Israelites  mix 
themselves  up  in  worldly  affairs,  with  which  they  had  no 
concern.  Only  too  often  by  their  departure  from  their  God 
did  they  make  themselves  like  the  heathen  nations  in 
religion,  worship,  and  conversation,  so  that  for  correction 
and  punishment  they  had  often  to  be  put  under  a  heavy 
yoke.  Yet  the  remnant  of  the  holy  seed  (Isa.  iv.  3 ;  vi.  13) 
which  was  never  wholly  wanting  even  in  times  of  general 
apostasy,  as  well  as  the  long-suffering  and  faithfulness  of 
their  God,  ensured  the  complete  realisation  of  Israel's 
vocation,  even  though  the  unspiritual  mass  of  the  people 
finally  rejected  the  offered  redemption. 

1.  JndalBm  Tinder  spgcMI^aliito^  of  God  thron^hA^  Prophecy 

— ^Abraha55_wa8jsh2SajUas  a  eingle  individual  (Isa.  li.  2),  and,  as  the 
creator  of  eomething  new,  God  called  forth  from  an  nnfruittal  womb 
the  seed  of  promise.    As  saviour  and  redeemer  from  existing  misery 
He  delivered  the  people  of  promise  from  the  oppression  of  Egyptian 
slavery.    In  the  Holy  Land  the  family  must  work  out  its  own  develop- 
ment, bat  in  order  that  the  family  might  be  able  unrestrainedly  to  ex- 
pand into  a  great  nation,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  first  go  down  into 
Egypt.    Moses  led  the  people  thus  disciplined  out  of  the  foreign  land,^ 
and  gaTe  them  a  theocratic  constitution,  law,  and  worship  as  means  fori 
the  accomplishment  of  their  calling,  as  a  model  and  a  Echoolmasterl 
leading  on  to  future  perfection  (Gal.  iii.  24 ;  Heb.  x.  1).    The  going  out| 
of  Egypt  was  the  birth  of  the  nation,  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai  was 
its  consecration  as  a  holy  nation.    Joshua  set  forth  the  last  condition 
for  an  independent  people,  the  possession  of  a  country  commensurate 
with  the  task  of  the  nation,  a  land  of  their  own  that  would  awaken 
patriotic  feelings.    Now  the  theocracy  under  the  form  of  a  purely  popular 
institution  nnder  the  fostering  care  of  the  priesthood  could  and  should 
haye  borne  fruit,  but  the  period  of  the  Judges  proves  that  those  two  factors 
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of  development  were  not  suiBoicnt,  and  so  now  two_new^agencies^ niaka 
their  appearance ;  the  Proplietic  order  as  a  distinct  and  regular  office, 
coi^tute§^r"the  purpose  of  being  a  mouth  to  God  and  a  conscience 
to  the  state,  and  the  Kingly  order  for  the  protecting  of  the  theocracy 
against  hurt  from  without  and  for  the  establishment  of  peace  within  her 
borders.  By  David's  successes  the  theocracy  attained  unto  a  high  degree  of 
political  significance,  and  by  Solomon's  building  of  the  temple  the  typical 
form  of  worship  reached  the  highest  point  of  its  development.  In  spite, 
however,  of  prophecy  and  royalty,  the  people,  ever  withdrawing  them- 
selves more  and  more  from  their  true  vocation,  were  not  able  outwardly 
and  inwardly  to  maintain  the  high  level.  The  division  of  the  kingdom, 
internal  feuds  and  conflicts,  their  untheocratio  entanglement  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  the  growing  tendency  to  fall  away  from  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  and  to  engage  in  the  worship  of  high  places,  and  calves,  and 
nature,  called  down  incessantly  the  divine  judgments,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  fell  a  prey  to  tiie  heathen.  Yet  this  discipline  was  not  in 
vain.  Cyrus  decreed  their  return  and  their  independent  organization, 
and  even  prophecy  was  granted  for  a  time  to  the  restored  community  for 
its  establishment  and  consolidation.  Under  these  political  developments 
has  prophecy,  in  addition  to  its  immediate  concern  with  its  own  times  in 
respect  of  teaching,  diijcipline,  and  exhortation,  given  to  the  promise  of 
future  salvation  its  fullest  expression,  bringing  a  bright  ray  of  comfort 
and  hope  to  light  up  the  darkness  of  a  gloomy  present.  The  fading 
memories  of  the  happy  times  of  the  brilliant  victories  of  David  and  the 
glorious  peaceful  reign  of  Solomon  formed  the  bases  of  the  delineations 
of  the  future  Messianic  kingdom,  wliile  the  disasters,  the  suffering  and 
the  humiliation  of  the  people  during  the  period  of  their  decay  gave  an 
impulse  to  Messianic  longings  for  a  Messiah  suffering  for  the  sins  of  the 
people  and  taking  on  Himself  all  their  misery.  And  now,  after  it  had 
effected  its  main  purpose,  prophecy  was  silenced,  to  be  reawakened  only 
in  a  complete  and  final  form  when  the  fulness  of  time  had  come. 
J  ^Indaism  after  the  Cessation  of  Prophecy. — The  time  had  now  come 
I  vmen  the  chosen  people,  eioancipaied'lrom  the  immediate  discipline  of 
I  divine  revelation,  but  furnished  with  the  results  and  experiences  of  a 
trich  course  of  instruction,  and  accompanied  by  the  law  as  a  schoolmaster 
and  by  the  light  of  the  prophetic  word,  should  themselves  work  out  the 
purpose  of  their  calling.  The  war  of  extermination  which  Antioohns 
Epiphanes  in  his  heathen  fanaticism  waged  against  Judaism,  was  happUy 
and  victoriously  repelled,  and  once  more  the  nation  won  its  political 
independence  under  the  Maccabees.  At  last,  however,  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing corruption  of  the  ruling  Maccabeau  family,  they  were  ensnared 
{'  by  the  craft  of  tte  Roman  empire.  The  Syrian  religipus  persecution 
and  the  subsequent  oppression  of  the  Romans  roused  the  national  spirit 
f  and  the  attachment  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers  to  the  most  extreme 
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exclusiveness,  fanatical  hatred,  and  proud  Boom  of  everything  foreign,  i 
and  converted  the  Messianic  hope  into  a  mere  pobtical  and  frantically  i 
carnal  expectation.    True  piety  more  and  moro  disappeared  in  a  punc- 1 
tilious  legalism  and  ceremonialism,  in  a  conceited  self-righteousness  and 
boastful  confidence  in  their  own  good  works.    Priests  and  scribes  were 
eagerly  bent  on  fostering  this  tei.dency  and  increasing  the  unsuBcepti- 
bility  of  the  masses  for  the  spirituality  of  the  redemption  that  was  draw- 
ing nigh,  by  multiplying  and  exaggerating  external  rules  and  by  perveise 
interpretation  of  scripture.    But  in  spite  of  all  these  perverting  and  far- 
reaching  tendencies,  there  was  yet  in  quiet  obscurity  a  sacred  plantation 
of  the  true  Israel  (John  i.  47 ;  Luke  i.  6 ;  ii.  25,  38,  etc.),  as  a  garden  ol 
God  for  the  first  reception  of  salvation  in  Christ. 

S^yie^^Sjnaeogaea, — The  institution  of  the  Synagogues  was  ol  the 
gr^test  importance  for  the  spread  and  development  ol  post-exilian 
Judaism.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  consciousness  that,  besides  the 
continuance  of  the  symbolical  worship  ol  the  temple,  a  ministry  ol  the 
word  for  edification  by  means  of  the  revelation  ol  God  in  the  law  and 
the  prophets  was,  after  the  withdrawal  of  prophecy,  all  the  more  a  press- 
ing need  and  duty.  But  they  also  afforded  a  nursery  lor  the  endeavour 
to  widen  and  contract  the  law  ol  Moses  by  Babbinical  rules,  lor  the 
tendency  to  external  legalism  and  hypocrisy,  for  the  national  arrogance 
and  the  carnal  Messianic  expectations,  which  from  them  passed  over  into 
the  life  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  synagogues,  especially  I 
outside  ol  Palestine,  among  the  dispersion,  won  a  far-reaching  signifi- 1 
oance  lor  the  church  by  reason  ol  their  missionary  tendency.  For  here  I 
where  every  Sabbath  the  holy  scripture  ol  the  Old  Testament  was  read 
in  the  Greek  translation  ol  the  Septuagint  and  expounded,  a  convenient 
opportunity  was  given  to  heathens  longing  for  salvation  to  gain  acquaint- 
ance with  the  revelations  and  promises  of  God  in  the  Old  Covenant,  and 
here  there  was  already  a  place  for  the  first  ministers  of  the  gospel,  from 
which  they  could  deliver  their  message  to  an  assembled  multitude  of 
people  Irom  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  (Schiirer,  "  Hist,  ol  the 
Jewish  People  in  the  Time  ol  Jesus  Christ,"  Div.  ii.  vol.  2.  "  The 
Sohooymd  Synagogue,"  pp.  44-89.    Edin.,  1885.) 

Ijj^arisees,  Saddncees,  and  Essenes. — The  strict,  traditionally  legalistic,  J 
oa^^lfi^^SSiflH^'''''  ien'd'enoy  oFKst-Exilian  Judaism  had  its  repre-  | 
eentatives  and  supporters  in  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  (D'ty-IIB^  d^u/jicr-  ! 
fUym),  so  called  because  their  main  endeavour  was   to  maintain  thel 
strictest  separation  from  everything  heathenish,  foreign,  and  oeremoniallyf 
nnclean.    By  their  ostentatious  display  of  zeal  for  the  law,  their  con- 
tempt for  everything  not  Jewish,  their  democratic  principles  and  their 
arrogant  patriotism,  they  won  most  completely  the  favour  of  the  people  ; 
they  shared  the  evil  fortunes  of  the  Maccabean  princes,  and  becamn  the 
bitterest  enemies  oltheHerodij.ns,  and  eutcrtained_a_burning  fanatical 
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^hatred  to  the  Bomans.    They  held  sway  in  the  synagogues  to  such  an 

I  extent  that  the  names  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  regarded  as  almost 

I  synonymous,  and  even  in  the  Sanhedrim  they  secured  many  seats.    In 

the  tjmqa  nf  jflmja  tiL'ftS"h""ip  "^  ^'1'"'  qui  ShBjaiasisauimMM?&.o''^ 

another,  the  former  pleading  for  somewhat  laxjfiews^js£ecial^j^_rMer- 

enceWdivororan3'}£e^obigJtio£oro^ 

the  most  ngorousini^^taTion^o^^^  Both,  however,  were  agreed 

in  the  recognition  of  oral  tradition,  the  irapaddjeis  twv  iraTipav,  as  a 
binding  authority  and  an  essential  supplement  to  the  law  of  Moses.  In 
direct  opposition  to  them  stand  the  Saddncees.ont  olBymKatklC-mth.ihe 
aspirationsoft^people,  and  abandonmg  wholly  the  sacred  traditions, 
andlomn£them^eI^3JnJfiaguw  w^^  The 

name  originaliy  desi^iatedthem  as  descendants  of  the  old  temple  aris- 
Stocraoy  represented  by  the  family  of  the  high  priest  Madok,  and,  in  con- 
iSeciuenoe  of  the  similarity  in  sound  between  D^p-l'^V  "md  D'p*3V,  g*^^ 
fexpression  to  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  and  truly  righteous 
because  of  their  outward  adherence  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Proceeding  on 
the  principle  that  virtue  as  a  free  act  of  man  has  in  it  its  own  worth  and 
reward,  just  as  vice  has  in  it  its  own  punishment,  th.ejUCejecJbe£Utb0.,,4{>£- 

*''?!-.°l  *.  .*"*??!,  i'iteiaJfig&lti^S-iafttoaa^-aa.eaaaKctioaJihB 

eijstencejdjngel^s^gd^jjtj^ji^^ 

ledge.'  i^tigiSi>5gli6°i  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  named  by  Fhilo, 
josephus,  and  the  elder  Pliny,  form  a  third  sect.  Their  name  was 
probably  derived  from  S<Dnj  pious.  The  original  germ  of  their  society 
is  found  in  distinct  colonies  on  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  kept 
apart  fiom  the  other  Jews,  and  recognised  even  among  themselves  four 
different  grades  of  initiation,  each  order  being  strictly  separated  from  the 
others.  A  member  was  received  only  after  a  three  years'  novitiate,  and 
.^undertook  to  keep  secret  the  mysteries  of  the  order.  Community  of 
I  goods  in  the  several  communities  and  clans,  meals  in  common  accom- 
I  panied  by  religious  ceremonies,  frequent  prayers  in  the  early  morning 
with  the  face  directed  to  the  rising  sun,  oft  repeated  washings  and 
oleansings,  diligent  application  to  agriculture  and  other  peaceful  occupa- 
tions, abstaining  from  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine,  from  trade  and  every 
warlike  pursuit,  from  slavery  and  taking  of  oaths,  perhaps  also  absti- 
nence from  marriage  in  the  higher  orders,  were  the  main  conditions  of 
membership  in  their  association.  The  Sabbath  was  observed  with  great 
strictness,  but  sacrifices  of  blood  were  abolished,  and  all  anointing  with 
oU  was  regarded  as  polluting.  They  still,  however,  maintained  oonnec 
tion  with  Judaism  by  sending  gifts  to  the  temple.     So  far  the  order  may 


'  See  Sermon  on  The  Pharisees  in  Mozley's  "  tJniv.  Sermons,"  Lond., 
1876;   also  Schiirer,  Div.  II.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-43,  " Pharisees  and  Baddu 
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fairly  bo  re(;ardodj__as  it  is  by  Bitschl,  as  a  spiritualizing  exaggeration  of  , 

the  Mosftip  jiis%fttiUOaiiD«j3i2SH^Iffit?i3jni^^^  | 

on  Jewish  soil,  and  iudood  especially  as  an  attempt  to  realize  the  calling  t 
set  forth  in  Exod.  xix.  6,  6,  and  repudiated  in  Exod.  xx.  19,  20,  unto  all  | 
Israelites  to  be  a  spiritual  priesthood.    Bnt  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  EsBenes,  according  to  Josephua,  considered  the  body  as  a  prison  in 
which  the  soul  falling  from  its  ethereal  existence  is  toHbe  confined  until 

~  '    ~'   ~  •  I  I    mil        .LI  iipii  imxintiMW— "1*1  '■'i'""    '  "mi  " "  Ti'  '  t  n    i t  "t 

^^^  fe'^-Ua JSttera.  as,  AmVn .  JLjietorns  again  to  heaven,  this  can 
scarcely  be  explained  as  originating  from  any  other  tlian.a jifi^tfagft  fipjyrce. 
especially  from  the  widely  spread  influences  of  Neo-Pythagoreanism  (§  24). 
-  Lll<atty.(jlj^ir3eriYes"^eu'a^  the  Asi3fflan8, 

Chasidim,  or  Pious,  in  1  Maco.  ii.  42 ;  vii.  13 ;  and  2  Mace.  xiv.  6.  Very 
striking  too  is  Hilgenfeld's  carefully  weighed  and  ably  sustained  theory 
(Ketzergesch.,  pp'87-14§)',  that  their  descent  is  to  be  traced  from  the  Kenite 
Bechabites  (Jer.  xxxv. ;  Judg.  i.  16),  and  their  name  from  the  city  tierasa, 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  called  in  Joseplins  also'Ess'a,'  where  tEelSeoEatites' 
abandoning  their  tent  life,  formed  a  settlement.  In  the  time  of  Jose-  I 
phuB  the  Essencs  numbered  about  four  thousand.  lu  consequence  of  the  I 
Jewish  war,  which  brought  distress  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the 
Christians,  they  were  led  into  friendly  relatious  with  Christianity;  but 
even  when  adopting  fue  Cnnstian  doctrines,  they  stiU  carried  with  them 
many  of  their  earlier  tenets  (§  28,  2,  3).' 

§  9.  Samaritanism. 

The  Samaritans,  who  came  into  existence  at  the  time  of  j 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  from  the  blendingf 
of  Israelitish  and  heathenish  elements,  desired  fellowshipB 
with  the  Jewish  colony  that  returned  from  the  Babylonishl 
captivity,  but  were  repelled  on  account  of  their  manifold! 
compromises  with  pagan  practice.     And  although   an  ex-» 
peUed  Jew  named  Mana^seh  purified  their  religion  as  far  as 
possible  of  heathenish  elements,  and  gave  them  a  temple 
Bnd  order  of  worship  on  Mount  Gerizim,  this  only  increased 
the  hatred  of  the  Jews  against  them.     Holding  fast  to  the 
Judaism  taught  them  by  Manasseh,  the  Samaritans  never 
adopted  the  refinements  and  perversions  of  later  Judaism. 

'  See  Lightfoot,  Ep.  to  the  Col.,  5th  ed.,  Lond.,  1880,  Diss,  on  "  Es- 
senes,  their  Name,  Origin,  and  Kelation  to  Christianity,"  pp.  849-419; 
also  Schurer,  Div.  II.  vol.  ii.  pp.  188-218,  "  The  Essenes." 

D 
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I  Their  Messianic  expectations  remained  purer,  tbeir  particu- 
j  larism  less  severe.  While  thus  rendered  capable  of  forming 
a  more  impartial  estimate  of  Christianity,  they  were  also 
inclined  upon  the  whole,  because  of  the  hatred  and  contempt 
whioh  they  had  to  endure  from  Pharisaic  Judaism,  to  look 
with  favour  upon  Christianity  despised  and  persecuted  as 
they  themselves  had  been  (John  iv.  41 ;  Acts  viii.  5  S.). 

iOn  the  other  hand,  the  syncretic-heathen  element,  which 
still  flourished  in  Samaritanism,  showed  its  opposition  to 
Christianity  by  positive  reactionary  attempts  (§  25,  2).* 

§  10.  Intercourse  between  Judaism  and  Heathenism. 

Alexander  the  Great's  conquest  of  the  world  brought  into 
connection  with  one  another  the  most  diverse  elements  of 
culture  in  antiquity.     Least  of  all  could  Judaism  outside  of 
Palestine,  the  diaspora,  living  amid  the  influences  of  heathen 
or  Hellenic  culture  and  ways  of  viewing  things,  withdraw 
;  itself  from  the  syncretic  current  of  the  age.    The  Jews  of 
Eastern  Asia  maintained  a  closer  connection  and  spiritual 
;;  affinity  with  the  exclusive  Palestinian  Eabbinism,  and  the 
I  heathen  element,  which  here  penetrated  into  their  religious 
I  conceptions,  became,  chiefly  through  the  Talmud,  the  com- 
mon property  of  post-Christian  Judaism.     But  heathenism 
also,  contemptible  as  Judaism  appeared  to  it,  was  susceptible 
to  Jewish  influences,  impressed  by  the  deeper  religious  con- 
tents of  Judaism,  and  though  only  sporadic,  instances  of 
such  influence  were  by  no  means  rare. 

{jlJ  luflaeiioe  ot  Hjathenism  upon  Jndaism. — This  reached  its  greatest 
:  Btrengtj  in  Eg^,  the  special  centre  and  source  of  the  syncretic  ten- 
1  denoies  ol  the  age.  Forming  for  itself  by  means  of  the  adoption  of  Oreek 
I  culture  and  especially  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  a  more  universal  basis 
'  of  culture,  Jewish  Hellenism  flourished  in  Alexandria.  After  Aristobnlns, 

'Nutt,    Sketch  of  Samaritan  History,  Dogma,  and  Literature.    Lond., 
1874. 
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who  wrote  'E{ij7^(7«s  ttjs  M(t>v<r4as,  about  B.C.  170,  now  only  found  in  a 
fragment  oi  clouttful  authority,  anStETauffiSr'ofTfio  Book  of  Wisdom, 
the  chief  representative  of  this  tendency  was  the  Alexandrian  Jew  Philo, 
a  contemporary  of  Christ.  His  Platonism  enriched  by  elements^  dWwu 
from  Old  Testament  revelation  and  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Essenea 
has  on  many  points  carried  its  speculation  to  the  very  borders  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  has  formed  a  scaffolding  for  the  Christian  philosophy  of  the 
Omrch  Fathers.  He  taught  that  all  nations  have  received  a  share  of 
divine  truth,  but  that  the  actual  founder  and  father  of  all  true  philosophyi 
was  Moses,  whose  legislation  and  teaching  formed  the  source  of  informa-l 
tiou  for  even  the  Greek  Philosophy  and  Mysteriosophy.  But  it  is  only! 
by  means  of  allegorical  interpretation  that  such  depths  can  be  disooveredj 
God  is  t4  if^^  ™2;yjJj;*iSi'i'''  -^^  intermediate  world,  corresponding  k/ 
the  Platonic  worfd  of  ideas,  is  the  K^ffug^n^oijT^,  oousisting  of  innumerable 
spirits  and  powers,  angels  and  souls  of  men,  but  bound  together  into  a 
unity  in  and  issuing  from  the  Word  of  God,  who  as  the  \6yos  ^eSta^erif 
was  embraced  in  God  from  eternity,  coming  forth  from  God  as  the  XAyoj 
wpoipopiKit  for  the  creation  of  the  world  (thought  and  word).  The  visible 
world,  on  account  of  the  physical  impotence  of  matter,  is  an  imperfect 
representation  of  the  K6fffios  voiyro^,  etc.  On  the  ground  of  the  writing 
De  vita  contemplativa  attributed  to  Philo,  the  TherapentB,  or  worship- 
pers of  God,  mentioned  therein,  had  been  regarded  as  a  contemplative 
ascetic  sect  related  to  the  Essenes,  affected  by  an  Alexandrian  philoso- 
phical spirit,  living  a  sort  of  monastic  life  in  the  neighbdarhood  of 
Alexandria,  until  Lucius  (Strassb.,  1879)  withdrew  them  from  the  domain 
of  history  to  that  of  Utopian  romance  conceived  in  support  of  a  special 
theory.  This  scholar  has  proved  that  the  writing  referred  to  cannot 
possibly  be  assigned  to  Philo,  but  must  have  been  composed  about  the  end 
of  the  third  century  in  the  interest  of  Christian  monasticism,  for  which  it 
presented  an  idealizing  apology.  This,  however,  has  been  contested  by 
Weingarten,  in  Herzog,  x.  761,  on  good  grounds,  and  the  origin  of  the 
book  has  been  assigned  to  a  period  soon  after  Philo,  when  Hellenistioj 
Judaism  was  subjected  to  a  great  variety  of  religious  and  philosophical 
iufluencea.' 

r  2.  Inflaence  of  Jodaism  upon  Hsathenism. — The  heathen  state  showed 
itself  generally  tolerant  toward  Judaism.  Alexander  the  Great  and  hit 
successors,  the  Ptolemies,  to  some  extent  also  the  Seleucidss,  allowed  the 
Jews  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  various  privileges,  while  the! 
Bomans  allowed  Judaism  to  rank  as  a  religio  licita.  Nevertheless  thej 
Jews  were  universally  despised  and  hated.  Tacitus  calls  them  despectis-l 
iima  part  tervientium,  teterrima  gent;  and  even  the  better  class  of 
writers,  snch  as  Manetho,  Justin,  Tacitus,  gave  currency  to  the  most 

•  On  Philo,  see  Sohiirer,  Div.  II.  vol.  iii.  pp.  321-381. 
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absurd  stories  and  malicious  calumnies  against  them.  In  opposition  to 
these  the  Jewish  historian  Flavins  Josephus  took  pains  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  Greeks  and  Romans  against  his  nation,  by  presenting  to 
them  its  history  and  institutions  in  the  most  favourable  light.  But  on 
the  other  side,  tlie  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  called  th« 
Septuagint,  as  well  as  the  multitude  of  Jewish  synagogues,  which  during 
the'iioman  period  were  scattered  over  the  whole  world,  afforded  to  every 
heathen  interested  therein  the  opportunity  of  discovering  by  personal 
examination  and  inquiry  the  characteristic  principles  of  Judaism.  When, 
therefore,  we  consider  the  utterly  corrupt  condition  of  heathenism,  we 
caimot  wonder  that  Judaism,  in  spite  of  all  the  contempt  that  was  thrown 
upon  it,  would  attract,  by  reason  of  its  hoary  antiquity  and  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  its  creed,  the  significance  of  its  worship,  and  its  Messianic 
jpromises,  many  of  the  better  aspiring  heathens,  who  were  no  longer  satis- 

Ified  with  their  sorely  degraded  forms  of  religion.  And  though  indeed 
only  a  few  enrolled  themselves  as  "  Proseliftys  of  ]Bli</hteousness,"  entering 

,|the  Jewish  community  by  submitting  to  the  rite  of  cirenmcisipn,  the 

Vfiumber  of  the  ".£j:(28iL'(to,  0/  tjg  Ggtg  "  who  without  observing  the  whole 
of  the  ceremonial  law  undertook'  to  abandon  their  idols  and  to  worship 
Jehovah,  in  aU  ranks  of  society,  mgsjjy  ym^^n,  was  very  considerable, 

I  and  it  was  just  among  them  that  Christianity  found  the  most  hearty 


and  friendly  acceptance. 

§  11.  The  Fulness  of  Time. 

The  fulness  of  the  olden  time  had  come  when  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era  burst  forth  over  xhe  mountains  of  Judea.  All 
that  Judaism  and  heathenism  had  heen  able  to  do  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  this  new  era  had  now  been  done.  Hea- 
thenism was  itself  conscious  of  its  impotence  and  unfitness 
;for  satisfying  the  religious  needs  of  the  human  spirit,  and 
■wlierever  it  had  not  fallen  into  dreary  unbelief  or  wild 
.  jujjerstition,  it  struggled  and  agonized,  aspiring  after  some- 
thing better.  In  this  way  negatively  a  path  was  prepared 
for  the  church.  In  science  and  art,  as  well  as  in  general 
intellectual  culture,  heathenism  had  produced  something 
great  and  imperishable ;  and  ineffectual  as  these  in  them- 
selves had  proved  to  restore  again  to  man  the  peace  which 
he  had  lost  and  now  sought  after,  they  might  become  effec- 
*ually  helpful  for  such  purposes  when  made  subservient  to 
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the  true  salvation.  And  so  far  heathenism  was  a  positive 
helper  to  the  church.  The  impression  that  a  crisis  in  thej 
world's  history  was  near  at  hand  was  universal  among  Jewsf 
and  Gentiles.  The  profound  realization  of  the  need  was  a' 
presage  of  the  time  of  fulfilment.  All  true  Israelites  waited 
for  the  promised  Messiah,  and  even  in  heathenism  the  an- 
cient hope  of  the  return  of  the  Golden  Age  was  again  brought 
to  the  front,  and  had,  from  the  sacred  scriptures  and  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews,  obtained  a  new  holding  ground  and  a 
definite  direction.  The  heathen  state,  too,  made  its  own 
contribution  toward  preparing  the  way  of  the  church.  One 
sceptre  and  one  language  united  the  whole  world,  a  univer- 
sal peace  prevailed,  and  the  most  widely  extended  commer- 
cial intercourse  gave  opportunity  for  the  easy  and  rapid 
spread  of  saving  truth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE   BEGINNINGS. 

The  Pounding  of  the  Church  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

§  12.  Character  of  the  History  of  the  Beginnings. 

The  propriety  in  a  treatise  on  general  church  history  of 
separating  the  Times  of  Jesus  and  the  Times  of  the  Apostles, 
closely  connected  therewitli,  from  the  History  of  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Church,  and  giving  to  them  a  distinct 
place  under  the  title  of  the  History  of  the  Beginnings,  rests 
on  the  fact  that  in  those  times  we  have  the  germs  and 
principles  of  all  that  follows.  The  unique  capacity  of  the 
Apostles,  resulting  from  special  enlightenment  and  endow- 
ment, makes  that  which  they  have  done  of  vital  importance 
for  all  subsequent  development.  In  our  estimation  of  each 
later  form  of  the  church's  existence  we  must  go  back  to 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  as 
the  standard,  not  as  to  a  finally  completed  form  that  has 
exhausted  all  possibilities  of  development,  and  made   all 
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further  advance  and  growth  impossible  or  useless,  but  rather 
as  to  the  authentic  fresh  germs  and  beginnings  of  the 
church,  so  that  not  only  what  in  later  development  is  found 
to  have  existed  in  the  same  form  in  the  beginning  ia  recog- 
nised as  genuinely  Christian,  but  also  that  which  is  seen 
to  be  a  development  and  growth  of  that  primitive  form. 


I.  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS. 

§  13.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviodb  of  the  Woeld. 

t  "  But  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent 
forth  His  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to 
redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  re- 
ceive the  adoption  of  sons  "  (G-al.  iv.  4^  B),  In  accordance 
with  prophetic  announcements,  He  was  bom  in  Bethlehem 
as  the  Son  of  David,  and,  after  John  the  Baptist,  the  last  of 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant,  had  prepared  His  way  by 
the  preaching  of  repentance  and  the  baptism  of  repentance. 
He  began  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  His  age  His  fulfilment  by 
life  and  teaching  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  With  twelve 
chosen  disciples  He  travelled  up  and  down  through  the  land 
of  the  Jews,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  helping  and 
healing,  and  by  miracles  and  signs  confirming  His  divine 

f  mission  and  doctrine.  The  Pharisees  contradicted  and  per- 
secuted Him,  the  Sadducees  disregarded  Him,  and  the  people 
vacillated  between  acclamations  and  execrations.  After 
three  years'  activity,  amid  the  hosannas  of  the  multitude, 
He  made  His  royal  entry  into  the  city  of  Hin  kingly  an- 
cestors. But  the  same  crowd,  disappointed  ii.'  their  poli- 
tical and  carnal  Messianic  expectations,  a  foT  days  later 
raised  the  cry :  Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him !  Thua  then 
He  suffered  according  to  the  gracious  good  pleasure  of  the 
Father  the  death  of  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The 
Prince  of  life,  however,  could  not  be  holden  of  death.     H» 
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burst  the  gates  of  Hades,  as  well  as  the  barriers  of  the 
grave,  and  rose  again  the  third  day.  For  forty  days  He 
liogored  here  below,  promised  His  disciples  the  gift  of  His 
Holy  Spirit,  and  comrnissionod  them  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  all  nations.  Then  upon  His  ascension  He  assumed  the 
divine  form  of  which  He  had  emptied  Himself  during  His 
incarnation,  and  sits  now  at  the  right  hand  of  power  as  the 
Head  of  His  church  and  the  Lord  of  all  that  is  named  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  until  visibly  and  in  glory,  according 
to  the  promise,  He  returns  again  at  the  restitution  of  all 
things. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  year  of  tlie  Urih  and  the  year  of  the  death  of  thei 
Bedeemer  no  absolutely  certaiu  result  can  now  be  attained.  The  usual). 
Christian  chronology  uonstrncted  by  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, £rst  employed  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  brought  into  official  use 
by  Charlemagne,  assumes  the  year  754  A.u.o.  as  the  date  of  Christ's 
birth,  which  is  evidently  wrong,  since,  in  a.d.  750  or  761,  Herod  the 
Great  was  already  dead.  Zuurgt  takes  the  seventh,  others  the  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  jear  before  our  era.  The  length  of  Christ's  puhli 
ministry  was  fixed  by  many  Church  Fathers,  in  accordance  with  Isaia' 
Izi.  1,  2,  and  Luke  iv.  19,  at  one  year,  and  it  was  consequently  assumed! 
that  Christ  was  crucified  when  thirty  years  of  age  (Luke  iii.  21).  The 
synoptists  indeed  speak  only  of  one  passover,  the  last,  during  Christ's 
ministry ;  but  .Tohn  (ii.  13 ;  vi.  4 ;  xii.  1)  speaks  of  three,  and  also  besid.  s 
(v.  1)  of  a  iopTT}  Twv  'lovdaibjv. 

1.  Xxaong  the  non-biblioal  witnesses  to  Christ  the  earliest  is  prohablyj 
a  Syrian  Epistle  of  Mara  to  his  son  Serapion,  written,  according  to 
Curoton  ("  Spicileg.  ffyriacum,"  Lond.,  1855),  about  a.d. Jf3.  The  father, 
highly  cultured  in  Greek  wisdom  but  dissatisfied  with  it,  writes  from 
exile  words  of  comfort  and  exhortation  to  his  son,  in  which  he  places 
Christ  alongside  of  Socrates  and  Pythagoras,  and  honours  him  as  the 
wise  King,  by  whose  de.ith  the  Jews  had  broufeut  upon  themselves  the 
bw  ilt  overthrow  of  their  kingdom,  who  would,  however,  although  slain, 
live  for  ever  in  the  new  land  which  He  has  given.  To  this  period  also 
belongs  the  witness  of  the  Jewish  historian ,  JfljgHjOjjl,  wliich  in  its  pro- 
bably genuine  portions  praises  Jesus  as  a  worker  of  miracles  aud  teacher 
of  viisdom,  and  testides  to  His  death  on  the  cross  under  Pilate,  as  well 
as  the  founding  of  the  church  in  His  name.  Distinctly  and  wholly 
^^gnurlousis^the  Correspondence  of  Christ  with  Abgar.  Prince  of  Edesaa, 
who  entreats  Christ  to  come  to  Bdessa  to  heal  him  and  is  comforted  ol 
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the  Lord  by  the  sending  of  one  of  Hia  disciples  after  His  ascension.  This 
document  was  first  communicated  by  Eusebiua  {Hitt.  Eccl.,  i.  13)  from 
the  Archives  of  Edessa  in  a  literal  translation  from  the  Syriao,  and  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  Syrian  book  Doctrina  Addcei  (§  32,  6).  Of  a 
similar  kind  are  the  apocryphal  Acta  PUati,  as  well  the  heathen  form 
which  has  perished  (§  S5|  ^f,' as'tte  fikristian  form  which  is  still  extant 
j(8  32,  4).  An  Epistle  of  Lentnlus,  pretending  to  be  from  a  Boman  resi- 
Hent  in  Palestine  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Klate,  containing  a  desorip- 
lion  of  the  appearance  of  Christ,  is  quoted,  and  even  then  as  a  forgery, 
i)y  Laurentius  Valla  in  his  writing  on  the  Donation  of  Comtantine.  Since 
in  many  particulars  it  agrees  with  the  description  of  the  person  of  Christ 
given  in  the  Church  History  by  Nicephorus  CaUisti  (§  5,  1),  in  accordance 
with  the  type  then  prevailing  among  Byzantine  painters,  it  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  an  apocryphal  Latin  retouching  of  that  description  ori- 
ginating in  the  fifteenth  century.  At  Edessa  a  picture  of  Christ  was 
known  to  exist  in  the  fourth  century  (according  to  the  Doctr.  Addiei), 
which  must  have  been  brought  thither  by  the  messengers  of  Abgar,  who 
had  picked  it  up  in  Jerusalem.  During  the  fourth  century  mention  is 
made  of  a  statue  of  Christ,  first  of  all  by  Eusehius,  who  himself  had 
seen  it.  This  was  said  to  have  been  set  up  in  Paneas  by  the  woman 
cured  of  the  issue  of  blood  (Matt.  ix.  20).  It  represents  a  woman  en- 
treating help,  kneeling  before  the  lofty  figure  of  a  man  who  stretches 
out  his  hand  to  her,  while  at  his  feet  a  healing  herb  springs  up.  In  all 
probability,  however,  it  was  simply  a  votive  figure  dedicated  to  the  god 
of  healing,  ^sculapius.  The  legend  that  has  been  current  since  the 
t  fifth  century  of  the  sweat-marked  handkerchief  of  Veronica — this  name 
>  being  derived  either  from  vera  icon,  the  true  likeness,  or  from  Bernice  or 
'!  Berenice,  the  name  given  in  apocryphal  legends  to  the  woman  with  the 
I  issue  of  blood, — on  which  the  face  of  the  Bedeemer  which  had  been  wiped 
'  by  it  was  imprinted,  probably  arose  through  the  transferring  to  other 
incidents  the  legendary  story  of  Edessa.  On  the  occurrence  of  similar 
transferences  see  §  57,  5. 


n.  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

§  14.  The  Ministry  of  the  Apostles  before  Paul 

After  the  Apoatolate  had  been  again  by  means  of  the  lot 
raised  to  the  significant  number  of  twelve,  amid  miraculoua 
manifestations,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out  on  the  wait- 
ing disciples  as  they  were  assembled  together  on  the  day 
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of  Pentecost,  ten  days  after  the  Ascension  of  the  Lord.     It 
was  the  birthday  of  the  church,  and  its  first  members  were 
won  by  the  preaching  of  Peter  to  the  wondering  multitude. 
By  means  of  the   ministry  of  the  Apostles,  who  at   first 
restricted  themselves  to  Jerusalem,  the  church  grew  daily, 
A  keen  persecution,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  begins 
ning  with  the  execution  of  the  deacon  Stephen,  scattered^ 
them  apart,  so  that  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  was  carried' 
throughout  all  Palestine,    and   down  into   Phceuicia   and 
Syria.     Philip  preached  with  peculiarly  happy  results  in 
Samaria.     Peter  soon  began  a  course  of  visitation  through} 
the  land  of  Jews,  and  at  Csesarea  received  into  the  churchS 
by  baptism  the  first  Gentile  family,  that  of  Cornelius,  having/ 
been  prepared  for  this  beforehand   by  a  vision.      At  thej 
same  time  there  arose  independently  at  Antioch  in  Syria 
a  Christian  congregation,  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
through  the  great  eagerness  of  the  Gentiles  for  salvation. 
The  Levite  Barnabas,  a  man  of  strong  faith,  was  sent  downf 
from  Jerusalem,  took  upon  himself  the  care  of  this  clmrch,! 
and  strengthened  his  own  ministery  by  securing  Paul,  thof 
converted  Pharisee,  as  his  colleague.     This  great  man,  somej 
years  before,  by  the  appearing  of  Christ  to  him  on  the  way 
to  Damascus,  had  been  changed  from  a  fanatical  persecutor 
into  a  zealous  friend  and  promoter  of  the  interests  of  the 
church.     Thus  it  came  about  that    the  Apostolic  mission 
broke   up  into  two  different  sections,  one  of  which   was 
purely  Jewish  and  had  for  its  centre  and  starting  point  the 
mother  church  at  Jerusalem,  while  the  other,  issuing  from 
Antioch,  addressed  itself  to   a  mixed   audience,   and  pre- 
eminently to  the  Gentiles, 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  chronological  exactness  cither  tb^ 
beginning  (§  13,  1)  or  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  Still  we  cannot  bo  ttii 
wrong  in  taking  a.d.  30  as  the  beginning  and  a.d.  70  as  the  close  of  than 
period.  The  last  perfectly  certain  and  uncontested  date  of  the  Apostolia 
Age  is  the  martyTdom  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  a.d.  64,  or  perhaps  a.d.  67| 
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;  Bee  §  15,  1     We  have  it  on  good  evidence  that  Jamea  the  elder  died 
■about  A.D.  14,  and  James  the  Just  about  a.d.  63  (§  16,  3),  that  Peter  suf- 
ifered  martyrdom  contemporaneously  with  Paul  (§  16,  1),  that  about  the 
:8ame  time  or  not  long  after  the  most  of  the  other  Apostles  had  been  in 
•11  probability  already  taten  home,  at  least  in  regard  to  their  life  and 
work  after  the  days  of  Paul,  wo  have  not  the  slightest  information  that 
oan  lay  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historical.    The  Aj^mQ^_J^ia, ilSSiS 
t^e  pglj^oeption  to  this  statement.     According  to  important  witnessca 
from  the  mi'ddle'and  eHa"'dPth««Beeoffd*eentury  {§  16.  2),  he  entered  upon 
his  special  field  of  labour  in  Asia  Minor  after  the  death  of  Paul,  and 
continued  to  live  and  labour  there,  with  the  temporary  interruption  of 
I  an  exile  in  Patmos,  down  to  the  time  of  Trajan,  a.d.  98-117.    But  the 
^insu£Scient  data  which  we  possess  regarding  the  nature,  character,  ex- 
Jtent,  aueceps,  and  conseqiiences  of  his  Apostolic  activity  there  are  partly, 
'if  not  in  themselves  altogether  incredible,  interesting  only  as  anecdotes, 
i  and  partly  wholly  fabulous,  and  therefore  little  fitted  to  justify  us,  simply 
|on  their  account,  in  assigning  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  as  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Age.    We  are  thua 
brought  back  again  to  the  year  of  Paul's  death  as  indicating  approxi- 
mately the  close  of  that  period.     But  seeing  that  the  precise  year  ol  thig 
occurrence  is  matter  of  discussion,  the  adoption  of  the  round  number  70 
may  be  recommended,  all  the  more  as  with  this  year,  in  which  the  last 
remnant  of  Jewish  national  independence  was  lost,  the  opposition  between 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity,  which  had  prevailed  throughout  the 
Apostolic  Age,  makes  its  appearance  under  a  new  phase  (§  28). 

§  15.  The  Ministry  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Set  apart  to   the  work   by  the   church  by  prayer  and 

paying  on  of  hands,  Paul  and  Barnabas  started  from  Antioch 

Ion  their  first  missionary  journey  to  Asia  Minor,  AJJ.  48-50, 
Not  withstanding  much  opposition  and  actual  persecution  on 
the  par  of  the  enraged  Jews,  he  founded  mixed  churches, 
composed  principally  of  Gentile  Christians,  comprising  con- 
gregations at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe. 

fWhen  Paul  undertook  his  second  missionary  journey,  a.d. 

/  52-55,  Barnabas  separated  himself  from  him  because  of  hia 
refusal  to  accept  the  company  of  his  nephew  John  Mark 
who  had  deserted  them  during  their  first  journey,  and  along 
with  Mark  embarked  upon  an  indopenHent  mission,  begin- 
ning with  hia  native  country  Cyprus ;  of  the  success  of  thia 
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mission  nothing  is  known.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  accom- 
panied by  Silas  and  Luke,  with  whom  at  a  later  period 
Timothy  also  was  associated,  passed  through  Asia  Minor, 
and  would  thereafter  have  returned  to  Antioch  had  not  a 
vision  by  night  at  Troas  led  him  to  take  ship  for  Europe. 
There  he  founded  churches  at  Philippi,  Thossalonica,  Berea, 
Athens,  and  Corinth,  and  then  returned  through  Asia  Minor 
to  Syria.  Without  any  lengthened  interval  he  entered  upon 
his  third  missionary  journey,  a.d.  66-58,  accompanied  by 
Luke,  Titus,  and  Timothy.  The  centre  of  his  ministerial 
activity  during  this  period  was  Bphesus,  where  he  founded 
a  church  with  a  large  membership.  His  success  was  extra- 
ordinary, so  that  the  very  existence  of  heathenism  in  Asia 
Minor  was  seriously  imperilled.  Driven  away  by  the  up- 
rising of  a  heathen  mob,  he  travelled  through  Macedonia, 
l)ressed  on  to  Illyricum,  visited  the  churches  of  Greece, 
and  then  went  to  Jerusalem  for  the  performance  of  a  vow. 
Here  his  life,  threatened  by  the  excited  Jews,  was  saved  by 
his  being  put  in  prison  by  the  Roman  captain,  and  then 
sent  down  to  Caasarea,  A.D.  58.  An  appeal  to  Csesar,  to 
which  as  a  Roman  citizen  he  was  entitled,  resulted  in  his 
being  sent  to  Rome,  where  he,  beginning  with  the  spring 
of  A.D.  61,  lived  and  preached  for  several  years,  enduring  a 
mild  form  of  imprisonment.  The  further  course  of  his  life 
and  ministry  remains  singularly  uncertain.  Of  the  later 
labours  and  fortunes  of  Paul's  fellow-workers  we  know 
absolutely  nothing. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  well  anthentioated  and  incontestable  fact, 
thai  Panl  suffered  martyrdom  at  Eome  under  Nero.  Tliis  is  establishci 
by  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Rome — /i.apTvp'^aai  iirl  tuv  riyov/jihioii 
o#7-us  iirriWiiyri  toS  K0T/i5»,^and  is  further  explained  and  confirmed  by, 
Dionysius  of  Corinth,  quoted  in  Eusebius,  and  by  Irenmua,  Tertnllian.j 
Cains  of  Eome  (§  16,  1).  On  the  other  hand  it  is  disputed  whethpr  it 
may  have  happened  during  the  imprisonment  spolcen  about  in  the  Ants 
of  the  Apostles,  or  during  a  subsequent  imprisonment,     According  to 
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*  the  tradition  of  the  church  given  currency  to  by  Easebius  {HUt.  Ecel., 

4ii.  22),  which  even  in  our  own  time  has  been  maintained  by  many 
capable  scholars,  Paul  was  released  from  his  first  Koman  imprisonment 
Bhortly  before  the  outburst  of  Nero's  persecution  of  the  Christians  in 
A.D.  64  (§  22,  1),  and  made  a  fourth  missionary  journey  which  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  his  being  a  second  time  arrested  and  subsequently 
beheaded  at  Kome  in  a.d.  67.  The  proofs,  however,  that  are  offered 
in  support  of  this  assertion  are  of  a  very  doubtful  character.  Paul 
certainly  iu  a.d.  58  had  the  intention  (Rom.  xv.  24,  28)  after  a  short 
visit  to  Rome  to  proceed  to  Spain ;  and  when  from  his  prison  in  Bome 
he  wrote  to  Philemon  (v.  22)  and  to  the  Pbilippians  (i.  25  ;  ii.  24).  ha 
believed  that  his  cherished  hope  of  yet  regaining  his  liberty  would  be 
realised;  but  there  is  no  further  mention  of  a  journey  into  Spain,  for 
ap])arently  other  altogether  different  plans  of  travel  are  in  his  mind. 
And  indeed  circumstances  may  easily  be  conceived  as  arising  to  blast 
such  hopes  and  produce  in  him  that  spirit  of  hopeless  resignation,  which 
he  gives  expression  to  in  2  Tim.  iv.  6  fl.  But  the  words  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  chap.  6  :  SiKaioff'^vrjV  ^iSa^ai  S\av  rbv  K.'afiov  koI  iirl  t6  ripp-a  t^s 
Siaeat  iXffiiv,  etc.,  are  too  indefinite  and  rhetorical  to  be  taken  as  a 
certain  testimony  on  behaU  of  a  Spanish  missionary  journey.  The 
incomplete  reference  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment  (§  36,  8)  to  a  profectio 
Pauli  ab  XJrbe  ad  Spaniam  prqficiscentU  may  be  thought  to  afford  more 
direct  testimony,  but  probably  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  reminiscence 
of  Bom.  XT.  24,  28.  Much  more  important,  nay  almost  conclusive,  iu 
the  opposite  direction,  is  the  entire  absence,  not  only  from  all  the 
patristic,  but  also  from  all  the  apocryphal,  literature  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  of  any  allusion  to  a  fourth  missionary  journey  or  a 
Becond  imprisonment  of  the  Apostle.  The  assertion  of  Eusebius  intro- 
duced by  a  vague  \6yos  Ix"  "an  scarcely  be  regarded  as  ontweigliing 
this  objection.  Consequently  the  majority  nt  modern  investigators  have 
decided  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  one  imprisonment.  Bat  then  the 
important  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  claiming  to  be  Pauline,  with  the  journeys  referred  to  or  pre- 
J  supposed  in  them,  and  the  residences  of  the  Apostle  and  his  two 
i  assistants,  can  find  a  place  in  the  framework  of  the  narrative  in  the 
.,1  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  if  so,  what  that  place  may  be.  In  answering 
Vthis  question  those  investigators  take  diverse  views.  Of  those  who 
cannot  surrender  their  conviction  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  genuine, 
some  assign  them  to  the  Apostle's  residence  of  almost  three  years  in 
Ephesus,  others  to  the  imprisonment  in  Cssarea  which  lasted  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  others  to  the  Boman  imprisonment  of  almost  three 
^  years.  Others  again,  looking  upon  such  expedients  as  inadmissible, 
I  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  these  having  appeared  to 
I  them  worthy  of  suspicion  on  other  gromds. 
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§  16.  The  Other  Apostles  after  the  Appearance  of 
THE  Apostle  Paul. 

Only  in   reference    to    the    most   distinguislied   of   the 
Apostles  have  any  trustworthy  accounts  reached  us.    JamesJ 
the  brother  of  John,  at  an  early  period,  in  A.D.  44,  8ufFered| 
a  martyr's  death  at  Jerusalem.     Peter  was  obliged  by  this 
persecution  to  quit  Jerusalem  for  a  time.     Inclination  and 
his  special  calling  marked  him  out  as  the  AgogJle^^^^^J^ 
Jews  (Gal.  ii.  7-9).     His  ministry  outside  of  Palestine  was 
exercised,  according  to  1  Pet.  i.  1,  in  the  countries, rpund 
about  the  Black  Sea,  and,  according  to  chap.  v.  13,  extended 
toJSi^^on.     The  legend  that,  contemporaneously  with  the.| 
beheading  of  Paul,  he  suffered  death  by  crucifixion  underi 
Nero  at  Rome  (John  xxi.  18,  19),  is  doubtful ;  and  it  is  alsof 
questionable  whether  he   ever  went  to  Rome,  whUe  the! 
story  of  his  having  down  to  the  time  of  his  death  been  I 
Bishop  of  Rome  for  twenty-five  years  is  wholly  fabulous,  j 
John,  according  to  the  tradition  of   the  church,  took  up 
Asia^^moj^as  his  special  field  of  labour  after  it  had  been 
deprived  of  its  first  Apostle  by  the  martyr  death  of  Paul, 
fixing  his   residence   at  Ephesus.      At   the    head    of   the 
mother   church   of  Je^a;^lskfid,*^a»l|««^j;ust,   the 
brother  of  the  Lord.     He  seems  never  to  have  left  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  stgoad.  by  the  Jews  between  a.d.  63-69. 
Regarding  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  and  their  fellow-wbrkers 
we  have   only  legendary  traditions  of  an  extremely  un- 
trustworthy description,  and  even  these  have  come  down 
to  us  in  very  imperfect  and  corrupt  forms. 

1.  The  Eoman  Dpiscopate  of  Peter. — The  tradition  that  Peter,  after 
having  for  Bome  years  held  the  office  of  bishop  at  Antiooh,  became  first 
Bishop  of  Bome,  holding  the  office  for  twenty-five  years  (a.d.  42-67), 
and  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  same  time  with  Paul,  had  its  origin  in 
the  series  of  heretical  apocryphal  writings,  out  of  which  sprang,  both  the 
romanoe  of  the  Clementine  Homilies  and  Recognitions  (§  28,  3),  and 
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fH'oJ5!ii8j^tg„Actsj24.rt:tcr  ;  but  it  attained  its  complete  form  only  at  tba 
d  of  tiie  fourth  century,  after  it  had  been  transplanted  into  the  soil  of 
0  church  tradition  through  the  Acta  Petri  et  Pauli  (§  32,  6).     What 
chiefly  secured  currency  and  development  to  this  tradition   was  the 
endeavour,  ever  growing  in  strength  in  Eome,  to  vindicate  on  behalf 
of  the  Eoman  Episcopate  as  the  legitimate  successor  and  heir  to  all  the 
prerogatives  aHeged  to  have  been  conferred  on  Peter  in  Matt.  xvi.  18, 
a  titlo  to  primacy  over  all  the  churches  (§  34,  8  ;  46,  3  ff.).     But  that 
iPeter  had  not  really  been  in  Eome  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  previous 
Ho  the  year  a.d.  61,  when  Paul  came  to  Eome  as  a  prisoner,  is  evident 
/from  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  fact  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
!  Eomans,  written  in  a.d.  58,  as  well  as  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the 
^ActFT!  the  Apostles.     According  to  the  Acts,  Peter  in  a.d.  44  lay  in 
I  prison  at  Jerusalem,  and   according  to  GaKJi.,  he  was  still  there  in 
1  A.D.  51.    Besides,  according  to  the  unanimous  verdict  of  tradition,  as 
expressed  by  Iienjeus,  Eusebins,  Kufinus,  and  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions, not  Peter,  but  Janus,  was  the  first^j§h.o£,of  _Eome,  and  it  is  only 
in  regard  to  the  order  of  mesuccessors,  Anacletus  and  Clement,  that 
•any  real  anoertiinty  or  discrepancy  occurs.     This,  indeed,  by  no  means 
iprevents  us  from  a  Jmitting  an  appearance  of  Peter  at  Eome  resulting 
tin  bis  martyrdom.    But  the  testimonies  in  favour  thereof  are  not  of 
'such    I  kind  as  to  render  its  historical  reality  unquestionable.     That 
Baby'oii  is  mentioned  in  1  Pet.  v.  23  as  the  place  where  this  Epistle 
was  jrmposed.  can  scarcely  be  used  as  a  serious  argument,  since  the 
supposition  that  Babylon  is  a  symbolical  designation  of  Eome  as  tho 
centre  of    anti  christian    heathenism,  though   quite   conceivable    and 
widely  cuiTent  in  the  early  church,  is  not  by  any  means  demonstrable, 
j' Toward  tbe  end  of  the  first   century,   Clement  of  Eome  relates  the 
f  martyrdom  of  Peter  as  well  as  of  Paul,  but  he  does  not  even  say  that 
I  it  took  place  at  Eome.     On  the  other  hand,  clear  and  unmistakable 
I  statements  are  found  in  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  about  a.d.  170,  then  in 
I  Caius  of  Eome,  in  Irenasus  ahd"teft^TTan7^^he  effect  that  Peter  and 
I  Paul  exercised  tbiir  ministry  together  and  suffered  martyrdom  together 
'  tt  Bome.    These  staten^ints,  however,  are  interwoven  with  obviously 
false  and  fabulous  dates  to  such    a  degree   that  their  credibility  is 
rendered  extremely  doubtful.    Nevertheless  they  prove  this  much,  that 
already  about  the  end  of  the  second  century,   the  story  of  the  two 
Apostles  suffering  martyrdom  together  at  Eome  was  believed,  and  that 
some,  of  whom  Gains  tells  us,  professed  to  know  their  graves  and  to 
.have  their  bones  in  their  possession. 

1.    2.  Tbe  Apostle  John. — Soon  after  the  death  of  Panl,  the  Apostle  John 

I  settled  in  Epbesus,  and  there,  with  the  temporary  break  caused  by  his 

'exile  to  Patmos  (Eev.  i.  9),  he  continued  to  preside  over  the  ohorch  of 

Asia  Minor  down  to  his  death  in  the   time  of  Trajan  (Aa>.  98-117), 
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Thlo  rests  upon  the  ohurch  tradition  which,  according  to  Polyciates  ot 
Ephesas  (Eua.,  HUt.  Eccl.,  v.  21)  and  Irenajus,  a  scholar  of  Polycarp's 
(Eus.,  iv.  14),  was  first  set  forth  daring  the  Easter  controversies  (§  37, 
2)  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  by  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  and  has 
been  accepted  as  unquestionable  through  all  ages  down  to  our  o\rn. 
According  to  Irenieus  (Eus.,  iii  18),  his  exile  occurred  under  Domitian  t 
the  Syrian  translation  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  made  in  the  sixlh| 
century,  assigned  it  to  the  time  of  Nero.    But  seeing  that,  except  ii| 
liev.  i.  11,  neither  in  the  New  Testament  scriptures,  nor  in  the  eztauf 
writings  and  fragments  of  the  Church  Fathers  ot  the  second  centuV/^ 
before  Irenieus,  is  a  residence  of  the  Apostle  John  at  Ephesus  asserted 
or  assumed,  whereas  Fapias  (§  30,  6),  according  to  Georgins  Hamartolus, 
a  chronicler  ot  the  9th  cent.,  who  had  read  the   now  lost  work  ot 
Fapias,  expressly  declares  that  the  Apostle  John  was  slain  "  by  Jews  " 
(comp.  Matt.  xx.  23),  which  points  to  Palestine  rather  than  to  Asia 
Minor,  modem  critics  have  denied  the  credibility  of  that  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  and  have  attributed  its  origin  to  a  confusion  between  the 
Apostle  John  and  a  certain  John  the  Presbyter,  with  whom  we  first  ^ 
meet  in  the  Papi«a-Fragment  quoted  in  Eusebius  as  /iaSririis  roi/  KvplovA 
Others  again,  while  regarding  the  resideuce  of  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus 
as  well  established,  have  sought,  on  account  of  differences  in  style 
standpoint  and  general  mode  of  thought  in  the  Johannine  Apocalypse 
on  the  one  band,  and  the  Johannine  Gospel  and  Epistles  on  the  other 
hand,  to  assign  them  to  two  distinct  imBrtraX  roS  Kvplov  of  the  samel 
name,  and  by  assigning  the  Apocalypse  to  the  Presbyter  and  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  to  the  Apostle,  they  would  in  this  way  account  for  the 
residence  at  Ephesus,     This  is  the  course    generally  taken  by  the 
Mediation  theologians  ot  Scbleiermaehegs  school.    The  advanced  liberab 
critics  ot  the  school  of  Baur  assign  the  ApocaT^se  to  the  Apostle  and| 
the  Gospel  and  Epistles  to  the  Presbyter,  or  else  instead  of  the  Apostle  I 
assume  a  third   John   otherwise    unknown.      Conservative    orthodox 
theology  again  maintains  the  unity  ot  authorship  of  all  the  Joliannean 
writings,  explains  the  diversity  ot  character  discernible  in  the  different 
works  by  a  change  on  the  part  ot  the  Apostle  from  the  early  JudEco- 
Christian    standpoint  (Qal.  ii.  9),   which  is  still  maintained  in  the 
Apocalypse,  to  the  ideal  universal istic  standpoint  assumed  in  the  Gospel 
and  the  Epistles,  and  is  inclined  to  identify  the  Presbyter  of  Papias  wi'ib 
the  Apostle.     Even  in  TertuUian  we  meet  with  the  tradition  that  under  i 
Nero  the  Apostle  had  been  thrown  into  a  vat  of  boiling  oil,  and  in  i 
Augustine  we  are  told  how  he  emptied  a  poisoned  cup  without  sufferiug/1 
harm.    It  is  a  charming  story  at  least  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  tellsj  > 
of  the  faithful  pastoral  care  which  the  aged  Apostle  took  in  a  youtlJ 
who  had  fallen  so  far  as  to  become  a  bandit  chief.    Of  such  a  kind,  tooj 
ia  the  stoiy  told  of  the  Apostle  by  Jerome,  how  in  the  extreme  weakoessj 
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of  old  age  he  had  to  be  carried  into  the  assemblies  of  the  congregation, 
land  with  feeble  accents  could  only  whisper,  Little  children,  love  one 
another.  According  to  IrensEus,  when  by  accident  he  met  with  the 
heretic  Cerinthus  (§  27, 1)  in  the  bath,  he  immediately  rushed  out  to 
avoid  any  contact  with  him, 

3.  Ja5ieSijtS.sJ^g;^CTjrfth|]^HU — The  name  of  Jamca  was  borne  by 
two  of  Hie  twelve  disciplesofJeBus :  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee  and 
brother  of  John,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  (Acts  xii.  2)aboutA.D.  44,  and  James,  son  of  AlphoBus,  about 
whom  we  have  no  luither  information.  A^third^iLaiBes,  designated  in 
Gal.  i.  19  the  brothey^o4,the,Lord,  who  according  to  Hegesippus  (Euseb., 
Hist.  EccV,  ii.  23)  on  account  of  his  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  the  law 
received  the  title  of  the  Justi  is  met  with  in  Acts  xii.  17 ;  xv.  13  ;  xxi. 
18,  and  is  recognised  by  Paul  (Gal.  i.  19 ;  ii.  9-12)  as  the  President 
of  the  church  in  Jerusalem.  According  to  Hegesippus  (§  31-7),  he 
was  from  his  childliood  a  Nazirito,  and  shortly  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  at  the  Passover  having  desired  of  him  a  testimony 
against  Christ,  and  he  having  instead  given  a  powerful  testimony  on 
His  behalf,  he  was  hurled  down  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  stoned, 
and  at  last,  while  praying  for  his  enemies,  slain  by  the  blows  of  a 
fuller's  club.  According  to  Josephus,  however,  Ananus,  the  high  priest, 
after  the  recall  of  the  Proconsul  Festus  and  before  the  arrival  of  his 
successor  Albinus,  along  with  other  men  hostile  to  James,  hastily  con- 
demned him  and  had  him  stoned,  about  a.d.  63.  In  regard  to  the 
person  of  this  last-named  James  three  different  theories  have  been 
proposed. — c^la  the  ancient  church,  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  of  whom 
besides  Jaines  other  three,  Joses,  pimou,  and  Judas,  are  named,  were 
regarded  undoubtedly  as  stepi-brpthers  of  Jesus,  sons  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Matt.  i.  25),  and  even  Tertullian  argues  from  the  existence  ol 
brothers  of  the  Eedeemer  according  to  the  flesh  against  the  Docetism 
of  the  Gnostics. — t^oon,  however,  it  came  to  be  felt  that  the  idea  that 
Joseph  had  oonji^al  intercourse  with  Mary  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  was 
in  conflict  with  the  ascetic  tendency  now  rising  into  favour,  and  bo  to 
help  themselves  oat  of  this  embarrassment,  it  was  assumed  that  thu 
brothers  of  Jesus  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife. — c^^he  want 
of  biblical  foundation  for  this  view  was'  uie  occasion  of  its  being 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  theory,  first  hinted  at  by  JMjgjae,  according 
to  which  the  expression  brothers  of  Jesus  is  to  be  taken  in  a  wider 
sense  as  meaning  ^Q.Q.usms,  and  in  this  way  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  was  identified  with  James  the  son  of  Alphteus,  one  of  the  twelve 
disciples,  and  the  four  or  five  Jameses  named  in  the  New  Testament 
were  reduced  to  two,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  James  son  of 
Alphaans.  It  was  specially  urged  from  John  xix.  25  that  James  the 
Bon  of  Alphious  was  the  sister's  son  of  Jesus'  mother.     This  was  dona 
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by  a  purely  arbitrary  identification  of  the  name  Clopas  or  Cleojihas 
with  the  Alphmus  of  the  SynoptistB,  the  rendering  of  the  words  iiapla 
ToD  KXwira  by  the  wife  ol  Olopas,  and  also  the  asfumption,  which  is 
scarcely  conceivable,  that  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  also 
called  Mary.  We  should  therefore  in  this  passage  regard  the  sister  of 
the  mother  of  Jesus  aud  Mary  wife  of  Clopas  as  two  distinct  persons. 
In  that  case  the  wife  of  Alphicus  may  have  been  called  Mary  and  have 
had  two  sons  who,  like  two  of  the  four  brothers  of  Jesus,  were  named 
James  and  Joses  (Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40 ;  Luke  xxiv.  10) ;  but 
even  then,  in  the  James  here  mentioned,  we  should  meet  with  another 
James  otherwise  unknown,  different  from  the  James  son  of  Alphmus 
in  the  list  of  the  Apostles,  whose  name  occurs  iu  Luke  xv.  16  and 
Acts  i.  13  in  the  phrase  Judas  of  James,  where  the  genitive  undoubtedly 
means  brother  of  James  son  of  Alphteus.  And  though  in  Gal.  i.  19, 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  seems  to  be  called  an  Apostle,  when  this 
is  compared  with  Acts  xiv.  14,  it  affords  no  proof  that  he  belonged  to 
the  number  of  the  twelve.  Bat  the  fact  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus  are 
all  and  always  expressly  distinguished  from  His  twelve  Apostles,  and 
form  a  group  outwardly  and  inwardly  apart  from  them  (Matt.  xii.  46  ; 
Mark  iii.  31 ;  Luke  viii,  19  ;  John  ii.  12),  tells  decidedly  against  that 
idea.  In  John  vii.  3,  5,  they  are,  at  a  time  when  James  son  of  Alphieus 
aud  Judas  brother  of  James  were  already  in  the  Apostolate,  described 
as  unbelieving,  aud  only  subsequently  to  the  departure  of  the  Lord,  who 
after  His  resurrection  appeared  to  James  (1  Cor.  xv.  7),  do  we  meet  them, 
though  even  then  distinguished  from  the  twelve,  standing  in  the  closest 
fellowship  with  the  Christian  bcUeving  community  (Acts  i.  14;  1  Cor.  ix. 
6).  Besides,  in  accordance  with  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  none  of  the  twelve  could 
assume  the  permanent  presidency  of  the  mother  church,  and  Hogesippus 
not  only  knows  of  iroXXo!  'IdKu/Soi,  aud  so  surely  of  more  than  two, 
but  makes  James   enter  upon  his  office   in  Jerusalem  first  fifri,  rur 

4.  The  Later  Legeuds  of  the  Apostles. — The  tradition  that  after  the 
Lord's  ascension  His  disciples,  their  number  having  been  again  made  up! 
to  twelve  (Acts  i.  13),  in  fulfilment  of  their  Lord's  command  (Matt,  xxviii.. 
18),  had  a  special  region  for  missionary  labour  assigned  by  lot  to  eacli,| 
and   also  the  other   tradition,  according  to  which,  before  their  final' 
departure  from  Jerusalem,  after  a  stay  there  for  seven  or  twelve  years, ; 
they  drew  up  by  common  agreement  rules  for  worship,  discipline  and; 
constitntion  suited  to  the  requirements  of  universal  Christendom,  took  | 
shape  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  gave  occasion  to ': 
the  origin  of  many  apocryphal  histories  of  the  Apostles  (§  32,  5,  G),  * 
as  Tell  as  apocryphal  books  of  church  order  (§  43,  4,  5).    Whether  any 
portion  at  all,  and  if  so,  how  much,  of  the  various  contradictory  state- 
ments of  the  apocryphal  histories  and  legends  of  the  Apostles  about 

E 
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their  mission  fields  and  several  fortunes  can  be  regarded  as  genuine 
tradition  descending  from  the  Apostolic  Age,  must  be  left  undecided. 
In  any  case,  the  legendary  drapery  and  embellishment  of  casual  genuine 
reminiscences  are  in  the  highest  degree  fantastic  and  fabulous.  Ancient 
,at  least,  according  to  Euspbius,  are  the  traditions  of  Thomas  having 
ipreaohed  in  Parthia,  Andrew  in  Scythia,  and  Bartholomew  in  India ; 
■jwhile  in  later  traditions  Thomas  figures  as  the  Apostle  of  India  (§  32,  6). 
The  statement  by  Busebius,  supported  from  many  ancient  authorities, 
that  the  Apostle  Philip  exercised  his  ministry  from  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia 
to  Asia  Minor,  originated  perhaps  from  the  confounding  of  the  Apostle 
Iwith  the  Evangelist  of  the  same  name  (Acts  xxi.  8,  9).  A  history  of 
[the  Apostle  Barnabas,  attributed  to  John  Mark,  but  in  reaUty  dating 
jonly  from  the  fifth  century,  attaching  itself  to  Acts  ZT.  39,  tells  how 
;he  conducted  his  mission  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  his  native  country 
;-of  Cyprus;  while  another  set  of  legends,  probably  belonging  to  the  same 
H)eriod,  makes  him  the  founder  of  the  church  of  Milan.  John  Mark, 
sister's  son  of  Barnabas,  who  appears  in  Col.  iv.  10 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11 ; 
and  Philem.  24,  as  the  fellow-labourer  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  1  Pet.  v. 
13  as  companion  of  Peter  at  Babylon,  and,  according  to  Papias,  wrote 
his  gospel  at  Borne  as  the  amanuensis  of  Peter,  is  honoured,  according 
to  another  very  widely  received  tradition,  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  a 
Chronicle  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  second  century,  from  which  also 
Julius  Atricanus  drew  information,  as  the  founder  and  first  bishop  of 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  etc.,  etc. 

§  17.   CONSTITDTION,   WORSHIP,   AND  DlSCXPLINE.! 

;,  Bound  under  Christ  its  one  head  into  an  articulated 
.'fwhole,  the  church  ought  by  the  co-operation  of  all  its 
'  members  conditioned  and  determined  by  position,  talent, 
and  calling,  to  build  itself  up  and  grow  (1  Cor.  xii.  12  ff. ; 
Eph.  i.  22  f.).  Development  will  thus  be  secured  to  natural 
talent  and  the  spiritual  calling  through  the  bestowment 
of  special  gifts  of  grace  or  charismata.    The  first  form  of 

>  J.  Bannerman,  "  The  Church  of  Christ."  2  vols.  Edin.,  1868. 
Jacob,  "Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  Kew  Testament."  Lond.,  1871. 
Hatch,  "  The  Organization  of  the  Early  Chr.  Churches."  Lond.,  1881. 
2nd  ed.,  1883.  D.  D.  Bannerman,  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church." 
Edin.,  1887.  Hodge,  "  The  Church  and  its  Polity."  Edin.,  1879. 
Binnie,  "The  Church."  Edin.,  1882.  Pressensfi,  " Life  and  Praot.  ol 
Early  Church."  Lend.,  1879.  Lightfoot,  "  Comm.  on  Philip."  "Essay 
en  Christian  Ministry."     6th  ed.     Lond.,  1881,  pp.  181-269. 
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Christian  church  fellowship,  in  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the 
Gentile  Christian  churches,  was  of  a  thoroughly  free  cha- 
racter ;  modelled  upon,  and  attached  to,  forms  of  organiza- 
tion already  existing  and  legitimized,  or,  at  least,  tolerated 
by  the  state,  but  all  the  while  inspired  and  leavened  by 
a  free  Christian  spirit.  Compelled  by  the  necessity  which! 
is  felt  in  all  social  federations  for  the  recognised  ranking 
of  superiority,  inferiority,  and  equality,  in  which  his  owni 
proper  sphere  and  task  would  bo  assigned  to  each  member^ 
and  encroachment  and  disorderliness  prevented,  a  collegiall 
church  council  was  soon  formed  by  a  free  compact,  theS 
members  of  which,  all  possessed  of  equal  rights,  were  called; 
TrpcQ-ffuregoc  in  consideration  of  their  personal  character,  and! 
iwL<TKOTroi  in  consideration  of  their  official  duties.  Upoir 
them  devolved  especially  attention  and  care  in  regard  to 
all  outward  things  that  might  affect  the  common  interests 
of  the  church,  management  of  the  property  which  had  to 
be  realised  and  spent  on  the  religious  services,  and  of  the 
means  required  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the 
adpiinistration  01  justice  and  of  discipline.  But  alongside 
of  these  were  other  more  independent  offices,  the  holders 
of  which  did  not  go  forth  like  the  members  of  the  eldership 
as  the  choice  of  the  churches,  but  rather  had  the  spiiitual,. 

^y  ^-  ,SBeckl^divjn^_e  ^oan  Jii^^l^ 

thegiftofteaahing.     To  this  class  belong,  besides  Apostles  1 

and  helpers  of  the  Apostles,  Prophets,  Pastors,  and  Teachera.f 

li.TJS^iSS'HaaJaijU.the  Apostolic  Age  are  presented  to  us  in  1  Cor. 
xji.  i  fi^  as  signs  {(paytpJureis,  v. J)  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
working  in  the  church,  which,  attaching  themselves  to  natural  endow- 
ment and  implying  a  free  personal  surrender  to  their  influence,  and 
manifesting  themselyes  in  various  degrees  of  intensity  from  the  natural 
to  the  supernatural,  qualified  certain  members  of  the  church  with  the 
powers  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  upbuilding  and  extension  of  the 
Christian  community.  In  verses  8-11,  the  Charismata  are  arranged 
in  thret  olassea  by  means  of   the  twice-repeated  iripu.  jfl.  Gifts  of 
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TeaoHn|,  embracmgJhe^X«3;^X»*ic^^  ^^'  P°™" 

prefeneBs  orFaith7or  iltTu  with  tlie  JosjejSJSg^Si.SJES^i?'^*^^"!!^'^* 
for  heeJuigjhe,,^ck|jro^i.gjgiraci^^ 

of  the  latter,  for  Bifting  and  proving  it,  8i(iKgiff«_»;>;ei^'"<i»'.  0^  Ecstatio 
BEeaHng^_iffi  Jongjae^ y^jij^jf/Vuiro-wj;,  ^is^gSgS?-.;  ^?^S'«'  wongsi^g^  ol 
which  JsjlMedJhg^ijiJi^jaspjgtotia)*^^^^^ 
I  standing  ^ereofjM««|ej[o^Xw(r<r(5i'.     In  addition   to  these  three  are 
I  mentioned,  in  verse  28,  Ai-r^Mait^are  of  the  poor,  the  sick    and 
I  strangers,  and  Ki;j3epy^(rettj_gfenrch  government.    The  essential  distinc- 
tion between  speaking  with  tongiies  and  prophesying  consists,  according 
to  1  Cor.  xiv.  1-18,  in  this,  that  whereas  the  latter  is  represented  as 
an  inspiration  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  acting  upon  the  consciouBncss,  the 
FoDs  of  the  prophet,  and  therefore  requiring  no  farther  explanation  to 
render  it  applicable  for  the  edification  of  the  congregation,  the  former 
is  represented  as  an  ecstatio  utterance,  wholly  uucuntrolled  by  the  foCi 
of  the  human  instrument,  yet  employing  the  human  organs  of  speech, 
yKSstaai,  which  leaves  the  assembled  congregation  out  of  view   and 
addresses  itself  directly  to    God,  so  that  in  ver.  13-15  it  is  called  a 
itpo(reixe(T0iu,  being  made  intelligible  to  the  audience  only  by  means  ol 
the  charismatic  interpretation  of  men  immediately  acted  upon  for  the 
•  purpose  by  the  Spirit  of  God.    InJBom;„gjL_£:-.8,  although  there  the 
Icharisms  are  enumerated  in  even  greater  details,  so  as  to  include  even 
» the  showing  of  mercy  with  cheerfulness,  the  f'Kiiairaa  XaAely  js  waatiBg. 
}  It  would  thus  seem  that  this  sort  of  spiritual  display,  if  not  exclusively 
t:  (Acts  ii.  4  ;  X.  46  ;  xix.  6 ;  Mark  xvi.  17),  yet  with  peculiar  fondness, 
I  which  was  by  no  means  commended  by  the  Apostle,  was  fostered  in 
P  *^'V||(ihtBiliJli  iftf I  ifi'?iB'i?iifri    ^^®  thoroughly  unique  speaking  with  tongues 
which  took  place  on  the  first  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  6,  11)  is  certainly  not 
to  be  nnderstuod    as    implying   that  the  Apostles    had    been  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  qualified  to  speak  in  the  several  languages 
and  dialects  of  those  present  from  all  the  countries  of  the  dispersion. 
It  probably  means  simply  that  the   power  was  conferred   upon   the 
■peakers  of   speaking    with  tongues  and  that  at  the  same  time  an 
analogous  endowment  of  the  interpretation  of  tongues  was  conferred 
upon  those  who  heard  (Comp.,  Acts  ii.  12,  15,  with  1  Cor.  xiv.  22  f.). 
'■  2.tTlie  Constitntion  of  the  Mother  Church  at  Jerusalem. — The  notion 
which  gained  currency  through  Vitriuga's  learned  work  "  De  lynagoga 
ivetere"  publ.  1696,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Apostolic  oliuroh  was 
Imoulded  upon  tfie  pattern  of  the  synagogues,  is  now  no  longer  seriously 
fentertaiued.     Not  only  in  regard  to  the  Pauline  churches  wholly  or 
Ichiefly  composed  of  Gentile  Christians,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  Pales- 
1  tinion  churches  of  purely  Jewish  Christians,  no  evidence  in  support  ot 
such  a  theory  can  be  found.    There  is  no  sort  of  annlogy  between  any 
ofSce  bearers  in  the  church  and  the  dpxt<rwdycrfoi  who  were  essentially 
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tharaoterisUo  of  all  the  Bynagognes  both  in  Palestine  and  among  the 
diapersion  (Mark  v.  22 ;  Luke  viii.  41,  49 ;  Acts  xiii.  15 ;  xviii.  8,  17), 
nor  do  we  find  anything  to  correspond  to  the  !mi)pcTM  or  inferior  officers 
of  the  synagogue  (Luke  iv.  20).  On  the  other  hand,  the  office  bearers  of; 
the  Christian  churches,  who,  consisting,  according  to  Acts  vi.,  of  deacons,  | 
and  also  afterwards,  according  to  Acta  xi.  30,  of  irperpirripoi,  or  elders  of 
the  church  at  Jernsalem,  occupied  a  place  alongside  of  the  Apostles  in 
the  government  of  the  church,  are  without  any  analogy  in  the  syna-i 
gogues.  The  Jewish  JVI^P^Tff"^  ''"■'  ^"o"  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxi.  23  ;^ 
xxvi.  3  ;  Acta  iv.  6 ;  xxu.  ST^o.  did  not  exercise  a  ministry  of  teaching 
and  edification  in  the  numerous  synagogues  of  Jernsalem,  but  a  legia- 
latory,  judicial  and  civil  authority  over  the  whole  Jewish  commonwealth 
as  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  of  chief  priest,  scribes  and  elders.  Be- 
tween even  these,  however,  and  the  elders  of  the  Christian  church  a  far- 
reaching  difference  exists.  The  Jewish  elders  are  indeed  representatives  ^ 
of  the  people,  and  have  as  such  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  supreme  council,  i 
but  no  voice  is  allowed  to  the  people  themselves.  In  the  council  of  the? 
Christian  church,  on  the  other  hand,  with  reference  to  all  important  ■ 
questions,  the  membership  of  aU  believers  is  called  together  for  consul-, 
tation  and  deliverance  (42M_Si_?;;§i^''-  ^t  ^^)-  ^  complaint  on  thff 
part  of  the  Hellenistic  members  of  the  church  that  their  poor  were  being 
neglected  led  to  the  election  of  seven  mdn  who  should  care  for  the  poor, 
not  by  the  Apostles,  but  by  the  church.  - 'This  is  commonly  but  erro- 
neonsly  regarded  as  the  first  institution  of  the  deaconshig.  To  those 
then  chosen,  for  whom  the  Acts  (xxi.  8)  has  no  other  designation  than 
that  of  "  the  seven,"  the  SuiKoveiv  Tpair4j;ais  is  certainly  assigned  :  but 
they  were  not  and  were  not  called  Deacons  in  the  official  sense  any  more 
than  the  Apostles,  who  still  continued,  according  to  v.  4,  to  exercise  the 
SuuiuilajyuL^iL'^v.  When  the  bitter  persecution  that  followed  the  stoning 
of  Stephen  had  scattered  the  church  abroad  over  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, they  also  departed  at  the  same  time  from  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii.  1), 
and  Philig,_w^io_wa3_^nov^Jhe_juostjnotaW^ 

gospel,  jn_ the  region  ^bgiitJjia.OJ«.  house JttJCossarea  (Acts  viii.  6;  xxi. 
8 ;  comp.  Eph.  iv.  11 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  5).  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  the  Agosti[es  beginning  more  clearly  to  appreciate 
their  own  special  calling  (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  gave  themselves^  more  and 
more  tqjhe^^reaclnngjof  thejgos_£el^  of  JFerusalem,  and  thna 

the  need  becamejirgent  of  an  authoritative_ooMt_for  the_  conducting^  of 
the  affaijg^pf  tJ)e,,gJtai<^_ev_en_durinj5^tojir^  In  these  circum- 

stances it  would  seem,  according  to  Acts  xi.  30,  that  thosg,jwho  jninia- 
tered  to  tl)e  poor,  pjiosen,  jyajj^bjy,frqm  atnong  the  most^hgnonrable  of 
the_firstJbdiev«js_{A£tj_ii;_412j^a^ed_ov  "SSJlSE? 

of  presbyters.     At  the  head  of  this  college  or  board  stood  James,  the 
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brothCTjrfJheJior^  (Gal.  i.  19  ;  ii.  9 ;  Acts  xii.  t!  ;  xv.  13 ;  xjd.  15),  and 
after  hJB  death,  according  to.  Heiieaipptts^a-^Pfiar-XelatiQl)LoL.tl>g,.?j°'^^< 
Simeon,  Boa  oL01flpas,-a3,A.Jeseendfliit.i»LJ0asid^wa3.-unaweiously 
chosen  aa  his  successor.  The  episcopal  title,  however, Just  like  that 
of  peacon,^is.%s^.met,4JitJi_i5.the  New^J^estame^^ 
Pa^iUne  n>i^3Jioi^Sf_and  in  the  terminology  of  the  Palestinian  churches 
we  only  hear  of  presbyters  as  officers  of  the  church  (Acts  xv.  4,  6,  22  ; 
xxi.  18 ;  James  v.  14).  In  1  Peter  v.  2,  however,  although  iirlaKoirm 
does  not  yet  appear  as  an  official  title,  the  official  duty  of  the  imaxoiri!* 
is  assigned  to  presbyters  (see  No.  6).  It  is  Hegesippus,  about  a.d.  180, 
who  first  gives  the  title  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  to  James,  after  the  Clemen- 
tines (§  28,  3)  had  already  ten  years  previously  designated  him  lirtaK&irar 
irlffKoiros. 

3^hei3Q5Sta5tips.oOteJEa9^B8jdtoPig4«  Founding  upon  the  ori- 
gl&al  researches  of  Mgmmsen  and  Foueart,  the  English  theologian  Hateh^' 
i  has  wrought  out  the  theory  that  the  constitution  of  the  churches  that 
*  were  whoUy  or  mainly  composed  of  Gentile  Christians  was  modelled  on 
Ithose  convenient,  open  or  elastic  rules  of  associations  under  which  the 
various  Hellenistic  guilds  prospered  so  well  (Olcuroi,  Ipavoi), — associations 
for  the  naturalization  and  fostering  of  foreign,  often  oriental,  modes 
of  worship.  In  the  same  way,  too,  the  Cluistip.njibnr6h»Sii.Kome,,for 
BocialAild.,aaBj»d.iraxposea».B»di3«JlsaaiLjtlia^forma,oJL.assooiation  em- 
ployed in  the  Collegia  or,  ^Sfldaliefe,^wlU6b.  werg„found  there  .i.n^lairgg 
HUrjb^gijespeoially  of  the  funeral  societies  in  which  both  of  those  pur- 
poses were  combined  {collegia  funeraticia).  In  both  tliese  cases,  then, 
the  church,  by  attaching  itself  to  modpajjXftlspjsigiyojQ^Jreadj^existm 
acknowledged  by  the  state,  or  tolerated  as  harmlo3S,,.aff^,umed  a  form  of 
existence  whieli  prptejiled.it.from_tlie_SllSldfliQll.of  _the.  government,  and 
at  the  same  time  afforded  it  space  and  time  for  independent  construction 
in  accordance  with  its  own  special  character  and  spirit.  As  in  those 
Hellenic  associations  all  ranks,  even  those  which  in  civil  society  were 
separated  from  one  another  by  impassable  barriers,  found  admission,  and 
then,  in  the  framing  of  statutes,  the  reception  of  fellow  members,  the 
exercise  of  discipline,  possessed  equal  rights  ;  as,  further,  the  full  know- 
ledge of  their  mysteries  and  sharing  in  their  exercise  were  open  only  to 
the  initiated  (/le/twj/i^ot),  yet  in  the  exercise  of  exoteric  worship  the 
doors  were  hospitably  flung  open  even  to  the  d/iv^roi ;  as  upon  certain 
days  those  belonging  to  the  narrow  circle  joining  together  in  par- 
taking of  a  common  feast ;   so  too  all  this  is  found    in    the  Corin- 


thian church,  naturally   inspired  by  a  Christian  spirit   and  enriched 

'  Mommsen,  "  De  coUegiis  et  sodaliciis  Eom."  Kiel,  1843.  Foueart, 
"  Les  associat.  relig.  chez  les  Grccs."  Paris,  1873.  Hatch,  "Organiza- 
tionj)f  Eariy  Chr.J)hurohes,"^E.  2C;3J), 
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with  Christian  contents.  The  ohuroh  also  has  its  religions  common 
feast  in  its  Agape,  its  mystery  in  the  Eucharist,  its  initiation  in 
baptism,  by  the  administration  of  which  the  divine  service  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  esoteric,  to  be  engaged  in  only  by  the  baptized, 
the  other  exoteric,  a  service  that  is  open  to  those  who  are  not  Christ' 
ians.  All  ranks  (Gal.  iii.  28)  have  the  same  claim  to  admission  to 
baptism,  all  the  baptized  have  equal  rights  in  the  congregation  (see  No. 
7).  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  connection  between  the  Christian 
ehurches  and  those  heathen  associations  is  not  sc  to  be  conceived  as  if, 
because  in  the  one  case  distinctions  of  rank  were  abolished,  so  also  they 
were  in  the  other  ;  or  that,  because  in  the  one  case  religious  festivals 
were  observed,  this  gave  the  first  hint  as  to  the  observance  of  the 
Christian  Agape ;  or  that,  because  and  in  the  manner  in  which  there  a 
mysterious  service  was  celebrated  from  which  all  outside  were  strictly 
excluded,  so  also  here  was  introduced  an  exclusive  euoharistic  service. 
These  observances  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  having  grown  up  inde- 
pendently out  of  the  inmost  being  of  Christianity ;  but  the  church  havini 
found  certain  institutions  existing  inspired  by  a  wholly  different  spirit 
yet  outwardly  analogous  and  sanctioned  by  the  state,  it  appropriated,  ai 
tar  as  practicable,  their  forms  of  social  organization,  in  order  to  secure  foi 
itself  the  advantages  of  civil  protection.  That  even  on  the  part  of  the 
pagans,  down  into  the  last  half  of  the  second  century,  the  Christian 
congregational  fellowship  was  regarded  as  a  special  kind  of  the  mystery- 
communities,  ia  shown  by  Lucian's  satire.  Be  morte  Peregrini  (§  23,  1), 
where  the  description  of  Christian  communities,  in  which  its  hero  for  a 
time  played  a  part,  is  full  of  technical  terms  which  were  current  in  those 
associations.  "  It  is  also,"  says  Weingarten,  "  expressly  acknowledged 
in  Tertullian'a  Apologeticus,  c.  38,  39,  written  about  a.d.  198,  that  even 
down  to  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  Christian  church  was  organ- 
ized in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Collegia  funi'raticia,  so  that  it 
might  claim  from  the  state  the  privileges  of  the  Factiones  licita.  The 
arrangements  for  bnrial  and  the  Christian  institutions  connected  there- 
with are  sSown  to  have"  Been"careffill^M^^^OT^^^^ra^KTliBt  werff 
admitted  to  be  lecgl." 

4.  Confining  ourselves  meantime  to  the  oldest  and  indisputably  au- 
thentic epistles  of  the  Apostle,  we  find  that  the  autonomy  of  the  church 
in  respect  of  organization,  government,  discipline,  and  internal  adminis-! 
tration  is  made  prominent  as  the  very  basis  of  the  constitution.  Hi 
never  interferes  in  those  matters,  enjoining  and  prescribing  by  his  owi^ 
authority,  but  always,  whether  personally  or  in  spirit,  only  as  associated 
with  their  assemblies  (1  Cor.  v.  3),  deliberating  and  deciding  in  common 
with  them.  Thus  his  Apostolic  importance  shows  itself  not  in  hia 
assuming  the  attitude  of  a  lord  (2  Cor.  i.  24),  but  that  of  a  father  (1  Cor. 
iv.  14  f.),  who  seeks  to  lead  his  children  on  to  fom.  ior  themselves  inde- 
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pendent  and  manly  judgments  (1  Cor.  x.  15 ;  xi.  13).  Regnlar  and  fixed 
church  officers  do  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  Corinth  down  to  the  tiino 
when  the  first  Epistle  was  written,  about  a.d.  67.  A  diversity  of  funo- 
tions  {Siaipiaeis  Siaxoyiuv,  1  Cor.  xii.  4)  is  here,  indeed,  ah-eady  found, 
but  not  J  et  definitely  attached  to  distinct  and  regular  offices  (1  Cor.  vi. 
1-6).  It  is  always  yet  a  voluntary  undertaking  of  such  ministries  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  recognition  of  pecnliar  piety  and  faithfulness,  leading 
to  willing  submission  on  the  other  hand,  out  of  which  the  idea  of  office 
took  its  rise,  and  from  which  it  obtained  its  special  character.  This  ia 
especially  true  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  ministry  (Rom.  xvi.  1,  2)  which  must 
soon  have  been  developed  aa  something  indispensable  to  the  Christian 
churches  throughout  the  Hellenic  and  Roman  regions.  We  mean  tlio 
part  played  by  the  patron,  which  was  so  deeply  grounded  in  the  social 
life  of  classical  antiquity.  Freedmen,  foreigners,  proletarii,  could  not 
in  themselves  hold  property  and  had  no  claim  on  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  but  had  to  be  associated  as  Glientes  with  a  Patromis  or  Patrona 
(TpoffTdrijs  and  TrpoffTiins)  who  in  difficult  circumstances  would  aflord 
them  counsel,  protection,  support,  and  defence.  As  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  associations  for  worship  this  relationship  had  long  before  taken 
root,  and  was  one  of  the  things  that  contributed  most  materially  to 
their  prosperity,  so  also  in  the  Christian  churches  the  need  for  recognising 
and  giving  effect  to  it  became  all  the  more  urgent  in  proportion  as  the 
nvimber  of  members  increasing  for  whom  such  support  was  necessary 
(1  Cor.  i.  26-29).  Phoebe  is  warmly  recommended  in  Bom.  xvi.  1,  2,  as 
such  a  Christian  jrpoo-Tarts,  at  Cenchrea,  the  port  of  Corinth,  among 
whose  numerous  clients  the  Apostle  himself  is  mentioned.  Many  in- 
scriptions in  the  Roman  catacombs  testify  to  the  deep  impress  which 
tAis  social  scheme  made  upon  the  organization,  especially  of  the  Roman 
church,  down  to  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  to  the  help  which  it 
gave  in  rendering  that  church  permanent.  All  the  more  are  we  justified 
in  connecting  therewith  the  Ttpu'CaTiiicvot  iv  (rvrfiuSg  (Bom.  xii.  8),  and  in 
giving  this  passage  in  connection  with  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
context  the  meaning  :  whoever  represents  any  one  as  patron  let  him  do 
It  with  diligence. — The  gradual  development  of  stated  or  independent 
lecclesiastical  offices,  after  privileges  and  duties  wore  distinguished  from 
kaie  another,  was  thus  brought  about  partly  by  the  natural  course  of 
|events,  and  partly  by  the  endeavour  to  make  the  church  organization 
I  correspond  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  religious  associations  counten- 
\  anced  by  the  state  by  the  employment  in  it  of  the  same  or  similar  forms 
and  names.  In  the  oySL?]l'JI2'j2£i;®|'E££^lIyJJli9^2_i'i,®'lP^^  cities,  like 
Thessalonica,  Corinth,  Borne,  etc.,  the  heads  of  the  families  ofthe  first 
believers  attained  an_^ajithoritative__£osition^  at 

CoriBik,tlj«i6e,ftiJte™h,QMShd4^it,§j£Ei,fta9?»^S!^^  according  to  1  Cor 
xvi.  1 5,  as  the  ivapxh  r^s ' Axafas  ris  Siagovlan  rots  aylots  Ira^av  iavrovs 
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Such  honour,  too,  was  given  to  the  moat  eervioeable  of  the  chosen  patrons, 
and  others,  who  evidently  possessed  the  gifts  of  Kv^epv-ffdus  and  d>TiXi)^«t,( 
and  those  who  first  in  an  informal  way  had  discharged  o£licial  duties  bad^ 
amends  made  them  even  after  death  by  a  formal  election.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chnrcbes  that  sprang  up  at  a  later  period  were  probably  pro- 
vided immediately  with  such  oflBoes  under  the  direction  and  with  the 
oonsent  of  the  Apostle  or  his  apostolic  assistants  (1  Tim.  v.  9  ;  Tit.  i.  5). 
S.jj^clesiastical  and  Ministerial  Offices.— WhUe  then,  down  to  a.d.  67 
np^'oclesiastical  offices  properly  so  called  as  yet  existed  at  Corinth,  and 
no  injunctions  are  given  by  the  Apostle  for  their  definite  introduction,  it 
is  told  ua  in  Acts  xiv.  23  that,  so  early  as  a.d.  SO.  when  Paul  waa  re 

'  r  III    I  Ml.  I  ^ll   11 

turning  from  his  first  missionary  journey  he  ordained  with  prayer  and 
fasting  elders  or  presbyters  in  those  ohurcUes  of  Asia  Minor  previously 
founded  by  Uim.  Now  it  is  indeed  quite  conceivable  that  in  these  oases 
he  adhered  more  closely  to  the  already  existing  presbyterial  constitution 
of  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem  (Acta  xi.  30),  than  he  did  subsequently 
in  founding  and  giving  a  constitution  to  the  churches  of  the  European 
cities  where  perhaps  the  circumstances  and  requirements  wore  entirely 
different.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Apostle  on 
his  departure  from  lately  formed  churches  took  care  to  leave  them  in  an 
organized  condition,  and  the  author  of  the  Acta  has  given  expression  to 
the  fact  proleptically  in  terms  with  which  he  was  himself  conversant 
and  which  were  current  in  his  time. — Among  the  Pauline  epistles  which 
are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  objected  to  by  modem  criticism  the  first  to  give 
certain  information  regarding  dii^tinct  and  independent  ecclesiastical 
offices,  together  with  the  names  that  had  been  then  aaaigned  to  these 
offices,  is  tlie  Et)j,s^)ip^^tbj^?hiiliBli'JWi  written  during  the  Koman  im- 
priaonment  of  the  Apostle.  In  chap.  i.  1,  he  senda  hia  apostolio  greeting 
and  blessing  irSo't  tois  d7(ot5  toi!  otaiv  ip  $iXi7nrois  aiv  ivrtiTKorois  Koi  Sta- 
k6i/oii.'  The  Episcopate  and  the  Siaconate  make  their  appearance  here 
as  the  two  categories  of  church  offices  of  both  of  which  there  are  several 
representatives  iu  each  congregation.  It  is  in  the  so-called  Pastoral] 
Epistles  that  for  the  first  time  we  find  applied  iu  the  Gentile  Christia; 
churches  the  title  of  Presbyter  which  had  been  the  usual  designation  o: 
the  president  in  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem.  This  title,  just  as  i: 
Acts  XX.  17,  28,  is  undoubtedly  regarded  as  identical  with  that  of  bishop' 
(MaKoiros)  and  is  used  as  an  alternative  (Tit.  i.  6,  7 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  iv. 
14;  V.  17,  19).  From  the  practical  identity  of  the  qualifications  of 
bishops  (1  Tim.  iu.l)'oY5raeaooiw7KT2"grir-f6n!JWrtfimr'tlreif  Mlllng 
were  eBsentiallv  the  same ;  and  from  the  etymological  signiHcatiou  of 

•  Lightfoot,  "  Epistle  to  Phil."  6th  ed.  Lond.,  1881,  p.  95.  Detached 
notes  on  the  synonyms  "  biahop  "  and  "  presbyter."  "  Diss,  on  Chriatian 
Ministry,"  pp.  187-200. 
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Hbeir  names,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  assigned  to  the  bishops  the 
tduty  of  governing,  administrating  and  superintending,  to  the  deacona 
Bhat  of  serving,  assisting  and  carrying  out  details  as  subordinate  auxil- 
|tarieB.  It  i?_ehown_by  Eom;^xjiJjJihat^even_so_eMlj_as  A.D5^58,^e 
need  of  a  female  order  .otjielpera„Jiad-^en„feIt„and,-WAa  supplied. 
jWhen  this  order  had  at  a  later  period  assumed  the  rank  of  a  regular 
Joffice,  it  became  the  rule  that  only  widows  above  sixty  years  of  age 
i^hould  be  chosen  (1  Tim.  v.  9). — We  are  introduced  to  an  altogether 
differeut^ordfir  ofjeeclesiaslical  authorities  in  E^^iv.  11,  where  we  have 
named  in  the  first  rank  Ajiostles,  in  the  secon^  Prophets,  in  the  third 
Evangelists,  and  in  the  fourth  Pastors  and  Teachers.  What  is  here  meant 
by  Apostlei"an(ri'rophete"isi.\u1t4r«ldli.5t0ji.  !)•  From  2  Tim.  iv.  6 
and  Acts  xxi.  8  (viii.  5),  it  follows  that  Ti;vftijgp.)iRl)s  nyg  itynffljyjjt  prsafihsO' 
of  the  gospel  and  assistants  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  .mora-difEuUJitJtB.  de- 
termine exactly  the  fuDctions  j)f  Pastors  and  Teachers  and  their  relation 
to  thg.rggH,lar^oclesmstical_^ces.  Their  introduction  in  Eph.  iv.TT, 
as  together  constituting  a  fourth  class,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  the  term 
Pastor  in  the  parallel  passage,  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  29,  presupposes  such  a 
close  connection  of  the  two  orders,  the  one  having  the  care  of  souls, 
the  other  the  duties  of  preaching  and  catechizing,  that  we  nnhesitatinely 
assume  that  both  were,  y3ot_jlwajB^atJ,^sJ^generaUyinni^  in  the 
jafflSjersfiB-  They  have  been  usually  identified  with  the  bishops  or 
presbyters.  In  Acts  xx.  17,  28,  and  in  1  Pet.  v.  2-4,  presbyters  are  ex- 
pressly called  pastors.  The  order  of  the  iyyoiiievoi  in  Heb.  xiii.  7,  oXtwii 
AdXijffoi'  i/tiv  rhp  \lrfcai  roO  9eo5,  has  also  been  regarded  as  identical  with 
that  of  bishops.  In  regard  to  the  lastnamed  order  a  confusion  already 
appears  in  Acts  xv.,  where  men,  who  in  v.  22  are  expressly  distingoished 
from  the  elders  (presbyters)  and  in  v.  32  are  ranked  as  prophets,  are  yet 
■  called  iiyoi/ievoi.  We  should  also  be  led  to  conclude  from  1  Cor.  xii.  28, 
that  those  who  had  the  qualifications  of  ivriKiitfieis  and  Kvpepv/irea,  f uno- 
;  tions  certainly  belonging  to  bishops  or  presbyters  as  administrative  and 
I  diocesan  officers,  are  yet  personally  distinguished  from  Apostles,  Prophets, 
'and  Teachers.  Now  it  is  explicitly  enjoined  in  Tit.  i.  9  that  in  the  choice 
of  bishops  special-cata  .shoalA. .be,.talMB,tau.B6e-aat-they-bftTe-eapaeity 
foi  teadiing^  In  1  Tim.  v.  17  double  honour  is  demanded  for  the  koKus 
rpoecTTwres  wpeapirepoi,  if  they  also  labour  ip  \&ya  icoi  SidaaxoKla.  This 
passage,  however,  shows  teaching  did  not  always  and  in  all  ciroum* 
stances,  or  even  ex  professo  belong  to  the  special  functions  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  congregation ;  that  it  was  rather  in  special  circumstances, 
where  perhaps  these  gifts  were  not  at  all  or  not  in  suiBcient  abundance 
elsewhere  to  be  found,  that  these  duties  of  teaching  were  undertaken  in 
addition  to  their  own  proper  official  work  of  presidency  {wpourrdvat).  The 
Idividing  line  between  the  two  orders,  bishops  and  deacons  on  the  one 
I  hand,  and  pastors  ^nd  teagfegys  on  the  other,  consistTin  the  fundament- 
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ally  different  natare  of  their  calling.    The  former  were  ecclesiastical  | 
offices,  the  latter,  like  those  of  Apostles  and  Prophets,  were  spiritaali 
offices.    The  former  were  chosen  by  the  church,  the  latter  had,  like  the! 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  a  divine  call,  though  according  to  James  iii.  1  not  I 
without  the  consenting  will  of  the  individual,  and  the  charismatic  capacityl 
for  teaching,  although  not  in  the  same  absolute  measure.     The  formei* 
were  attached  to  a  particular  church,  the  latter  were,  Like  the  Apostles 
and  Prophets,  first  of  all  itinerant  teachers  and  had,  like  thom,  the  task 
of  building  up  the  churches  (Eph.  iv.  12,  els  olKoSbiJ.T]v  toS  aiiixaros  roi 
X/jtffToB).     But,  while  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  building  on  Christ,  the  chief  corner  stone,  preachers  and  teachers 
had  to  continue  building  on  the  foundation  thus  laid  (Eph.  ii.  20).    A 
place  and  importance  are  undoubtedly  secured  for  these  three  spiritual 
offices,  in  so  far  as  continued  itinerant  offices,  by  the  example  of  the  Lord 
in  His  preliminary  sendiug  forth  of  the  twelve  in  Matt,  x.,  and  of  the 
Bevent;^sciple3  in  Luke  x.— Continuation,  §34,  1. 

^ggK.aa£2ii^.|bgnyha^gyal.j^!iiSa.aU 
Htfffl|ji^a.s  well  as  their  relation  to  one  another,  has  received  three  different 
answers.    According  to  the  Soman  Catholic  theory,  which  is  also  that  of 
the  .Anglican  Ej)iscogalplii]r^  clerical,  hierarchical  arrangement  of 

the  third  century,  which  gaye.tft  eagji.ol  the,  larger  churches  a  bishop  as 
its  president  with  a  number  of  presbyters  and  deacons  subject  to  him, 
existed  as  a  divine  mstitnfion  from_jh^^egmniu£.  It  is  unequivooally 
testified  by  the  New  Testament,  and,  as  appears  from  the  First  Epistle  of 
Clement  of  Borne  (ch.  42,  44,  67),  the  fact  had  never  been  disputed  down 
to  the  close  of  the  first  century,  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  identical. 
The  force  of  this  objection,  however,  is  sought  to  be  obviated  by  the  sub- 
terfuge that  while  all  .bishops  were  indeed  presbyters,  all  presbyters  were 
not  bishops.  The  ineptitude  of  such  an  evasion  is  apparent.  In  Phil. 
L  1  tEe  Apostle,  referring  to  this  one  particular  church  greeted  not  one 
but  several  bishops.  According  to  Acts  xx.  17,  28,  all  the  presbyters  of 
the  one  Ephesian  church  are  made  bishops  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Also, 
Tit.  i.  6,  7  unconditionally  excludes  such  a  distinction ;  and  according  to 
1  Pet.  V.  2,  all  such  presbyters  should  be  iiruTKOKoOtrres. — In  opposition  to 
*W5-^£8iZiJ5fejgfej££giffiitSSLi!SaSJi2a..2£.^,S£!SS3  °'  Trent,  the  Old 

_.BfiA^iil^B-  In  support  of  this  they  could  refer  not  only  to  the  New 
Testament,  but  also  to  Clement  of  Eome  and  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (§;  34,  1),  where,  just  as  in  Phil.  i.  1,  only  bishops  and  deacons 
are  named  as  church  officers,  and  as  appointed  by  the  free  choioe  of  the 
church.  They  can  also  point  to  the  consensus  of  the  most  respected 
church  fathers  and  church  teachers  of  later  times.  Chrysostom  (Horn, 
ix.  in  Ep.  ad  Tim.)  says :  o!  Tpeffpirepot  ri  jraXaiAK  IkoKoupto  iirurKowoL  <tol 
SidKovoi  Xpurra ";  Kal  ol  iirUrKoirm  irpeffP&repoi,    Jerome  (ad  Tit.  i.  5)  saya : 
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Idem  rst  presbyter  qui  et  episcoptu  et  antequam  diaboli  imtinctti  ttudia  in 
religione  ferent  ,  ,  ,  communi  pi-exbi/terorum  concilia  gubernantUT 
ecclesice.  Augustine,  and  other  ohuvoh  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  a3  well  as  tyrt)anJ!I.jii^jjDjg§J,,,_^getj^sJiOmbar 
Decree  of  Gratian,  may  all  be  referred  to  as  supporting  the  same  view. 
After  such  an  identification  of  the  person  and  ofiSce,  the  existence  of  the 
two  names  must  be  explained  from  their  meaning  as  words,  by  assum- 
ing that  the  title  iirlffKOTros,  which  arose  among  the  Gentile-Christian 
churches,  pointed  more  to  the  duty  ofBoially  required,  while  the  title 
rpea-^irepos,  which  arose  among  the  Jewish-Christian  churches,  pointed 
more  to  the  honourable  character  of  the  person  (1  Tim.  v.  17,  19).  The 
subsequent  development  of  a  monarchical  episcopacy  is  quite  conceivable 
as  having  taken  place  in  the  natural  course  of  events  (§  34,  2). — -A  Ihird 
theory  is  that  proposed  by  Hatch,  of  Oxford,  in  a.d.  1881,  warmly  approved 
of  and  vigorously  carried  out  by  Haraack.  According  to  this  theory  the 
two  names  in  question  answer  to  a  twofold  distinction  that  appears  in 
;the  church  courts :  on  the  college  of  pr^b^ers  was  devolved  the  govern- 
I  ment  of  the  church,  with  administration  of  law  and  discipUne ;  on  the 
;  bishfijs  and  their  assistants  the  superintendence  and  management  of  the 
I  church  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  including  its  worship,  and  first 
i  of  all  and  chiefly  the  brotherly  care  of  the  poor,  the  sick  and  strangers, 
I  together  with  the  collecting,  keeping,  and  dispensing  of  money  needful 
i  for  those  ends.  In  the  course  of  time  the  two  organizations  were  com- 
jbined  into  one,  since  the  bishops  on  account  of  the  eminently  important 
I  place  and  work  obtained  in  the  presbytery  not  only  a  simple  seat  and 
vote,  but  by-and-by  the  presidency  and  the  casting  vote.  In  establishing 
this  theory  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  government  and  management  of 
federations  of  that  time  for  social  and  religious  purposes  in  country  dis- 
tricts or  in  cities,  in  imitation  of  which  the  organization  of  the  Christian 
churches  was  formed,  this  twofold  distribution  is  also  found,  and  that 
especially  the  administrators  of  the  finances  in  these  societies  had  not 
only  the  title  of  iirlirKoiroi,  but  had  also  the  president's  seat  in  their 
assemblies  {yepovcla,  ^ovX-n),  which,  however,  is  not  altogether  conclusive, 
since  it  is  demonstrable  that  this  title  was  also  borne  by  judicial  and 
political  officials.  It  is  also  pointed  out  on  the  other  hand  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  modified  view  presented  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the 
Acts,  and  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Eome,  the  consciousness  of  the 
original  diversity  of  calling  of  the  two  ofiices  were  maintained  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  second  century,  inasmuch  as  often  a  theoretical 
distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  way  specified  was 
asserted.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  dispute 
ifiB  to  whether  the  administration  of  property,  with  the  care  of  the  poor 
jjdn-iX^^eis)  as  the  principal  task,  could  actually  have  won  a  place  so 
■Superior  in  respectability,  influence  and  significance  to  that  of  church 
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govemmont  {Kv^epv/i<r€i.s),  or  whether  the  authority  which  embraced  the 
functions  of  a  judicial  bench,  a  court  of  discipline,  and  a  court  pi  equity 
did  not  rather  come  to  preponderate  over  that  which  waa  occupied  in  the 
administration  of  property  and  the  care  of  the  poor.  But  above  "^U  we 
shall  have  to  examine  the  New  Testament  writings,  as  the  relatively 
oldest  witnesses  to  the  matter  of  fact  as  well  as  to  the  usage  of  the 
language,  and  see  what  they  have  to  say  on  the  subject.  This  musk  be 
done  even  by  those  who  would  have  the  composition  of  the  PastoJ^al 
Epistles  and  the  Acts  removed  out  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  In  these  writ- 
ings, however,  there  is  nowhere  a  firm  and  sure  foundation  afforded  to 
that  theory.  It  has,  indeed,  been  supposed  that  in  Phil.  i.  1  mention  is 
made  only  of  bishops  and  deacons  because  by  them  the  present  from 
the  PbiUppians  had  been  brouglit  to  the  Apostle.  But  seeing  that,  in 
the  case  of  there  actually  existiug  in  Pliilippi  at  this  time  besides  the 
bishops  a  college  of  presbyters,  the  omission  of  these  from  the  greeting 
in  this  epistle,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  was  to  impart  apostolic  com- 
fort and  encouragement,  and  which  only  refers  gratefully  at  the  close,  | 
eh.  iv.  10,  to  the  contribution  sent,  would  have  been  damaging  to  them,  I 
we  must  assume  that  the  bishops  with  their  assistants  the  deaoons  were  J 
the  only  office-bearers  then  existing  in  that  church.  Thus  this  passage  \ 
tells  as  much  against  as  in  favour  of  the  limiting  of  the~eprsc6par~dffiee 
to  ecoiibmicat  aSmlmffiatfon.  ~trfle'n""as'inention  thn  New 

TestamenroTaW  liriif/coTeti'  and  a  SiaKaveiv  in  and  over  the  church,  this 
never  stands  in  specific  and  exclusive  relation  to  administration  of 
property  and  care  of  the  poor.  It  is  indeed  assumed  in  Acts  xi.  30  that 
oare  of  the_poor2S  a^d£tj_o£tiie^esbyter7¥olfl'so'tEToB'an3mKi^^  ' 

for  the  sipk  is  required  of  ^rjsbjters  in  James  V.  14 ;  and  in  1  Pet.  v.  2 
presbyters  are  described  as  iiriVKoiroSvTes ;  in  1  Pet.  ii.  25  Christ  is  spoken 
of  as  iirldKOTTos  twii  \l/ir)(fiv ;  in  Acts  i.  20  the  apostolic  office  is  called 
ivwicovlt,  while  in  Acts  i.  25  and  often,  especially  in  the  Pauline  epistles, 
it  is  designated  a  SiaKovla.^ — Continuation,  §  34,  2. 

Tjffihristiaii  Wpryh^B. — Even  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  temple  ordinances 
^0e  still  observed,  the  religious  needs  of  the  church  demanded  that 
separate  services  of  a  distinctly  Christian  character  should  be  organized 
But  just  as  the  Jewish  services  of  that  day  consisted  of  two  parts — the 
ministry  of  the  word  for  purposes  of  instruction  and  edification  in  the 
synagogues,  and  the  symbolic  service  of  a  typical  and  sacramental  charac- 
ter in  the  temple, — the  Christian  service  was  in  like  manner  from  the 
first  divided  into  a  hpmiletical-didactio  part,  and  a  eucharis,tic.-Bacrameutal 
part. — The  Homiletical  and  Didactic  part,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
those  who  were  not  Christians,  must  have  had,  just  like  the  synagogue 

'  Blondel,  "Apologia  pro  sententia  Hieron.  de  opisoop.  et  presbjt." 
Amat.,  1646. 
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service,  alongside  of  its  principal  aim  to  instruct  and  edify  the  congrega- 
tion, a  definite  and  deliberately  planned  missionary  tendency.  The 
ohnrch  in  Jerusalem  at  the  first  held  these  morning  services  in  one  of  the 
halls  of  the  temple,  where  the  people  were  wont  to  assemble  for  prayer 
(Acts  ii.  46 ;  iii.  1,  11)  ;  but  at  a  later  period  they  were  held  in  prfvate 
I  houses.  In  the  Gentile  churches  they  seem  from  the  first  to  have  been 
I  held  in  private  houses  or  in  halls  rented  for  the  purpose.  The  service 
I  consisted  in  reading  of  portions  ol  the  Old  Testament,  and  at  a  later 
I  period,  portions  of  the  ApostoUo  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  in  connection 
I  therewith,  doctrinal  and  hortatory  discourses,  with  prayer  and  singing 
s  of  psalms.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  liberty  of  teaching,  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  synagogues  (Luke  ii.  46 ;  iv.  16 ;  Acts  xiii.  15), 
was  also  permitted  in  the  similar  assemblies  of  Jewish  Christians  (Acts 
viii.  4 ;  xi.  19  ;  James  iii.  1) ;  and  it  may  be  concluded  from  1  Cor.  xiv.  34 
that  this  also  was  the  practice  in  Gentile-Christian  congregations.  The 
apparent  contradiction  of  women  as  such  being  forbidden  to  speak,  while 
in  1  Cor.  xi.  5  it  seems  to  be  allowed,  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  in  the  passage  referred  to  the  woman  spoken  of  as  praying  or  pro- 
phesylng  is  prayingTn'au  ecstasy,  that  is,  speaking  with  tongues  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  13-15),  or  uttering  prophetic  announcements,  like  the  daughters  of 
Philip  (Acts  xxi.  9),  and  that  the  permission  applies  only  to  such  cases, 
the  exceptional  nature  of  which,  as  well  as  their  temporary  character, 
as  charismatic  and  miraculous  gifts,  would  prevent  their  being  used  as 
precedents  for  women  engaging  in  regular  public  discourse  (1  Thess.  v. 
19).  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  24  the  tSidrai  (synonymous  with  the  djuviiroi  in  the 
statutes  of  Hellenic  rehgious  associations)  are  mentioned  as  admitted 
along  with  the  airlffToi  to  the  didactic  services,  and,  according  to  v.  16, 
they  had  a  place  assigned  to  them  separate  from-  the  congregation  proper. 
We  are  thus  led  to  see  in  them  the  uninitiated  or  not  yet  baptized  be- 
tlievers,  that  is,  thejiatechuniens. — The  Sacramental  part  of  the  service,  the 
separation  of  wliich  from  the  didactic  part  was  rendered  necessary  on 
account  alike  of  its  nature  and  purpose,  and  is  therefore  found  existing 
fin  the  Pauline  churches  as  ell  as  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  was 
scrupulously  restricted  in  its  observance,  in  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches 
ialih :  to  those  who  were  in  the  full  communion  of  the  Christian  church 
'(Acts  ii.  46 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  20-23).  The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
(SeiTryoj'  KvpiaK&v,  1  Cor.  xi.  21),  after  the  pattern  of  the  meal  of  institu- 
tion, consisting  of  a  meal  partaken  of  in  coiTimon,  accompanied  with 
prayer  and  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  which  at  a  later  period  was  named 
the  'Ayaini,  as  the  expression  of  brotherly  love  (Jude  v.  12),  was  the 
centre  and  end  of  these  evening  services.  The  elements  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  were  consecrated  to  their  sacramental  purpose  by  a  prayer  of 
praise  and  thanlcsgiving  (eixapiffrla,  1  Cor.  xi.  24 ;  or  ciXoyla,  1  Cor.  x. 
IG),  toRether  with  a  recital  of  the  words  of  institution  which  contained 
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■  proclamation  of  the  death  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  zi.  26).    Thia  prayer 
was  followed  by  the  kiss  of  brotherhood.*    In  the  service  of  song  they 
used  to  all  appearance  besides  the  psalms  some  Christian  hymns  and 
dozologies  (Eph.  v.  19;  Col.  iii.  16).' — The  homlletioal  as  well  as  the. 
eucharistio  services  were  at  first  held  daily ;  at  a  later  period  at  least; 
every  Sunday.*    For  very  soon,  alongside  of  the  Sabbath,  and  among' 
Oentile  Christians,  instead  of  it,  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  day  of 
Christ's  resurrection  began  to  be  observed  as  a  festival.*    But  there  is 
as  yet  no  trace  of  the  observance  of  other  festivals.    It  cannot  be  exactly , 
proved  that  infant  bapl^B|„was  an  Apostolic  practice,  but  it  is  not  im-| 
probable  that  it  was  so.'   Baptism  was  administered  by  complete  immer- ' 
sion  (Acts  viii.  38)  in  the  name  of  Christ  or  of  the  Trinity  (Matt,  xzviii. 
19).    The  charism  of  healing  the  sick  was  exercised  by  prayer  and 
anointing  with  oil  (Jas.  v.  14).    On  the  other  hand,  confession  of  sin 
even  apart  from  the  public  service  was  recommended  (Jas.  v.  16).    Cha- 
rismatic communication  of  the  Spirit  and  admission  to  office  in  the 
church'  was  accomplished  by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands.' 

SoChristian  Life  and  Ecclesiastical  Discipline. — In  accordance  with  the 
ewnmandment  of  the  Lord  (John  xiii.  34),  brotherly  love  in  opposition  to 
the  selfishness  of  the  natural  life,  was  the  principle  of  the  Christian  Ufe. 
The  power  of  yonthful  love,  fostered  by  the  prevalent  expectation  of  the 
Bpeedy  retom  of  the  Lord,  endeavoured  at  first  to  find  for  itself  a  fitting 
expression  in  the  mother  church  of  Jerusalem  by  the  voluntarj  determin- 
ation to  have  their  goods  in  common, — an  endeavour  which  without 
prejudice  of  its  spiritual  importance  soon  proved  to  be  iuipiacticable. 
On  the  other  hand  the  well-to-do  Gentile  churches  proved  their  brotherly 
love  by  collections  for  those  originally  poor,  and  especially  for  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  which  had  suffered  the  special  misfortune  of  famine.    The  \ 
three  inveterate  moral  plagues  of  the  ancient  world,  contempt  of  foreign  j 
nationalities,  degradation  of  woman,  and  slavery,  were  overcome,  accord-  [ 
ing  to  Gal.  iii.  28,  by  gradual  elevation  of  inward  feeling  without  any' 

'  The  ipCKijiia  Syiop  of  Bom.  xvi.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20. 

'  Of  these  we  probably  find  fragments  in  Eph.  ii.  14 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16 ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  11-13 ;  and  perhaps  also  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1, 16  ;  Jas.  i.  17 ;  Qev. 
L  4 ;  iv.  11 ;  v.  9 ;  xi.  15 ;  xv.  3 ;  xxi.  1 ;  xxii.  10. 

*  Acts  ii.  4,  6 ;  xx.  7. 

*  John  XX.  26  ;  Acts  xx.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2  j  Eev.  i.  10. 

•  Acts  ii.  39 ;  xvi.  33 ;  1  Cor.  va  14. 

•  Acts  viii.  17 ;  vi.  B  ;  xiii.  3  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  14. 

'  On  the  snbject  of  this  section  consult :  Fressens6,  "  Early  Tean 
th  Christianity."  Vol.  .  "  Apostolic  Age."  Lond.,  1879,  pp.  361-381. 
Lechler,  "  Apostolic  and  Post  Apostohc  Times."  2  vols.  Edin.,  1886. 
VoL  i.  pp.  87-67, 130-144. 
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violent  struggle  against  existing  laws  and  customs,  and  the  consciousness 
of  common  membership  in  the  one  head  in  heaven  hallowed  all  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  earthly  life.  Even  ia  apostolic  times  the  bright  mirror 
of  Christian  purity  was  no  doubt  dimmed  by  spots  of  rust.  Hypocrisy 
(Acts  V.)  and  variance  (Acts  vi.)  in  single  cases  appeared  very  early  in 
the  mother  church ;  but  the  former  was  punished  by  a  fearfully  severe 
judgment,  the  latter  was  overcome  by  love  and  sweet  reasonableness.  In 
the  rich  Gentile  churches,  such  as  those  of  Corinth  and  Thessalonica, 
a  worldly  spirit  in  the  form  of  voluptuousness,  selfishness,  pride,  etc., 
made  its  appearance,  but  was  here  also  rooted  out  by  apostolic  exhorta- 
tion and  discipline.  If  any  one  caused  public  scandal  by  serious  depar- 
ture from  true  doctrine  or  Christian  conduct,  and  in  spite  of  pastoral 
counsel  persisted  in  his  error,  he  was  by  the  judgment  of  the  church  cast 
out,  but  the  penitent  was  received  again  after  his  sincerity  had  been 
proved  (1  Cor.  v.  1 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  5). 


§  18.  Heresies  in  the  Apostolic  Age.' 

■  When  Christianity  began  its  career  of  world  conquest  in 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  the  representatives  of  the 
intellectual  culture  of  the  ancient  world  assumed  toward  it 
an  attitude,  either  of  utter  indifference,  or  of  keen  hostility, 
or  of  readiness  to  accept  Christian  elements,  while  retaining 
along  with  these  many  of  their  old  notions.  From  this 
mixing  of  heterogeneous  elements  a  fermentation  arose 
which  was  the  fruitful  mother  of  numerous  heresies. 

1.  Jewish  Christianity  and  the  Conncil  of  Apostles. — The  Lord  had  com- 
manded the  disciples  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19),  and  so  they  could  not  doubt  that  the  whole  heathen  world  was  called 
to  receive  the  church's  heritage ;  but  feeling  themselves  bound  by  utter- 
ances of  the  Old  Testament  regarding  tLe  eternal  validity  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  having  not  yet  penetrated  the  full  significance  of  the  saying 
of  Christ  (Mark  v.  17),  they  thought  that  incorporation  into  Judaism  by 
circumcision  was  still  an  indispensable  condition  of  reception  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  The  Helleoist  Stephen  represented  a  more  liberal 
tendency  (Acts  vi.  14) ;  and  Philip,  also  a  Hellenist,  preached  at  least 
occasionally  to  the  Samaritans,  and  the  Apostles  recognised  his  work  by 


Burton, "  Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age."     Oxford,  1829. 
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Bending  down  Peter  and  John  (Acts  viii.  14).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
needed  an  immediate  divine  revelation  to  convince  Peter  that  a  Gentile 
thirsting  for  salvation  was  just  as  such  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God  (Acts 
X.).  And  even  this  revelation  remained  without  any  decisive  influenoa 
on  actnal  missionary  enterprise.  They  were  Hellenistic  Jews  who  finally 
took  the  bold  step  of  devoting  themselves  without  reserve  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles  at  Antiooh  (Acts  xi.  19).  To  foster  the  movement  there 
the  Apostles  sent  Barnabas,  who  entered  into  it  with  his  whole  soul,  and 
in  Paul  associated  with  himself  a  yet  more  capable  worker.  After  the 
notable  success  of  their  first  missionary  journey  had  vindicated  theii 
claim  and  calling  as  Apostles  of  the  Gentiles,  the  arrival  of  Jewish  zealot* 
in  the  Antiochean  church  occasioned  the  sending  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  Jerusalem,  about  a.d.  51,  in  order  finally  to  settle  this  important 
dispute.  At  a  Council  of  the  Apostles  convened  there  Peter  and  James 
the  Just  delivered  the  declbion  that  Gentile  converts  should  only  be 
required  to  observe  certain  legal  restrictions,  and  these,  as  it  would  seem 
from  the  conditions  laid  down  (Acts  xt.  20),  of  a  similar  kind  to  those 
imposed  npon  proselytes  of  the  gate.  An  arrangement  come  to  at  this 
time  between  the  two  Antiochean  Apostles  and  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
led  to  the  recognition  of  the  former  as  Apostles  of  the  Gentiles  and  the 
latter  as  Apostles  of  the  Jews  (Gal.  ii.  1-10).  Nevertheless  during  a  visit 
to  Antioch  Peter  laid  himself  open  to  censure  for  practical  inconsistency 
and  weak  connivance  with  the  fanaticism  of  certain  Jewish  Christians, 
and  had  to  have  the  truth  respecting  it  very  pointedly  told  him  by  Paul 
(Gal.  ii.  11-14).  The  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  consequent  ces- 
sation of  the  entire  Jewish  worship  led  to  the  gradual  disappeai  ance  of 
non-sectarian  Jewish  Christianity  and  its  amalgamation  with  Gentile 
Christianity.  The  remnant  of  Jewish  Christianity  which  still  in  the 
altered  condition  of  things  continued  to  cling  to  its  principles  and  prac-: 
tice  assumed  ever  more  and  more  the  character  of  a  sect,  and  drifted' 
into  open  heresy.     (Comp.  §  28). 

2.  The  Apostolic  Basis  of  Coctrine. — The  need  of  fixing  the  apostolically 
accredited  accounts  of  the  life  of  the  Bedeemer  by  writteu  documents,  led 
to  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  The  continued  connection  of  the  missionary 
Apostles  with  the  churches  founded  by  them,  or  even  their  authority  of 
general  superintendence,  called  forth  the  apostolic  doctrinal  epistles.  A 
beginning  of  the  collection  and  general  circulation  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  was  made  at  an  early  date  by  the  communication  of  these  being 
made  by  one  church  to  another  (Col.  iv.  16).  There  was  as  yet  no  con- 
fession of  faith  as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy,  but  the  way  was  prepared 
by  adopting  Matt,  zxviii.  19  as  a  confession  by  candidates  for  baptism. 
Paul  set  up  justification  through  faith  alone  (Gal.  i.  8,  9),  and  John,  the 
incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  (1  John  iv.  3),  as  indispensable  elements  in 
A  Christian  confession. 
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,  3.  False  Teachers. — The  first  enemy  from  within  its  own  borders  wnicl- 
i  Christianity  had  to  confront  was  the  ordinary  Pharisaic  Judaism  Tith 
I  its  stereotyped  traditional  doctrine,  its  lifeless  work-righteonsnees  ite 

I  unreasonable  national  prejudices,  and  its  perversely  carnal  Messianiu 
expectations.  Its  shibboleth  was  the  obligation  of  the  Gentiles  to 
observe  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  the  Sabbath,  rules  about  meats, 
circumcision,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  salvation.  This  tendency 
*  had  its  origin  in  the  mother  church  of  Jerusalem,  but  was  there  at  a 
very  early  date  condemned  by  the  Apostolic  Council.  This  party  never- 
theless pursued  at  all  points  the  Apostle  Paul  with  bitter  enmity  and 
vile  calumnies.  Traces  of  a  manifestation  of  a  Sadducean  or  sceptica) 
ppirit  may  perhaps  already  be  found  in  the  denial  of  the  resurrection 
J  which  in  1  Cor.  xv.  Paul  opposes.  On  the  other  hand,  at  a  very  early 
period  pjesek  philosophy  got  mixed  up  with  Christianity.  Ap^Mj 
a  philosophically  cultured  Jew  of  Alexandria,  had  at  first  ooi-oeiveool 
Christianity  from  the  speculative  side,  and  had  in  this  form  pieacbed  it 
with  eloquence  and  success  at  Corinth.  Paul  did  not  contest  the  admis- 
sibility of  this  mode  of  treatment.  He  left  it  to  the  verdict  of  history 
(1  Cor.  iii.  11-14),  and  warned  against  an  over-estiraation  of  human 
wisdom  (1  Cor.  ii.  1-10).  Among  many  of  the  seekers  after  wisdom 
in  Corinth,  little  as  this  was  intended  by  ApoUos,  the  simple  positive 
preachiiig  of  Paul  lost  on  this  acconnt  the  favour  that  it  had  enjoyed 
before.  In  this  may  be  found  perhaps  the  first  beginnings  of  that  four- 
fold  party  faction  which  arose  in  the  Cgrintbian  church  (1  Cor.  i.).  The 
Judaists  appealed  to  tiie  authority  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (ol  tou  Ktj^S)  ;  the 
Gentile  Christians  were  divided  Id  to  the  parties  of  Apollos  and  of  Paul,  oi 
by  the  assumption  of  the  proud  name  oi  rod  Xpio-ToO,  sought  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  recognition  of  any  Apostolic  autliority.  Paul  successfully 
opposes  these  divisions  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Apprehension 
of  a  threatened  growth  of  gnostic  teachers  is  first  expressed  in  the 
Apostle  Paul's  farewell  addresses  to  the  elders  of  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xx.  29) ; 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  as  weU  as  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
this  tj/euSu}miios  yva<ris  is  expressly  opposed  as  manifesting  itself  in  the 
adoption  of  oriental  thcosophy,  magic,  and  theurgy,  in  an  arbitrary 
asceticism  that  forbade  marriage  and  restricted  the  use  of  food,  in  ima- 
ginary secret  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  order  of  the  heavenly  powers 
and  spirits,  and  idealistic  volatilizing  of  concrete  Christian  doctrines, 
t  such  as  that  of  the  resurrection  (2  Tim.  ii.  18).  In  the  First  Epistle  of 
I  John,  again,  that  special  form  of  Gnosis  is  pointed  out  which  denied 
(the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  by  means  of  docetic  conceptions ;  and 
lin  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  as  well  as  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  we  have 
i  attention  called  to  aiitinomian  excrescences,  unbridled  immoraUty  and 
wanton  lust  in  the  development  of  magical  and  theurgical  views.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  left  unmentioned,  that  modern  criticism  has  oD 
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many  grounds  contested  the  authenticity  oT  the  New  Testament  writings 
just  named,  and  has  assigned  the  first  appearance  of  heretical  gnosis  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  The  Nicolaitans  of  the  Apocalypse 
(iii.  6,  14,  15,  20)  appear  to  have  been  an  antinomian  sect  of  Gentile 
Christian  origin,  spread  more  or  less  through  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
perhaps  without  any  gnostic  bacltground,  which  in  direct  and  intentional 
opposition  to  the  decision  of  the  Apostolic  Oouncll  (Acts  xv.  29)  took 
lSMi.iStJi£SiiiSaMW&m\  km^  (oomp.  l  Cor.  x.),  and  justified  or'at 
least  apologized  for  flgsUj_  impurity. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

History  of  the  Development  of  the  Church  during  the  Grseco- 
Roman  and  Grseco-Byzantine  Periods. 

§  19.  Content,  Distribution  and  Boundaries  of  those 
Periods. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Apostolic  Age  the  univer- 
salistic  spirit  of  Christianity  had  already  broken  through 
the  particularistic  limitations  of  Judaism.  When  once  the 
substantial  truth  of  divine  salvation  had  cast  off  the 
Judaistic  husk  in  which  the  kernel  had  ripened,  those 
elements  of  culture  which  had  come  to  maturity  in  the 
Homan-Greek  world  were  appropriated  as  means  for  giving 
to  Christian  ideas  a  fuller  and  clearer  expression.  The 
task  now  to  be  undertaken  was  the  development  of  Christ- 
ianity on  the  lines  of  Grseco-Eoman  ctdture,  or  the  expan- 
sion of  the  church's  apostolicity  into  catholicity.  The 
ancient  church  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  world  fulfilled 
this  task,  but  in  doing  so  the  sound  evangelical  catholic 
development  encountered  at  every  point  elements  of  a  false, 
because  an  unevangelical,  Catholicism.  The  centre,  then,  of 
all  the  movements  of  Church  History  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Teutono-Roman-Slavic  empire.  The  Roman  church  pre- 
served and  increased  her  importance  by  attacEnig  herself 
to  this  new  empire,  and  undertaking  its  spiritual  formation 
and  education.    The  Byzantine  church,  on  the  other  hand, 
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[falling  into  a  state  of  inward  stagnation,  and  pressed  from 
[without  by  the  forces  o£  Islam,  passes  into  decay  as  a 
j  national  church. 

The  history  of  this  first  stage  of  the  development  of  the 
church  falls  into  three  periods.  The  first  period  reaches 
down  to  Constantine  the  Great,  who,  in  A.D.  323,  secured  to 
('hristianity  and  the  church  a  final  victory  over  Paganism. 
The  second  period  brings  us  down  to  the  close  of  the 
universal  catholic  or  oecumenical  elaboration  of  doctrine 
attained  by  the  church  under  its  old  classical  form  of 
culture,  that  is,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Monothelite  con- 
troversy (§  52,  8),  by  the  Sixth  CEcumenical  Council  at 
Constantinople  in  A.D.  680.  But  inasmuch  as  the  Concilium 
quini-sexhcm  in  A.D.  692  undertook  simply  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  the  two  previous  oecumenical  synods  with 
reference  to  church  constitution  and  worship,  and  as  here 
the  first  grounds  were  laid  for  the  great  partition  of  the 
church  into  Eastern  and  Western  (§  63,  2),  we  prefer  to 
make  A.D.  692  the  closing  limit  of  the  second  period.  The 
conclusion  of  the  third  period  is  found  in  the  overthrow  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  A.D.  1453.  The  first  two 
periods  are  most  evidently  distinguished  from  one  another 
in  respect  of  the  outward  condition  of  the  church.  Before 
the  times  of  Constantine,  it  lives  and  develops  its  strength 
amid  the  oppression  and  persecution  of  the  pagan  state ; 
under  Constantine  the  state  itself  becomes  Christian  and 
the  church  enjoys  all  the  advantages,  all  the  care  and 
furtherance,  that  earthly  protection  can  afford.  Along  with 
all  this  worldly  splendour,  however,  a  worldly  disposition 
makes  its  way  into  the  church,  and  in  exchange  for  its  pro- 
tection of  the  church  the  state  assumes  an  autocratic  lord- 
ship over  it.  Even  in  the  inner,  and  pre-eminently  doctrinal, 
development  of  the  church  the  two  periods  of  this  age  are 
essentially  distinguished  from  one  another.    While  it  was 
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the  church's  endeavour  to  adopt  only  the  forms  of  culture 
of  ancient  paganism,  while  rejecting  its  godless  substance, 
it  too  often  happened  that  pagan  ideas  got  mixed  up  with 
Christianity,  and  it  was  threatened  with  a  similar  danger 
from  the  side  of  Judaism.  It  was  therefore  the  special 
task  of  the  church  during  the  first  period  to  resist  the 
encroachment  of  anti-Christian  Jewish  and  Pagan  elements. 
In  the  first  period  the  perfecting  of  its  own  genuinely' 
Christian  doctrinal  content  was  still  a  purely  subjectivefi 
matter,  resting  only  on  the  personal  authority  of  the' 
particular  church  teachers.  In  the  second  period,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  church  universal,  as  represented  by  osou- 
menical  synods  with  full  power,  proceeds  to  the  laying 
down  and  establishing  of  an  objective-ecclesiastical,  obcu- 
menical-catholic  system  of  doctrine,  constituting  an  all- 
sided  development  of  the  truth  in  opposition  to  the  one- 
sided development  of  subjective  heretical  teaching.  In 
doing  so,  however,  the  culture  of  the  old  Greeco-Roman 
world  exhausted  its  powers.  The  measure  of  development 
which  these  were  capable  of  affording  the  church  was  now 
completed,  and  its  future  must  be  looked  for  among  the 
new  nationalities  of  Teutonic,  Romanic,  and  Slavic  origin. 
While  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  with  it  the  glory  of  the/ 
ancient  church  of  the  East  was  pressed  and  threatened  byl 
Islam,  a  new  empire  arose  in  the  West  in  youthful  vigoun 
and  became  the  organ  of  a  new  phase  of  development  in  the 
history  of  the  church  ;  and  while  the  church  in  the  West 
struggled  after  a  new  and  higher  point  in  her  development, 
the  Eastern  church  sank  ever  deeper  down  under  outward 
oppression  and  inward  weakness.  The  partition  of  th^ 
church  into  an  Eastern  and  a  Western  division,  whicl^ 
became  imminent  at  the  close  of  the  second  period,  and  was 
actually  carried  out  during  the  third  period,  cut  off  the 
church  of  the  East  from  the  influence  of  those  new  vital 
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[forcea,  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  and  which  it  might 

i'^therwise,  perhaps,  have  shared  with  the  West.  By  the 
overthrow  of  the  East-E.oman  empire  the  last  support  of  ita 
splendour  and  even  of  its  vital  activity  was  taken  away. 
Here  too  ends  the  history  of  the  church  on  the  lines  of 
purely  antique  classical  forms  of  culture.  The  remnants  ol 
the   church   of  the   East   were  no  longer  capable   of  any 

(living  historical  development  under  the  oppression  of  the 

'  Turkish  rule. 

FIRST  SECTION. 

History  of  the  GrEeco-Koman  Church  daring  the  Second  and 
Third  Centuries  (A.D.  70-323).  i 

§  20.  Content,  Distkibution  and  Boundaries  of  this 
Period.  ' 

As  the  history  of  the  beginings  of  the  church  has  been 
treated  by  us  under  two  divisions,  so  also  the  first  period 
of  the  history  of  its  development  may  be  similarly  divided 
:  into  the  Post- Apostolic  Age,  which  reaches   down   to  the 
J  middle   of  the   second   century,   and  the   Age  of  the   Old 
I  Catholic  Church,  which  ends  with  the  establishment  of  the 
church  under  and  by  Constantine,  and  at  that  point  passes 
over  into  the  Age  of  the  oecumenical  Catholic  or  Byzantine- 
Roman  National  Church. — As  the  Post-Apostolic  Age  was 
occupied  with  an  endeavour  to  appropriate  and  possess  in  a 


'  As  uutb'  rities  for  this  period  consult :  Moshtiuii,  "  Cojiiinentarii  de 
reb.  Christianor.  ante  Constant."  Helmst.,  1753.  Baur,  ''I'irst  Three 
Centuries  of  the  Christian  Church.  Lend.,  1877.  Milman,  "  Hist,  of 
Chr.  to  Abol.  of  Pag.  in  Eom.  Emp."  3  vols.  Lond.,  1840.  Pressensfi, 
"  Early  Tears  of  Christianity."     4  vols.     Lond.,  1879. 

»  Consult ;  Killen,  "  The  Ancient  Church."  Edin.,  1859.  "  The  Old 
Catholic  Church."  Edin.,  1871.  Lechler,  "Apost.  and  Post-Apost. 
Times."  2  vols.  Edin.,  1886.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  260-379.  Eobertson,  "  Hist, 
of  Chr.  Church."    Vol.  i.  (a.u.  64-690).    Loud.,  1858. 
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fuller  and  more  vigorous  manner  the  saving  truths  trans- 
mitted by  the  Apostles,  and  presents  as  the  result  of  its 
struggles,  errors,  and  victories,  the  Old  Catholic  Church  as  a 
unity,  firmly  bound  from  within,  strictly  free  of  all  compul- 
won  from  without,  so  on  the  basis  thus  gained,  the  Old 
Catholic  Church  goes  forward  to  new  conflicts,  failures,  and 
Buccesses,  by  means  of  which  the  foundations  are  laid  for 
the  future  perfecting  of  it  through  its  establishment  by  the 
•tate  intc  the  CBCumenical  Catholic  National  Church.' 

L  The  Post-Apostolic  Age. — The  peril  to  which  the  church  was  exposed 
b'om  the  introduction  of  Judaistio  and  Pagan  elements  with  her  new 
eonverts  was  much  more  serioua  not  only  than  the  Jewish  Bpirit  of 
persecution,  crashed  as  it  was  into  impotence  through  the  oveithrow  of 
Jewish  national  independence,  but  also  than  the  persecution  of  nnti- 
Christian  paganism  which  at  this  time  was  only  engaged  upon  sporadi- 
cally. All  the  more  threatening  was  this  peril  from  the  peculiar  position 
of  the  church  during  this  age.  Since  the  removal  of  the  personal  guid- 
ance of  the  Apostles  that  control  was  wanting  which  only  at  a  subse- 
quent period  was  won  again  by  the  estabUsbment  of  a  New  Teslanient 
canon  and  the  laying  down  of  a  normative  rule  of  faith,  as  well  as  by 
the  formation  of  a  hierarchial-epiacopal  constitution.  In  all  the  con- 
flicts, then,  that  occupied  this  age,  the  first  and  main  point  was  to 
guard  the  integrity  and  purity  of  traditional  Apostolic  Christianity 
against  the  anti-Christian  Jewish  and  Pagan  ideas  which  new  convert  i 
endeavoured  to  import  into  it  from  their  earlier  religious  life.  Those 
Judaistio  ideas  thus  imported  gave  rise  to  Ebionism ;  those  Pagan  ideas 
gave  rise  to  Oniaaticism-  (§§  26-2S).  And  just  as  the  Pauline  Geatile 
Christianity,  in  bo  far  as  it  was  embraced  under  this  period  (§  30,  2), 


'  Although  the  Post- Apostolic  and  Old  Catholic  Ages  are  sharply  enough 
distinguished  from  one  another  in  point  of  time  and  of  contents  along 
many  lines  of  historical  development,  and  are  rightly  partitioned  off  from 
each  other  so  that  they  might  seem  to  require  treatment  as  independent 
periods;  yet,  on  the  one  hand,  passing  over  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  so 
frequent  and  is  for  the  most  part  of  so  liquid  and  iuoontroUablo  a  nature, 
while  on  the  other  band,  the  opposition  of  and  the  distinction  between 
these  two  periods  apd  the  cecumenical  Catholic  National  Church  that 
■Qcceeds  are  so  tborongh-going,  that  we  prefer  to  embrace  the  two  under 
one  period  and  to  pcint  out  the  boundary  lines  between  the  two  wherever 
these  are  clearly  disjwnible. 
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gecared  the  victory  over  the  moderate  and  non-heretioal  Jewish  CI  irist- 
ianity,  this  latter  became  more  and  more  assimilated  to  the  former,  and 
gradually  passed  over  into  it  (§  28,  1).  Add  to  this  the  need,  ever  more 
preseingly  felt,  of  a  sifting  of  the  not  yet  uniformly  recognised  early 
Christian  literature  that  had  passed  into  ecclesiastical  use  (§  36,  7,  8)  by 
means  of  the  e&t&Uishment  of  a  Kew  Testament  canon  ;  that  is,  the  need 
of  a  ooUeotion  of  writings  admitted  to  be  of  Apostolic  origin  to  occupy 
henceforth  the  first  rank  as  a  standard  and  foundation  for  the  purposes 
of  teaching  and  worship,  and  to  form  a  bulwark  against  the  flood  of 
heretical  and  non-heretical  Fsendepigraphs  that  menaced  the  parity  of 
doctrine  (§  32).  Further,  the  no  less  pressing  need  for  the  construction 
of  a  universally  valid,  rule  of  faith  (§  85,  2),  as  an  intellectual  bond  ol 
union  and  mark  of  recognition  for  all  churches  and  believers  scattered 
over  the  earth's  surface.  Then  again,  in  the  victory  that  was  being 
secured  by_EEiscopacy  over  Presbyterianism,  and  in  the  introduction  of  a 
Synodal  constitution  for  counsel  and  resolution,  the  first  stage  in  the 
formation  of  a  hierarchical  organization  was  reached  (§  31).  Finally, 
the  last  dissolving  action  of  this  age  wag  the  suppression  of  the  fanatical 
.grophetio  and  fanatical  rigorist  spirit,  which,  reaching  its  olimaz  in 
Kontanism,  directed  itself  mainly  against  the  tendency  already  appear- 
ing on  many  sides  to  tone  down  the  nnfiinohing  severity  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  to  make  modifications  in  constitution,  life  and  conversation 
in  accordance  with  the  social  customs  of  the  world,  and  to  settle  down 
through  disregard  of  the  speedy  return  of  the  Lord,  so  confidently 
expected  by  the  early  Christians,  into  an  easy  satisfaction  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  earthly  possessions  (§  40,  5). 
2.  The  Age  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church. — The  designation  ot  the  uni- 
1  versal  Christian  church  as  Catholic  dates  from  the  time  of  Ireuieas, 
i  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  this  second  part  of  our  first  periodT  This 
I  name  characterizes  the  church  as  the  one  universally  {koS'  S\ov)  spread 
and  recognised  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  so  stigmatizes  every 
opposition  to  the  one  church  that  alone  stands  on  the  sure  foundation 
of  holy  scripture  and  pure  apostolic  tradition,  as  belonging  to  the  mani- 
fold particularistic  heretical  and  schismatioal  sects.  The  church  of  this 
particular  age,  however,  has  been  designated  the  Old  Catholic  Church  as 
distinguished  from  the  oecumenical  Catholic  church  of  the  following 
period,  as  well  as  from  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Catholic  churches, 
into  which  afterwards  the  oecumenical  Catholic  church  was  divided. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  age,  the  heretical  as  well  as  the  non-heretical 
i  Ebionism  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  suppressed,  although  some 
I  scanty  remnants  of  it  might  yet  be  found.  The  most  brilUaut  period  of 
Gnojticism,  too,  when  the  most  serious  danger  from  Paganism  within 
I  the  Christian  pale  in  the  form  of  Hellenic  and  Syro-Chaldaio  Theosophy 
and  Mysteriosophy  threatened  the  church,  was  already  past.    But  in 
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Manichieisiu  (§  29)  there  appeared,  during  the  second  half  ot  the  third 
century,  a  new  peril  of  a  no  less  threatening  kind,  inspired  by  Parseeism 
and  Buddhism,  which,  however,  the  church  on  the  ground  of  the  solid 
foundations  already  laid  was  able  to  resist  with  powerful  weapons.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Pagan  element  within  the  church  asserted  itself 
more  and  more  decidedly  (§  39,  G)  by  means  of  the  intrusion  of  magico- 
theurgical  superstition  into  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
church  sacraments  and  sacramental  acts  (§  58).  But  now  also,  with 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Paganism  outside  of  Christianity  as  embodied  in  the 
Roman  state,  begins  the  war  ot  extermination  against  the  church  that 
was  ever  more  and  more  extending  her  boundaries.  Such  manitestation 
of  hostility,  however,  was  not  able  to  subdue  the  church,  but  rather  led, 
under  and  through  Constantino  the  Great,  to  the  Christianizing  of  the 
state  and  the  establishment  of  the  church.  During  the  same  time  the 
episcopal  and  synodal-hierarchical  organization  of  the  church  was  more 
fully  developed  by  the  introduction  of  an  order  of  Metropolitans,  and 
then  in  the  following  period  it  reached  its  climax  in  the  oligarchical 
Pentarcfay  of  Patriarchs  (§  46,  1),  and  in  the  institution  of  oecumenical 
Synods  (§  43,  2).  By  the  condemnation  and  expulsion  of  Montanism, 
in  which  the  inner  development  of  the  Post-Apostolic  Age  reached  itS; 
special  and  distinctive  conclusion,  the  endeavour  to  naturalize  Christ 
ianity  among  the  social  customs  of  the  worldly  life  was  certainly  legiti 
mized  by  the  church,  and  could  now  be  unrestrictedly  carried  out  in  aj 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  way.  In  the  Trinitarian  controversies,! 
too,  in  which  several  prominent  theologians  engaged,  the  first  step  was| 
taken  in  that  oecumenical-ecclesiastical  elaboration  of  doctrine  which 
occnpied  and  dominated  the  whole  of  the  following  period  (§§  49-52). 

3.  The  Point  of  Transition  from  the  One  Age  to  the  Other  may  unhesi- 
tatingly be  set  down  at  a.d.  170.     The  following  are  the  most  important 
data  in  regard  thereto.    TEe^ieaXh  about  a.d.  165  of  Justin  Martyr, 
who  marks  the  highest  point  reached  in^the^ost-Apostolio  Age,  and 
forms  also  the  transition  to  the  Old  Catholic  Age ;  andlreuieus,  flourish- 
ing somewhere  about  a.d.   170,  who  was  the  real  inaugurator  of  this 
latter  ago.     Besides  these  we  come  upon  the  beginnings  of  the  Trinitarian 
controversies  about  the  year  170.    FinanyTflie^reiectiiJh  of  Montanism  1 
from  the  universal  Catholic  church  was  effected  about  the  year  170  byi 
means  of  the  Synodal  institution  oalled  into  existence  for  that  very* 
purpose. 
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I.    THE    RELATIONSHIP    OF   EXTRA-CHRISTIAN 
PAGANISM  AND  JUDAISM  TO  THE  CHURCH.» 

§  21.  The  Spread  of  Christianitt. 

i  Amid  all  the  persecutiona  which  the  church  during  this 
I  period  had  to  suffer  it  spread  with  rapid  strides  through- 
.  \  cut  the  whole  Roman  empire,  and  even  far  beyond  its 
vomits.  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Osrhoeue  in 
Mesopotamia,  had,  as  early  as  A.D.  170,  a  Christian  prince, 
named  Ahgar  Bar  Maann,  whose  coins  wore  the  first  to  bear 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  We  find  Christianity  gaining  a 
footing  contemporaneously  in  Persia,  Media,  Bactria,  and 
Parthia.  In  the  third  century  we  find  traces  of  its  pre- 
sence in  Armenia.  Paul  himself  made  his  way  into  Arabia 
(Gal.  i.  17).  In  the  third  century  Origen  received  an  invi- 
tation from  a  ■fyyov/xivoi  TTJi  'ApajSias,  who  wished  to  receive 
information  about  Christianity.  At  another  time  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  that  country  in  order  to  settle  an  ecclesi- 
astical dispute  (§  33,  6).  From  Alexandria,  where  Mark 
had  exercised  his  ministry,  the  Christian  faith  spread  out 
into  other  portions  of  Africa,  into  Cyrene  and  among  the 
Coptic  races,  neighbouring  upon  the  Egyptians  properly 
so-called.  The  church  of  proconsular  Africa,  with  Carthage 
for  its  capital,  stood  in  close  connection  with  Rome. 
Mauretania  and  Numidia  had,  even  in  the  third  century,  so 
many  churches,  that  Cyprian  could  bring  together  at  Car- 
thage a  Synod  of  eighty-seven  bishops.  In  Gaul  there  were 
several  flourishing  churches  composed  of  colonies  and 
teachers  from  Asia  Minor,  such  as  the  churches  of  Lyons 
Vienne,  etc.  At  a  later  period  seven  missionary  teachers 
of  the  Christian  faith  came  out  of  Italy  into  Gaul,  among 
whom  was  Dionysius,  known  as  St.  Denis,  the  founder  of 


'  Inge,  "  Society  in  Home  nnder  the  Ciesars."      Lonfi.,  1887. 
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the  church  at  Paris.  The  Roman  colonies  in  the  provinces  I 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  had  several  flourishing  con-  { 
gregations  as  early  as  the  third  century. 

The  emptiness  and  corruption  of  paganism  was  the  nega- 
tive, the  divine  power  of  the  gospel  was  the  positive,  means 
of  this  wonderful  extension.  This  divine  power  was  mani- 
fested in  the  zeal  and  self-denial  of  Christian  teachers  and 
missionaries  (§  34,  1),  in  the  life  and  walk  of  Christians,  in 
the  brotherly  love  which  they  showed,  in  the  steadfastness 
and  confidence  of  their  faith,  and  above  all  in  the  joyfulness 
with  which  they  met  the  cruellest  of  deaths  by  martyrdom. 
The  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church,  and 
it  was  not  an  unheard-of  circumstance  that  the  executioners 
of  those  Christian  witnesses  became  their  successors  in  the 
noble  army  of  confessors. 

§  22.  Persecutions  of  the  Christians  in  the 
Roman  Empiee.^ 

The  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  had  already  forbidden  the 
exercise  of  foreign  modes  of  worship  within  the  Roman 
empire  (Religiones  peregrince,  Collegia  illicita),  for  religion 
was  exclusively  an  affair  of  the  state  and  entered  most 
intimately  into  all  civil  and  municipal  relations,  and  on  this 
account  whatever  endangered  the  national  religion  was  re- 
garded as  necessarily  imperilling  the  state  itself.  Political 
considerations,  however,  led  to  the  granting  to  conquered 
nations  the  free  use  of  their  own  forms  of  worship.  This 
concession  did  not  materially  help  Christianity  after  it 
had  ceased,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  to  be  regularly  confounded 
by  the  Roman  authorities  with  Judaism,  as  had  been  the 
case  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  and  Judaism,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  had  been  sharply  distinguished  from 

•  Uhlhorn,  "Conflict  of    Christianity  with  Heathenism."      Steere, 
"  Account  of  the  Perseoutions  of  the  Church  under  the  Roman  Emperors." 
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it.  It  publicly  proclaimed  its  intention  to..jsaJB£lSi£^'^^* 
lodge,  all  other  religions,  and  the  rapidity  with  •which  it 
spread  showed  how  energetically  its  intentions  were  carried 
out.  The  close  fellowship  and  brotherliness  that  prevailed 
among  Christians,  as  well  as  their  exclusive,  and  during 
times  of  persecution  even  secret  assemblies,  aroused  the 
suspicion  that  thev  had  political  tendencies.  Their  with- 
drawal  from  civil  and  military  services  on  account  of  the 
pagan  ceremonies  connected  with  them,  especially  their 
refusal  to  burn  incense  before  the  statues  of  the  emperor, 
also  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith,  which  was  proof 
against  all  violence  and  persuasion  alike,  their  retiredness 
from  the  world,  etc.,  were  regarded  as  evidence  of  their 
indifference  or  hostility  to  the  general  weU-being  of  the 
state,  as  invincible  stiif-neckedness,  as  contumacy,  sedition, 
and  high  treason.  The  heathen  populace  saw  in  the 
Christians  the  sacrilegious  enemies  and  despisers  of  their 
gods;  and  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  without 
tem^^j^ters  and  sacr^cM,  seemed  to  thempure  Atheism. 
The  most  horrible  calumnies,  that  in  their  assemblies 
(AgwpoB)  the  vilest  immoralities  were  practised  {Goncuhitus 
(Edvpodei),  children  slain  and  human  flesh  eaten  {EpaUs 
Thyesteoe,  comp.  §  36,  5),  were  readily  believed.  All  public 
misfortunes  were  thus  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
against  the  Christians,  who  treated  them  with  contempt, 
Non  pluit  Deus,  due  ad  Christianos!  The  heathen  priests 
also,  the  temple  servants  and  the  image  makers  were  always 
ready  in  their  own  common  interests  to  stir  up  the  suspicions 
of  the  people.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  fire  of  persecution  on  the  part  of  the 
heathen  people  and  the  heathen  state  continued  to  rage 
for  centuries. 

1.  Claudius,  Hero  and  Oomltlaii Regarding  the  Ej^yeror  Tiberina  (a.i>. 

l^tSI}'  ^®  ™®®*  '"  TertiiUian  with  the  undonbtedly  baseless  U'aditiou 
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that,  impressed  by  the  story  told  him  by  Pilate,  he  proposed  to  the 
Senate  to  introduce  Ohrist  among  the  gods,  and  on  the  rejection  of 
this  proposal,  threatened  the  accusers  of  the  Christians  with  punishment. 
The  statement  in  Acta  zviii.  2,  that  the  Kmperor  ClandjasJ^ge>JUi^) 
expelled  from  Borne  all  Jews  and  with  them  many  Ohristians  also,  ia 
illustrated  in  a  very  circumstantial  manner  by  Suetonius :  ClaudAvt 
JudtBot  ipm^l»arft  ,.,<?to»to,  ,  astidue  tumultuantes  RoTtia  ex^it.  The 
tumults,  therefore,  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  occurring  about 
the  year  61  or  52,  gave  oocasion  to  this  decree.  The  first  perseoutiou 
of  the  Christians  proceeding  from  a  Eoman  ruler  which  was  directed 
against  the  Ohristians  as  such,  was  carried  out  by  the  Emperor.HprB 
(*ifit£i;;^Lffi  the  year  64j_in  consequence  of  a  nine  days'  conflagration 
in  Bome,  the  origin  of  which  was  commonly  ascribed  by  the  people  to 
the  Emperor  himself.  Kero,  howeyer,  laid  the  blame  upon  the  hated 
Christians,  and  perpetrated  upon  them  the  most  ingeniously  devised 
cruelties.  Sewn  up  in  sMns  of  wild  animals  they  wero  cast  out  to  be 
devoured  of  dogs ;  others  were  crucified,  or  wrapt  in  tow  and  besmeared 
with  pitch,  they  were  fixed  upon  sharp  spikes  in  the  imperial  gardens 
where  the  people  gathered  to  behold  gorgeous  spectacles,  and  set  on  fire 
to  lighten  up  the  night  (Tao.,  Ann.,  zt.  44).  After  the  death  of  Nero  r- 
the  legend  spread  among  the  Christians,  that  he  was  not  dead  but  had  . 
withdrawn  beyond  the  Euphrates,  soon  to  return  as  Antichrist.  Nero's  | 
persecution  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  Bome,  and  to  have  ended  r 
with  his  death.— It  was  under  Jomitian  |a.d.  81-96)  that  individual  \ 
Christians  were  for  the  first  time  subjected  to  configsaticn  of  goods  and  | 
banishment  for  godlessness  or  the  refusal  to  conform  to  the  national  : 
religion.  Probably  also,  the  execution  of  his  own  cousin,  the  Consul  I 
Flavins  Clemens,  on  account  of  his  iBeirris  and  his  iioKiWem  els  rd  ru» 
'ImSalur  (0ri  (Dio  Cass.,  Izvii.  14),  aa  well  as  the  banishment  of  Clemens' 
wife,  Flavia  pomitilla.(A.Pa.38),  was  really  on  account  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Christian  faith  (§  30,  3).  The  latter  at  least  is  proved  by 
two  inscriptions  in  the  catacombs  to  have  been  undoubtedly  a  Christian. 
Domitian  insisted  upon  having  information  as  to  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  brought  from  Palestine  to  Bome 
two  relatives  of  Jesus,  grandsons  of  Jude,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  bat 
their  hands  homy  with  labour  satisfied  him  that  his  suspicions  had 
been  unfounded.  The  philanthropic  Emperor  Nerva  (a.s.  96-98)  recalled 
the  exiles  and  did  not  listen  to  those  who  clamoured  bitterly  against 
the  Ohristians,  but  Christianity  continued  after  as  well  as  before  a 
Beligo  illicita,  or  rather  was  now  reckoned  such,  after  it  had  been  more 
distinctly  separated  from  Judaism.' 

»  Benan,  "  Antichrist."  Lond.,  1874.   Meriyale, "  Hist,  of  Bom.  Emp." 
Vols.  V.  yi  Lond.,  1856,  1858.    Farrar's  "  Early  Days  of  Christianity." 
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2.  XiaijgjBgdl^gatagstt.— With  Traja^Jjji^jJgsiia,  whom  historians 
rightly  describe  as  a  just,  earnest,  and  mild  ruler,  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  enter  upon  a  new  stage.    He  renewed  the  old  strict  prohibi- 
tion of  secret  societies,  hetcere,  which  could  easily  be  made  to  apply  to 
ithe  Christians.    In  consequence  of  this  law  the  younger  _^P^j,  as 
tGovemor  of  Bithynia,  punished  with  death  those  who  were  accused  as 
I  Christians,  if  they  would  not  abjure  Christianity.    But  his  doubts  being 
I  awakened  by  the  great  number  of  every  rank  and  age  and  of  both  sexes 
against  whom  accusations  were  brought,  and  in  consequence  of  a  careful 
examination,  which  showed  the  Christians  to  be  morally   pure   and 
poUticftUy  undeserving  of  suspicion  and  to  be  guilty  only  of  stubborn 
attachment  to  their  superstition,  he  asked  definite  instructions  from  the 
,  Emperor.     Trajan  approved  of  what  he  had  done  and  what  he  proposed ; 
I  the  Christians  were  ngly Jifl„jig^qc(jtfij^li, jij|gr  jir^^anonijjigHg,  j^cpnaatinna 
;  were  not  to  be  regarded,  but  those  formally  complained  of  and  convicted, 

>  '^  *^^y,?t2l?];!?^y,I^jS?£^,M£f^S^°?,*9,?'i^^^^  ^°^  burn  incense  before 
ithe^ataesof^rEmj^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^tli_.deathJ^.D.  112). 
This  imperial  rescript  continued  for  a  long  time  the  legal  standard  for 
judicial  procedure  with  reference  to  the  Christiana.  The  persecution 
under  Trajan  extended  even  to  Syria  and  Palestine.  In  Jerusalem  the 
aged  bishop  Simeon,  the  successor  of  James,  accused  as  a  Christian 
and  a  descendant  of  ^Dsmd^^afterjbrang  cruelly  scourged,  died  almartyPa' 
death  on  the  cross  in  a.d.  107.  The  martyrdom,  too,  of  the  Antiochean 
bishop.  Ipmatina.  in  all  probability  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Trajan 
(§  30,  5).    Anjdiot.qf  Joloration  Bupjose^^^ 

period  by  Trajan,  a  copy  of  which  exists  in  Syriac  and  Armenian,  ia 
now  proved,  to  be^_agocg^al. — J{'?"°l(.-.H}S,.ffijfiB.^i^%^to  SiA 
I  117-138J^  the  people  began  to  carry  out  in  a  tumultuous  way  the  execn- 
I  tion  of  the  Christians  on  the  occasion  of  the  heathen  festivals.     On  the 
'  representation  of  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  Serenius  Qranianns,  Hadrian 
issued  a  rescript  addressed  to  his  successor,  Minuciua  Fundanus,  against 
such   acts  of  violence,    but   executions   still   continued    carried   out 
according  to  the  forms  of  law.    The  genuineness  of  the  rescript,  how- 
ever, as  given  at  the  close  of  the  first  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  has 
been  recently  disputed  by  many.     In  Borne  itself,  between  a.d.  135  and 
A.D.  137,  bishop  Telesphorus,  with  many  other  Christians,  fell  as  victims 

I  of  the  persecution.  The  tradition  of  the  fourth  century,  that  Hadrian 
wished  to  build  a  temple  to  Christ,  is  utterly  without  historical  founda- 
tion. His  unfavourable  disposition  toward  the  Christians  dearly  appears 
from  this,  that  he  caused  a  temple  of  Venus  to  be  built  upon  the  spot 


Lond.,  1884.   Bk.  L  pp.  1-14.    Slommsen,  "  Hist,  of  Borne."    6  vols 
Lond.,  1876  ft. 
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\?bcro  Clirist  was  ornoiQed,  and  a  Btatue  of  Jupiter  to  be  erected  on  the  : 
rock  of  the  sepalohre,  in  order  to  polluto  those  placea  which  ChriBliaua  \ 
held  most  tiucred. 

3i  Antoninua  Pins  and  Marcos  AnreUna. — Under  Antoninus  Pins  (a.d.. 
138-161),  the  tumultuoua  charges  of  the  people  against  the  Christians, 
on  account  of  visitations  of  pestilence  in  many  places,  were  renewed,' 
but  the  mildly  disposed  emperor  sought  to  protect  them  as  much  asJ 
possible  from  violence.  The  rescript,  however,  Ad  Commune  Asice, 
which  bears  his  name  is  very  probably  of  Christian  authorship. — Tlie 
persecutions  again  took  a  new  turn  uuder  Marojw  Anrelln8jA.D.  161-180) 
wlio  was,  both  as  a  man  and  a  ruler,  one  of  the  noblest  figures  of  an 
tiijiiity.  In  the  pride  of  his  stoical  wisdom,  however,  despising  utterly 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Christians,  be  not  only  allowed  free  scope  to  the 
popular  hatred,  but  also  introduced  the  system  of  espionage,  givin; 
to  informers  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Christians,  and  even  per- 
mitting the  use  of  torture,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  recant,  and  thus 
gave  occasion  to  unexampled  trium]>hs  of  Christian  heroism.  At  BomoJ 
the  noble  Apologist  Justin  Martyr,  denoimood  by  his  opponent  the  philo- 
sopher Crescens,  after  crueF  and  bloody  scourging,  died  under  the  exe- 
cutioner's axe  about  a.d.  1C5  (§  30,  9). — In  regard  to  a  very  severe 
persecution  endured  by  the  church  of  Smyrna,  wo  possess  an  original 
report  of  it  sent  from  that  church  to  one  closely  related  to  it,  embellished 
witli  legendary  details  or  intori)olat(xl,  which  Eusebius  has  inuorporated 
in  his  Church  History.  The  substance  of  it  is  a  description  of  the 
glorious  martyr  death  of  their  aged  bishop  Polyoarp  (§  30,  6),  who, 
because  he  refused  to  curse  the  Lord  wliom  he  had  served  for  eighty-six 
years,  was  made  to  mount  the  funeral  pile,  and  while  rejoicing  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  According  to 
the  story  the  flames  gathered  around  him  like  a  wind-filled  saU,  and 
when  a  soldier  pierced  him  with  his  sword,  suddenly  a  white  dove  flew 
up ;  moreover  the  glorified  spirit  also  appeared  to  a  member  of  the 
church  in  a  vision,  clothed  in  a  white  garment.  Eusebius  placea 
the  date  of  Polycarp's  death  shortly  before  A.n.  166.  But  since  it  has 
been  shown  by  Waddington,  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  recently 
discovered  inscriptions,  that  tho  proconsul  of  Asia,  Statins  Quadratus, 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  did  not  hold  that 
office  in  a.d.  166,  but  in  a.d.  155-156,  the  most  important  authorities 
have  come  to  regard  either  a.d.  165  or  a.d.  156  as  the  date  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom. Still  some  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of  respect  refuse  to 
accept  this  view,  pointing  out  the  absence  of  that  chronological  state- 
ment from  the  report  in  Eusebius  and  to  its  irreconcilability  with  the 
otherwise  well-supported  facts,  that  Polyoarp  was  on  a  visit  to  Borne 
in  A.D.  155  (§  37,  2),  and  that  the  reckoning  of  the  day  of  his  death  in 
the  report  as  Svros  ffafipdrov  neydT\ov  would  suit  indeed  the  Easter  of 
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i.D.  155,  as  well  as  that  ol  a.d.  166,  but  not  that  of  a.d.  156.'   The  legend 

sol  the  Legio  fulminatrix,  that  in  the  war  against  the  Marcomanni  in 

A.D.  174  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  soldiers  of  this  legion  called  forth 

rain  and  thnnder,  and  thus  saved  the  Emperor  and  his  army  from  the 

danger  of  perishing  by  thirst,  whereupon  this  modified  law  against 

i  the  accusers  of  the  Christians  was  issued,  has,  so  far  as  the  first  part 

I  is  concerned,  its  foundation  in  history,  only  that  the  heathen  on  the 

i  other  hand  ascribed  the  miracle  to  their  prayer  to  Jupiter  Pluvius:* — 

possess  a  contemporary  report  from  the  Christian  church  of  these  places 
(§  32,  8).  Bishop  Pothinqs.  in  his  ninetieth  year,  sauk  under  the  effects 
of  tortures  continued  during  many  days  in  a  loathsome  prison.  The 
young  and  tender  slave-girl  Blantjijiiyi  was  scourged,  her  body  scorched 
upon  a  red-hot  iron  chair,  her  limbs  torn  by  wild  beasts  and  at  last  her 
life  taken ;  but  under  aU  her  tortures  she  continued  to  repeat  her  joyful 
confession :  "  I  am  a  Christian  and  nothing  wicked  is  tolerated  among 
us."  Under  similar  agonies  the  boy  Ponticus,  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
ishowed  similar  heroism.  The  dead  boSTes  of^the  martyrs  were  laid  in 
Iheaps  upon  the  streets,  until  at  last  they  were  burnt  and  their  ashes 
Istrewn  upon  the  Ehone.  Commodns  (a.d.  18|>-192),  the  son  of  Marcus 
lAurelius,  who  in  every  other  respect  was  utterly  disreputable,  influenced 
by  his  mistress  Marcia,  showed  himself  inclined,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
ilemSicy,'^  remit'  me  sentences  of  the  Christians.  The  persecution 
at  Scillita  in  North  Africa,  during  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Commo- 
duB,  in  which  the  martyr  Speratus  suffered,  together  with  eleven  com- 
panions, Was  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  edict  of  Marcus 
Aurelius. 

4.  Septimins  Scvems  and  Uaximinns  Thrax, — Septimins  Sevcros  (a.d, 
193-211),  whom  a  Christian  slave,  Prooulus,  had  healed  of  a  sickness 
by  anointing  with  oil,  was  at  first  decidedly  favourable  to  the  Christians. 
Even  in  a.d.  197,  after  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Bome,  he  took  them 
under  his  personal  protection  when  the  popular  clamour,  which  such  a 
celebration  was  fitted  to  excite,  was  raised  against  them.  The  judicial 
persecution,  too,  which  some  years  later,  a.d.  200,  his  deputy  in  North 
Africa  carried  on  against  the  Christians  on  the  basis  of  existing  laws 
because  they  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  genius  of  the  Emperor,  he  may 
not  have  been  able  to  prevent.  Oh  the  other  hand,  he  did  himself,  in 
A.D.  202, issue  an  edict  which  forbade  conventions  to  Judaism  and  Christ- 
ianity. The  storm  of  persecution  thereby  excited  was  directed  therefore 
first  of  all  and  especially  against  the  catechumens  and  the  neophytes, 

'         '  Jl^enan,  "  Marcus  Aurelius."   Lend.,  1883.   Idg^lfeot,  " Ignatius  and 

I     Polycarp^*'^  3  vols.   Lond.,  1835. 

I       »  Lightfoot,  "  Ignatius."    Vol,  i.  pp,  469-476. 
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but  frequently  also,  overstepping  the  letter  of  the  edict,  it  was  turned 
against  the  older  Christians,  The  persecution  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  Egypt  and  North  Alrioa.  At  Alexandria  Leonidas,  the  father 
of  Origen,  was  beheaded.  The  female  slave,  Fotamiisna,  celebrated  as 
much  for  her  moral  purity  as  for  her  beauty,  was  accused  by  her  master, 
whose  evil  passions  she  had  refused  to  gratify,  as  n  Christian,  and  wuij 
given  over  to  the  gladiators  to  be  abused.  She  succeeded,  however,  in 
defending  herself  from  pollution,  and  was  then,  along  with  her  mother 
Marcella,  slowly  dipped  into  boiling  pitch.  The  soldier,  Basilides  by 
name,  who  should  have  executed  the  sentence  himself  embraced  Christ- 
ianity, and  was  beheaded.  The  persecution  raged  with  equal  violence 
and  cruelty  in  Carthage.  A  young  woman  of  a  noble  family,  Perpetua, 
in  her  twenty-second  year,  in  spite  of  imprisonment  and  torture,  and 
though  the  infant  in  her  arms  and  her  weeping  pagan  father  appealed 
to  her  heart's  affections,  continued  true  to  her  faith,  and  was  thrown  to 
be  tossed  on  the  horns  of  a  wild  cow,  and  to  die  from  the  dagger  of 
a  gladiator.  The  slave  girl  FeUoitas  who,  in  the  same  prison,  became 
a  mother,  showed  similar  courage  amid  similar  sufferings.  Persecution 
smouldered  on  throughout  the  reign  of  Septimius,  showing  itself  in 
separate  sporadic  outbursts,  but  was  not  renewed  under  his  son  and 
iuccessor  Caracalla  (a.d.  211-217),  who  in  other  respects  during  his 
reign  stained  with  manifold  cruelties,  did  little  to  the  honour  of  those 
Christian  influences  by  which  in  his  earliest  youth  he  had  been  sur- 
rounded ("  lacte  Ghristiano  educatus,"  Tert.).— That  Christianity  should 
have  a  place  given  it  among  the  senseless  religions  favoured  by  Ela- 
gabalns  or  Heliogabalns  (a.d.  218-222),  was  an  absurdity  which  neverthe- 
less secured  for  it  toleration  and  quiet.  His  second  wife,  Severiua  or 
Severa,  to  whom  Hippolytus  dedicated  his  treatise  Ilepi  ivaardaem, 
was  the  first  empress  friendly  to  the  Christians.  Alexander  Severus 
(a.d.  222-235),  embracing  a  noble  eclecticism,  placed  among  his  house- 
hold gods  the  imago  of  Christ,  along  with  those  of  Abraham,  Orpheus, 
and  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  showed  himself  well  disposed  toward  the 
Christians ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  mother,  Julia  Mammtea,  encour- 
aged and  furthered  the  scholarly  studies  of  Origen.  The  golden  saying 
of  Christ,  Luke  vi.  31,  was  inscribed  upon  the  gateway  of  his  palace. 
His  murderer,  Maximinus  Thrax  (a.d.  235-238),  from  very  opposition  to 
his  predecessor,  became  at  once  the  enemy  of  the  Christians.  Clearly 
perceiving  the  high  importance  of  the  clergy  for  the  continued  existence 
of  the  ehuroh,  his  persecuting  edict  was  directed  solely  against  them. 
The  imperial  position  which  he  had  usurped,  however,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently secure  to  allow  him  to  carry  out  hia  intentions  to  extremities. 
Under  Gordianus  the  Christians  had  rest,  and  Philip  the  Arabian  (a.d. 
244-249)  favoured  them  so  openly  and  decidedly,  that  it  came  to  ba 
thought  that  he  himself  had  been  a  Christian. 

o 
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5.  Decius,  Gallus  and  Valeriaima.— Soon  after  the  accession  of  Dccitu 
(A.D.  24a-251),  in  the  year  250,  a  new  perBeoution  broke  out  that  lasted 
without  interruption  for  ten  years.  This  was  the  first  general  perse- 
cution and  was  diieoted  at  first  against  the  recognised  heads  of  the 
churches,  but  by-and-by  was  extended  more  widely  to  all  ranks,  and 
exceeded  aU  previous  perseontions  by  its  extent,  the  dcliberateness  of  its 
plan,  the  rigid  determination  with  which  it  was  conducted,  and  the 
cruelties  of  its  execution.  Decius  was  a  prudont  rnlor,  an  earnest  man 
of  the  old  school,  endued  with  an  indomitiible  will.  But  it  was  just 
tliia  that  drove  him  to  the  conclusion  that  Christianity,  as  a  godless 
system  and  one  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  must  be  sum- 
uiarily  suppressed.  All  possible  means,  such  as  confiscation  of  goods, 
banishmeut,  severe  tortures,  or  death,  were  tried  in  order  to  induce 
the  Christians  to  yield.  Very  many  spoiled  by  tho  long  peace  that 
they  had  enjoyed  gave  way,  but  on  the  other  hand  crowds  of 
Christians,  impelled  by  a  yearning  after  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  gave 
themselves  up  joyfully  to  the  prison  and  the  stake.  Those  who  fell 
away,  the  lapsi,  were  classified  as  the  Thvrijicati  or  Sar.rificati,  who 
to  save  their  lives  had  burnt  incense  or  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and 
Libellatici,  who  without  doing  this  had  purchased  a  certificate  from 
the  magistrates  that  they  liad  done  so,  and  Acta  faeiattes,  who  had 
issued  documents  giving  false  statements  regarding  their  Christianity. 
Those  were  called  Confessures  who  publicly  professed  Christ  and  re- 
mained steadfast  under  persecution,  but  escaped  with  their  lives ;  those 
were  called  Martyrs  who  witnessing  with  their  blood,  suffered  death 
for  the  faith  they  professed.  The  Eoman  church  could  boast  of  ■ 
whole  series  of  bishops  who  fell  victims  to  the  storm  of  persecution : 
Fabianus  in  a.d.  250,  and  Cornelius  in  a.d.  253,  probably  also  Lucius 
in  A.D.  254,  and  Stephanus  in  a.d.  257.  And  as  in  Borne,  so  also  in 
the  provinces,  whole  troops  of  confessors  and  martyrs  met  a  joyful 
death,  not  only  from  among  the  clergy,  but  also  from  among  the  general 
members  of  tho  church. — Then  again,  under  Gallns  (a.d.  251-253),  the 
persecution  continued,  excited  anew  by  plagues  and  famine,  but  was 
in  many  ways  restricted  by  political  embarrassment.  Valerianns  (a.d. 
253-260),  from  being  a  favourer  of  the  Christians,  began  from  a.d.  257, 
under  the  influence  of  his  favourite  Maorianns,  to  show  himself  a 
determined  persecutor.  The  Christian  pastors  were  at  first  banished, 
and  since  this  had  not  the  desired  efiict,  tbey  were  afterwards  punished 
with  death.  At  this  time,  too,  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  Cyprian,  who 
under  Decius  had  for  a  short  season  withdrawn  by  flight  into  the 
wilderness,  won  for  himself  the  martyr's  crown.  So,  likewise,  in  a.d.  258, 
Buffered  Sixtus  II.  of  Eome.  The  Boman  bishop  was  soon  followed  by 
hia  deacon  Laureutius,  a  hero  among  Christian  martyrs,  who  pointed 
the  avaricious  gcvemor  to  the  sick,  the  voor  and  the  orphans  of  tha 
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congregation  as  the  treasures  ol  the  churoh,  and  was  then  burnt  alive 
on  a  fire  o{ glowing  coal.  But  Valerian's  son,  GalUenns  (a.d.  260-268), 
by  an  edict  addressed  to  the  bishops,  abolished  the  special  porseoating 
statutes  issued  b;  his  father,  without,  however,  as  he  is  often  erroneously 
said  to  have  done,  formally  recognising  Christianity  as  a  Religio  licita. 
The  Christians  after  this  enjoyed  a  forty  years'  rest ;  for  the  commonly 
reported  cruel  persecution  of  Christians  under  Claudius  II.  (a.i>.  268-270) 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  pure  fable  of  apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Martyrs ; 
and  also  the  persecution  planned  by  Aurelian  (a.d.  270-276),  toward  the 
close  of  his  reign,  was  prevented  by  his  assassination  committed  by  a 
pagan  officer. 

6.  Diocletian  and  Galerins. — ^When  Diocletian  (a.d.  284-305)  was  pro- 
claimed Emperor  by  the  army  in  Chalcedon,  he  chose  Nicomedia  in 
Bithynia  as  his  residence,  and  transferred  the  conduct  of  the  war  to 
the  general  Maximianus  HercuUus  with  the  title  of  Ccesar,  who,  after 
the  campaign  had  been  closed  successfully  in  a.d.  286,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Augustus  or  joint-Emperor.  New  harassments  from  within 
and  from  without  led  the  two  Emperors  in  a.d.  286  to  name  two  Caesars, 
or  sub-Emperors,  who  by  their  being  adopted  were  assured  of  succession 
to  imperial  rank.  Diocletian  assumed  the  administration  of  the  East, 
and  gave  up  Illyrioum  as  far  as  Pontus  to  his  Ccesar  and  son  in-law 
Galerius.  Maximian  undertook  the  government  of  the  West,  and 
surrendered  Gaul,  Spain  and  Britain  to  his  Caesar,  Gonstantius  Clilorus. 
According  to  Martyrologies,  there  was  a  whole  legion,  called  Legio 
Thebaica,  that  consisted  of  Christian  soldiers.  This  legion  was  origin- 
ally stationed  in  the  East,  but  was  sent  into  the  war  against  the  Gauls, 
because  its  members  refused  to  take  part  in  the  persecution  of  their 
brethren.  After  suffering  decimation  twice  over  without  any  result,  it 
is  said  that  Maximian  left  this  legion,  consisting  of  6,600  men,  along 
with  its  commander  St.  Maurice,  to  be  hewn  down  in  the  pass  of 
Agaunum,  now  called  St.  Moritz,  in  the  Canton  Yalais.  According  to 
Rettberg,'  the  historical  germ  of  this  consists  in  a  tradition  reported  by 
Theodoret  as  originating  during  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  in  a  letter 
of  Encherius  bishop  of  Lyons,  about  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Maurice, 
who  as  Tribanm  Militum  was  executed  at  Apamea  along  with  seventy 
soldiers,  by  the  orders  of  Maximian.  Diocletian,  as  the  elder  and 
supreme  Emperor,  was  an  active,  benevolent,  clear-sighted  statesman 
and  ruler,  but  also  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  old  religion  as  regenerated 
by  Neo-platonic  influences  (§  24,  2),  and  as  such  was  incliued  to  hold 
Christianity  responsible  tor  many  of  the  internal  troubles  of  his  king- 
dom. He  was  restrained  from  interfering  with  the  Christians,  however, 
by  the  policy  of  toleration  which  had  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Gallienua, 

'  "  Kirchengesoh.  v.  Dtsohl."     I.  94. 
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as  well  as  by  his  own  benevolent  disposition,  and  not  least  by  the 
political  consideration  of  the  vast  numbers  of  the  Christian  population. 
His  own  wife  Prisca  and  his  daughter  Valeria  had  themselves  em- 
braced Christianity,  as  well  as  very  many,  and  these  the  truest  and  most 
trustworthy,  of  the  members  of  his  household.  Yet  the  InceBsant 
importunities  and.  whispered  suspicions  of  Galerius  were  not  without 
Bubcess.  In  a.d.  298  he  issued  the  decree,  that  all  soldiers  should  take 
part  in  the  sacrificial  rites,  and  thus  obliged  all  Christian  soldiers  to 
withdraw  from  the  army.  During  a  long  sojourn  in  Nicomedia  ho 
finally  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  to  order  a  soeond  general  perse- 
cution ;  yet  even  then  Diocletian  persisted  that  in  it  no  blood  shoald 
be  shed.  This  persecution  opened  in  a.d.  303  with  the  imperial  com- 
mand to  destroy  the  stately  church  of  Nicomedia.  Soon  after  an  edict 
was  issued  forbidding  all  Christian  assemblies,  ordering  the  destruction 
of  the  ohurohes,  the  burning  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  depriving 
Christians  of  their  offices  and  of  their  civil  rights.  A  Christian  tore  up 
the  edict  and  was  executed.  Fire  broke  out  in  the  imperial  palace  and 
Galerius  blamed  the  Christians  for  the  fire,  and  also  charged  them 
with  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  A  persecution  then 
began  to  rage  throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire,  Gaul,  Spain  and 
Britain  alone  entirely  escaping  owing  to  the  favour  of  Constantius 
Chlorus  who  governed  these  regions.  All  conceivable  tortures  and 
modes  of  death  were  practised,  and  new  and  more  horrible  devices  were 
invented  from  day  to  day.  Hiooletian,  who  survived  to  a.d.  313,  and 
Maximian,  abdicated  the  imperial  rank  which  they  had  jointly  held  in 
A.D.  305.  Their  places  wore  filled  by  those  who  had  been  previously 
their  Cajsars,  and  Galerius  as  now  the  chief  Augustus  proclaimed  as 
CiEsars,  Severus  and  Haximinns  Saza,  the  most  furious  enemies  ol  the 
Christians  that  could  be  found,  so  that  the  storm  of  persecution  which 
had  already  begun  in  some  measure  to  abate,  was  again  revived  in 
Italy  by  Severus  and  in  the  East  by  Maximinus.  Then  in  order  to 
bring  all  Christians  into  inevitable  contact  with  idolatrous  rites, 
Galerius  in  a.d.  308  had  all  victuals  in  the  markets  sprinkled  with  wine 
or  water  that  had  been  offered  to  idols.  Seized  with  a  terrible  illness, 
mortification  beginning  in  Ms  living  body,  he  finally  admitted  the 
uselessness  of  all  his  efforts  to  root  out  Christianity,  and  shortly  before 
his  death,  in  common  with  his  colleague,  he  issued  in  a.o.  311,  • 
formal  edict  of  toleration,  which  permitted  to  all  Christians  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  and  claimed  in  return  their  intercession  for 
the  emperor  and  the  empire. — During  this  persecution  of  unexampled 
cruelty,  lasting  without  intermission  for  eight  years,  many  noble 
proofs  were  given  of  Christian  heroism  and  of  the  joyousness  that 
martyrdon  inspired.  The  number  of  the  hapsi,  though  still  consider- 
able, was  in  proportion  very  much  less  than  under  the  Decian  perse- 
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cution.  How  much  truth,  if  any,  there  may  have  been  in  the  later 
Rssertion  of  the  Donatists  (§  63,  1),  that  even  the  Roman  bishop, 
Marcellinus  (a.d.  296-304),  and  his  presbyters,  Melchiades,  Marcelhis 
and  Sylvester,  who  were  also  his  snocessors  in  the  bishopric,  had 
denied  Christ  and  saorificed  to  idols,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Augus- 
tine denies  the  charge,  but  even  the  Felician  Catalogue  of  the  Fopoi 
reports  that  Marcellinus  during  the  persecution  became  a  Thuriftcatus, 
adding,  however,  the  extenuation,  that  he  soon  thereafter,  seized  with 
deep  penitence,  suffered  martyrdom.  The  command  to  deliver  up  the 
sacred  writings  gave  rise  to  a  new  order  of  apostates,  the  so-called 
Traditores.  Many  had  recourse  to  a  subterfuge  by  surrenderiug  here- 
tical writings  instead  of  the  sacred  books  and  as  such,  but  the  earnest 
spirit  of  the  ago  treated  these  as  no  better  than  traditors.* 

7.  Maximinns  Daza,  Maxentios  and  Licinins,— After  the  death  °  of 
Galerius  his  place  was  taken  by  the  Daciau  Licinius,  who  shared  with 
Maximinus  the  government  of  the  East,  the  former  taking  the  Euro- 
pean, the  latter  the  Asiatic  part  along  with  Egypt.  Constantius 
Chlorns  had  died  in  a.d.  306,  and  Galerius  had  given  to  the  Caesar 
Severus  the  empire  of  the  West.  But  the  army  proclaimed  Constantiue, 
son  of  Constantius,  as  Emperor.  He  also  established  himself  in  Gaul, 
Spain  and  Britain.  Then  also  Maxenlius,  son  of  the  abdicated  emperor 
Maximian,  claimed  the  Western  Empire,  was  proclaimed  Augustus  by 
the  Prostorians,  recognised  by  the  Roman  senate,  and  after  the  over- 
thi-ow  of  Soverus,  ruled  in  Italy  and  Africa. — The  pagan  fanaticism 
of  Maximinns  prevailed  against  the  toleration  edict  of  Galerian.  He 
heartily  supported  the  attempted  expulsion  of  Christians  on  the  part 
of  several  prominent  cities,  and  commended  the  measure  on  brazen 
tablets.  He  forbade  the  building  of  churches,  punished  many  with 
iines  and  dishonour,  inflicted  in  some  cases  bodily  pains  and  even 
death,  and  gave  oificial  sanction  to  perpetrating  upon  them  all  sorts 
of  scandalous  enormities.  The  Acta  Pilati,  a  pagan  pseudepigraph 
filled  with  the  grossest  slanders  about  the  passion  of  Christ,  was  widely 
circulated  by  him  and  introduced  as  a  reading-book  for  the  young  in 
the  public  schools.  Constantrne,  who  had  inherited  from  his  father 
along  with  his  Neo-platonic  eclecticism  his  toleration  of  the  Christians, 
secured  to  the  professors  of  the  Christian  faith  in  his  realm  the  most 
perfect  quiet.  Slaxcntius,  too,  at  first  let  them  alone ;  but  the  rivalry 
and  enmity  that  was  daily  increasing  between  him  and  Constantino, 
the  favourer  of  the  Christians,  drew  him  into  close  connection  with  the 
pagan  party,  and  into  sympathy  with  their  persecuting  spirit.  In 
A.D.  312  Constantino  led  his  army  over  the  Alps.  Maxentius  opposed 
him  with  an  aimy  drawn  up  in  three  divisions  ;  but  Constantine  pressed 

'  Mason,  "  The  Persecution  of  Diocletian."     Cambr.'dge,  1876. 
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on  Tietorionsly,  and  shattered  his  opponent's  forces  before  the  gates 
of  Eome.  Betakiiif,'  himself  to  Uight,  Maxeutius  was  drowned  in  the 
Tiber,  and  Constantiiie  was  then  sole  ruler  over  the  entire  Western 
Empire.  At  Milan  he  had  a  conference  with  Licinius,  to  whom  he  gave 
in  maniage  his  sister  Constantia.  They  jointly  issued  an  edict  in 
A.B.  313,  which  gave  toleration  to  all  forms  of  worship  throughout  the 
empire,  expressly  permitting  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  ordering 
the  restoration  to  the  Christians  of  all  the  churches  that  had  been  taico 
from  them.  Soon  thereafter  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  between 
Maximinus  and  Lieinius.  The  former  was  defeated  and  took  to  flight. 
The  friendly  relations  that  had  subsisted  between  Constantine  and 
Licinins  gave  way  gradually  to  estrangement  and  were  at  last  succeeded 
by.  open  hostility.  Lieinius  by  manifesting  zeal  as  a  persecutor 
identified  himself  with  the  pagan  party,  and  Constantine  threw  in  his 
lot  with  the  Christians.  In  a.d.  323  a  war  broke  out  between  tlieso 
two,  like  a  struggle  for  life  and  death  between  Paganism  and  Christi- 
anity. Lieinius  was  overthrown  and  Constantine  was  master  of  the 
whole  einpire  (§  42,  2).  Eusebius  in  his  Vita  Constantini  reports,  on 
the  basis  probably  of  a  sworn  statement  of  the  emperor,  that  during 
the  expedition  against  Maxontius  in  a.d.  312,  after  praying  for  the  aid 
of  the  higher  powers,  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  he  saw  in  heaven 
a  shining  cross  in  the  sun  with  a  bright  inscription:  Toirrip  vlxa.  During 
the  night  Christ  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  commanded  him  to 
take  the  cross  as  his  standard  in  battle  and  with  it  to  go  into  battle 
confident  of  victory.  In  his  Church  History,  Eusebius  makes  no 
mention  of  this  tradition  of  the  vision.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
here  the  fact,  contested  indeed  by  critics,  that  after  the  victory  over 
Maxentius  the  emperor  bad  erected  his  statue  in  the  Boman  Fomm, 
with  the  cross  in  his  hand,  and  bearing  the  inscription :  "  By  this  sign 
of  salvation  have  I  delivered  your  city  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant." 
This  only  is  certain,  that  the  imperial  standard,  which  had  the  un- 
explained name  Labarum,  bore  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the  monogram 
of  the  name  of  Christ. 


§  23.  Controversial  Writings  op  Paganism. 

Pagan  writers  in  their  published  works  passed  spiteful 
and  contemptuous  judgments  upon  Christians  and  Christ- 
ianity (Tacitus,  Pliny,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  physician 
Jalen),  or,  like  the  rhetorician  Pronto,  argued  against  them 
rith  violent  invective ;  while  popular  wit  ran  riot  in  re- 
presenting Christianity  by  word  and  picture  as  the  devou 
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!  worship  of  an  aas.  But  even  the  talented  satirist  Lncian 
of  Samosata  was  satisfied  with  ridiculing  the  Christians  as 
senseless  fools  The  first  and  also  the  most  important  of 
all  really  pagan  advocates  was  Celans,  who  in  the  second 
century,  with  brilliant  subtlety  and  scathing  sarcasm 
sought  to  prove  that  the  religion  of  the  Christians  was 
the  very  climax  of  unreason.  In  respect  of  ability,  keen- 
ness and  bitterness  of  polemic  he  is  closely  followed  by  the 
Neo-platonist  Porpliyry.  Far  beneath  ^ both  stands  Hiero- 
cles,  governor  ofBithynia.  Against  such  attacks  the  most 
famous  Christian  teachers  took  the  field  as  Apologists. 
They  disproved  the  calumnies  and  charges  of  the  pagans, 
demanded  fair  play  for  the  Christians,  vindicated  Christ- 
ianity by  the  demonstration  of  its  inner  truth,  the  witness 
borne  to  it  by  the  life  and  walk  of  Christians,  its  establish- 
ment by  miracles  and  prophecies,  its  agreement  with  the 
utterances  and  longings  of  the  most  profound  philosophers, 
whose  wisdom  they  traced  mediately  or  immediately  from 
;he  Old  Testament,  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  sought 
to  show  the  nothingness  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  the 
religious  as  well  as  moral  perversity  of  paganism. 

/  1  jLuclan's  Satiie  De  Morte  Feiegrini  takes  the  form  ot  an  acconnt 
gnen  by  Lucian  to  his  friend  Cronius  of  the  Cynio  Peregrinus  Proteus' 
barning  ot  himself  during  the  Olympic  games  of  k.x>.  165,  of  whioh  he 
himself  was  a  witness.    Peregrinus  is  described  as  a  low,  contemptible ', 
man,  a  parricide  and  guilty  of  adultery,  unnatural  vice  and  drunkenness,  I 
wlio  having  fled  from  his  home  in  Palestine  joined  the  Ghristians,  learnt 
their  $avna<rrii  <ro4>la,  became  their  prophet  (§  34,  1),  Thiasaroh  (J  17, 8) 
and  Synagogeus,  and  as  such  expounded  their   sacred  writings,  even 
himself  composed  and  addressed  to  the  most  celebrated   Oreek  cities 
many  epistles  containing  new  ordinances  and  laws.      When  oast  into  i 
prison  he  was  the  subject  of  the  most  extravagant  attentions  on  the ! 
part  of  the  Christians.    Their  ypatSia  and  x^/""  (deaconesses)  nursed  f 
him  most  carefully,  Seivva  iroi/cAa  and  X(l7a(  lepol  (Agapss)  were  celebrated 
in  his  prison,  they  loaded  him  with  presents,  etc.     Nevertheless  on 
leaving  prison,  on  account  of  his  having  eaten  a  forbidden  kind  of  meat 
(flesh  offered  to  idols)  he  was  expelled  by  them.    He  now  cast  himsell  ^ 
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into  the  arms  of  the  Cynics,  travelled  as  the  apostle  of  their  views 
through  the  whole  worldVUM  ended  his  life  in  his  inad  thirst  for  fame 
by  voluntarily  casting  himself  upon  the  fnneral  pile.     Lncian  tells  with 
scomtnl  sneer  how  the  superstitious  people  supposed  that  there  had  been 
an  earthquake  and  that  an  eagle  flew  up  from  his  ashes  crying  out :  The 
earth  I  have  lost,  to  Olympus  I  fly.     This  fable  was  believed,  and  even 
yet  it  is  said  that  sometimes  Peregrinus  will  be  seen  in  a  white  gar- 
ment as  a  spirit. — It  is  undoubtedly  recorded  by  Aulus  Qellius  that 
a  Cynic  Peregrinus  lived  at  this  time  whom  he  describes  as  vir  gravis 
et  constans.    This  too  is  told  by  the  Apologist  Tatian,  who  in  him  modes 
at  the  pretension  on  the  part  of  heathen  philosophers  to  emancipation 
from  all  wants.    But  neither  of  them  knows  anything  about  his  Christ- 
lianity  or  his  death  by  fire.    It  is  nevertheless  conceivable  that  Peregrinus 
Jhad  for  some  time  connection  with  Christianity;  but  without  this  a«- 
Mumption  it  seems  likely  that  Lncian  in  a  satire  which,  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  personal  and  class  antipathies,  aimed  first  and  chiefly 
at  stigmatizing  Cynicism  in  the  person  of  Peregrinus,  should  place  Christ- 
ianity alongside  of  it  as  what  seemed  to  him  with  its  contempt  of  the 
I  world  and  self-denial  to  be  a  new,  perhaps  a  nobler,  but  still  nothing 
Imore  than  a  species  of  Cynicism.    Many  features  in  the  caricature  which 
he  gives  of  the  life,  doings  and  death  of  Peregrinus  seem  to  have  been 
derived  by  him  from  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  well  as  from  the 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  and  especially  from  that  of  Polycarp 

\MM93^!^S^i^LmMiiAm^M^^s  a  *erm  of  reproach  that  was 
im^nally  and  from  early  times  applied  to  the  Jews.  They  now  sought 
|to  have  it  transferred  to  the  Christians.  Tertullian  tells  of  a  picture 
jpublicly  exhibited  in  Carthage  which  represented  a  man  clothed  in  a 
Itoga,  with  the  ears  and  hoof  of  an  ass,  holding  a  hook  in  his  hand,  and 
had  this  inscription :  Deus  Christianoram  Onochoetes.  This  name  is 
variously  read.  If  read  as  6i>ov  xmiriii,  it  means  asini  sacerdos.  Along- 
side of  this  we  may  place  the  picture,  belonging  probably  to  the  third 
jeentmy,  discovered  in  a.d.  1858  scratched  on  a  waU  among  the  ruinr 
jof  a  school  for  the  imperial  slaves,  that  were  then  excavated.  It  re- 
{presents  a  man  with  an  ass's  head  hanging  on  a  cross,  and  beneath  it 
She  caricature  of  a  worshipper  with  the  words  written  in  a  schoolboy's 
hand ;  Alexamenos  worships  God  ( A.  ire^ere  Btov) ;  evidently  the  derision 
of  a  Christian  youth  by  a  pagan  companion.  The  scratching  on  another 
wall  gives  us  probably  the  answer  of  the  Christian  :  ^J^SSg^enos  fidMg. 

«v8^.?9}SffiiLJI2fiS3XJS;;S2Mcd.4);^  in 

great  part  preserved  in  the  aas^joroi  Origen  (§  81,  S).    He  identifies 


'  Cotterill,    "  Peregrinus   Proteus."    Edin.,  1879.    Engl.  Transl.   of 
liuoian's  works,  by  Dr.  Franoklin.    4  vols.    Lond.,  1781. 
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the  anthor  with  that  Celsus  to  whom  Lnoiau  dedicated  the  little  work 
Alexander  or  Pseuduinantis  in  which  he  so  extola    the   philosophy  of 
Epiourua  that  it  seems  he  must  be  regarded   as  an  Epicurean.     Since, 
however,  the  philosophical  standpoint  of  our  Celsus  is  that  of  a  PlatonisI 
the  assumption  of  the  identity  of  the  two  has  been  regarded  as  un- 
tenable.    But  even  our  Celsus  does  not    seem  to  have  been  a  pure 
F^itogiat.  but  an  Eclectic,  and  as  such  might  also  show  a  certain  meaRuriS 
of  favour  tc  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus.    Their  age  is  at  least  the  same. 
Lucian  wrote  that  treatise  soon  after  a.d.  180,  and  according  to  Keiin, 
the  X470f  dXi)9?Js  was  probably  composed  aiout  a.d.  178.    Almost  every- 
thing that  modern  opponents  down  to  our  own  day  have   advanced 
against  the  gospel  history  and  doctrine  is  found  here  wrought  out  with 
original  force   and  subtlety,  inspired  with  burning  hatred  and  bitter 
irony,  and   highly  spiced  with  invective,  mockery,  and  wit.     First  of| 
all  the  author  introduces  a  Jew  who  repeats  the  slanders  current  among  | 
the  Jews,  representing  Jesus  as  a  vagabond  impostor,  His  mother  as  | 
an  adulteress.  His  miracles  and  resurrection  as  lying  fables ;  then  enters 
a  heathen  philosopher  who  proves  that  both  Judaism  and  Christianity  f 
are  absurd  ;  and  finally,  the  conditions  are  set  forth  under  which  alone 
the  Christiana  might    claim    indulgence :    the  abandonment  of  their| 
exclusive  attitude  toward  the  national  religion  and  the  recognition  ol  it! 
by  their  taking  part  in  the  sacrifices  appointed  by  the  state.' — {by^e 
Neg-jJatqnist^PorphjTy,  about  a.d.  270,  as  reported  by  Jerom^/m  the 
XV.  Book  of  his  Kari  XpurTLardy  points  to  a  number  of  supposed  con- 
tradictions in  holy  scripture,  calls   attention  to  the  conflict  between 
Paul  and  Peter  (Gal.  ii.),  explains  Daniel's  prophecies  aa  Vaticinia  post } 
eventum,  and  censures  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Christians.  | 
Although  even  among  the  Christians  themselves  Porphyry  as  a  philo- 
Bopher  was  highly  esteemed,  and  notwithstanding  contact  at  certain 
points  between  his  ethical  and  religions  view  of  the  world  and  that  of 
the  Christians,  perhaps  just  because  of  this,  he  is  the  worst  and  most 
dangerous  of  all  their   pagan  assailants.      Against  his  controversial  [ 
writings,  therefore,  the  edict  of  TheodoBiuB  II.  ordering  them  to  be  | 
burnt  was  directed  in  aIdTHsTs  42,  I),  anj  owing  to  the  zeal  with 
which  his  works  were  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  treatises  which 
quated  from  it  for  purposes  of  controversy  also  perished  with  it — the 
writiugs  of  Methodius  of  Tyre  (§  31,  9),  Eusebiua  of  Casarca  (§  47,  2), 
Philostorgiua  (§  5,  1)  and  ApoUinaris  the  younger  (§  47,  5).    Of  these 
QBcordiug  to  Jerome  those  of  the  last  named  were  the  most  important.   In 
the  recently  discovered  controversial  treatise  of  Macarins  Magnea  (§  47, 
6)  an  unnamed  pagan  philosopher  is  combated  whose  attacks,  chiefly 

'  Baar,  "  Christian  Church  in  First  Three  Centuries."    Lond.,  1877 
■'  Celsus  and  Origen,"  in  vol.  iv.  of  Froude's  "  Short  Studies." 
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directed  against  tlie  Gospels,  to  all  appearance  verbally  agree  witL  the 
treatise  of  Porphyry,  or  rather,  perhaps,  with  that  of  his  plagiarist 
meroclea.— (cVjfeerodes  who  a^^^pff^nprj^t^to^"  *°o^  ""  motive  part 
in  the  perse^tion  of  Galerius,  wrote  two  books  AAypi  ^^iXaXi}g«»  against 
the  Christians,  about  A.p.  gOgj^which  iave  also  perished.  Rusebius'  reply 
refers  only  to  his  repudiation  of  the  equality  assigned  to  Christ  and 
Apollonios  of  Tyana  {§  24, 1).  While  the  title  of  his  treatise  is  borrowed 
from  that  of  Celsus,  he  has  also  according  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius 
in  great  part  copied  the  very  words  of  both  of  hia  predecessors. 


§  24.  Attempted  Reconstruction  of  Paganism. 

All  its  own  more  thoughtful  adherents  had  long  acknow- 
!  ledged  that  paganism  must  undergo  a  thorough  reform  and 
I  reconstruction  if  it  were  to  continue  any  longer  in  exist- 
I  ence.  In  the  Augustan  Age  an  effort  was  made  to  bolster 
up  Neopythagoreanism  by  means  of  theurgy  and  magic. 
The  chief  representative  of  this  movement  was  ApoUonius 
of  Tyana.  In  the  second  century  an  attempt  was  made 
to  revivify  the  secret  rites  of  the  ancient  mysteries,  of  Dea 
Syra,  and  Mithras.  Yet  aU  this  was  not  enough.  What 
was  needed  was  the  setting  up  of  a  pagan  system  which 
trould  meet  the  religious  cravings  of  men  in  the  same 
ineasure  as  Christianity  with  its  supematuralism,  mono- 
theism and  universalism  had  done,  and  would  have  the 
absurdities  and  impurities  that  had  disfigured  the  popular 
religion  stripped  off.  Such  a  regeneration  of  paganism  w  js 
undertaken  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  by  Neo- 
platonism.  But  even  this  was  no  more  able  than  pagan 
polemics  had  been  to  check  the  victorious  career  of  Christ- 
ianity. 

l/^poUonlua  of  Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  a  contemporaiy  of  Christ  and 
thrAposiles,  was  a  philosopher,  ascetic  and  magician  esteemed  among 
jthe  people  as  a  worker  of  miracles.     As  an  earnest  adherent  of  the 

i doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  whom  he  also  imitated  in  his  dress  and  manner 
of  life,  claiming  the  possession  of  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  miracle 
working,  he  assumed  the  role  of  a  moral  and  religions  reformer  of  th* 
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pngan  religion  of  his  fathers.  Accompanied  by  nnmerons  soholara, 
teaching  and  working  miracles,  he  travelled  throngh  the  whole  of  the 
then  known  world  until  he  reached  the  wonderland  of  India.  He  settled 
down  at  last  in  Ephesns  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  having  at 
leasl^passed  his  ninety-sixth  yearr"MTEe  msh  oT  the  Empressj[ulia, 
wile  of  Septimins  Severus,  in  the  third  oeiitufy.PEilbstratus  the  elder 
coBoposed  in  the  foi-m  of  a  TOmane^^  written 

and  oral  sources,  a  biography  of  Apollonius,  in  which  he  is  represented 
as  a  heathen  counterpart  of  Ohxist,  who  is  otherwise  completely  ignored, 
excellingTEBm  in  'c'orhpIeEeness  of  life,  doctrine  and  miraculous  powers.' 

2.  In  Keo-platonism,  by  the  combination  of  all  that  was  noblest  and  best 
in  the  exoteric  and  esoteric  religion,  in  the  philosophy,  theosophy  and 
theurgy  of  earlier  and  later  times  in  East  and  West,  we  are  presented  with 
a  universal  religion  in  which  faith  and  knowledge,  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy, theory  and  practice,  were  so  perfectly  united  and  reconciled,  and  all 
religious  needs  so  fully  met,  that  in  comparison  with  its  wealth  and  ful- 
ness.-the  gnosis  aa  well  as  the  faith,  the  worship  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christians  must  have  seemed  one-sided,  commonplace  and  incomplete. 
The  first  to  introduce  and  commend  this  tendency,  which  was  carried 
out  in  three  snooessive  schools  of  philosophy,  the  Alexandrian-Boman, 
the  Syrian  and  the  Athenian,  was  the  Alexandrian  Ammonias  Saccas, — 
thin  Bnmamfl  being  derived  from  his  occupation  as  a  porter.  He  lived 
and  taught  in  Alexandria  till  about  A.s.  250.  He  sought  to  combine  in  a 
higher  unity  the  Flatonio  and  the  Aristotelian  philosophies,  giving  to  the 
former  a  normative  authority,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  enrich  his  system 
by  the  incorporation  of  Christian  ideas.  His  knowledge  of  Christianity 
came  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  from  Origen,  whose  teacher  in 
philosophy  be  had  been.  Porphyry  indeed  affirms  that  he  had  previously 
been  himself  a  Christian,  but  had  at  a  later  period  of  life  returned  to 
paganism. — The  most  distinguished  of  his  scholars,  and  also  the  most 
talented  and  profound  of  all  the  Keo-platonists,  was  Flotinus,  who  was  in 
A.D.  254  a  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Eome,  and  died  in  a.d.  270.  His 
philosophico-theological  system  in  its  characteristic  features  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  Flatonio  antithesis  of  the  finite  world  of  sense  and  the 
eternal  world  of  ideas  with  the  stoical  doctrine  of  the  world  soul.  The 
eternal  ground  of  all  being  is  the  one  supramnndane,  unintelligible  and 
indescribable  good  (t4  ii>,  rA  iyaBSr),  from  which  all  stages  of  being  are 
radiated  forth ;  first,  spirit  or  the  world  of  ideas  (koCs,  K6a/ios  voijTdt),  the 
eternal  type  of  all  being ;  and  then,  from  this  the  world  soul  (^vx4) ;  and 


•  Philostratua,  "  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana."  First  2  bks.  Transl, 
by  Blount.  Lend.,  1680.  Newman,  "  Hist.  Sketches."  Vol.  i.  chap,  ii 
"  Apollonius  of  Tyana." 
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from  this,  finaUy,  the  world  of  phenomena.  The  outermoBt  fringe  of 
this  evolution,  the  forma  of  which  the  farther  they  are  removed  from 
the  original  ground  become  more  and  more  imperfect,  is  matter,  just  as 
the  shadow  is  the  outermost  fringe  of  the  light.  It  is  conceived  of  as 
the  finite,  the  fleeting,  even  as  evil  in  itself.  But  imperfect  as  the  woJi 
of  sense  is,  it  is  nevertheless  the  vehicle  of  the  ideal  world  and  in  maj » 
ways  penetrated  by  the  ideas,  and  the  lighting  up  imparted  by  the  ideas 
affords  it  its  beauty.  In  consequence  of  those  rays  shining  in  from  the 
realm  of  ideas,  a  whole  vast  hierarchy  of  divine  forms  has  arisen,  with 
countless  daemons  good  and  bad,  which  give  room  for  the  incorporation 
of  all  the  divine  beings  of  the  Greek  and  oriental  mythologies.  In  this 
way  myths  that  were  partly  immoral  and  partly  fantastic  can  be  re- 
habilitated as  symbolical  coverings  of  speculative  ideas.  The  souls  of 
men,  too,  originate  from  the  eternal  world  soul.  By  their  transition, 
however,  into  the  world  of  sense  they  are  hampered  and  fettered  by 
corporeity.  They  themselves  complete  their  redemption  through 
emancipation  from  the  bonds  of  sense  by  means  of  asceticism  and  the 
practice  of  virtue.  In  this  way  they  secure  a  return  into  the  ideal  world 
and  the  vision  of  the  highest  good,  sometimes  as  moments  of  ecstatic 
mystical  union  with  that  world,  even  during  this  earthly  life,  but  an 
eternally  unbroken  continuance  thereof  is  only  attained  unto  after 
complete  emancipation  from  all  the  bonds  of  matter.' — Plotinus'  most 
celebrated  scholar,  who  also  wrote  his  life,  and  collected  and  arranged 
his  literary  remains,  was  Porphyry.  He  also  taught  in  Rome  and  died 
there  in  a.d.  304.  His  Ik  twv  \oyluv  tpiKoiropia,  a  collection  of  oracular 
utterances,  was  a  positive  supplement  to  his  polemic  against  Christianity 
(§23,  3),  and  afforded  to  paganism  a  book  of  revelation,  a  heathen  bible, 
as  Philostratus  had  before  sought  to  portray  a  heathen  saviour.  Of 
greater  importance  for  the  development  of  mediaeval  scholasticism  wag 
his  Commentary  on  the  logical  works  of  Aristotle,  published  in  several 
editions  of  the  Aristotelian  Organon. — His  scholar  lamblichns  of  Chalcia 
in  Ccele-Syria,  who  died  a.d.  333,  was  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  school. 
The  development  which  he  gave  to  the  Neo-platonic  doctrine  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  incorporation  of  a  fantastic  oriental  mythology  and  theurgy 
This  also  brought  him  the  reputation  of  being  a  magician. — Finally,  the 
Athenian  school  had  in  Froclns,  who  died  in  a.d.  485,  its  most  dis- 
tinguished representative.  While  on  the  one  hand,  he  proceeded  along 
the  path  opened  by  lamblichus  to  develop  vagaries  about  daemons  and 
theurgical  fancies,  on  the  other  hand,  he  gave  to  his  school  an  impulse 
in  the  direction  of  scholarly  and  enoyclopaidio  culture. — The  Neo-platonio 

'  The  works  of  Plotinus  consist  of  54  treatises  arranged  in  6  Bnneads. 
"  Opera  Omnia."  ed.  Creuzer."  3  vols.  Oxon.,  1835.  Several  of  the 
treatises  transl.  into  English  by  H.  Taylor.    Lond.,  1794  and  1817. 
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epeoulatiou  oxeroised  no  small  influence  on  the  development  of  ChriBt- 
inn  philosophy.  The  philosophizing  chnroh  fathers,  whose  darling  was 
Hiito,  got  aoqnaintanoe  with  his  philosophical  views  from  its  relatively 
pure  reproduction  met  with  in  the  works  of  the  oldor  Neo  platonists.  The 
iufluonce  of  their  inystioo-thoosophio  doctrine,  especially  as  conveyed  in 
the  writings  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  (§47,  11),  is  particularly  discernible 
in  the  Christian  mysticism  of  the  middle  ages,  and  has  been  thence 
transmitted  to  modern  times.' 

§  25.  Jewish  and  Samaritan  Reaction. 

The  Judaism  of  the  Apostolic  Age  in  its  most  character- 
istic form  was    thoroughly   hostile    to    Christianity.      The 
Pharisees  and  the  mass  of  the  people  with  their  expectation 
of  a  political  Messiah,  took  offence  at  a  Messiah  cri^cified  by 
the  Gentiles  (1  Cor.  i.  13) ;  their  national  pride  was  wounded  j 
by  the  gi'anting   of  equality  to  Samaritans  and  heathens,  3 
while  their  legal  righteousness  and  sham  piety  were  exposed  | 
and  censured  by  the  teachings  of  Christianity.    On  the  other  | 
side,  the  Sadducees  felt  no  less  called  upon  to  fight  to  the : 
death  against  Christianity  with  its  doctrine  of  the  resurrec-,' 
tion  (Acts  iv.  2  ;  xxiii.  6).     The  same  hostile  feeling  gener- 
ally prevailed  among  the  dispersion.    The  Jewish  community 
at  Berea  (Acts  xvii.  2)  is  praised  as  a  pleasing  exception 
to  the  general  rule.    Finally,  in  A.D.  70  destruction  fell  upon 
the   covenant   people   and   the   holy   city.      The   Christian 
church  of  Jerusalem,  acting  upon  a  warning  uttered  by  tLe 
Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  16),  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tain city  of  Pella,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.    But  when 
the  Psendo-Messiah,  Bar-Cochba  (Son  of  a  Star,  Num.  xxiv, 
17),  roused  all  Palestine  against  the  Roman  rule,  in  a.d.  132| 
the  Palestinian  Christians  who  refused  to  assist  or  recognise 
the  false  Messiah,  had  again  to  endure  a  bloody  persecution 
Bar-Cochba  was  defeated  in  a,d.  135.    'Fra.di;'j:y.n  now  com* 


'  Zeller,  "  History  of  Eclecticism  in  Greek  Philosophy."   Lend.,  1884 
Uebeiweg,  "  Hist,  of  Phil."    Lend.,  1872.    Vol.  i.  pp.  240-252. 
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jmanded  that  upon  pain  of  death  no  Jew  should  enter  JDlia 
^Capitolina,  the  Eoman  colony  founded  by  him  on  the  ruins 
|of  Jerusalem.  From  that  time  they  were  deprived  of  all 
Ipower  and  opportunity  for  direct  persecution  of  the 
'Christians.  AU  the  greater  was  their  pleasure  at  the 
persecutions  by  the  heathens  and  their  zeal  in  urging  the 
pagans  to  extreme  measures.  In  their  seminariea  they  gave 
currency  to  the  most  horrible  lies  and  calumnies  about 
Christ  and  the  Christians,  which  also  issued  thence  among 
the  heathens.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  they  intensified 
their  own  anti-Christian  attitude  and  sought  protection 
against  the  advancing  tide  of  Christianity  by  strangling  all 
spiritual  movement  under  a  mass  of  traditional  interpreta- 
tions and  judgments  of  men.  The  Schools  of  Tiberias  and 
Babylon  were  the  nurseries  of  this  movement,  and  the 
Tahnud,  the  first  part  of  which,  the  Mishna,  had  its  origin 
during  this  period,  marks  the  completion  of  this  anti- 
Christian  self-petrifaction  of  Judaism.  The  disciples  ot 
John,  too,  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  toward  Christianity, 
and  formed  a  distinct  set  under  the  name  of  Hemerobaptists. 
Contemporaneously  with  the  first  successes  of  the  Apostolic 
mission,  a  current  set  in  among  the  Samaritans  calculated 
to  checkmate  Christianity  by  the  setting  up  of  new  religions. 
Dositheus,  Simon  Magus  and  Menander  here  made  their 
tppearance  with  claims  to  the  Messiahship,  and  were  at  a 
later  period  designated  heresiarchs  by  the  church  fathers, 
who  believed  that  in  them  they  found  the  germs  of  the 
Gnostic  heresy  (§§  26  S.). 


1.  Disciples  of  Jolin. — Even  after  their  master  had  been  beheaded  the 
Idisciples  of  John  the  Baptist  maintained  a  separate  society  of  their  own, 
land  reproached  the  disciples  of  Jeans  because  of  their  want  of  strict 
lascetic  discipline  (Matt.  ix.  14,  etc.).  The  disciples  of  John  in  the  Acts 
(xviii.  25 ;  xix.  1-7)  were  probably  Hellenist  Jews,  who  on  their  visits  to 
the  feasts  had  been  pointed  by  John  to  Christ,  annotmced  by  him  Si 
Messiah,  without  having  any  information  as  to  the  farther  developments 
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ot  the  Ohristian  oommanity.  About  the  middle  of  the  second  century,! 
however,  the  Olementine  Homilies  (§  28,  3),  in  which  John  the  Baptist 
is  designated  a  i^/iepojSarWirTijs,  speaks  of  gnosticizing  disciples  of  John, 
who  may  be  identical  with  the  Hemeroliaptists,  that  is,  those  who  practise 
baptism  daily,  of  Ensebius  (Hist.  Eccl.,  iv.  22).  They  originated  probably 
from  a  coalition  of  Easenes  (§  8, 4)  and  disciples  of  the  Baptist  who  when 
orphaned  by  the  death  of  John  persistently  refused  to  join  the  disciples 
of  Obrist.  — ^We  hear  no  more  of  them  till  the  Carmelite  missionary  John 
a  Jesu  in  Persia  came  apon  a  sect  erroneously  called  Christians  of  St. 
John  or  Nazoreans. '  Authentic  information  about  the  doctrine,  worship 
and  constitution  of  this  sect  that  still  numbers  some  hundred  families, 
was  first  obtained  in  the  19th  century  by  an  examination  of  their  very 
comprehensive  sacred  literature,  written  in  an  Aramaic  dialect  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  most  important  of  those 
writings  the  so-called  Great  Book  {Sidra  rabba),  also  called  Ginza,  that 
is,  thesaurus,  has  been  faithfully  reproduced  by  Fetermann  under  the  title 
Themuras  t.  Liber  magnus,  etc.  8  vols.  Berl.,  1867. — ^Among  themselves 
the  adherents  of  this  sect  were  styled  Mandsans,  after  one  of  their 
numerous  divine  beings  or  mons,  Manda  de  chaje,  meaning  yrUffis  ttjs  r<<'>7s- 
In  theii  extremely  complicated  religious  system,  resembling  in  many 
respects  the  Ophite  Gnosis  {§  27,  6)  and  Maniohoism  (§  29),  this  Man 
takes  the  place  of  the  heavenly  mediator  in  the  salvation  of  the  earthly 
world.  Among  those  without,  however,  they  called  themselves  Subba, 
Sabeans  from  N3X  or  y3S  to  baptize.  Although  they  cannot  bo  identified 
right  off  with  the  Disciples  of  John  and  Hemerobaptists,  a  historical 
connection  between  them,  carrying  with  it  gnostic  and  oriental-heathen 
influences,  is  highly  probable.  The  name  Sabcau  itself  suggests  this, 
but  still  more  the  position  they  assign  to  John  the  Baptist  as  the  only 
true  prophet  over  against  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed.  As 
adherents  of  John  the  Baptist  rejected  by  the  Jews  the  old  Disciples  of 
John  had  an  anti-Jewish  character,  and  by  their  own  rejection  of  Christ 
an  anti-Christian  character.  By  shifting  their  residence  to  Babylon, 
however,  they  became  so  dependent  on  the  Syro-Chaldean  mythology, 
theosophy  and  theurgy,  that  they  sank  completely  into  paganism,  and 
so  their  opposition  to  Judaism  and  Christianity  increased  into  fanolical 
hatred  and  horrid  calumniation. ' 

2.  The  Samaritan  Heresiarchs. — (a)  Dosithens  was  according  to  Origen 
a  contemporary  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  and  gave  himself  out  as  the 
prophet  promised  in  Deut.  zviii.  18.    He  insisted  upon  a  curiously  strict 


•  "  Narratio  orig.  ritnum  et  error.  Ohristianor.  S.  Joannis."    Bom., 
1652. 
"  Ewald,  •  Hist,  of  Israel."    Loud.,  1886.    Vol.  viii.  p.  120. 
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observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  according  to  Epiphanius  he  perifihed 
miserably  in  a  cavo  in  consequence  of  an  ostentatiously  prolonged  fast. 
Purely  fabulous  are  the  stories  of  the  Pseudo-Olementino  writings  {§  28, 
3)  which  bring  him  into  contact  with  John  the  Baptist  as  his  scholar 
and  suocussor,  and  with  Simon  Magus  as  his  defeated  rival.  More 
credible  is  the  account  of  an  Arabic-Samaritan  Chronicle,'  according  to 
which  the  sect  of  the  Dostanians  at  the  time  of  Simon  Macoabrous 
traced  their  descent  from  a  Saniaritan  tribe,  while  also  the  Catholic 
heresiologies  (§  26,  4)  reckon  the  Dositlieans  among  the  pre-Christian 
sects.  According  to  a  statement  of  Eulogius  of  Alexandria  recorded  by 
Photius,  the  Dusitheans  and  Samaritans  in  Egyijt  in  a.d.  588  disputed 
as  to  the  meaning  of  Deut.  xviii.  18.— (6)  Simon  Magns,  born,  according 
to  Justin  Martyr,  at  Gitta  in  Samaria,  appeared  in  his  native  country  as 
a  soothsayer  with  such  success  that  the  infatuated  people  hailed  him 
as  the  SHvafus  toO  6eou  t)  KoXoxiixiin)  lieydXrj.  When  Philip  the  Deacon 
preached  the  gospel  in  Samaria,  Simon  also  received  baptism  from  him, 
but  was  sternly  denounced  by  Peter  from  whom  he  wished  to  buy  the 
gift  of  commuuicatiug  the  Spirit  (Acts  viii  ).  As  to  the  identity  of  this 
man  with  Simon  the  Magician,  according  to  Josepbus  hailing  from 
Cyprus,  who  induced  the  Herodian  Brasilia  to  quit  her  husband  and 
become  the  wife  of  the  Governor  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  24),  it  can  eearcoly 
claim  to  be  more  than  a  probability.  A  vast  collection  of  fabulous 
legends  soon  grew  up  around  the  name  of  Simon  Magus,  not  only  from 
the  Gentile-Christian  and  Catholic  side,  but  also  from  the  Jewisb- 
Christian  and  heretical  side ;  the  latter  to  be  still  met  with  in  the 
Fseudo-Glementine  HomiUi's  and  Recognitions,  while  in  the  Acta  Petri  ct 
Pauli,  wo  have  the  Catholic  revision  and  reproduction  of  the  no  longer 
extant  Ebionistio  Acts  of  Peter  (§  32,  6).  These  Judaizing  heretics  par- 
ticularly amused  themselves  by  making  a  very  slightly  veiled  vile  cari- 
cature of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  by  trannferring  to  the  name 
of  the  magician  many  distorted  representations  of  occurrences  in  the 
life  and  works  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  This  representation,  however,  was 
recognised  in  the  Acts  above  referred  to  and  by  the  church  fathers  as 
originally  descriptive  of  Simon  Magus.  On  the  basis  of  this  legendary 
conglomerate  IreneeuB,  after  the  example  of  Justin,  describes  him  as 
Magister  ac  jfrogenitor  omnium  hcereticortir'i.  From  a  house  of  ill  fame 
in  Tyre  he  bought  a  slave  girl  Helena,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  role  of 
the  world  creating  'Ewoia  of  God.  The  angels  bom  of  her  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  the  world  had  rebelled  against  her ;  she  was  enslaved, 
and  was  imprisoned,  sometimes  in  this,  sometimes  in  that,  human  body; 
at  one  time  in  the  body  of  Helen  of  Troy,  and  at  last  in  that  of  the 
Tyrian  prostitute.      In  order  to  redeem  her  and  with  hor  the  world 


In  de  Sacy's  "  Chreptora.  Arabe."     2  ed,     I.  333. 
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enslaved  Ijy  the  rebel  ftugels,  the  supreme  God  (6  io-riis)  Himself  came 
domi  and  assumed  the  form  of  man,  was  born  unbegotten  of  man, 
Buffered  in  appearance  in  Judea,  and  reveals  Himself  to  the  Samaritans 
as  Father,  to  the  Jews  as  Son,  and  to  the  Gentiles  as  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  salvation  of  man  consists  simply  in  acknowloclging  Simon  and  his 
Helena  as  the  supreme  gods.  By  faith  only,  not  by  works,  is  man 
justified.  The  law  originated  with  the  evil  angels  and  was  devised  by 
them  merely  to  keep  men  in  bondage  undtT  them.  This  last  point  ia 
evidently  transferred  to  the  magician  partly  from  the  Apostle  Paul, 
partly  from  Maroion  (§  27,  11),  and  is  copied  from  Ebionito-  sources. 
The  Simon  myth  is  specially  rich  in  legends  about  the  magician's 
residence  in  Eome,  to  which  place  he  bad  betaken  himself  after  being 
often  defeated  in  disputation  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  where  he  was  so 
soccessful  that  the  Bomans  erected  a  column  in  his  honour  nn  an  island 
in  the  Tiber,  which  Justin  Martyr  himself  is  said  to  have  seen,  bearing 
the  inscription :  Simoni  sancto  Deo.  The  discovery  in  a.d.  1574  of  the 
column  dedicated  to  the  Sabine  god  of  oaths,  inscribed  "  Semoni  Sanco 
Deo  Pidio,"  explains  how  such  a  legend  may  have  arisen  out  of  a  mis- 
understanding. Although  by  a  successful  piece  of  jugglery — decapita- 
tion and  rising  again  the  third  day,  having  substituted  for  himself  a 
goat  whom  he  had  bewitched  to  assume  his  appearance,  whose  head  was 
out  off — he  won  the  special  favour  of  Nero,  he  was  thereafter  in  public 
disputation  before  the  emperor  uuraaslied  by  Peter.  In  order  to  rehabili- 
tate himself  he  offered  to  prove  his  divine  power  by  ascending  up  into 
heaven.  For  this  purpose  he  mounted  a  high  tower.  Peter  adjured  the 
angel  of  Satan,  which  carried  him  through  the  air,  and  the  magician 
fell  with  a  crash  to  the  ground.  Probably  there  is  here  transferred  to 
one  magician  what  is  told  by  Suetonius  {Nero,  xii.)  and  Juvenal  {Sat. 
iii.  79  ft.)  as  happening  to  a  soothsayer  in  Nero's  time  who  made  an 
attempt  to  fly.  The  school  of  Baur  (§  183,  9),  after  Baur  himself  had 
discovered  in  the  Simon  Magus  of  the  Clementine  Homilies  a  caricature 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  has  eome  to  question  the  existence  of  the  magician 
altogether,  and  has  attempted  to  account  for  the  myth  as  originating 
from  the  hatred  of  the  Jewish  Christians  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Support  for  this  view  is  sought  from  Acts  viii.,  the  offering  of  money  by 
the  magician  being  regarded  as  a  maliciously  distorted  account  of  tie 
contribution  conveyed  by  Paul  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem.'  Recent  y, 
however,  Hilgenfeld,  who  previously  maintained  this  view,  has  again 
recognised  as  well  grounded  the  tradition  of  the  Church  Fathers,  that 
Simon  was  the  real  author  of  the  jj/cv5iiyvno5  yviSxrn,  and  has  carried  out 
this  idea  in  his  "  Ketzergesohiohto." — (c)  Menander  was,  according  to 
Justin  Martyr,  a  disciple  of  Simon.     Subsequently  he  undertook  to  play 

•  1  Cor.  xvi.  3 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  19 ;  Gal.  ii.  9. 
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the  part  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  waa 
ahvajB,  as  Irenseus  remarks,  modest  enough  not  to  give  himself  out  as 
the  supreme  god,  but  only  as  the  Messiah  sent  by  Him.  He  taught, 
however,  that  any  one  who  should  receive  Mb  baptism  would  never 
become  old  or  die.' 


II   DANGER  TO  THE  CHUECH  FROM  PAGAN  AND 
JEWISH  ELEMENTS  WITHIN  ITS  OWN  PALE. 

§  26.  Gnosticism  in  General.* 

The  Judaism  and  paganism  imported  into  the  church 
proved  more  dangerous  to  it  than  the  storm  of  persecution 
raging  against  it  from  without.    Ebionism  (§  28)  was  the » 
result  of  the  attempt  to  incorporate  into  Christianity  the  i 
narrow  particularism    of   Judaism;    Heretical    Gnosis    or| 
Gnosticism  was  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  biend  with; 
Christianity   the    religious    notions  of   pagan   mythology,! 
myeteriology,  theosophy  and  philosophy.    These  two  ten-» 
dencies,  moreover,  were  combined  in  a  Gnostic  Ebionism, 
in  the  direction  of  which  Essenism  may  be  regarded  as  a 
transitional  stage  (§  8,  4).    In  many  respects  ManichsBism 
(§  29),  which  sprang  up  at  a  later  period,  is  related  to  the 
Gnosticism  of  Gentile  Christianity,  but  also  in  character 
and  tendency  widely  diiferent  from  it.    The  church  had  to 
employ  all  her  powers'  to  preserve  herself  from  this  medley 
of  religious  fancies  and  to  purify  her  fields  from  the  weeds 
that  were  being  sown  on  every  side.    In  regard  to  Ebion- 1 
ism  and  its  gnosticizing  developments  this   was  a  com-  ' 

I  Burton,  "Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age."  Oxford,  1829.  Zeller, 
"Acts  of  the  Apostles."  2  vols.  London,  1875,  1876.  Fresseusd, 
"Apostolic  Age."    London,  1879,  pp.  66-73 ;  318-330. 

'  Neander's  "First  Planting  of  Christianity  and  Antignostikus." 
(Bohn),  2  vols.  Lond.,  1851.  Mansel,  "  Gnostic  Heresies  of  First  and 
Second  Centuries."  Ed.  by  Bishop  Lightfoot.  Lond.,  1876.  King, 
"Bemains  of  the  Gnostics."  Lond.,  1864;  new  ed.,  1887.  Ueberweg, 
"  Hist,  of  PhU."    2  vols.    Lond.,  1872.    Vol.  i.  pp.  280-290. 
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paratively  easy  task.    The  Gnosticism  of  Gentile   Ohrist-j 
ianity  was  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  although! 
the  church  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  weed  in  her  fields, 
yet  many  of  its  seeds  continued  hidden  for  centuries,  from 
which  sprouts  grew  up  now  and  again  quite  unexpectedly 
(§§  54,  71,  108).    This  struggle  has  nevertheless  led  to  the- 
furtherance  of  the  church  in  many  ways,  awakening  in  it; 
a  sense  of  scientific  requirements,  stirring  it  up  to  more; 
vigorous  battling  for  the  truth,  and  endowing  it  with  a; 
more  generous  and  liberal  spirit.     It  had  learnt  to  put  a 
Christian  gnosis  in  the  place  of  the  heretical,  a  right  and 
wholesome  use  of  speculation  and  philosophy,  of  poetry  and 
art,  in  place  of  their  misuse,  and  thus  enabled  Christianity 
to  realise  its  universal  destination. 

1.  Gnosticism  was  deeply  rooted  in  a  powerful  and  oharacterietio  in- 
telleotnal  tendency  of  the  first  century.  A  persistent  conviction  that  the 
ancient  world  had  exhausted  itself  and  was  no  longer  able  to  resist  its 
threatened  overthrow,  now  prevailed  and  drove  the  deepest  thinkers  to 
adopt  the  boldest  and  grandest  Syncretism  the  world  has  ever  beheld, 
in  the  blending  of  all  the  previously  isolated  and  heterogeneous  elements 
of  culture  as  a  final  attempt  at  the  rejuvenating  of  that  which  had  be- 
come old  (§  25).  Even  within  the  borders  of  the  church  this  Syncretism 
favoured  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age  influenced  those  of  superior 
culture,  to  whom  the  church  doctrine  of  that  age  did  not  seem  to  make 
enough  of  theosophical  principles  and  speculative  thought,  while  the 
worship  of  the  church  seemed  dry  and  barren.  Out  of  the  fusing  of 
cosmological  myths  and  philosophemes  of  oriental  and  Greek  paganism 
with  Christian  historical  elements  in  the  crucible  of  its  own  speculation, 
there  arose  numerous  systems  of  a  higher  fantastic  sort  of  religious 
philosophy,  which  were  included  under  the  cpmmon  name  of  Gnosticism. 
The  pagan  element  ia  upon  the  whole  the  prevailing  one,  inasmuch  as 
in  most  Gnostic  systems  Christianity  is  not  represented  as  the  conclu- 
sion and  completion  of  the  development  of  salvation  given  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  often  merely  as  the  continuation  and  climax  of  the 
pagan  religion  of  nature  and  the  pagan  mystery  worship.  The  attitude 
of  this  heretical  gnoris  toward  holy  scripture  was  various.  By  means 
of  allegorical  interpretation  some  endeavoured  to  prove  their  system  from 
it ;  others  preferred  to  depreciate  the  Apostles  as  falsifiers  of  the  original 
purely  gnostic  dootriue  of  Christ,  or  to  remodel  the  apostolic  writings  in 
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accordance  with  their  own  views,  or  even  to  produce  a  bible  of  their  own 
after  the  principles  of  their  own  schools  in  the  form  of  gnostic  psendepi. 
graphs.  With  them,  however,  for  the  most  part  the  tradition  of  ancient 
wisdom  as  the  communicated  secret  doctrine  stood  higher  than  holy 
scripture.  Over  against  the  heretical  gnosis,  an  ecclesiastical  gnosis  was 
developed,  especially  in  the  Alexandrian  school  of  theology  (Clement  and 
Origen,  §  31, 4, 5),  which,  according  to  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  9;  xiii.  2,  was  esteemed 
and  striven  after  as,  in  contradistinction  to  faith,  a  higher  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  religions  consciousness.  The  essential  distinction 
between  the  two  consisted  in  this,  that  the  latter  was  determined,  in- 
spired and  governed  by  the  believing  consciousness  of  the  universal 
church,  as  gradually  formulated  in  the  church  confession,  whereas  the 
former,  completely  emancipated  therefrom,  disported  itself  in  the  un- 
restricted arbitrariness  of  fantastic  speculation. 

2.  The  Problems  of  Gnostic  Speculation  are:   the  origin  of  the  world 
I  and  of  evil,  as  well  as  the  task,  means  and  end  of  the  world's  develop- 
I  ment.    In  solving  these  problems  the  Gnostics  borrowed  mostly  from 
f  paganism  the  theory  of  the  world's  origin,  and  from  Christianity  the 
'  idea  of  redemption.    At  the  basis  of  almost  all  Gnostic  systems  there 
lies  the  dualism  of  God  and  matter  (G\ri) ;  only  that  matter  is  regarded 
sometimes  in  a  Platonic  sense  as   non-essential  and  non-substantial 
{=liil  Sv)  and  hence  without  hostile  opposition  to  the  godhead,  some- 
times more  in  the  Parsee  sense  as  inspired  and  dominated  by  an  evil 
mrinoiple,  and  hence  in  violent  oppopition  to  the  good  God.    In  working 
lout  the  theosopbical  and  cosmological  process  it  is  mainly  the  idea  of 
lemanation  (irpo§o\-n)  that  is  called  into  play,  whereby  from  the  hidden 
God  is  derived  a  long  series  of  divine  essences  {alwves),  whose  inherent 
divine  power  diminishes  in  proportion  as  they  are  removed  to  a  distance 
from  the  original  source  of  being.    These  a?ons  then  make  their  ap- 
pearance as  intermediaries  in  the  creation,  development  and  redemption 
of  the  world.    The  substratum  out  of  which  the  world  is  created  consists 
in  a  mixture  of  the  elements  of  the  world  of  light  {TS-Zipw/ia)  with  the 
elements  of  matter  (Khoi/jia)  by  means  of  nature,  chance  or  conSict. 
One  of  the  least  and  weakest  of  the  eeons,  who  is  usually  designated 
Ati/uovpyd!,  after  the  example  of  Plato  in  the  Timeeus,  is  brought  forward 
jas  the  creator  of  the  world.    Creation  is  the  first  step  toward  redemp- 
tion.   But  the  Demiurge  cannot  or  will  not  carry  it  out,  and  so  finally 
there  appears  in  the  fulness  of  the  times  one  of  the  highest  eeons  as 
redeemer,  in  order  to  secure  perfect  emancipation  to  the  imprisoned 
elements  of  light  by  the  oommunication  of  the  yvwins.     Seeing  that 
matter  is  derived  from  the  evil,  he  appears  in  a  seeming  body  or  at  bap- 
tism identifies  himself  with  the  psychical  Messiah  sent  by  the  Demiurge. 
The  death  on  the  cross  is  either  only  an  optical  illusion,  or  the  heavenly 
Christ,  returning  to  the  pleroma,  quits  the  man  Jtens,  or  gives  His  form 
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to  somo  other  man  (Simon  of  Cyrene,  Matt.  x:xvu.  32)  so  that  he  ia 
oruoified  instaid  of  Him  (Dooetism).    The  souls  of  men,  aecorcling  as| 
the  pleromatio  or  hylio  predominates  in  them,  are  in  their  nature,  eitheri 
Pneumatic,  which  alone  are  capable  of  the  ynSa-iS,  or  Psychical,  wliiohl 
can  only  aspire  to  irhrti,  or  finally.  Hylic  {xo'CkoI,  rapKiKol),  to  which 
class  the  great  majority  belongs,  which,  subject  to  Satanic  influences, 
serve  only  their  lower  desires,    Eedemptiou  consists  in  the  ccmqueat  and 
exclusion  of  matter,  and  is  accomplished  through  knowledge  {yvScrit) 
and  asceticism.     It  is  therefore   a  chemical,  rather  than  an  ethical 
process.    Seeing  that  the  original  seat  of  evil  is  in  matter,  sanctifioation 
is  driven  from  the  ethical  domain  into  the   physical,  and  consists  in 
battling  with  matter  and  withholding  from  material  enjoyments.    The  f 
Gnostics  were  thus  originally  very  strict  in  their  moral  discipline,  but! 
often  they  rushed  to  the  other  extreme,  to  libertinism  and  antinomian-' 
ism,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  depreciation  of  the  law  of  the  Demi- 
urge, partly  of  the  tendency  to  rebound  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
and  justified  their  conduct  on  the  ground  of  7rapaxp?<r9ai  rij  aapd. 

3.  Distribution. — Giesrler  groups  the  Gentile  Christian  Gnostics  ac- 
cording to  their  native  counEries  into  Egyptian  or  Alexandrian,  whose 
emanatiouist  and  dualistie  thories  were  co1ouife3*^y  Hafonism.^and  the 
Byi'ian,  whose  views  were  al^oted^  Parseeism. — Neander  irtiiea  Gnostic 
systems  into  Jndaistic  and  Anti-Jewish,  subdividing  the  latter  into  such 
as  incline  toTa^SiEmTanTsuoBrSsTstrive  to  apprehend  Christianity  in 
its  purity  and  simplicity. — Base  arranges  them  as  Oriental,  Greek  and 
Chris tkn. — Daur  classifies  the  Gnostic  systems  as  those  which  en- 
deavour to  comufflne  Judaism  and  paganism  with  Christianity,  and  those 
which  oppose  Christianity  to  these.— Ligsius  marks  three  stages  in  the 
development  of  Gnosticism:  the  blending  of  Asiatic  myths  with  a  Jewish 
and  Christian  basis  which  took  place  in  Syria ;  the  further  addition  to 
this  of  Greek  philosophy  either  Stoicism  or  Platonism  which  was  carried 
out  in  Egypt ;  and  recurrence  to  the  ethical  principles  of  Christianity, 
the  elevation  of  tIcttis  above  ypwffis. — Hilgenjeld  arranges  his  discussion 
of  these  systems  in  accordance  with  their  place  in  the  early  heresiolo- 
gies. — But  none  of  these  arrangements  can  be  regarded  as  in  every 
respect  satisfactory,  and  indeed  it  may  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
principle  of  distribution  of  such  a  kind.  There  are  so  many  funda- 
mental elements  and  these  of  so  diverse  a  character,  that  no  one  scheme 
of  division  msw  suffioe^for  an  .jjdegjiate  _olassifioati_ou  _of  all  Gn^ 
systems.  The  difficulty  was  further  enhanced  by  the  contradiction,  ap- 
pro:uniation,  and  contusion  of  systems,  and  by  their  construction  and 
reconstruction,  of  which  r.orae  as  the  capital  of  the  world  was  the  great 
centre. 

4.  Sources  of  Inforaiatiou. —Abundant  as  the  literary  productions  were 
which  assume. 1  tho  name  or  else  without  the  name  developed  the  prin- 
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I'eiples  of  GnostioiBm,  comparatively  little  of  this  literature  has  been 
preserved.  We  are  thus  mainly  dependent  npon  the  representationa 
[  of  its  catholio  opponentB,  and  to  them  also  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
I  many  anthentio  fragments.  The  first  church  teacher  who  ex  professo 
'deals  with  Gnosticism  is  Justin  Martyr, /§  30,  9),  whose  controversial 
treatise,  however,  as  well  as  that  of  He^esi|)pnB  (§  31,  7),  has  been  lost. 
The  most  important  of  extant  treatises  of  this  kind  are  those  of  IjenaBoii 
in  five  books  Adv.  hsreses,  and  of  ^iggoljjiua  "EKeyxot  icoTi.Tao-ffii'  ol- 
piaeav,  the  so-called  Philoso^^houmena  (§  31,  3).  The  2ii>Tayim  k.  it.  alp. 
of  Hippolytus  is  no  longer  extant  in  the  original ;  a  Latin  translation  of 
it  apparently  exists  in  the  Libellus  adv.  omnes  hcereses,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Tertullian.  Together  with  the  work  of  Irenosus,  it  formed 
a  query  for  the  later  heresiologists,  E£^^nius_and  Philaster  (§  47, 10, 
14),  who  were  apparently  unacquainted  with  the  later  written  but  more 
important  and  complete  Elenchui.  Besides  these  should  be  mentioned 
the  writings  of  Tertullian  (§  81,  10)  and  Theodoret  (§47,  9)  referring  to 
this  controversy,  the  Stromata  of  Clement  of  Alexandiia,  and  the  pub- 
lished  discussions  of  Origen,(|31,  4j  §),ggpg5ijJ4jjii_Jijg.J^j|nnjentary  on 
John,  also  the  fiyejpialogues  of  the  Pseudo-Origen  ^Adamantins)  against 
the  Gnostics  from  the  beginning  of  the  fonrtii  century ; '  and  finally 
many  notices  in  the  CliUpsJj,Bi?t^jE^t^u§^^i|,.  The  still  extant  frag- 
ments of  the  Gnostic  Apocryphal  historian  of  the  Apostles  afford  in- 
formation about  the  teaching  and  forms  of  worship  of  the  later  syncretic 
vulgar  Gnosticism,  and  also  from  the  very  defective  representations  of 
them  in  the  works  of  their  Catholio  opponents. 


§  27.  The  Gentile  Christian  Gnosticism. 

In  the  older  heretical  Gnosticism  (§  18,  3),  Jewish,  pagan, 
and  Christian  elements  are  fonnd,  which  are  kept  distinct, 
or  are  amalgamated  or  after  examination  are  rejected,  what 
remains  being  developed,  consolidated  and  distributed,  but 
in  a  confused  blending.  This  is  the  case  with  Cerinthna. 
In  Basilides  again,  who  attaches  himself  to  the  doctrines  of 
Stoicism,  we  have  Gnosticism  developed  under  the  influence 
of  Alexandrian  culture  ;  and  sotin  thereafter  in  Valentinus, 
who  buUds  on  Plato's  philosophy,  it  attains  its  richest,  most 

'  These  are  published  among  the  works  of  Origen.  Becently  Oaspari 
discovered  an  admirable  Latin  translation  of  tbem  made  by  Bufinns,  and 
pnbUshed  it  in  his  "  Kirchenhist.  Anecdota."  I.  (Christ.,  1883). 
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profound  and  noblest  expression.      Prom  the  blending  of 
Syro-Chald£Ban    mythology   with    Greek    and    Hellenistic- 
Gnostic  theories  issue  the   divers  Ophite  systems.      Anti- 
nomian   Gnosticism  with  loose  practical  morality  was   an 
outgrowth  from  the  contempt  shown  to  the  Jewish  God  that 
created  the  world  and  gave  the  law.     The  genuinely  Syrian 
Gnosticism  with  its  Parseeist-dualistic  ruggedness  was  most| 
purely  represented  by  Saturninus,  while  in  Marcjoii.  and  his! 
scholars  the  exaggeration  of  the  Pauline  opposition  of  law> 
and  grace  led  to  a  dualistic  contrast  of  thejGodjof. the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  New.     From  the  middle  of  the  second  ! 
century  onwards  there  appears  in  the  historical  development  j 
of  Gnosticism  an  ever-increasing  tendency  to  come  to  terms  \ 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  church.      This  is  shown  by  the 
founders  ot  new  sects,  Marcion,  Tatian,  Hermogenes ;  and 
also  by  many  elaborators  of  early  systems,  by  Heracleon, 
Ptolemaeus  and  Bardesanes  who  developed  the  Valentiniani 
system,  in  the  so-called  Pistis  Sophiaj.M  the^exposition  of  the. 
Ophite  system.    This  tendency  to  seek  reconciliation  with- 
the  church  is  also  shown  in  a  kind  of  syncretic  popular 
or  vulgar  Gnosticism  which  sought  to  attach   itself  more 
closely   to  the  church    by  the  composition  of  apocryphal 
and  pseudepigraphic  Gospels  and  Acts  of  Apostles  under 
biblical  names  and  dates  (§  32,  4-6). — The  most  brilliant 
period  in  the  history  of  Gnosticism  was  the  second  century, 
commencing  with  the  age  of  Hadrian.     At  the  beginning  j 
of  the  third  century  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  moret 
cultured  congregations  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  beyond  this    as    far  as  Edessa,  that  was  not 
affected  by  it.    Yet  we  never  find  the  numbers  of  regular 
Gnostic  congregations  exceeding  that  of  the  Catholic.    Soon 
thereafter  the  season_ofdecay^8et  in.    Its  productive  power 
was  exhausted,  and  while,  on  the  one  side,  it  was  driven 
back  by  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  reaction,  on  the  other 
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hand,  in  respect  of  congregational  organization  it  was  out- 
-un  and  outbjddMi^^  Manix^^  bj  Marcionism 

lyJKerinthua ,  as  Irenasus  says,  resting  on  the  testimony  of  Polyoarp, 

l^^a:°70uiigeicos$S^Sm^^SLMsM)Q^^  John  in  Asia^^jgar ;  the 

Apostle  meeting  the  heretic  in  a  bath  hastened  out  lest  the  building  should 

'  fall  upon  the  enemy  of  the  truth.    In  !w.fiB8aUc^mjj;estmgjiooording  to 

s  Hippolj'tus  on  ajjasis  o^f  AIexaja.dria.y.:i^ffek.culture.  we  have  the  traus- 

I  ition  from  the  Jewish-Christian  to  a  more  Gentile  than  Jewish-Christian 

I  Gnostic  standpoint.    The  continued  hold  of  the  former  is  seen  according 

to  Epiplianius  in  the  maintaining  of  the  necessity  of  circumcision  and  of 

the  observances  by  Christians  of  the  law  given  by  disposition  of  angela, 

as  also,  according  t(U3ai,us,  of  Baitip.,,  gho  TPeii'rdq„i)jm  ji,%Jihft.aiithoi  of 

the  New  _Testament,^i^oo^^3e,^Jn   chiliastio  expectations.    Both   of 

these,  however,  were  probably   intended  only  in  tho  allegorical  and 

spiritual  sense.    At  the  same  time,  according  to  ireniBQS  and  Theo- 

i^oret,  the  essentially  Gnostic  figure  of  the  Demimge  already  appears  in 

his  writings,  who  without  knowing  the  supreme  God  is  yet  useful  to  Him 

as  the  creator  of  the  world.    E  yen  Jesua,  .the  son  of  Josej)hMid  Mary, 

.knew  him^not,  until  the  &;w^g(0T6s^deBcended  upon  him  at  his  bap- 

I  ti§m.    Before  the  crucifixion,  which  was  a  merely  human  mischance 

J  without  any  redemptive  significance,  the  Christ  had  again  withdrawn 

:  from  Jiim. 

ijjfhe  Gnosticism  of  Basilides. — Basilides  tBairiKeiS-nit  was  a  teacher 
in  Alexandria  about  a.d.  120-130.  He  pretends  to  derive  the  gnostic 
system  from  the  notes  of  the  esoteric  teaching  of  Christ  taken  down  by 
the  Apostle  Matthew  and  an  amanuensis  of  Peter  called  Glaueias.  He 
also  made  use  of  John's  Gospel  and  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Bomans, 
Corinthians  and  Ephesians.  He. himseineft  behind  24  books  'EfavifTiKg 
and  his  equally  talented  son  Isidorus  has  left  a  treatise  under  the  title 
'BBiKd.  Fragments  of  both  are  found  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  two 
passages  from  the  first  are  given  also  in  the  "  Acts  of  Disputation,"  by 
Archelaus  of  Casear  (§  29,  1).  Irenasus,  i.  24,  who  refers  to  him  a-i  a 
^disciple  of  Menander  (§  25,  2),  and  the  Pseudo-ToituUiau,  o.  41,  Epi- 
phauius,  21,  and  Tlieodoret,  i.  4,  describe  his  system  as  grossly  dualistic 
-and  decidedly  emauationist.  Hippolytus,  vii.  14 £f.,  on  the  other  hand, 
v/ith  whom  Clement  seems  to  agree,  describes  it  as  a  thoroughly  monistic 
system,  in  which  the  theogony  is  developed  not  by  emanation  from  above 
downwards  but  by  evolution   from  below  upwards.     This  latter  view 

which  undoubtedly  presents  this  system  in  a  more  favourable  light, 

according  to  Baur,  XJhlhoru,  Jaoobi,  MoUer,  Punk,  etc.,  its  original  form  : 
according  to  Ililgenteld,  Lipsius,  Volkmar,  etc.,  a  later  form  influenced 
by  later  inteipolatioiis  of  Cheek  pantheistic  ideas,— makes  the  develop. 
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ment  of  God  and  the  world  begin  with  pnie  nothing:  jj»  Ihe  fjr  oiSh. 
The  principle  of  all  development  iai  ovk  Cm  9e6s,  who  out  of  Himself  (ii 
oitK  6rruy)  calls  chaos  into  being.  This  chaos  was  still  itself  an  o6k  tt>, 
but  yet  also  the  rarimpida  rod  kIxtimv  upon  which  now  the  oi5ic  &»  debt 
as  6xirrp-as  Kinp~li%  operated  attractively  by  his  beauty.  The  pneumatie 
element  in  the  newly  created  chaos  is  represented  in  a  threefold  sonship 
(MTT)i  rpiiuprii),  of  which  the  first  and  most  perfect  immediately  after 
creation  with  the  swiftness  of  thought  takes  its  flight  to  the  happy  realm 
of  non-existence,  the  Pleroma.  The  second  less  perfect  sonship  strug-' 
gles  after  the  first  (hence  called  /u/jtituc^),  but  must,  on  reaching  the 
borders  of  the  happy  realm,  cast  aside  the  less  perfect  part  of  its  being, 
which  now  as  the  Holy  Spirit  (ludbpiov  TrpeB/ui)  forms  the  vestibule 
(oTcpiuiui)  or  boundary  line  between  the  Pleroma  (t4  irepKliiriua)  and  the 
cnismos,  and  although  severed  from  the  sonship,  still,  like  a  vessel  ont  of 
which  sweet  ointment  has  been  taken,  it  bears  to  this  lower  world  some 
of  the  perfume  adhering  to  it.  The  third  sonship  being  in  need  of 
purifying  must  still  remain  in  the  Panspermia,  and  is  as  such  the  subject 
of  future  redemption.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  arohon  as  the 
most  complete  concentration  of  all  wisdom,  might  and  glory  which  was 
found  in  the  psychical  elements  of  chaos,  flew  up  to  the  firmament  aa 
i^^TfrCiw  ifi^Tirlrrepos.  He  now  fancied  himself  to  be  the  Supreme  God  and 
ruler  of  all  things,  and  begot  a  son,  who  according  to  the  predetermin- 
ation of  the  non-existing  excelled  him  in  insight  and  wisdom.  For  him- 
self and  Son,  having  with  them  besides  six  other  unnamed  principalities, 
he  founded  the  higher  heavens,  the  so-called  Ogdoas.  After  him  there 
arose  of  chaos  a  second  inferior  Archon  with  the  predicate  ifi^ifrot,  who 
likewise  begat  a  son  mightier  than  himself,  and  founded  a  lower  heavenly 
realm,  the  so-called  Hebdomes,  the  planetary  heavens.  The  rest  of  the 
Panspermia  was  the  developed  Karli  (puaw,  that  is,  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  principle  implanted  in  it  by  the  non-existent  "  at  our  stage  " 
(ri  3idimi/ia  ri  KtxB'  ^^s).  As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  children  of  God,  that  is,  of  men  whose  pneumatical  endowment 
was  derived  from  the  third  sonship,  the  son  of  the  great  Archon  through 
the  mediation  of  the  luBbpiov  rveCua  first  devised  the  saving  plan  of  the 
Pleroma.  With  fear  and  trembling  now  the  great  Archon  too  acknow- 
ledged his  error,  repented  of  this  self-exaltation  and  with  the  whole 
Ogdoas  rejoiced  in  the  scheme  of  salvation.  Through  him  also  the  son 
of  the  second  Archon  is  enlightened,  and  he  instructs  his  father,  who  ( 
now  as  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  prepares  the  way  for  the  develcp-  > 
ment  of  salvation  by  the  law  and  prophecy.  The  beginning  is  made  by  ., 
Jesus,  son  of  the  virgin  Mary,  who  first  himself  absorbed  the  ray  of  the 
higher  light,  and  as  "  the  firstborn  of  the  children  of  God  "  became 
also  the  Saviour  {ri>n-/ip)  of  his  brethren.  His  sufferings  were  necessary 
for  removing  the  psychical  and  somatical  elements  of  the  Panspenui^ 
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adhering  to  him.  They  were  therefore  actual,  not  mere  seeming  suffer 
ings.  His  bodily  part  returned  to  the  formlessneBS  out  of  which  it 
sprang ;  his  psychical  part  arose  from  the  grave,  but  in  his  ascension 
returned  into  the  Hebdomas,  while  his  pneumatic  being  belonging  to 
the  third  sonship  went  up  to  the  happy  seat  of  the  oAk  Siv  0iot.  And  as 
he,  the  firstborn,  so  also  all  the  children  of  God,  have  afterwards  to 
perform  their  task  of  securing  the  highest  possible  development  and 
perfection  of  the  groaning  creation  (Eom.  viii.  19),  that  is,  of  all  souls 
which  by  their  nature  are  eternally  bound  "  to  our  stage."  Then  finally, 
God  will  pour  over  all  ranks  of  being  beginning  from  the  lowest  the 
great  ignorance  (rijv  /ieydXriv  fi'/voiai'),  so  that  no  one  may  be  disturbed  in 
their  blessedness  by  the  knowledge  of  a  higher.  Thus  the  restitution  of 
all  tilings  is  accomplished. — The  mild  spirit  which  pervades  this  dogmatic 
system  preserved  from  extravagances  of  a  rigoristic  or  libertine  sort  the 
ethical  system  resulting  from  it.  Marriage  was  honoured  and  regarded 
as  holy,  though  celibacy  was  admitted  to  be  helpful  in  freeing  the  soul 
from  the  thraldom  of  fleshly  lusts. 

3.  The  system  set  forth  by  Irenseus  and  others,  as  that  of  Basilides, 

represents  the  Supreme  God  as  Pater  innatus  or  0eis  iiirrros.    From  bim 

emanates  the  TioSs,  from  this  again  the  Afryot.  from  this  the  ^p6yriirtt, 

who  brings  forth  So0ta  and  Afoo/uj.    From  the  two  last  named  spring 

the'Apx"')  'E^omlat  and'AyyeXot,  who  with  number  seven  of  the  higher 

gods,  the  primal  father,  at  their  head,  constitute  the  highest  heaven. 

From  this  as  its  ivrlrvros  radiates  forth  a  second  spiritual  world,  and 

the  emanation  continues  in  this  way,  until  it  is  completed  and  exhausts 

1  itself  in  the  number  of  365  spiritual  worlds  or  heavens  nnder  the  mystic 

i  name  'Afipa^ds  or  'A/S/joirdf  which  has  in  its  letters  the  numerical  value 

Preferred  to.    This  last  and  most  imperfect  of  these  spiritual  worlds  with 

'  its  seven  planet  spirits  forms  the  heaven  visible  to  us.    Through  this 

three  hundred   and  sixty-five  times  repeated  emanation  the  Pleroma 

approaches  the  borders  of  the  hyle,  a  seething  mass  of  forces  wildly 

tossing  against  one  another.    These  rush  wildly  against  it,  snatch  from 

it  fragments  of  light  and  imprison  them  in  matter.    From  this  mixture 

ths  Archon  of  the  lowest  heaven  in  fellowship  with  bis  companions 

creates  the  earth,  and  to  each  of  them  apportions  by  lot  a  nation, 

reserving  to  himself  the  Jewish  nation  which  he  geeks  to  raise  above  all 

other  nations,  and  so  introduces  envy  and  ambition  into  heaven,  and 

war  and  bloodshed  upon  earth.    Finally,  the  Supreme  God  sends  his 

First-bom,  the  Nous,  in  order  to  deliver  men  from  the  power  of  the  angel 

'-'  that  created  the  world.    He  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  body,  and  docs 

,  many  miracles.      The  Jews  determined  upon  his  death ;   nevertheless 

jthey  crucified  instead  of  him  Simon  the  Oyrenian,  who  assumed  his 

I  shape.     He  himself  returned  to  his  Father.     By  means  of  the  Gnosis 

'  which  he  taught  men'i  souls  are  redeemed,  while  their  bodies  perish. — 
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The  development  of  one  of  these  systems  into  the  other  might  be  most 
simply  explained  by  assuming  that  the  one  described  in  the  Elenchui 
of  Hippolytus  is  the  original  and  that  its  reconstruction  was  brought 
about  by  the  overpowering  intrusion  of  current  dualistic,  emanationistio, 
and  docetio  ideas.  All  that  had  there  been  said  about  the  great  Archon 
must  now  be  attributed  to  the  Supreme  God,  the  Pater  innatta,  while 
the  inferior  archon  might  keep  his  place  as  ruler  of  the  lowest  planetary 
heaven.  The  366  spiritual  worlds  had  perhaps  in  the  other  system  a 
place  between  the  two  Arohons,  for  even  Hippolytus,  vii.  26,  mentions 
in  addition  the  365  heavens  to  which  also  he  gives  the  name  of  the  great 
Archon  Abrasax, — ^It  is  a  fact  of  special  importance  that  even  Irensna, 
and  Epiphanius  distinguish  from  the  genuine  disciples  of  Basilides  the! 
go-called  Psendo-Basilldeana  as  representing  a  later  development,  easily^ 
deducible  from  the  second  but  hardly  traceable  from  the  first  account  of 
the  system.  That  with  their  Gnosis  they  blended  magic,  witchcraft  and 
fantastic  superstition  appears  from  the  importance  which  they  attached 
to  mystic  numbers  and  letters.  Their  libertine  practice  can  be  derived 
from  their  antinomian  contempt  of  Judaism  as  well  as  from  the  theory 
that  their  bodies  are  doomed  to  perish.  So,  too,  their  axiom  that  to 
suffer  martyrdom  for  the  crucified,  who  was  not  indeed  the  real  Christ, 
is  foolish,  may  be  deduced  from  the  Docetism  of  their  system.  Abrasax 
gems  which  are  stiU  to  be  met  within  great  numbers  and  in  great  variety 
are  to  be  attributed  to  these  Basilideans ;  but  these  found  favour  and 
were  used  as  talismans  not  only  among  other  Gnostic  sects  but  also 
amon^  the  Alchymists  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

jUyTalentjnian  GnosticisiH. — Valentinus,  the  most  profound,  talented 
aAi  imaginative  of  all  the  Gnostics,  was  educated  in  Alexandria,  and 
went  tq  Romfl  aboqt  a.d.  140.  where,  during  a  residence  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  he  presided  over  an  influential  school,  and  exercised  also 
a  powerful  influence  upon  other  systems.  He  drew  the  materials  for 
his  system  partly  from  holy  scripture,  especially  from  the  Gospel  o( 
John,  partly  from  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  a  pretended  disciple  of  Paul, 
Theodades.  Of  his  own  voluminous  writings,  in  the  form  of  discourses, ' 
epistles  and  poems,  only  a  few  fragments  are  extant.  The  reporters  of 
his  teaching,  Irenaus,  Hippolytus,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  differ  greatly' 
from  one  another  in  details,  and  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  what  really 
belongs  to  his  own  doctrine  and  what  to  its  development  by  his  disciples 
— The  fundamental  idea  of  his  system  rests  on  the  notion  that  accord- 
ing toja,  law  founded  in  the  depths  of  the  divine  nature  the  teons  by 
emanation  come  into  being  as  pairs,  male  and  female.  The  pairing  of 
these  SBons  in  a  holy  marriage  is  called  a  Syzygy.  With  this  is  joined 
another  oharaoteristio  notion,  that  in  the  Historical  development  of  the 
Pleroma  the  original  types  of  the  three  great  crises  of  the  earthly 
history,  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  Bedemption,  are  met  with.     On  tho 
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basis  ol  this  he  develops  the  most  magnificently  poetic  epic  of  a 
Christian  mythological  Theogony  and  Cosmogony.  Fiom  the  Bi/ffii  or 
AiroTdTiop  and  its  "Epvoia  or  2175},  evolving  his  thought  hitherto  only 
in  silent  contemplation  of  his  own  perfection,  emanates  the  first  and 
highest  pair  of  ceons,  the  NoSs  or  Movoycir^s,  who  alone  of  all  CBons 
can  bear  to  look  into  the  depths  of  the  perfection  of  the  Father  of 
all,  and  beside  him  his  bride  'AX^fleio.  From  them  spring  the  A6voi 
and  ZwiJ  as  the  second  pair,  and  from  this  pair  again  'Ajieporot  and 
f'EKKKriala  as  the  third  pair.    The  ASn-aircu-ap  and  his  Ennoia,  with  the 

'  first  and  highest  pair  of  seons  emanating  for  them,  and  these  together 
with  the  second  Tetras,  form  the  Ogdoas.  The  Logos  then  begets  a 
.further  removed  circle  of  five  pairs,  the  Decas,  and  finally  the  AnthropoB 
begets  the  last  series  of  six  pairs,  the  Dodeoas.  Therewith  the  Pleroma 
attains  a  preliminary  completion.  A  final  boundary  is  fixed  for  it  by 
the  "Opos  emanating  from  the  Father  of  all,  who,  being  alone  raised 
^9ve  the  operation  of  the  law  of  the  Syzygy,  is  endowed  with  a  twofold 

i}wBp7cIo,  an  ivepyela  SiopurTiK-/j,  by  means  of  which  he  wards  oft  all  from 
without  that  would  hurt,  and  an  ivepyela  iSpaanK^,  the  symbol  of  which 

'j  is  the  cross,  with  which  he  maintains  inward  harmony  and  order.  How 
necessary  this  was  is  soon  made  apparent.  For  the  2o<pta,  the  last  and 
least  member  of  the  fourteen  SBon  pairs,  impelled  by  burning  desire, 
tears  herself  away  from  her  partner,  and  seeks  to  plunge  into  the  Bythos 
in  order  to  embrace  the  Father  of  All  himself.  She  is  indeed  prevented 
from  this  by  the  Horos  ;  but  the  breach  in  the  Pleroma  has  been  made. 

f  In  order  to  restore    the    harmony  that  has  thus  been  broken,  the 

Monogenes  begets  with  Aletheia  a  new  ceon  pair,  the  'Avu  Xpurr6s  and 

^jihe^-IXi-cS/to  ^710^,  which  emancipates  the  Sophia  from  her  disorderly, 

.rfassionate  nature  ('Bi-fliJ/tTiiris),  cuts  out  this  latter  from  the  Pleroma, 

but  unites  again  the  purified  Sophia  with  her  husband,  and  teaches 

(,  all  the  eeons  about  the  Father's  unapproachable  and  incomprehensible 
essence,  and  about  the  reason  and  end  of  the  Syzygies.  Then  they  all, 
amid  hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  present  an  offering  to  the 
Father,  each  one  of  the  best  that  he  has,  and  form  thereof  an  inde- 
scribably glorious  lEon-being,  the'Ai'u  Somj/s,  and  for  his  service  myriads 
of  august  angels,  who  bow  in  worship  before  him. — The  basis  for  the 
origination  of  _the_^8eMible_worldj_JheJTffr^9jigaj^^  of  tte  Enthy- 
mesis  elected  from  the  Pleroma  into  the  desert,  void  and  substanceless 

.   _    ■■, -. ti    I      I.    I        II'      1-rm  r-i      11    1 'i^^' iinm— f-r-|-iM-»-iiiM  nir^im  iw.m  1  ■■  1    n     1 

Kenoma,  which  is  by  it  for  the  first  time  filled  t^nd  vitalized.  It  is  an 
JxTpa/ia,  an  abortion,  which  however  retains  still  the  ceon  nature  of  its 
V^  divine  present,  and  as  such  bears  the  name  of  'K|u  (Kdru)  Zo^Ia  or 
'Axo/tiie  (n-IDpnn).  Hence  even  the  blessed  spirits  of  the  Pleroma  can 
never  forsake  her.  They  all  suffer  with  the  unfortunate,  until  she  who 
had  sprang  from  the  Pleroma  is  restored  to  it  purified  and  matured. 
Hence  they  espouse  her,  the  Ektroma  of  the  last  and  least  of  the  eaons, 
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to  the  Ano-Sotcr,  the  nohlost,  most  glorions  and  most  perfect  being  in 
the  oson-heaven,  as  her  redeemer  and  future  husband.  He  begins  by 
comforting  the  despondent  and  casting  out  from  her  the  baser  afieotions. 
Among  the  worst,  fear,  sorrow,  doubt,  eto.,  is  found  the  basis  of  the 
hylic  stage  of  existence  ;  among  the  hotter,  repentance,  desire,  hope,  etc., 
that  of  the  psychio  stage  of  existence  (ijjirat).  Over  the  beings  issuing 
forth  from  the  former  presides  Satan ;  over  the  psychical  forms  of  being, 
aa  their  highest  development,  presides  the  Demiurge,  who  prepares  as 
his  dwelling-place  the  seven  lower  heavens,  the  Hebdomas.  But 
Achamoth  had  retired  with  the  pnenmatio  substratum  still  remaining 
in  her  into  the  T6iroi  r^s  luairrp-os,  between  the  Pleroma  and  the  lower 
world,  whence  she,  inspired  by  the  Ano-Soter,  operates  upon  the 
Demiurge,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  her  existence,  has  no  anticipation 
thereof.  From  the  dustojE  the  earth  and  pnenmatio  seed,  which  un- 
observed she  conveys  into  it,  he  formed  man,  breathed  into  bim  his 
own  psychical  breath  of  life,  and  set  him  in  paradise,  iSSi  is,  in  the 
third  of  Tiia  seven  heavensI]6uOasiiilje5. Kim'  tT earthy  whea,Jie  dis- 
obeyed his  comntaad^and.  instead  ,0.L..bi8...fll^L£thSt£aLga.rment_clothed 
hini  in  a  material  bodv.  When  men  had  spread  upon  the  earth,  they 
developed  these  differeat  natures:  Pneumatical^  which  free  from  the 
bondage  of  every  outward  law  and  not  subject  to  the  impulses  of  the 
senses,  a  law  unto  themselves,  travel  towurd  tba  P)fl|;nmft;  next,  the 
Hylic,  which,  hostile  to  all  spirit  and  law,  and  the  sport  of  all  lusts  and 
passions,  are  doomed  to  irremediable  destruction :  and  finally,  the 
Psychical,  which  under  the  discipline  of  outward  law  attain  not  indeed 
to  a  perfect  divine  life,  but  yet  to  outward  righteousness,  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  may  sink  down  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  Hylio 
natures.  The  Psychical  natures  were  particularly  numerous  among  the 
Jews.  Therefore  the  Demiurge  chose  them  as  his  own,  and  gave  them 
a  strict  law  and  through  his  prophets  promised  them  a  future  Messiah. 
The  Hylic  natures  which  were  found  mostly  among  the  heathens,  were 
utterly  hateful  to  him.  The  Pneumatical  natures  with  their  innate 
longing  after  the  Pleroma,  he  did  not  understand  and  therefore  dis- 
regarded ;  but  yet,  without  knowing  or  designing  it,  he  chose  many  of 
them  for  kings,  priests,  and  prophets  of  his  people,  and  to  his  amaze- 
ment heard  from  their  lips  prophecies  of  a  higher  soul,  which  originated  - 
from  Achamoth,  and  which  he  did  not  understand.  When  the  time 
was  fulfilled,  he  sent  his  Messiah  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  When  ha. 
was  baptized  by  John,  the  heaven  opened  over  him  and  the  Ano-Soter 
descended  upon  him.  The  Demiurge  saw  it  and  was  astonished,  but  . 
submitted  himself  awe-stricken  to  the  will  of  the  superior  deities.  The  ^ 
Boter  remained  then  a  year  upon  the  earth.  The  Jews,  refusing  to' 
receive  him, nailed  his  organ,  the  psychical  Messiah,  to  a  cross;  but  ' 
his  sufferings  were  only  apparent  sufferings,  sinoe  the  Demiurge  had 
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supplied  him  in  bis  origin  with  an  ethereal  and  only  seemingly  material 
,,body.  In  oonsequenoe  of  the  work  of  the  Ano-Soter  the  Pneumatioal 
I  natures  by  means  of  the  Gnosis  tanght  by  him,  bat  the  Psychical 
I  natures  by  means  of  Fistia^  attain  unto  perfection  after  their  kind. 
I  When  onoe  everything  pneumatioal  and  psychical  which  was  bound  up 
I  in  matter,  has  been  freed  from  it,  the  course  of  the  world  has  reached 
A  its  end  and  the  longed-for  time  of  Achamoth's  marriage  will  have  come. 
Accompanied  by  myriads  of  his  angels,  the  Soter  leads  the  noble  sufferer 
into  the  Pleroma.  The  pnenmatical  natures  follow  her,  and  as  the 
Soter  is  married  to  Aohamoth,  the  angels  are  married  to  them.  The 
Demiurge  goes  with  his  tried  and  redeemed  saints  into  the  T6iro>  r^i 
/uirinp-os.  Bat  from  the  depths  of  the  Hyle  breaks  forth  a  hidden  fire 
which  utterly  consumes  the  Hylic  natures  and  the  Hyle  itself.' 
I  Sy^coording  to  Hippolytus  the  Valentiniau  school  split  up  into 
|tw&  parties  —  an  ItaUan  party,  the  leaders  of  which,  Heracleon  and 
iPtolemsBus,  were  at  Borne,  and  an  Eastern  party  to  which  AzionicuB 
and  Bardesanes  belonged.  Heracleon  of  Alexandria  was  a  man  of  a 
profoundly  religious  temperament,  who  in  his  speculation  inclined  con- 
siderably toward  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  even  wrote  the  first 
commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  of  which  many  fragments  are 
preserved  in  Origen's  commentary  on  that  gospel.  Ptolemeens  drew 
even  closer  than  his  master  to  the  church  doctrine,  Epiphanins  quotes 
a  letter  of  his  to  his  pupil  Flora  in  which,  after  Marciou's  example  (s»e 
No.  11),  the  distinction  of  the  divine  and  the  demiurgical  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  are 
discussed.  A  position  midway  between  that  of  the  West  and  of  the  East 
is  apparently  represented  by  Marcus  and  his  school.  He  combined 
with  the  doctrine  of  Yalentinus  the  Pythagorean  and  cabbalistic  mysti- 
cism of  numbers  and  letters,  and  joined  thereto  magical  and  soothsaying 
arts.  His  followers,  the  Marcosians,  had  a  form  of  Worship  full  of 
ceremonial  observances,  with  a  twofold  baptism,  a  psychical  one  in  the 
Eato-Christus  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  a  pnenmatical  one 
for  affiance  with  the  future  heavenly  syzygy.  Of  the  Antiochean 
Axionicus  we  know  nothing  but  the  name.  Of  far  greater  importance 
was  Bardesanes,  who  flourished  according  to  Eusebins  in  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  but  is  assigned  by  authentic  Syrian  documents  to  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  The  chief  sources  of  information  about 
his  doctrine  are  the  66  rhyming  discourses  of  Ephraem  against  the 
heretics.  Living  at  the  court  and  enjoying  the  favour  of  the  king 
of  Edessa,  he  never  attacked  in  his  sermons  the  doctrinal  system  of 
the  church,  but  spread  his  Gnostic  views  built  upon  a  Valeutinian  basis 

>  Lipsius,  "  Yalentinus  and  his  School,"  in  Smith's  "  Diet,  of  Bio- 
graphy."   Vol.  iy.    Lond.,  1887. 
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in  lofty  hymns  of  which,  basides  numerous  fragments  in  Ephraem, 
some  are  preserved  in  the  apocryphal  Acta  Thomae  (§  32,  6).  Among 
his  Tolnminous  writings  there  was  a  controversial  treatise  against  the 
Marcionites  (see  No.  11).  In  a  Dialogue,  liepl  el/iap/j.ifi]!,  attributed 
to  him,  but  probably  belonging  to  one  of  his  disciples  named  Philippus, 
from  which  Eusebius  {Prap.  Ev.  vi.  10)  quotes  a  passage,  the  Syrian 
original  of  which,  "  The  Book  of  the  Laws  of  the  Land,"  was  only 
recently  discovered,'  astrology  and  fatalism  are  combated  from  a 
Christian  standpoint,  although  the  author  is  still  himself  dominated  by 
many  Zoroastrian  ideas.  Harmonius,  the  highly  gifted  son  of  Bardesanes, 
distinguished  himself  by  the  composition  of  hymns  in  a  similar  spirit. 

6/The  Ophites  and  related  Sects. — The  multiform  Ophite  Gnosis  is  inj 
^nieral  characterized  by  fantastic  combinations  of  Syro-chaldaic  myths  | 
and  Biblical  history  with  Greek  mythology,  philosophy  and  mysterioso- 1 
phy.    In  all  its  forms  the  serpent  [6<j>(.s,  tynj )  plays  an  important  partj 
sometimes  as  Kakodemon,   sometimes  as  Agai^oSemoiT.     This  arose 
from  the  place  that  the  serpent  had  in  the    EgyplTan  and  Asiatic 
cosmology  as  well  as  in  the  early  biblical  history.     One  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  Ophitism  is  described  by  Hippolytus,  who  gives  to  its  represen- 
tatives the  name  of  Waassenes.  from  ti^ru     The  formless  original  essence, 
i  rpoiir,  revealed  himself  in  the  first  men,  'ASd/xas,  Adam,  Cadmon, 
in  whom   the  pnenmatic,   pyschical  and   hylic   principles  were    still 
present  together.     As  the  mstrument  in  creation  he  is  called  Logos 
or  Hermes.    The  serpent  is  revered  as  Agathodemon ;  it  proceeds  from 
tba  T.nynH,  tranymittinyTlTiriifffimj^MlftrtnT^^  the 

redeemer,^  is  the^  earthly  representative  of  the  first  man,  and1)rings 
peace  to  all  the  three  stages  of  liJe^  Vec'aiise1Ee715y  Bistelichiiig,  directs 
every  one  to  a  mo3e  of "Efeln  accordance  with' his  nature. — The  Sethites, 
according  to  Hippolytns,  taught  that  there  were  two  principles :  an 
npper  one,  t>  <pQs,  an  under  one,  rb  vKln-oi,  and  between  these  j-4  Tmevu-a,  j 
the  atmosphere  that  moves  and  canses  motion.  From  a  blending  of  ' 
light  with  darkness  arose  chaos,  in  which  the  pneuma  awakened  life.' 
Then  from  chaos  sprang  the  sonl  of  the  world  as  a  serpent,  which 
became  the  Demiurge.  Man  had  a  threefold  development:  hylic  or 
material  in  Cain,  psychical  in  Abel,  and  pneumatical  in  Seth,  who  was 
the  first  Gnostic. — The  founders  of  the  Perates,  who  were  already  known 
to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  are  called  by  Hippolytus  Euphrates  and 
Celbes.  Their  name  implies  that  they  withdrew  from  the  world  of  sense 
in  order  tcT  secure  ete'rnal"life  here  below,  irepav  tt]v  ipBopip.  The 
original  divine  unity,  they  taught,  had  developed  into  a  Trinity :  ri 
iyiryifrov,  airoyevis,  and  yevvifrbv,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hyle. 
The  Son  is  the  world  serpent  that  moves  and  quickens  all  things  (xaBoK- 

>  In  Cureton's  "  Spicil.  Syr."  Lond.,  1855. 
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4/c(Js  ti>u).  It  is  Ms  task  to  restore  everything  that  has  sunk  down  from 
tlie  two  higher  worlds  into  the  lower,  and  is  held  fast  by  its  Arohon. 
Sometimes  he  turns  himself  serpent-like  to  his  Father  and  assumes  hi^ 
divine  attributes,  sometimes  to  the  lower  world  to  communicate  them 
to  it.  In  the  shape  of  a  serpent  he  delivers  Eve  from  the  law  of  the 
Archon.  All  who  are  outlawed  by  this  Arohon,  Cain,  Nimrod,  etc.,  belong 
to  him.  Moses,  too,  is  an  adherent  of  his,  who  erected  in  the  wilderness 
the  healing  brazen  serpent  to  represent  him,  while  the  fiery  biting 
serpent  of  the  desert  represent  the  demons  of  the  Archon.  The^CwniJis, 
spoken  of  by  Irenaus  and  Epiphanins,  were  closely  connected  with  the 
Perat^r~*All  tSe'men  characterized  in  the  Old  Testament  as  godless 
are  esteemed  by  them  genuine  pneumatical  beings  and  martyrs  for  the 
truth.  The  first  who  distinguished  himself  in  conflict  with  the  God  of 
the  Jews  was  Cain ;  the  last  who  led  the  struggle  on  to  victory,  by  bring- 
ing the  psychical  Messiah  through  his  profound  sagacity  to  the  cross, 
was  Judas  Iscariot.  The  Gnostic  Justin  is  known  to  us  only  through 
Hippolytus,  who  draws  his  information  from  a  Book  of  Baruch,  He 
taught  that  from  the  original  essence,  4  'AyaOSs  or  Kipios,  flin*,  eman- 
ated a  male  principle,  'EXuef/t,  D'n?^,  which  had  a  pneumatical  nature, 
and  a  female  principle,  'ES^ju,  pJJ,  which  was  above  man  (psychical)  and 
below  the  serpent  (hylic).  Prom  the  union  of  this  pair  sprang  twelve 
477CX01  iraTpmol,  who  had  in  them  the  father's  nature,  and  twelve  ^776X01 
fiTjTpiKol,  on  whom  the  mother's  nature  was  impressed.  Together  they 
formed  Paradise,  in  which  Baruch,  an  angel  of  Blohim,  represented  the 
tree  of  life,  and  Naas,  an  Edem-angel,  represented  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
The  Elohim-angel  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  Paradise ;  Edem  gave 
him  a  soul,  Elohim  gave  him  a  spirit.  Pressing  upward  by  means  of 
his  pneumatical  nature  Elohim  raised  himself  to  the  borders  of  the 
realms  of  light.  The  Agathos  took  him  and  set  him  at  his  right  hand. 
The  forsaken  Edem  avenged  himself  by  giving  power  to  Naas  to  grieve 
the  spirit  of  Elohim  in  man.  He  tempted  Eve  to  commit  adultery  with 
him,  and  got  Adam  to  commit  unnatural  vice  with  him.  In  order  to 
show  the  grieved  spirit  of  man  the  way  to  heaven,  Elohim  sent  Baruch 
first  to  Moses  and  afterwards  to  other  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  Naas  frustrated  all  his  efforts.  Even  from  among  the  heathen  Elohim 
raised  up  prophets,  such  as  Hercules  whom  he  sent  to  Jight  against  the 
twelve  Edem-angels  (his  twelve  labours),  but  one  of  them  named  Babel 
or  Aphrodite  robbed  even  this  divine  hero  of  his  power  (a  reminiscence 
of  the  story  of  Omphale).  Finally,  Elohim  sent  Baruch  to  the  peasant 
boy  Jesus,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  He  resisted  all  the  temptations  of 
Naas,  who  therefore  got  him  nailed  upon  the  cross.  Jesus  commended 
his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Father,  into  whose  heaven  he  ascended, 
leaving  his  body  and  soul  with  Edem.  So,  after  his  example,  do  all  the 
pious. 
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7.  The  Guosis  of  the  Opliites,  described  by  Irenceus,  tie.,  is  distin- 
gnished  from  that  of  the  earlier  Naasenea  by  its  incoi^oratiou  ol 
Valeutinian  and  dualistio  or  Saturniuian  (see  No.  9)  ideas.  Jlrom  the 
Bythos  who,  as  the  primary  being,  is  also  called  the  first  man,  Adam 
Gadmon,  emanates  the  thought,  Ivroia,  of  himself  as  the  second  man 
or  son  of  man,  and  from  him  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  Ano- Sophia,  who 
in  turn  bears  the  Ano-Ohristus  and  Achamoth.  The  latter,  an  imperfect 
being  of  light,  who  is  also  called  npoiriKos,  which  according  to  Epi- 
phanius  means  trbpvii,  drives  about  through  the  dark  ocean  of  chaos, 
over  which  the  productive  mother,  the  Holy  Spirit,  broods,  in  order  to 
found  for  himseU  in  it  an  independent  world  of  bis  own.  There  dense 
matter  unites  with  the  element  of  light  and  darkens  it  to  such  a 
degree  that  even  the  consciousness  of  its  own  divine  origin  begins 
to  fade  away  from  it.  In  this  condition  of  estrangement  from  God  she 
produces  the  Demiurge,  Jaldabaoth,  JWia  V.'^O'i,  son  of  chaos;  and 
he,  a  wicked  as  well  as  limited  being,  fuU  of  arrogance  and  pride,  deter- 
mines that  he  himself  alone  will  be  lord  and  master  in  the  world  which 
he  creates.  This  brings  Achamoth  to  penitent  deliberation.  By  the 
vigorous  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  light  dweUing  in  her,  and 
strengthened  by  a  gleam  of  light  from  above,  she  succeeds  in  raising 
herself  from  the  realm  of  chaos  into  the  Tiiros  t^s  lifadrriTos.  Neverthe- 
less Jaldabaoth  brought)  forth  six  star  spirits  or  planets  after  his  own 
image,  and  placed  himself  as  the  seventh  at  their  head.  But  they  too 
think  of  rebelling.  Enraged  at  this  Jaldabaoth  glances  wUdly  upon 
the  deep- lying  slime  of  the  Hyle  ;  his  frightfully  distorted  countenance 
is  mirrored  in  this  refuse  of  chaos ;  the  image  there  comes  to  life  and 
forms  Ophiomorphus  or  Satan.  By  order  of  Jaldabaoth  the  star  spirits 
make  man ;  bat  they  produce  only  an  awkward  spiritless  being  that 
creeps  along  the  ground.  In  order  to  quicken  it  and  make  it  stand 
erect  the  Demiurge  breathes  into  it  his  own  breath,  but  thereby  deprives 
himself  of  a  great  part  of  that  pneumatical  element  which  he  had  from 
his  mother.  The  so-called  fall,  in  which  Ophiomorphus  or  the  serpent 
was  only  the  unconscious  instrument  of  Achamoth,  is  in  truth  the 
beginning  of  the  redemption  of  man,  the  advance  to  self-consciousness 
and  moral  freedom.  But  as  a  punishment  for  his  disobedience  Jalda- 
baoth drove  him  out  of  the  higher  material  world,  Paradise,  into  the 
lower,  where  he  was  exposed  to  the  annoyances  of  Ophiomorphus,  who 
also  brought  the  majority  of  mankind,  the  heathens,  under  his  authority, 
while  the  Jews  served  Jaldabaoth,  and  only  a  small  number  of  pneu- 
matical natures  by  the  help  of  Achamoth  kept  themselves  free  from 
both.  The  prophets  whom  Jaldabaoth  sent  to  his  people,  were  at  the 
same  time  unoonscions  organs  of  Achamoth,  who  also  sent  down  the 
Ano-Christns  from  the  Fleroma  upon  the  Messiah,  whose  kingdom  la 
yet  to  spread  among  all  nations-    Jaldabaoth  now  let  his  own  Messiah 
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be  ciucified,  but  the  Ano-Christns  was  already  witlidrawn  from  him 
and  had  set  himself  uuseen  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Demiurge,  where 
he  deprives  liim  and  his  angels  of  all  the  light  element  which  they  still 
had  in  them,  and  gathers  round  himself  the  pnenmatical  from  among 
mankind,  in  order  to  lead  them  into  the  Pleroma. — The  latest  and  at 
the  same  time  the  noblest  product  of  Ophite  Gnosticism  is  the  Fistig 
Sophia,'  appearing  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  with  a  strong 
tincture  of  Yalentinianism.     It  treats  mainly  of  the  fall,  repentance, 
and  complaint  of  Sophia,  and  of  the  mysteries  that  purify  for  redemp- 
tion, often  approaching  very  closely  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
6,.'Antiiiomian    and   libertine    Sects. — The    later   representatives    of 
Jezandrian  Gnosticism   on  account   of  the   antiuomian  tendency  of 
!  their  system  fell  for  the  most  part  into  gross  immorality,  which  excused 
I  itself  on  the  ground  that  the  pneumatical  men  must  throw  contempt  upon 
I  the  law  of  the  Demiurge,  dm-iTdaffeaBai,  (whence  they  were  also  called 
lAntitactes),  and  that  by  the  practice  of  fleshly  lusts  one  must  weaken 
land  slay  the  flesh,  n-a/saxp^cdat  rg  <rapKl,  so  as  to  overcome  the  powers 
■of  the  Hyle.     The  four  following  sects  may  be  mentioned  as  those 
which  maintained  such  views,-^a.   The  Nicolaitans,  who  in  order  to 

I  give  themselves  the  sanction  of  primitive  ChrlstTani'ty  sought  to  trace 
their  descent  from  Nicolans  the  Deacon  (Acts  vi.  6).  But  while  they 
have  really  no  connection  with  him,  they  are  just  as  little  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Nioolaitans  of  the  Apocalypse  (§  18,  3). — b.  In  a  similar 
way  the  Simonians  sought  to  attach  themselves  to  Simon  Magus  (§  26, 2). 
They  gave  to  the  fables  associated  with  the  name  of  Simon  a  specu- 
lative basis  borro\yed  from  the  ceptral  jd§&_of .  the  philosophy  of 
Heraclitus,  ttat  the  prindple  ol_aUJhings.j(.;i^4jc^oiTO!  Siva/ut)-  is  fire. 
From  it  in  three  syzygies,  rout  and  iirlvoia,  ipar^  and  tvo/ia,  Xoyur/dt 
and  iv8vii.Ti<nt,  proceed  the  six  roots  of  the  supersensible  world,  and 
subsequently  the  corresponding  six  roots  of  the  sensible  world.  Heaven 
and  earth,  Sun  and  moon.  Air  and  water,  in  which  unlimited  force  ii 
present  as  o  itrriis,  ards,  and  <n7]<ri/i.cms.  Justin  Martyr  was  already 
acquainted  with  this  sect,  and  also  Hippolytus,  who  quotes  many 
passages  from  their  chief  treatise,  entitled,  'Air6<t>a<rts  neyiXn,  and  re- 
ports scandalons  things  about  their  foul  worship.-vf  c.  TheCu^ocratians. 
In  the  system  of  their  founder  Carpocrates,  who  lived  at  Alexandria 
■in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  God~is' the  eternal  Mould,  the 
unity  without  distinctions,  from  whom  all  being  flows  and  to  whom 
all  returns  again.  From  Him  the  4776X01  itoff/ioiroiol  revolted.  By  the 
creation  of  the  world  they  estabUshed  a  distinct  order  of  existence 


•  In  its  extant  Coptic  form,  ed.  by  Fetermann,  Brl.,  1861,  in  a  Latin 
transl.  by  Schwartze,  Brl.,  1863 ;  in  English  transl.  in  King's  "  Bemains 
of  the  Gnostics,"  Lend.,  1887. 
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apart  from  Ood  and  conBolidated  it  b;  the  law  issning  from  them  and 
the  national  religions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  founded  by  them.  Thus 
true  religion  or  the  way  of  retnn^for  the  human  spirit  into  the  One 
and  All  consists  theoretically  in  Gnosis,  praoO^^  m  emancipation 
from  the  commands  of  the  Demiurge  and  in  a  lite  Kwri,  <l>iaui.  The 
distinction  of  good  and  bad  actions  rests  merely  on  human  opinions. 
Man  is  redeemed  by  faith  and  love.  In  order  to  be  able  to  overcome 
the  powers  that  created  the  world,  he  is  in  need  of  magic  which  ig 
intimately  connected  with  Gnosis.  Every  human  spirit  who  has  not 
folly  attained  to  this  end  of  all  religious  endeavour,  is  subjected,  until 
he  reaches  it,  to  the  assumption  of  one  bodily  form  after  another. 
Among  the  heroes  of  humanity  who  with  special  energy  and  succesi  j 
have  assailed  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge  by  contempt  of  bis  law  j 
and  spread  of  the  true  Gnosis,  a  particularly  conspicuous  place  is  j 
assigned  to  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph.  What  he  was  for  the  Jews,  j 
Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  etc.,  were  for  the  Gentiles.  1^6  the  talented 
son  of  Carpocrates,  namedlEpiphaheaVwho  died  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  after  impressing  upon  his  father's  Gnostic  system  a  bonndlesg 
communistic  and  libertine  tendency  with  community  of  goods  and 
wives,  bis  followers  erected  a  temple  at  Cephalonia,  in  which  they  set 
np  for  divine  houours  the  statues  of  Christ  and  the  Greek  philosophers. 
At  the  close  of  their  Agapis,  they  indulged  in  Concubitut  promiscum. — 
d.  The  Frodicians  flourished  about^  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  were  connected,  perhaps,  through  their  founder  ProdiopB,,  with  the 
Garpocratians.  In  order  to  prove  their  dominion  over  the  sensible 
world  they  were  wont  to  appear  in  their  assemblies  naked,_and  hence 
are  also  called  Adamites.  So  soon  as  they  succeeded  in  thus  reaching 
the  state  of  mnocehce  that  had  preceded  the  fall,  they  maintained  that 
as  pnenmatical  king's  sons  they  were  raised  above  aU  law  and  entitled 
to  indulge  in  unbridled  lust. 

a/SatnminnSj  or  Satomilus  of  Antioch,  according  to  IrencBUS,  a 
disciple  of  Menander,  was  one  of  the  oldest  Syrian  Gnostics,  during  the 
••ge  of  Hadrian,  and  the  one  in  whose  system  of  Dualism  the  most 
'jdecided  traces  of  Porsee  colouring  is  found.  From  the  6eis  iynurrot 
the  spirit  world  of  the  kingdom  of  light  emanates  in  successive  stages. 
On  the  lowest  stage  stand  the  seven  planet  spirits,  A77e\oi  KoaitoKpiroptt, 
at  their  head  the  creator  of  the  world  and  the  god  of  the  Jews,  But 
from  eternity  over  against  the  realm  of  b'ght  stands  the  Hyle  in  violent 
opposition  nnder  the  rule  of  Satanas.  The  seven  star  spirits  think  to 
fonnd  therein  a  kingdom  free  and  independent  of  the  Pleroma,  and  for 
this  purpose  make  an  inroad  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  Hyle,  and  seize 
npon  a  part  of  it.  Therefore  they  form  the  sensible  world  and  create 
man  as  keeper  thereof  after  a  fair  model  sent  by  the  good  God  of  which 
they  bad  a  dim  vision.     Bat  they  could  not  give  him  the  npright 
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form.  The  supreme  God  then  takes  pity  upon  the  wretched  creature. 
He  Bends  down  a  spark  of  light  (airn'Oiip)  into  it  which  fills  it  with 
pneumatioal  life  and  makes  it  stand  up.  But  Satanas  set  a  hylio 
race  of  men  over  against  this  pneumatioal  race,  and  persecuted  the 
j  latter  incessantly  by  demons.  The  Jewish  god  then  plans  to  redeem 
jthe  persecuted  by  a  Messiah,  and  inspires  prophets  to  announce  his 
coming.  But  Satan,  too,  has  his  prophets,  and  the  Jewish  god  is  not 
powerful  enough  to  make  his  views  prevail  over  his  enemy's.  Finally 
the  good  God  sends  to  the  earth  the  Aeon  Nogs,  in  what  has  the 
appearance  of  a  body,  in  order  that  he  as  auriip  may  teach  the  pneu- 
matioal how  to  escape,  by  Gnosis  and  asceticism,  abstaining  from 
marriage  and  the  eating  of  flesh,  not  only  the  attacks  of  Satan,  but  also 
the  dominion  of  the  Jewish  god  and  his  star  spirits,  how  to  emancipate 
.  themselves  from  all  connection  with  matter,  and  to  raise  themselves 
into  the  realm  of  light. 

ip<^atian  and  the  Eiicratites. — The  Assyrian  Tatian,  converted  to 
Cmlstianity  at  Home  by  Justin  Martyr,  makes  his  appearance  as  a 
zealous  apologist  of  the  faith  (§  30,  10).  In  his  later  years,  however, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  Marcion,  in  consequence  of  his  exaggeration  of 
the  Pauline  antithesis  of  flesh  and  spirit,  law  and  grace,  he  was  led  to 
propound  a  theory  of  the  ^aUstip  opposition  between  the  god  of  the 
jlaw,  the  Demiurge,  and  the  god  of  the  gospel,  which  found  expression 
in  a  Gnostio-ascetic  system,  completely  breaking  away  from  the 
(Catholic  church,  and  reaching  its  conclusion  in  the  hyperascetie  sect 
of  the  Eiicratites  that  arose  in  Home  abQl^t.A.D.U72J„  He  now  became 
head  and  leader  of  this  sect,  which,  with  its  fanatical  demand  of  com- 
plete abstinence  from  mamage,  from  all  eating  of  flesh  and  all  spirituous 
liquors,  won  his  approval,  and  perhaps  from  him  received  its  first 
dogmatic  Gnostic  impress.  Of  Tatian's  Gnostic  writings,  IIpo;8\)i/ioTo 
and  Jlepl  ToB  Karli.  rbii  auTijpa.  KwraprurnoO,  only  some  fragments,  with 
scanty  notices  of  his  Gnostic  system,  are  preserved.  His  dualistio 
opposition  of  the  god  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  god  of  the  New 
Testament  cannot  have  meant  a  thorough  hostility,  for  he  makes 
the  Demiurge  sitting  in  darkness  address  himself  to  the  supreme  God 
in  the  language  of  prayer,  "Let  there  be  Ught."  He  declares,  however, 
that  Adam,  as  the  author  of  the  fall,  is  incapable  of  redemption. — His 
followers  were  also  called  'ISpoTrapaaTdrai,  Aquorii,  because  at  the 
Supper  they  used  water  instead  of  wine.     See  Lit.  at  §  30, 10. 

ll>;:Jil[arcion  and  flie  Marcionites. — Marcion  of  Sinope  in  Pontns,  who 
^i§^lsfe2H.*^-J6i„?-70>  ^^^>  according  to  TertuUian,  a  rich  shipmaster 
who,  on  his  arrival  in  Borne,  in  his  early  enthusiasm  for  the  faith, 
bestowed  upon  the  Church  there  a  rich  present,  but  was  afterwards 
excommunicated  by  it  as  a  heretic.  According  to  the  Psendo-Tertullian 
and  others  he  was  the  son  of  a  bishop  who  excommunicated  him  for 
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■ncoutinenoe  with  one  under  the  vow  of  virgmity.  The  story  ma; 
possibly  be  based  npon  a  later  misunderstanding  of  the  charge  of 
corrupting  the  ohnrch  as  the  pure  bride  of  Christ.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  fiery  and  energetic  character,  but  also  rough  and  eccentric,  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  tendency  and  with  little  speculative  talent.  He/ 
was  probably  driven  by  the  hard  inward  struggles  of  his  spiritual  life, 
eimiewhat  simUar  to  those  through  which  Paul  had  passed,  to  a  full 
aud  hearty  conception  of  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  conceived 
of  the  opposition  between  law  and  gospel,  which  the  Apostle  brought 
into  harmony  by  his  theory  of  the  paadogogical  office  of  the  law,  as 
purely  hostile  and  irreconcileable.  At  Bome  in  a.d.  140,  the  Syrian 
Gnostic  Cerdo,  who  already  distinguished  between  the  "  good  "  God  o) 
Christianity  and  the  "  just  "  God  of  Judaism,  gained  an  influence  ovei 
him.  He  consequently  developed  for  himself  a  Gnostic  system,  the  do- 
minating idea  of  which  was  the  irreconcilable  opposition  of  righteousness 
and  grace,  law  and  gospel,  Judaism  and  Christianity.  He  repudiated 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  set  forth  the  opposition  between 
the  two  Testaments  in  a  special  treatise  entitled  Antitheses,  He 
acknowledged  only  Paul  as  an  Apostle,  since  all  the  rest  had  fallen 
back  into  Judaism,  and  of  the  whole  New  Testament  he  admitted  only 
ten  Pauline  epistles,  excluding  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Epistles 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  admitting  the  Gospel  of  Luke  only  in  a  mutilated 
form.'  Marcion  would  know  nothing  of  a  secret  doctrine  and  tradition  I 
and  rejected  the  allegorical  interpretation  so  much  favoured  by  the 
Gnostics,  as  well  as  the  theory  of  emanation  and  the  subordination 
of  Pistis  under  Gnosis.  While  other  Gnostics  formed  not  churches 
but  only  schools  of  select  bands  of  thinkers,  or  at  most  only  small 
gatherings,  Marcion,  after  vainly  trying  to  reform  the  Catholic  church 
in  accordance  with  his  exaggerated  Faulinism,  set  himself  to  e3tg,2)]4sh 
a  well  organised  ecclesiastical  system,  the  members  of   which  were 

aHaSfis4„,8P,£6Efe5ji,JS._£I^5Mj?S.'i_5^K''"™'"*'  ^^  ^^^  former  he 
required  a  strict  asceticism,  abstinence  from  marriage,  and  restriction 
in  food  to  the  simplest  and  least  possible.  He  allowed  the  Catechumens, 
however,  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  practice  (§  35,  1),  to  take  part 
in  all  the  services,  which  were  conducted  in  the  simplest  possible  forms. 
The  moral  earnestness  and  the  practical  tendency  of  his  movement 
secured  him  many  adherents,  of  whom  many  congregations  maintained 
theii  existence  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  members  of  other 

'  Tet  the  school  of  Saur  regard  this  Gospel  of  Marcion  as  the 
original  of  Luke.  Hilgenfeld  thinks  that  both  our  Luke  aud  Marcion 
drew  from  one  earlier  source.  Hahn  has  sought  to  restore  the 
Marcionite  Gospel  in  Thilo's  "Cod.  Apoc.  N.T."  I.  401.  Sanday, 
"  GospelB  in  the  Second  Century."    London,  1876. 
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kjnostio  sects,  even  down  to  the  seventh  century.  None  of  the  founders 
pf  the  old  Gnostic  sects  were  more  closely  connected  in  life  anl  doctrine 
to  the  Catholic  Church  than  Marcion,  and  yet,  or  perhaps  just  for  that 
peason,  none  of  them  were  opposed  by  it  so  often,  so  eagerly  and  so 
ibitterly.  Even  Polycarp,  on  his  arrival  in  Borne  (§  37,  2),  in  reply  to 
Marcion's  question  whether  he  knew  him,  said  :  'EmyviiffKurla'  xpurraTOKw 
ToD  SaTcwa. — The  general  scope  and  character  of  the  System  of  Marcion 
have  been  variously  estimated.  All  older  ecclesiastical  controversialists, 
Justin,  Bhodon  in  Eusebins,  Tertullian  and  Irenseus,  in  their  descrip- 
tion and  refutation  of  it  seem  to  recognise  only  two  principles  {ipxai), 
which  stand  in  opposition  to  one  another,  as  0tbt  d7a9as  and  8eis  ilKatot. 
The  latter  appears  as  creator  of  the  world,  or  Demiurge,  the  god  of 
the  Jews,  the  giver  of  the  law,  unable,  however,  by  his  law  to  save 
the  Jews  and  deter  them  from  breaking  it,  or  to  lead  back  the  Gentiles 
to  the  observance  of  it.  Then  of  his  free  grace  the  "good"  God, 
^'previously  quite  unknown,  determined  to  redeem  men  from  the  poirer 
jof  the  Demiurge.  For  this  purpose  he  sends  his  Logos  into  the  world 
(with  the  semblance  of  a  body.  By  way  of  accommodation  he  gives 
himself  ont  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  god,  proclaims  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  through  free  grace,  communicates  to  all  who  believe 
the  powers  of  the  divine  Ufe,  is  at  the  instigation  of  the  angry 
Demiurge  nailed  to  the  cross  to  suffer  death  in  appearance  only, 
preaches  to  Gentiles  imprisoned  in  Hades,  banishes  the  Demiurge  to 
Hades,  and  ordains  the  Apostle  Paul  as  teacher  of  believers. — The  later 
her^BvalogJ^tq^,  however,  Hippolytus,  in  his  Elenchus,  Epipbanins, 
Theodoret,  and  especially  the  Armenian  Esnig  (§  64,  3),  are  equally 
*Gl?iJfl,  S9Siae.ifeaL,M&rcion,_reoogmsecLth^  ; 

that    besides^j^e^^od  ^od   and    the   righteous    God    he   admitted 
an  evil  principle,  the  Hyle  concentrated  in~§atan,~so~{Eat'  even  the 
pre-CEfisfian"  development  of  the  world  was  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  duaUstio  conflict  between   divine  powers.     The  righteous 
;  God  and  the  Hyle,  as  a  quasi  female  principle,  united  with  one  another 
\  in  creating  the  world,  and  when  the  former  saw  how  fair  the  earth  was, 
[he  resolved  to  people  it  with  men  created  of  his  own  likeness.    For 
I  this  purpose  the  Hyle  at  his  request  afforded  him  dust,  from  which 
ihe  created   man,  inspiring    him  with  his  own    spirit.      Both  divine 
powers  rejoiced  over  man  as  parents  over  a  child,  and  shared  in  his 
iworship.    But  the  Demiurge  sought  to  gain  undivided  authority  ovei 
man,  and  so  commanded  Adam,  under  pain  of  death,  to  worship  him 
^lone,  and  the  Hyle  avenged  himself  by  produoing  a  multitude  of  idols 
yto  whom  the  majority  of  Adam's  descendants,  falling  away  from  the 
God    of   the    law,   gave    reverence. — The    harmonizing    of   these   two 
accounts  may  be  accomplished  by  assuming  that   the   older  Church 
Fathers,  in  their  conflict  with  Marcipn  had  willingly  restricted  them- 
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selves  to  the  most  important  point  in  the  Marcionite  By£iem,  its 
charaoteristio  opposition  of  the  Gods  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
passing  ovei  the  points  in  which  it  agreed  more  or  less  with  other 
Gnostio  systems ;  or  by  assmuing  that  later  Maroionites,  such  as 
FrepoD  (No.  12),  in  conaeqaeuoe  of  the  palpable  defectiveness  and 
inadequacy  of  the  original  system  of  two  principles,  were  led  to  give  it 
the  farther  development  that  has  been  described.' 

12.  The  speculative  weakness  and  imperfection  of  hia  system  led  ', 
Karcion's  Disciples  to  expand  and  remodel  it  in  many  ways.  Two  of  j 
these,  Lac4nag.,and^,MucnB,  are  pre-eminent  as  remodellers  of  the/ 
system,  into  whioh  they  imported  various  elements  from  that  of] 
Sataminns.  The  Assyrian  Frepon  placed  the  "  righteoas  "  Logos  as 
third  principle  betwe^  the  " good  "  God  and  the  "evil"  Demimrge. 
Of  all  the  more  nnmeful  Marcionites,  Apelles,  who  died  abont  a.b.  180, 
inclined  most  nearly  to  the  church  doctrine.  Eusebius  tells  abont 
•  Disputation  which  took  place  in  Bome  between  him  and  Bhodon, 
a  disciple  of  Tatian.  At  the  head  of  his  essentially  monistic  system 
Apelles  places  the  iyiwiiTot  6iot  as  the  /da  ipxi-  This  God,  besides 
a  higher  heavenly  world,  had  created  an  order  of  angels,  of  whom  the 
first  and  most  eminent,  the  so-called  Angelui  inclyttis  or  gloriosiu  aa 
Demiurge  made  the  earthly  world  after  the  image  and  to  the  glory 
of  the  supreme  God.  But  another  angel,  the  dryeXot  wperii,  cor- 
rupted his  creation,  which  was  already  in  itself  imperfect,  by  bringing 
forth  the  <r&/>{  iita/rrlat,  with  which  he  clothed  the  souls  enticed  down 
from  the  upper  world.  It  was  he,  too,  who  spoke  to  Moses  out  of  the 
burning  bush,  and  as  the  god  of  the  Jews  gave  the  law  from  Binai. 
The  Demiurge  soon  repented  of  his  ill-fated  performance,  and  prayed 
the  supreme  God  to  send  his  Son  as  redeemer.  Christ  appeared, 
lived,  wrought  and  suffered  in  a  real  body.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
eipi  aiutprlas  that  he  assumed,  bat  a  sinless  body  composed  out  of  the 
four  elements  which  he  gave  back  to  the  elements  on  his  ascension 
to  heaven.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Apelles  seems,  under  the 
influence  of  the  mystic  revelations  of  a  prophetess,  Philoumena,  whose 
ttwtpJiirtu  he  published,  to  have  more  and  more  renounced  his  Qnoatio 
views.  He  had  already  admitted  in  his  Disputation  with  Bhodon,  that 
even  on  the  Catholic  platform  one  may  be  saved,  for  the  main  thing 
is  faith  in  the  crucified  Christ  and  the  doing  of  hia  works.  He  would 
even  have  been  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  Monotheism  of  the  ohoroh, 
had  he  not  been  hindered  by  the  opposition  between  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New. 

iq^Ihe  painter  Hermogenes  in  North  Africa,  abont  A.D.  200,  whom 

■  Salmon,  "  Introd.  to  the  N.T."    London,  1885,  pp.  242-248.    Beoss, 
••  Hiat.  of  N.  T."    Edin.,  1884,  §§  291,  246,  362,  608. 
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jTertnllian  opposed,  took  ofFence  at  the  Catholio  doctrine  of  creation 
I  as  well  as  at  the  QnoBtio  theoiy  of  emanation,  because  it  made  God  the 
iauthor  of  evil.  He  therefore  assumed  an  eternal  chaos,  from  whose 
IstriTing  against  the  creative  and  formative  inflnenoe  if  God  he 
■explained  the  origin  of  everything  evil  and  vile. 

§  28.  Ebionism  AMD  Ebionitic  Gnosticism.1 

The  Jewish-Christianity  that  maintained  separation  from 
Gentile-Christianity  even  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Holy 
ICity  and  its  temple,  assumed  partly  a  merely  separatist, 
'partly  a  decidedly  heretical  character.  Both  tendencies 
had  in  common  the  assertion  of  the  continued  obligation  to 
observe  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  law.  But  while  the  former 
imited  this  obligation  to  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent 
as  the  peculiar  stem  and  kernel  of  the  new  Messianic  com- 
munity, and  allowed  the  Gentile  Christians  as  Proselytes  of 
the  Gate  to  omit  those  observances,  the  latter  would  tolerate 
no  such  concession  and  outran  the  Old  Testament  mono- 
theism by  a  barren  monarchianism  that  denied  the  diviniiy 
of  Christ  (§  33,  1).  At  a  later  period  the  two  parties  were 
distinguished  as  Nazareans  and_Ebi(mites^  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Ebionites  described  to  us  by  Epiphanius  we 
have  a  form  of  Jewish  Christianity  permeated  by  Gnostic 
elements.  These  Ebionites,  settling  along  with  the  Essenes 
(§  8,  4)  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  came  to 
be  known  under  the  name  of  Elkesaites.  In  the  Pseudo- 
Clementine  scheme  of  doctrine,  this  Ebionitic  Gnosis  was 
carried  out  in  detail  and  wrought  up  into  a  comprehensive 
and  richly  developed  system. 

/     l/jfTazgeams  and  Ebionites. — TerlWlian  and  with  him  most  of  the 

/  lat^Chnroh  Fathers  derive  the  name  Ebionite  from  Ebion.  a  founder  of 

the  sect.    Since  the  time  of  Gieselerj_  however,  the  name  has  generally 

I  ■'  been  referred  to  the  Hebrew  word  IVjjj!  meaning  poor,  in  allusion  partly 

to  the  actual  poverty  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  10),  partly  to 

>  Lightfoot,  "  Comm.  on  Galatians."     Oamb.,  1865.    Diss    '  St.  Pan] 
and  the  Three." 
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the  association  of  the  terms  poor  and  pious  in  the  Fsalma  and  Prophets 
(comp.  Matt.  v.  3).  Minucius  Felix,  c.  xxxvi.  testifies  that  the  Gentile 
Christians  were  also  so  designated  by  those  without:  Geterum  quod 
plerique  "  Pauperes  "  dicimur,  non  est  infamia  noelra,  sed  gloria.  Ee- 
I  cenOy,  however,  Hilgenfeld  has  recurred  to  the  patristie  deriYation  of  the 
\  name. — In  Irenseus  the  name  Ebionasi  makes  its  first  aipearance  in 
literature,  and  that  as  a  designation  of  Jewish  Christians  as  heretics  who 
admitted_onlj_^a^Gos£el_acoording  to  Matthew,  probably  the  so-calIi;d 

!  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  (§  32.  4),  branded  the  Apostle  Paul  as  an 
ajflstate,  insistecTuponTtBe'strlct  observance  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  taught 
on  Cliristological  questions  "  consimiliter  ut  Oerinthus  et  Garpocrates  " 
(§  27,  1,  8),  while  they  denied  that  Christ  was  born  of  a  virgin,  and 
regarded  Him  as  a  mere  man.  Origen  (f  a.d.  243)  embraced  all  Jewish 
Christians  under  the  name  'B/Siui/afoi,  but  did  not  deny  the  existence  of 
two  very  different  parties  among  them  (SittoI  and  d^^Srepoi  'E/Biuvaloi). 
Eusebius  does  the  same.  Jerome  again  is  the  first  to  distinguish  the 
more  moderate  party  by  the  name  Nazareans  (Acts  xxiv.  5)  from  the 
more  extreme  who  are  designated  Ebionites.  This  too  is  the  practice  of 
Augustine  and  Theodoret.  The  former  party  acknowledged  the  virgin 
birth  of  Christ  and  so  His  divine  origin,  assigned  to  Paul  his  place  as 
Apostle  to  the  GentUes,  and  made  no  demand  of  Gentile  Christians  that 
they  should  observe  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses,  although  they  believed 
that  they  themselves  were  bound  thereby.  The  latter  again  regarded  it 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  and  also  held  that  Christ  was  the 
Messiah,  but  only  a  man,  son  of  Joseph  by  Mary,  endowed  with  divine 
powers  in  His  baptism.  His  Messianic  worli,  according  to  them,  consisted 
in  His  fulfilling  by  His  teaching  the  Mosaic  law.  His  death  was  an 
offence  to  them,  but  they  took  comfort  from  the  promise  of  His  coming 
again,  when  they  looked  for  the  setting  up  of  an  earthly  Messianic 
kingdom.  Paul  was  depreciated  by  them  and  made  of  little  account. 
Ebionites  of  both  parties  continued  to  exist  in  small  numbers  down  to 
the  fifth  century,  especially  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  Both  however  had 
eonk  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century  into  almost  utter  insignifi- 
cance. The  scanty  remains  of  writings  issuing  from  the  party  prove  that 
especially  the  non-heretical  Jewish  Christianity  before  the  close  of  this 
century  had  in  great  part  abandoned  its  national  Jewish  character,  and 
therewith  its  separate  position  as  a  religious  sect,  and  by  adopting  the 
views  of  the  Pauline  Gentile  Christianity  (§  30,  2)  became  gradually 
amalgamated  with  it.' 

2/yhe  Elkesaites. — Independent  accounts  of  this  sect  in  substantial 
agreement  with  one  another  are  given  by  Hippolytus  in  his  Elciichus,  by 

'Lechler,   "Apost.  and  Post-Apostol.   Times."     Vol.  ii.  p.  263  ff. 
Bwald.  "  Hist,  of  Israel."    Lond.,  1886.    Vol.  viii.  p.  152. 
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Origen  as  quoted  in  Eusebius,  and  by  Epiphanins.  Their  designation 
has  also  led  the  Church  Fathers  to  assume  a  sect  iQundgr^f,ife?_naL™e  of 
Elxai  or  Elchasai,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  oj^Mriy.  The 
membe^^oBbeJ^tJ^emselvesjderived^  . 

KeKoKv/iivi^,  the  Mdd^£qwer_p|_God  ggMatingjn^em^ 
Spirit,  the  Sivauis  iaapicos  of  the  Clementine  Homilies.  Probably  it  was 
the  title  of  a  book  setting  forth  their  esoteric  doctrine,  which  circulated 
only  among  those  bound  under  oath  to  secrecy.  Origen  says  that  tlie 
book  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven  ;  Hippolytns  says 
that  it  was  held  to  have  been  revealed  by  an  angel  who  was  the  Son  of 
God  himself.  Elxai  obtained  it  from  the  Serians  in  Parthia  and  com- 
municated it  to  the  Sobiai,  probably  from  U3t5'  j  then  the  Syrian 
iiAlcibiades  brought  it  from  Apamea  to  Bome  in  the  third  century.  The 
Jdoctrinal  system  of  the  Elkesaites  was  very  variable,  and  is  represented 
by  the  Church  Fathers  referred  to  as  a  confused  mixture  of  __Christian 
fblements  with  the  legalism  of  Judaism,  the  asceticism  of  Kssenism,  and 
I  the  naturalism  j)t^^,g^j_sm,  and  exhibiting  a  special  predilection  for 
I  astrological  and  magical  fanci_es.  The  law  was  regarded  aajbmdmg, 
especially  the  precepts  concerning  the  Sabbath  and  circnrneision.  but  the 
sacrificial  worship  was  abandoned;  and  the  gortions  of  the  0M''l'e8tament 
referring  to  it  as  well  as  other  parts.  Their  doctrine  of  baptism  varied 
from  thair  oT  SapHsm'^^ce  administered  to  that  of  a  baptism  by  oft 
repeated  washings  on  days  especially  indicated  by  astrological  signs. 
Baptism  was  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  also  for  the  magical  cure 
of  tLe  sick.  It  was  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  in  addition  there  were  seven  witnesses  called,  the  five  elements, 
together  with  oil  and  salt,  the  latter  as  representative  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  was  celebrated  with  salt  and  bread  without  wine.  Eating 
of  flesh  wasfprbjdden^ijiali..  wajcriage  w»s.aliQJSEed-,a»d.  highly„e«teemed. 
Their  Christology  presented  the  appearance  of  unsettled  fermentation. 
On  the  one  hand  Christ  was  regarded  as  an  angel,  and  indeed  as  the 
niyas  /Sao-tXeus,  of  gigantic  size,  96  miles  highj_jnd^24miks  broad  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  they  taught  also  a  related  incarnation  of  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God,  the  fln^l  Oiie  Jbeing^  the  Christ  born  of  the  virgin.  He 
represents  the  male  principle,  and  by  his  side,  as  the  female  principle, 
stands  the  Holy  Spirit.  Denial  of  Christ  in  times  of  persecution  seemed 
to  them  quite  allowable.  At  the  time  of  Epipbanius, — ^who  identifies  them 
with  the  Sampseans,  whose  name  was  derived  from  E'DE'  the  sun,  because 
in  prayer  they  turned  to  the  sun,  called  also  'EXiokoI, — they  had  for  the 
most  part  their  residence  round.abpjitJheDead  Sea,  where  they  got  mixed 
up  with  the  Essenes  of  that  region. — More  recently  the  Elkesaites  have 
been  brought  into  connection  with  the  still  extant  sect  of  the  Sabeaus  or 
Mandeans  (§  25, 1).  These  Sabeaus,  from  y2)i  meaning  y3t3,  /San-r/^ciK, 
are  designated  by  the  mediaeval  Arabic  writers  Mogtatilah,  those  who 
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ivash  themselves,  and  Elchasaich  is  named  as  their  fonnder,  and  as 
teaching  the  existence  of  two  principles  a  male  and  a  female.' 

3.  The  Fseudo-Clementiiie  Series  of  Writings  forms  a  literature  of  a 
romantic  historico-didactic  description  which  originated  between  a.d.  160 
and  170. — o.  The  so-called  HomiliEB  XX  Clementis  '  were  prefaced  by  tw« 
letters  to  the  Apostle  James  at  Jerusalem.  The  first  of  these  is  from 
Peter  enjoining  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  "  Kerngma  "  sent  therewith. i 
The  second  is  from  Clement  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  Peter,  tell-| 
ing  how  he  as  the  founder  and  first  bishop  of  the  church  of  Eome  had' 
ordained  Clement  as  his  successor,  and  had  charged  him  to  draw  up- 
those  accounts  of  his  own  career  and  of  the  addresses  and  disputations 
of  Peter  which  he  had  heard  while  the  Apostle  pursued  and  contended 
with  Simon  Magus,  and  to  send  them  to  James  as  head  of  the  church, 
"bishop  of  bishops,  who  ruled  the  church  of  Jerusalem  and  all  the 
churches,"  that  they  might  be  certified  by  him.  The  historical  frame- 
work of  the  book  represents  a  distinguished  Soman  of  philosophical 
culture  and  of  noble  birth,  named  Clement,  as  receiving  his  first 
acquaintance  with  Christianity  at  Borne,  and  then  as  going  forth  on  his 
travels  to  Jndea  as  an  eager  seeker  after  the  truth.  At  Alexandria 
{§  16,  4)  Barnabas  convinces  him  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  Clement 
follows  him  to  Cassarea  where  he  listens  to  a  great  debate  between  Peter 
and  Simon  Magus  (§  25,  2).  Simon  defeated  betakes  himself  to  flight, 
bnt  Feter  follows  him,  accompanied  by  Clement  and  two  who  had  been 
disciples  of  the  magician,  Niceta  and  Aquila,  Though  he  goes  after  him 
from  place  to  place,  Peter  does  not  get  hold  of  Simon,  but  founds 
ohorohes  all  along  his  route.  On  the  way  Clement  teUs  him  how  long 
before  his  mother,  Mattidia,  and  his  two  brothers  had  gone  on  a  journey  to 
Athens,  and  how  his  father,  Faustus,  had  gone  in  search  of  them,  and  no 
trace  of  any  of  them  had  ever  been  found.  Soon  thereafter  the  mother 
is  met  with,  and  then  it  is  discovered  that  Niceta  and  Aquila  are  the 
lost  brothers  Fanstinus  and  Faustinianns.  At  the  baptism  of  the  mother 
the  father  also  is  restored.  Finally  at  Laodioea  Peter  and  Simon  engage 
a  second  time  in  a  four-days'  disputation  which  ends  as  the  first.  The 
Btoiy  concludes  with  Peter's  arrival  at  Antioch. — b.  The  ten  books  of  the 
so-oalled  Secognitlones  Clementis,^  present  us  again  with  the  Clement  of 

'  Ewald,  "  Hist,  of  Israel."    Vol.  viii.  p.  122. 

'  We  possess  this  work  in  the  orifjinal  Greek.  The  first  complete 
edition  was  that  of  Cotelerius  in  his  "  Pp.  Apost."  The  latest  and  most 
careful  separate  ed.,  is  by  Lagarde,  Lps.,  1865.  Eng.  transl.  in  Ante 
Nicene  Lib.     Edin.,  1871. 

'  Existing  only  in  the  Latin  transl.  of  Eufinus.  Published  in  Cotel 
erius,  "  Pp.  Apost."  Separate  ed.  by  Gersdorf.  Lps.,  1838.  Eng.  transL 
Ante-Nicene  Lib.     Edin.,  ISCT. 
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the  historical  romance,  the  historical  here  overshadowing  the  didactic, 
and  a  closer  connection  with  church  doctrine  being  here  maintained. 
Critical  examinations  of  the  relations  between  the  tvro  sets  of  writings 
have  more  and  more  established  the  view  that  an  older  Jewish-Christian 
Gnostic  work  lay  at  the  basis  of  both.  This  original  document  sjems 
to  have  been  used  contemporaneously,  but  in  a  perfectly  independent 
manner  in  the  composition  of  both ;  the  Homilies  using  the  materials 
in  an  auti-Marcionite  interest  (§  27,  11),  the  Becognitious  using  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  as  liltle  offence  as  possible  to  their  Catholic 
readers.  Still  it  is  questionable  whether  this  original  document,  which 
probably  bore  the  title  of  Kripvy^ara  nirpov,  embraced  in  its  earliest  form 
the  domestic  romance  of  Clement,  or  only  treated  of  the  disputation  ot 
Peter  with  Simon  at  CsBsarea,  and  was  first  enlarged  by  aiklition  of  tba 
'Ayayvapur/iol  KX^/teyTos  giving  the  story  of  Peter's  travels  {UeploSoi).'  — 
Finally,  extracts  from  the  Homilies,  worthless  and  of  no  independent 
significance,  are  extant  in  the  form  of  two  Greek  EpitomsB  (pd.  Dressel. 
Lps.,  1859).  Equally  unimportant  is  the  Syrian  Epitome,  edited  by 
Lagarde,  Lps.,  1861,  a  compilation  from  the  Eeoognitions  and  the 
Homilies.  All  the  three  writers  of  the  Epitomes  had  an  interest  only  in 
the  romantic  narrative. 

i.  The  Fsendo-Clemeutine  Doctrinal  System  is  represented  in  the  most 
complete  and  most  original  manner  in  the  Homilies.  lu  the  conversa- 
tions, addresses,  and  debates  there  reported  the  author  develops  his 
own  religious  views,  and  by  putting  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  seeks  to  get  them  recognised  as  genuine  unadulterated  primitive 
Christianity,  while  aU  the  doctrines  of  Catholic  Panliuism  which  he 
objects  to,  as  well  as  those  of  heretical  Gnosticism  and  especially  of 
Marcionism,  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Simon  Magus,  the  primitive 
heretic ;  and  then  an  attempt  is  made  at  a  certain  reconciliation  and 
combination  of  all  these  views,  the  evil  being  indeed  contended 
against,  but  an  element  of  truth  being  recognised  in  them  all.  He 
directs  his  Polemics  against  the  polytheism  of  vulgar  paganism,  the 
allegorical  interpretation  by  philosophers  of  pagan  myths,  the  doctiine 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing  and  the  sacrificial  worship 
of  Judaism,  against  the  hypostatic  Trinity  of  Catholicism,  the  chiliasm 
of  the  Ebionites,  the  pagan  naturalistic  element  in  Elkesaism,  the 
duaUsm,  the  doctrine  of  the  Demiurge,  the  Docetism  and  Antinomianism 
of  the  Gentile  Christian  Gnostics.  He  attempts  in  his  Irenics  to  point 
out  the  Ebionitio  identity  of  genuine  Christianity  with  genuine  Judaism, 
emphasizes  the  Essenic-Elkesaitic  demand  to  abstain  from  eating  flesh, 
to  observe  frequent  fasts,  divers  washings  and  voluntary  poverty  (through 
a  recommendation  of  early  marriages),  as  well  as  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  justifies  the 
Gnostic  tendency  of  his  times  by  setting  up  a  system  of  doctrine  of 
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trhich  the  central  idea  is  the  connection  of  Stoical  Pantheism  with 
Jewish  Theism,  and  is  itself  thoroughly  dualistic  :  God  the  eternal  pare 
Being  was  originally  a  unit;  of  TrveC/ia  and  (ru/ia,  and  his  life  consisted 
in  extension  and  oontraction,  Iktcutu  and  a-vtrroXiJ,  the  symbol  of  which 
the  human  heart  was  a  later  copy.  The  result  of  such  an  iicratis  was 
the  separation  ol  TveS/ta  and  irwjua,  wherewith  a  beginning  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  world  was  made.  The  irpeSna  is  thus  represented  as 
TUs,  also  called  Zo0(a  or  'Apxw  ro9  aluvos  roS  /liWoiTos ;  the  2u)/ut  is 
represented  as  Oitrla  or  "tXij  which  four  times  parts  asunder  in  twofold 
opposition  of  the  elements.  Satan  springs  from  the  mixing  of  these 
elements,  and  is  the  universal  soul  of  the  'Apx^f  toD  alwms  roiirov.  The 
Zu/ta  has  thereby  become  (iiAJnixpp  and  (Qov.  Thus  the  Monaa  has 
nnfulded  itself  into  a  Dyas,  as  the  first  link  of  a  long  chain  of  contrasted 
pairs  or  Syzygies,  in  the  first  series  of  which  the  large  and  male  stands 
opposite  the  small  and  female,  heaven  and  earth,  day  and  night,  etc. 
The  last  Syzygy  of  this  series  is  Adam  as  the  true  male,  and  Eve  as  the 
false  female  prophet.  In  the  second  series  that  relation  had  come  to  be 
just  reversed.  Gain  and  Abel,  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  etc.  In  the  protoplasts 
this  opposition  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  good  and  evil,  was  still  a 
physical  and  necessary  one;  but  in  their  descendants,  because  both 
dements  of  their  parents  are  mixed  up  in  them,  it  becomes  an  ethical 
one,  conditioning  and  requiring  freedom  of  seU-dctermination.  Mean- 
while Siitan  tempted  men  to  error  and  sin ;  but  the  true  prophet  (6  dXi;^!)! 
Tpo(t>-fiTTis)  in  whom  the  divine  Jlveuija  dwelt  as  luipvTov  and  ihyaor, 
always  leads  them  back  again  into  the  true  way  of  Gnosis  and  the  ful- 
filment of  the  law.  In  Adam,  the  original  prophet,  who  had  taught 
whole  and  full  truth,  he  had  at  first  appeared,  returning  again  after 
every  new  obscuration  and  disfigurement  of  his  doctrine  under  varying 
names  and  forms,  but  always  anew  proclaiming  the  same  truth.  His 
special  manifestations  were  in  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Moses,  and  finally,  in  Christ.  Alongside  of  them  all,  however,  stand 
false  prophets  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  lies,  to  whom  even  John  the 
Baptist  belongs,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  many  of  their  doctrines  and 
prophecies  have  slipped  in  along  with  the  true  prophecy.  The  transi- 
tion from  the  original  pantheistic  to  the  subsequent  theistic  standpoint, 
in  which  God  is  represented  as  personal  creator  of  the  world,  lawgiver, 
and  governor,  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  means  of  the  primitive 
partition  ol  the  divine  being  into  nceO/ta  and  XiSiw,,  In  vain,  however, 
do  we  seek  an  explanation  of  the  contradiction  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  end  of  the  development  of  the  world  is  represented  as  the  separation 
of  the  evil  from  the  good  for  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  former,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  as  a  return,  through  the  purification  of  the  one  and 
the  destruction  of  the  other,  of  all  into  the  divine  being,  the  iviiraxxnt, 
Equally  irreconcilable  is  the  assertion  of  the  unconditional  necessity  of 
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Cliristiiui  baptism  with  the  assertion  of  the  equality  of  all  stages  of 
revelation. 

§  29.  Manicileism, 

ManichaBism  makes  its  appearance  in  Persia  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  centary,  independently  of  the  Gentile- 
Christian  Gnosticism  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  more 
or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  philosophy  of  the 
second  century,  but  bearing  undoubted  connection  with 
Mandseism  (§  25,  1),  and  Elkesaism  (§  28,  2).  In  principle 
and  tendency,  it  was  at  various  points,  as  e.g.  in  its  theory  of 
emanation,  its  doceticism,  etc.,  connected  with  Gnosticism, 
but  was  distinguished  therefrom  pre-eminently  by  using 
Christian  soteriolngical  ideas  and  modes  of  thought  as  a 
mere  varnish  for  oriental  pagan  or  Babylonian-Ohaldaic 
theosophy,  putting  this  in  place  of  Platonic  or  Stoical 
notions  which  are  quite  foreign  to  it,  basing  the  system  on 
Persian  dualism  and  impregnating  it  with  elements  from 
Buddhist  ethics.  Another  point  in  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  Gnosticism  is  that  it  does  not  present  itself 
as  an  esoteric  form  of  religion  meant  only  for  the  few 
specially  gifted  spirits,  but  distinctly  endeavours  to  bmld 
up  a  community  of  its  own  with  a  regularly  articulated 
constitution  and  a  well  organized  ritual. 

1.  The  Founder. — What  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  (Titus  of  Bostra, 
Epiphanius,  Augustine,  etc.)  say  about  the  person  and  history  of  the 
founder  of  this  sect  is  derived  mainly  from  an  account  of  a  disputation 
which  a  bishop  Archelaus  of  Cascar  in  Mesopotamia  is  said  to  have  held 
with  Manes  or  Manichieus.  This  document  is  written  in  Syriao  and 
dates  about  a.d.  320,  but  it  is  simply  a  polemical  work  under  the  guise 
of  a  debate  between  men  with  historical  names.  These  "  Acts  "  have 
come  down  to  us  in  a  very  corrupt  Latin  version,  and  contain,  especially 
in  their  historical  allusions,  much  that  is  incredible  and  legendary,  while 
in  their  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  Manes  they  are  much  more 
deserving  of  confidence.  According  to  them  the  origin  of  Manichteism 
is  to  be  attributed  to  a  far  travelled  Saracen  craftsman,  named  Sey- 
thianus,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  His  disciple,  Terebinthus, 
who  subsequently  in  Babylon  took  the  name  Buddas,  and  affirmed  that 
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be  bad  been  bom  of  a  Tirgin,  wrote  at  the  master's  dictation  four  books, 
Mysteria,  Gapitula,  Evangelium,  Tlieeaurus,  which  after  his  death  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  freed  slave,  Oubricus  or  Corbicus.  This  man 
made  the  visdom  taught  therein  his  own,  developed  it  more  fully, 
appeared  in  Persia  as  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  and  called  himself 
Manes.  He  was  even  received  at  court,  but  his  failure  to  heal  a  prince 
was  ased  by  the  jealous  magicians  to  secure  his  overthrow.  He  escaped, 
however,  from  prison,  and  found  a  sate  hiding  place  in  Arabion,  an  old 
oastle  in  Mesopotamia.  Meanwhile  he  had  got  access  to  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Christians  and  borrowed  much  from  them  for  the  further 
development  of  his  system.  He  now  gave  himself  out  as  the  Faraolete 
promised  by  Christ,  and  by  means  of  letters  and  messengers  developed 
a  great  activity  in  the  dissemination  of  his  views,  especially  among 
Christians.  This  led  to  the  disputation  of  Archelaus  above  referred  to, 
in  which  Manes  suffered  utter  defeat.  He  was  soon  thereafter  seized  by 
order  of  the  Persian  king,  flayed  alive,  and  his  stuffed  skin  publicly 
exhibited  as  a  warning. 

The  reports  in  Persian  documents  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
though  later  seem  much  more  credible,  and  the  dates  derivable  from 
Manes'  own  writings  and  those  of  his  disciples  c^uoted  in  Arabic  docu- 
ments of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  are  quite  worthy  of  accept- 
ance.' According  to  them  Fatak  the  father  of  Manes,  called  nariKtat 
in  a  Greek  oath  formula  still  extant,  was  descended  from  a  noble  Persian 
family  in  Hamadan  or  Ecbatana,  married  a  princess  of  the  Parthian 
Asarcidae,  not  long  before  this,  in  a.d.  226,  driven  out  by  the  Persian 
Sassanidffi,  and  settled  down  with  her  at  Ctesiphon,  the  Parthian 
capital.  Here  he  met  with  the  Mogtasilah,  Mandeans  or  Blkesaites 
(§  28,  2),  then  removed  to  Southern  Chaldea,  and  trained  his  son,  born 
in  A.D.  216,  with  great  care  in  this  faith.  But  even  in  his  twelfth  year 
Manes  received  a  divine  revelation,  which  ordained  him  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion,  and  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  was  com- 
missioned to  preach  this  religion  publicly.  On  his  first  appearance  in 
Persia,  on  the  coronation  day  of  king  Sapor  I.,  in  a.d.  242,  he  met  with  so 
Uttle  snpport  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  keep  away  from  the  Persian 
empire  for  several  decades,  which  he  spent  in  foreign  lands  developing 
his  system  and  successfully  prosecuting  missionary  work.  It  was  only 
about  the  end  of  Sapor's  reign  (f  a.d.  272)  that  he  ventured  again  to 

•  See  de  Saoy,  "  Mem.  sur  diverses  antiqu.  de  la  Perse."  Par.,  1794. 
The  most  important  of  these  Arabic  works  are  the  Literary  History  of 
An-Naddim,  Eitab  al  Fihrist,  ed.  Fliigel  and  Eoediger,  Lps.,  1871 ;  then 
Al-Shurstani's  "Hist,  of  relig.  and  phil.  sects,"  ed.  Oureton,  Lend., 
1842;  and  Al-Biruui's  "Chrou.  d.  Orient  Yolker,"  ed.  Sachau,  Lps., 
1878 
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return.  He  won  over  to  his  views  the  king's  brother  Peroz  and  through 
him  found  favour  temporarily  with  Sapor,  which,  however,  soon  again 
turned  into  dislike.  Sapor's  successor,  Hormuz  or  Hormisdas  I.,  seemed 
inclined  to  be  tolerant  toward  him.  For  this  very  reason  Bahram  or 
Baranes  I.  showed  himself  all  the  more  hostile,  and  had  him  crucified  in 
A.D.  276,  his  body  flayed,  and  the  skin  stuffed  with  straw  thrown  out  at 
tht  gate  of  the  city. 

The  two  accounts  may,  according  to  Kessler,  be  brought  into  harmony 
thus.  The  name  Scythianus  was  given  to  Fatak  aa  coming  from  Parthia 
or  Soythia.  Terebinthus,  a  corruption  of  the  Aramaic  tarbiiha,  sapling, 
was  given  originally  as  Nomen  appell.  to  the  son  of  Fatak,  and  was  after- 
wards misunderstood  and  regarded  as  Nomen  propr.  of  an  additional 
member  of  the  family,  intermediate  between  Fatak  and  Manes.  In  the 
Latin  Cubricus,  however,  we  meet  with  a  scornful  rendering  of  his 
original  name,  which  he,  on  his  entering  independently  on  his  work, 
exchanged  for  the  name  Manes. '  The  name  Buddas  seems  to  indicate 
some  sort  of  connection  with  Buddhism.  We  also  meet  with  the  four 
Terebinthus  books  among  the  seven  chief  works  of  Manes  catalogued  in 
the  Fihrist.  According  to  a  Persian  document  the  Evangelium  bore  the 
title  Ertenki  Mani,  was  composed  by  Manes  in  a  cave  in  Turkestan,  in 
which  he  stayed  for  a  long  time  during  his  banishment,  and  was  adorned 
with  beautiful  illustrations,  and  passed  for  a  book  sent  down  to  him 
direct  from  heaven. 

2.  Tlie  System. — The  different  sets  of  documents  give  very  different 
accounts  of  the  religious  system  of  Manichteism.  This  is  not  occasioned 
so  much  by  erroneous  tradition  or  misconception  as  by  the  varying 
stages  through  which  the  doctrine  of  Manes  passed.  In  Western  and 
Christian  lands  it  took  on  a  richer  Christian  colouring  than  in  Eastern 
and  pagan  countries.  In  all  its  forms,  however,  we  meet  with  a  ground- 
work of  magical  dualism.  As  in  Parseeism,  Ahriman  and  his  Devas 
stand  opposed  to  Ormuzd  and  his  Ameshaspentas  and  Izeds,  so  also 
here  from  all  eternity  a  luminous  ether  surrounding  the  realm  of  light, 
the  Terra  lucida,  of  the  good  God,  with  his  twelve  seona  and  oountleES 
beings  of  light,  stands  opposed  to  the  realm  of  darkness,  the  Terra 
pestifera,  vrith  Satan  and  his  demons.  Each  of  the  two  kingdoms  con- 
sists of  five  elements :  the  former  of  bright  light,  quickening  fire,  clear 
water,  hot  air,  soft  wind ;  the  latter  of  lurid  flame,  scorching  fire,  grimy 
slime,  dark  clouda,  raging  tempest.  In  the  one,  perfect  concord,  good- 
ness, happiness,  and  splendour  prevail ;  in  the  other,  wild,  chaotic  and 
destructive  waves  dash  confusedly  about.     Clothing  himself  in  a  bor- 

'  Among  the  Mandeans  mann  rabba  means  one  of  the  highest  seons, 
and  is  tlius  perhaps  identical  with  the  name  Paraclete  borrowed  from 
the  Christian  terminology,  which  Manes  assumed. 
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rowed  ray  of  light,  Satan  prepared  himself  for  a  robber  campaigu  in  the 
realm  of  li^jht.  In  otiler  to  keep  him  off  the  Father  of  Lights  caused  to 
emanate  from  him  the  "  Mother  of  Lite,"  and  placed  her  as  a  watcher 
on  the  borders  of  his  realm.  She  brought  forth  the  first  man  (o  Tpurot 
irSpuTTos),  who  armed  with  the  five  pure  elements  engaged  in  battle 
with  the  demons.  When  he  sank  before  their  furious  onslaught,  God 
Bent  a  newly  emanated  ajou  for  his  deliverance,  the  "living  spiiit" 
(fiSo»  inxOfia),  who  freed  him  and  vanquished  the  demons.  But  a  por- 
tion of  the  ethereal  substance  of  the  first  man,  his  armour  of  light,  had 
been  already  devoured  by  the  demoniac  Hylo,  and  as  the  Jesus  patibilis, 
vlos  apBpuKov  iiiiraS-//!,  remains  imprisoned  in  it.  Out  of  the  elements 
of  light  which  he  saved  the  living  Spirit  now  forma  the  San  and  Moon, 
and  settles  there  the  first  man  as  Jesus  impatibilis,  vlo!  ivOpuirov  diraS^t, 
while  out  of  the  Hyle  impregnated  with  elements  of  light  he  constructs 
the  present  earthly  world,  in  order  gradually  to  deliver  the  fragments  of 
light  bound  up  in  it,  the  Jesus  patibilis  or  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  to 
fit  them  for  restoration  to  their  eternal  home.  The  first  man  dwelling 
in  the  sun  and  the  Holy  Spirit  enthroned  in  the  luminous  ether  have 
to  further  and  direct  this  process  of  purification.  The  sun  and  moon 
are  the  two  light-ships,  lucidce  naves,  which  the  light  particles  wrenched 
out  of  the  world  further  increase.  The  zodiac  with  its  twelve  signs 
operates  in  this  direction  like  a  revolving  wheel  with  twelve  buckets, 
while  the  smaller  ship,  as  new  moon,  receives  them,  and  as  full  moon 
empties  them  again  into  the  sun,  which  introduces  them  into  the  realm 
of  light.  In  order  to  check  this  process  of  purification  Satan,  out  of 
the  Hyle  and  the  imprisoned  particles  of  light,  of  which  he  still  had 
possession,  made  Adam  and  Eve  after  his  own  image  and  that  of  the 
first  man,  and  incited  them  to  fleshly  lusts  and  carnal  intercourse,  so 
that  the  light  of  their  soul  became  dim  and  weak,  and  more  and  more 
the  body  became  its  gloomy  prison.  His  demons,  moreover,  were  con- 
tinually busying  themselves  in  fastening  the  chains  of  darkness  more 
tightly  about  their  descendants  by  means  of  the  false  religions  of  Judaism 
and  paganism.  Therefore  at  last  the  Jesus  impatibilis,  clothed  with 
the  appearance  of  a  body,  descended  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  to  in- 
struct men  about  their  souls  and  the  means  and  end  of  their  redemption. 
The  Bufferings  and  death  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
were  only  in  appearance.  The  death  of  the  cross  and  the  resurrection 
were  only  sensible  representations  of  the  overthrow  and  final  victory 
of  the  Jesus  patibilis.  As  in  the  macrocosm  of  the  earthly  world  there 
is  set  forth  the  emancipation  of  this  suffering  Christ  from  the  bonds  of 
hylic  matter,  so  also  in  the  microcosm  represented  in  each  individual 
man,  we  have  the  dominion  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh,  the  redemption 
of  the  soul  of  light  from  the  prison  of  the  body,  and  its  return  to  the 
realm  of  light,  conceived  of  as  the  end  and  aim  of  all  endeavour.    The 
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method  for  attaining  this  consists  in  the  greatest  jrossible  abstineuiH 
from  all  connection  and  intercourse  with  the  world  of  sense  ;  the  SigtiO' 
culum  oris  in  particular  demands  absolute  abstinence  from  all  animal 
food  and  restriction  in  the  use  even  of  vegetable  food,  for  in  the  slaugh- 
tering of  the  animal  all  elements  of  light  are  with  the  life  withdrawn 
from  its  flesh,  and  only  hylic  elements  remain,  whereas  in  vegetable  fare 
the  substances  of  light  there  present  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  light  in  the  man's  own  soul.  Wine  and  all  intoxicating  drinks  as 
"  Satan's  gall "  are  strictly  forbidden,  as  well  as  animal  food.  The 
Signaculum  manuum  prohibits  all  injuring  of  animal  or  plant  life,  all 
avoidable  contact  with  or  work  upon  matter,  because  the  material  is 
thereby  strengthened.  The  Sijjmiculum  sinus  forbids  all  sensual  pleasure 
and  carnal  intercourse.  The  souls  of  those  men  who  have  perfectly 
satisfied  the  threefold  injunction,  return  at  death  immediately  into  the 
blessed  home  of  light.  Those  who  only  partially  observe  them  must,  by 
transmigration  of  the  soul  inco  other  bodies,  of  animals,  plants  or  men, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  purification  attained  unto,  that  is,  by 
metempsychosis,  have  the  purifying  process  carried  to  perfection.  But 
all  who  have  not  entered  upon  the  way  of  sanctifioation,  are  finally 
delivered  over  unreservedly  to  Satan  and  hell.  The  Apostles  greatly 
misunderstood  and  falsified  this  doctrine  of  Christ ;  but  in  the  person 
of  Manes  the  promised  Paraclete  appeared,  who  taught  it  again  in  its 
original  purity.  For  the  most  part  Manes  accepted  the  Pauline  epistles 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  groaning  creation  and  the  opposition  of 
flesh  and  spirit  must  have  been  peculiarly  acceptable  to  him ;  all  the 
more  decidedly  did  he  reject  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  vigorously 
did  he  oppose  the  account  which  it  gave  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  in  conflict  with  his  doctrine  of  the  Paraclete.  According  to  the 
Fihrist,  Manes  distinguished  from  the  Jesus  impatibilis  who  as  true 
redeemer  descended  to  earth  in  the  appearance  of  a  body,  the  historical 
Jesus  as  prophet  of  the  Devil,  and  the  false  Messiah  who  for  the  punish- 
ment of  his  wickedness  suffered  actual  death  on  the  cross  instead  of  the 
true  Jesus.  The  Old  Ti  stament  he  wholly  rejected.  The  god  of  the 
Jews  was  with  him  the  Prince  of  Darkness ;  the  prophets  with  Moses  at 
their  head  were  the  messengers  of  the  Devil.  As  his  own  true  pre- 
cursors— the  precursors  of  the  Paraclete— he  named  Adam,  Seth,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Buddha,  and  Zoroaster. 

3.  Constitution,  Worship,  and  Missionarizing. — Manes  was  still  regarded 
after  his  death  as  the  invisibly  present  head  {Princeps)  of  the  church. 
At  the  head  of  the  hierarchical  order  as  his  visible  representative  stood 
an  Imam  or  Pope,  who  resided  at  Babylon.  The  first  of  these,  ap- 
pointed by  Manes  himself  before  his  death,  was  named  Sis  or  Sisinius. 
The  ManichsBan  ministry  was  distributed  under  him  into  twelve  Maijistri 
and  seventy-two  Bishops,  with  presbyters  and  deacons  in  numbers  as 
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reqaired.  The  o^ngregations  consisted  of  CatecbumenB  {Auditorei)  and 
Elect  {EUcti,  Perfecti).  The  latter  were  strictly  hpund  to  observe  the 
threefold  SignaciUum.  The  Auditores  brought  them  the  food  Decessary 
for  the  support  of  their  life  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  holiness 
they  procured  pardon  to  these  imperfect  ones  for  their  unavoidable 
violation  of  mineral  and  vegetable  life  in  making  this  provision.  The 
Auditores  were  also  allowed  to  marry  and  even  to  eat  animal  food;  but 
by  voluntary  renunciation  of  this  permission  they  could  secure  entrance 
into  the  ranks  of  the  EUcti.  The  worship  of  the  ManiohsBans  was 
simple,  but  orderly.  They  addressed  their  prayers  to  the  sun  and  moon. 
The  Sunday  was  hallowed  by  absolute  fasting,  and  the  day  of  common 
worship  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  spirit  of  the  sun ;  but  on 
Monday  the  Electi  by  themselves  celebrated  a  secret  service.  At  their 
annual  chief  festival,  that  of  the  Pulpit  {^rjiMo),  on  the  day  of  their 
founder's  death,  they  threw  themselves  down  upon  the  ground  in 
oriental  fashion  before  a  beautifully  adorned  chair  of  state,  the  symbol 
of  their  departed  master.  The  five  steps  leading  up  to  it  represented 
the  five  hierarchical  decrees  of  the  Electi,  Diaconi,  Presbyteri,  Episcopi 
and  Magistri.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  former  with  oil, 
the  latter  with  bread  without  wine,  belonged  to  the  secret  worship  of  the 
Ferleot.  Oil  and  bread  were  regarded  as  the  most  luminous  bearers  of 
the  universal  soul  in  the  vegetable  world. — Notwithstanding  the  violent 
persecution  which  after  the  execution  of  Manes  was  raised  against  the 
adherents  of  his  doctrine  throughout  the  whole  Persian  empire,  their 
number  increased  rapidly  in  all  quarters,  especially  in  the  East,  but 
also  in  the  West,  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  etc.  Proconsular  Africa 
became  the  centre  of  its  Western  propaganda;  and  thence  it  spread 
into  Italy  and  Spain.  In  a.d.  290  Diocletian  issued  an  edict  by  which 
the  Proconsul  of  Africa  was  required  to  burn  the  leaders  of  this  sect, 
doubly  dangerous  as  springing  from  the  hostile  Persian  empire,  along 
with  their  books,  to  execute  with  the  sword  its  persistent  adherents, 
or  send  them  to  work  in  the  quarries,  and  confiscate  their  goods.— 
ContinaatioB  at  1 5i,  1. 
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m.  THE  DOCTRINAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
APOLOGETICAL  ACTIVITY  OP  THE  CHURCH.' 

§  80.  The  Theological  Liteeatuee  of  the  Post* 
Apostolic  Age,  a.d.  70-170.* 

The  literaiy  remains  of  the  so-called  Apostolic  Eathera 
constitute  the  first  fruits  of  Patristic-Christian  literature. 
These  are  in  respect  of  numbef  and  scope  insignificant, 
and,  inasmuch  as  they  had  their  origin  from  the  special 
individual  circumstances  of  their  writers,  they  were  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  epistles.  The  old 
traditional  view  that  the  authors  of  these  treatises  had 
enjoyed  the  immediate  fellowship  and  instruction  of  the 
Apostles  is  at  once  too  narrow  and  too  wide.  Among  these 
writings  must  be  included  first  of  all  the  recently  dis- 
covered "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles."  About  a.d. 
130,  when  Christianity  was  making  its  way  among  the 
ranks  of  the  cultured.  Christian  writers  began  to  feel  them- 
selves called  upon  to  engage  with  paganism  in  a  literary 
warfare  defensive  and  offensive,  in  order  to  repel  the 
charges  and  calumnies  raised  against  their  religion  and  to 
demonstrate  its  inner  worth  in  opposition  to  the  moral  and 
religious  degradation  of  heathenism.  These  writings  had 
a  more  theological  and  scientific  character  than  those  of 
jthe  Apostolic  Fathers,  which  had  more  of  a  practical  and 
/hortatory  tendency.  The  works  of  these  Apologists  stiU 
'extant  afford  interesting  and  significant  glimpses  of  the 
!  life,  doctrine,  and  thinking  of  the  Christians  of  that  age, 


'  TJeberweg,  "  ffist.  of  PhU."  2  vols.  Load.,  1872.  Vol.  i.  pp. 
290-325.     Patristic.     Phil,  down  to  Counoil  of  Nicsea. 

'  Donaldson,  "  Apostolic  Fathers."  Lond.,  1874.  Lightfoot, "  Clement 
of  Bome."  2  vols.  Lond.,  1869, 1877;  Ignatius  and  Polycarp.  3  vols. 
Lond.  1885.  Sauday, "  The  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century."  Lend.,  1876. 
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whicli  but  for  these  writings  -would  have  been  almost  un-l 
known. 

1.  The  Beginniiigs  of  FatTistic  Literature. — Accordiug  to  the  established 
rule  of  the  ohuroh  we  have  to  distinguish  between  New  Testameut  and 
Patristic  literature  in  this_way :  to  iho  former  belongs  those  writings 
to  wbioh,  as  composed  by  Apostles  or  at  least  under  Apostolic  authority, 
the  ancient  ohuroh  assigned  an  objectively  fundamental  and  regulative 
significance  for  further  ecclesiastical  development ;  while  in  the  latter 
we  have  represented  the  subjective  conception  and  estimation  which  the 
Church  Fathers  made  of  the  Christian  message  of  salvation  and  the 
structure  they  reared  upon  this  foundation.  The  so-called  Apostolic 
Fathers  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  a  position  midway  between  the! 
two  and  fo|:ming  a  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  or  as  themselves 
constituting  the  first  fruits  of  Patristic  literature.  Indeed  as  regaida 
the  New  Testament  writings  themselves  the  ancient  church  was  long 
uncertain  and  undecided  as  to  the  selection  of  them  from  the  multitude 
of  contemporary  writings;'  and  Eusebius  still  designated  several  of 
the  books  that  were  subsequently  definitely  recognised  &VTi\eybii.eva ; 
while  modern  criticism  has  not  only  repeated  such  doubts  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  these  writings  but  has  extended  these  doubts  to  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  But  even  this  criticism  cannot  deny  the 
historical  significance  assigned  above  to  those  New  Testament  books 
contested  by  it,  even  though  it  may  feel  obliged  to  reject  the  account 
of  them  given  by  the  ancient  church,  and  to  assign  their  composition 
to  the  Fost-Aposlolic  Age. — When  we  turn  to  the  so-called  Apostolio 
Fathers,  on  closer  examination  the  nsual  designation  as  well  as  the 
customary  enumeration  of  seven  names  as  belonging  to  the  group  will 
be  found  too  narrow  because  excluding  the  New  Testament  writings 
composed  by  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  and  too  wide  because  including 
names  which  have  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  disciples  or  contemporaries 
of  the  Apostles,  and  embracing  writings  of  which  the  authenticity  is 
in  some  cases  clearly  disproved,  in  other  cases  doubtful  or  at  least  only 
problematical.  We  come  upon  firm  ground  when  we  proceed  to  deal 
with  the  Apologists  of  the  age  of  Hadrian.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  period  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  about  a,d.  170,  that  the  literary 
compositions  of  the  Christians  became  broadened,  deepened  and  uni- 
versalized by  a  fuller  appropriation  and  appreciation  of  the  elements 
of  GrEeco-LatiB  nulture,  so  as  to  form  an  all-sided  nniversal  Christian 
literature  representative  of  Christianity  as  a  universal  religion. 

ii.  The  luealogy  of  the  Fost-Apostolic  Age. — By  far  the  greater  number 

'  Lukei.  1;  §32,4;  36,7;  69,1. 
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oJ  the  eoolesiastioal  writers  of  this  period  belong  to  the  Gentile  Christian 
party.  Hence  we  might  suppose  that  it  would  reflect  the  Pauline  type 
of  doctrine,  if  not  in  its  full  depth  and  completeness,  yet  at  least 
in  its  more  significant  and  characteristic  features.  This  expectation, 
however,  is  not  altogether  realised.  Among  the  Chnrch  Fathers  of 
this  age  we  rather  find  an  unconscious  deterioration  of  the  original 

,  doctrine  of  Paul  revealing  itself  as  a  smoothing  down  and  belittling  or 
as  an  ignoring  of  the  genuine  PauUnism,  which,  therefore,  as  the 
result  of  the  struggle  against  the  Gnostic  tendency,  only  in  part  over- 

'^come,  was  for  the  first  time  fully  recognised  and  proved  finally 
victorious  in  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  see  that  these  writers,  if  they  do  not  completely  ignore  the  position 
and  task  assigned  to  Israel  as  the  chosen  people  of  God,  minimise  their 
importance  and  often  fail  to  appreciate  the  pcedagogical  significance  of 
the  Mosaic  law  (Gal.  iii.  24),  so  that  its  ceremonial  parts  are  referred 
to  misunderstanding,  want  of  sense,  and  folly,  or  are  attributed  even 
to  demoniacal  suggestion.  But  on  the  other  hand,  even  the  gospel  itself 
ia  regarded  again  as  a  new  and  higher  law,  purified  from  that  ceremonial 

Atamt,  and  hence  the  task  of  the  ante-mundane  Son  of  God,  begotten 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  world,  but  now  also  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  from  whose  influence  upon  Old  Testament  prophets  as  well  as 
upon  the  sages  of  paganism  aU  revelations  of  pre-Christian  Judaism  as 
well  as  all  aitipimTa  of  true  knowledge  in  paganism  have  sprung,  is 
pre-eminently  conceived  of  as  that  of  a  divine  teacher  and  lawgiver. 
In  this  way  there  was  impressed  upon  the  Old  Catholio  Church  as  it 
grew  up  out  of  Pauline  Gentile  Christianity  a  legalistic  moral  tendency 
that  was  quite  foreign  to  the  original  Faulinism,  and  the  righteousness 
of  faith  taught  by  the  Apostle  when  represented  as  obedience  to  the 
new  law  "  passed  over  again  unobserved  into  a  righteousness  of  works. 
Redemption  and  reconciliation  are  indeed  still  always  admitted  to  be 
conditioned  by  the  death  of  Christ  and  their  appropriation  to  be  by 
the  faith  of  the  individual ;  but  this  faith  is  at  bottom  nothing  more 
than  the  conviction  of  the  divinity  of  the  person  and  doctrine  of  the 
new  lawgiver  evidencing  itself  in  repentance  and  rendering  of  practical 
obedience,  and  in  confident  expectation  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
and  in  a  sure  confidence  of  a  share  in  the  life  everlasting. — The  intro- 
duction of  this  legalistictendency  mto  ^^'g.QfPJjL^_pj?riBtiaj  Chnrch 
was  not  occasioned  by  the  influence^f  Jewish  Christian  legalism,  nor 
can  it  be  explained  as  the  result  of  ajQompromise^^fiected  between 
Jewish  Christian  Petrinism  and  Gentile  Christian^  Faulinism.  which 
were  supposed  ^y.Baur,  ,S(}h,we4qr.  ,etc..  to  have  been,  during  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  irreconcilably  hostile  to  one  another.  This  has  been  already 
proved  by  Eitschl,  who  charges  its  intrusion  rather  upon  the  inability 
of  Gentile  Christianity  fully  to  understand  the  Old  Testament  bases  of 
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the  Pauline  doctrine.  By  means  of  a  oaiefal  analysis  of  the  nndispated 
writings  of  Justin  Martyr  and  by  a  oomparisou  of  these  with  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Engelhardt.has  proved  that  anything 
extra-,  an-,  or  anti-Pauline  in  the  Christianity  of  these  Fathers  has 
not  so  much  an  Ebionitic-Jewish  Christian,  but  rather  a  pagan-philo- 
sophic, source.  He  shows  that  the  prevalent  religio-moral  mode  of 
thought  of  the  cultured  paganism  of  that  age  reappears  in  that  form  oP 
Christianity  not  only  as  an  inability  to  reach  a  profound  understanding 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  just  as  much  as  a  minimising  and 
depreciating,  or  disdaining  of  so  many  characteristic  features  of  the 
Pauline  doctrinal  resting  on  Old  Testament  foundations. 

3.  The  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers.' — a.  Clement  of  £ome  was  one  of 
the  first  Soman  bishops,  probably  the  third  (§  16,  1).  The  opinion 
that  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Clement  named  in  Phil.  iv.  3  is 
absolutely  unsupported.  The  sameness  of  age  and  residence  in  some 
small  measure  favours  the  identifying  him  with  Tit.  Plav.  Clemens,  the 
consul,  and  cousin  of  the  Emperor,  who  on  account  of  his  Christianity 
(?)  was  executed  in  a.d.  95  (§  22, 1).  Besides  a  multitude  of  other  writings 
which  subsequently  assumed  his  well-known  name  (§  28,  3 ;  43,  4),  there 
are  ascribed  to  ViiTn  two  so-called  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  of  which 
however,  the  second  certainly  is  not  his.  The  First  Epistle  which  in 
the  ancient  church  was  considered  worthy  to  be  used  in  public  worshr'p, 
was  afterwards  lost,  but  fragments  of  it  were  recovered  in  a.d.  1628  in 
the  so-called  Codex  Alexandrinus  (§  152,  2),  together  with  a  portion  of 
the  Bo-oalled  "  Second  Epistle."  Eecently  however  both  writings  were 
found  in  a  complete  form  by  Bryennius.  Metropolitan  of  Serrii  it 
Macedonia,  in  a  Jerusalem  Codex  of  A.D^J^^fijliscovered  at  Constanti 
nople  and  published  by  him.'  In  the  fbllowing  year  a  Codex  of  th( 
Syrian  New  Testament  at  Cambridge  was  more  closely  examined,'  and 
in  it  there  was  found  a  complete  Syriao  translation  of  both  writings 
inserted  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  while  in  Codex 
Alexandrinus  they  are  placed  after  the  Apocalypse.  The  "  First "  Epistle, 
the  date  of  which  is  generally  given  as  a.d.  93-95,  does  noF give  the 
author'^  namOp^tjuji,  ip  assigned  tojGIemMf'of^Sm^  Of 

Cormth  injL.D.  170,  as  quoted  ^inEusebins,  and  by  Irenieua,'  Clement  of 
^^"TftnMgi  and  Ongen.  and  described  as  written  from  Some  in"nam"eTif 

•  "  Patmm  Apost.  Opera."  Ed.  Gebhardt,  Hamack  and  Zahn. 
8  vols.  Lps.,  1876  fl.  "  Apostolic  Fathers."  Engl,  transl.  in  Ante- 
Nicene  Library.  Edin.,  1867.  Donaldson,  "  Apostolic  Fathers."  Edin., 
1874. 

'  At  Constantinople,  1876. 

•  Gomp.  Lightfoot,  "  St.  Clement  of  Home,  An  Appendix,"  etc.  Lond., 
1877. 
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the  church_of  that  place  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  conngelling  peace 
and  unity.  In  the  passage  o.  58-63,  formerly  wanting  but  now  re- 
stored, the  exhortation  passes  into  a  long  prayer  with  intercessions 
for  those  in  authority  and  for  the  church  according  to  what  was  perhaps 
already  the  customary  form  of  public  prayer  in  Borne.  Both  churches, 
those  of  Eome  and  Corinth,  are  admitted  without  dispute  to  have  been 
Gentile  Christian  churches,  which  had  accepted  the  Pauline  type  of  doc- 
trine, without  however  fully  fathoming  or  understanding  it.  But  Peter 
also  occupies  a  position  of  equal  honour  alongside  of  Paul,  and  nowhere 
does  any  trace  apiaear  of  _  a  conscipnsneBS  of  any  opposition  between  the 
two  apostles.  The  divine  sonship  of  the  Eedeemer  and  His  consequent 
universal  sovereignty  are  the  basis  of  the  Christian  confession,  but  no 
sort  of  developed  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  here  found,  and 
even  His  pre-existence  is  affirmed  only  as  the  presupposition  of  the  view 
that  He  was  already  operative  in  the  prophets  by  His  spirit.  The  Old 
Testament,  allegorioally  and  typically  interpreted,  is  therefore  the  source 
and  proof  of  Christian  doctrine.  Of  a  particular  election  of  Israel  the 
author  knows  nothing.  Christians  as  such,  whether  descended  from 
Gentiles  or  from  Jews,  are  the  chosen  people  of  God;  Abraham  by 
reason  of  his  faith  is  their  father;  and  it  is  only  by  faith  in  the 
Almighty  God  that  men  of  all  ages  have  been  justified  before  God. — In 
the  so-called  Second  "Epistle  "  the  completed  form  of  the  second  half 
proves  what  the  less  complete  form  rendered  probable,  that  it  is  no 
Epiatl£iHjl.a_ggrmon,  and  indeed  the  oldest  specimen  of  a  sermon,  that  we 
here  possess.  The  author,  who  delivered  it  somewhere  about  a.d.  144-i50. 
wrote  it  out  first  for  his  own  use,  and  then  for  the  church.  As  it  has 
in  its  theological  views  many  points  of  contact  with  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas  (No.  4),  Harnack  thinks  it  probable  that  a  younger  Clement 
of  Borne  mentioned  by  Hermas  may  be  the  author ;  while  Hilgenfeld 
is  inclined  to  jegard4t__Mji_youthful_  TO  Alexandria 

(§  31,  4).  It  contains  a  forcible  exhortation  to  thorough  repentance 
and  conversion  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  Christ,  with  a 
reference  to  the  judgment  and  the  future  glory.  This  shows  in  a 
remarkable  way  what  rapid  progress  had  been  made  from  the  religio- 
moral  mode  of  thought  of  cultured  paganism  toward  moralizing  legalism, 
and  the  smoothing  down  of  Christianity  thereby  introduced  into  the 
Gentile-Christian  Catholic  Church,  during  the  half  century  between  the 
composition  of  the  Epistle  of  Clement  and  this  Clementine  discourse. 
For  in  the  latter  already  the  gospel  is  represented  as  a  new  law,  a 
higher  divine  doctrine  of  virtue  and  reward,  in  which  alms,  fasts,  and 
prayer  appear  as  specially  meritorious  works.  The  righteousness  that 
avails  with  God  is  still  indeed  derived  from  faith,  but  this  faith  is  re- 
duced to  a  belief  in  the  future  rocompense  of  eternal  life.  Christ  as 
Sou  of  God  is  conceived  of  by  the  author  as  a  pneumatical  heavenly 
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being,  created  bpfore  the  world,  who.  Bent  by  God  into  the  world  tot 
man's  redemption,  took  upon  Him  hnman  aip^.  But  besides  Him,  he 
also  knows  a  second  pneumatical  hypostasis  created  before  the  world, 
"  before  sun  and  moon,"  the  {KKXijala  fS<ra,  which,  as  the  heavenly 
body  of  Christ,  is  at  the  same  time  the  presupposition  for  the  making 
of  the  world  restored  by  His  work  of  salvation.  For  the  creation  of 
this  divine  pair  of  seons,  that  is,  of  Christ  as  the  &v9poiiros  iroupiviot 
and  of  the  church  as  His  heavenly  o-iif  iryos,  the  author  refers  to  the 
account  of  the  creation  in  Gen.  i.  27.  Of  passages  quoted  as  sayingaj 
of  Christ  several  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  Gospels. 

4. — b.  The  Epistle  known  by  the  name  of  Paul's  travelling  companion 
Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36)  was  first  recovered  in  the  17th  century.    The 
first  4}  chapters  were  added  from   an  old  Latin  translation,  till  in 
the  19th  century  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  of   the  New  Testament,   and 
recently  also  the  Jg^jjjem  Codex  of  Bryennius  above  referred  to,  sup- 
plied the  complete  Greek  text.'  The  date  of  the  epistle  has  been  various^ 
assigned  to  the  age  of  Domitian,  to  that  of  Nerva,  to  that  of  Hadrian  ; 
and  is  placfiil  by  Harnaek  between  a.d.  96  and  a.d.  125.    Its  extravagantj 
allogorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  betrays  its  Alexandrian! 
origin,  and  in  Gentile-Christian  depreciation  of  the  ceremonial  law  of  the| 
Old  Testament  it  goes  so  far  as  to  attribute  the  conception  and  actnali 
composition  of  its  books  to  diabolical  inspiration.    It  admits  indeed  of 
covenant  engagemetit  between  God  and  Israel,  but  maintains  that  this 
was  immediately  terminated  by  Moses'  breaking  of  the  tables  of  the  law. 
All  things  considered  the  composition  of  this  Epistle  by  Barnabas  is 
scarcely  conceivable.    This  was  acknowledged  by  Eusebius  who  counted 
it  among  the  kjSoi,  and  by  Jerome,  who  placed  it  among  the  Apocrypha. 
For  the  rest,  hpwevert  its  j;ype  of  doctrine  is  in  essential  agreement  with 
that  of  Paul,  though  it  fails  tq^jenetrate  the  depths  of  apostolic  truth, 
It  is  at  least  decidedly  free  from  any  taint  of  that  legalistic-moral  con- 
ception of  Christianity  which  is  so  strongly  marked  in  the  discourse  ol 
Clement.    The  divine  sonship,  pre- existence,  and  world-creating  activity 
of  Christ  is  expressly  acknowledged  and  taught,  though  there  is  yet  no 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos. — c.  The  prophetical  writing  known 
to^UB  fis  Pastor  Henna.'  which  was  first  erroneously  attributed  by  Origen 

■'  Donaldson,  "  History  of  Christian  Literature."  Vol.  i.  Lond.,  1864. 
Cunningham,  "  Dissertation  on  Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas."    Lond.,  1877. 

»  "  Hermffl  Pastor,"  ed.  Hilgenteld.  2  ed.  Lps.,  1881.  Down  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  it  was  known  only  in  a  Latin  translation,  but 
since  then  the  Greek  original  has  been  accessible  in  two  recensions,  as 
well  as  in  an  ancient  Ethiopic  translation  (ed.  d'Abbadio,  Lps.,  1800). 
One  of  the  Greek  recensions  almost  complete  was  found  in  the  monastery 
of  Athos ;  and  an  older,  but  less  perfect  one,  was  found  in  the  Codex 
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|to  Hennas  the  scholar  of  Paul  at  Eome  (Bom.  xvi.  14),  was  so  highly 
I  esteemed  in  the  ancient  church  that  it  was  used  in  public  like  the  canoni- 
loal  books  of  the  New  Testament.     Irensaus  quotes  it  as  holy  scripture ; 
IClement  and  Origan  regarded  it  as  inspired,  and  the  African  church  of 
the  3rd  century  included  it  in  the  New  Testament  canon.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Mnratoriau  canon  (§  36,  8)  had  already  ranked  it  among  the 
Apocrypha  that  might  be  used  in  private  but  not  in  public  worship.   The 
book  owes  jts^^UUeJo_^ttLe_^ciroumsJ^oe_th^^  ,  in 

*''^JmsisiSk&^&[4^J3i^:^iii)-V^&Mf>T'^m'  I'  contains  fouryisions,  in 
which  the  church,  which  v&vtwv  vpilrrri  iKTlaBi),  appears  to  the  author  as 
an  old  woman  giving  instruction  (irpeixpvripa) ;  it  contains  also  twelve 
Mandata^p^  J^^^ ^  ai^^fsl.  and  finaUv.  ten  Similitiidines  or  parables.  The 
Gentile-Christian  origin  of  the  author  is  shown  by  the  position  which  he 
assigns  to  the  church  as  coeval  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  as  at 
first  embracing  all  mankind.  The  sending  of  the  Son  of  God  into  the 
world  has  for  its  end  not  the  founding  but  only  the  renewing  and  perfect- 
ing of  the  church,  and  the  twelve  tribes  to  which  the  Apostles  were  to 
preach  the  gospel  are  "  the  twelve  peoples  who  dwell  on  the  whole  earth  " 
(comp.  Deut.  xzxii.  8).  In  all  the  three  parts  the  book  takes  the  form  of 
a  continuous  earnest  call  to  repentance  in  view  of  the  early  coming  again 
of  Christ,  dominated  throughout  by  that  same  legalistic  conception  of 
the  Gospel  that  we  meet  with  in  the  discourse  of  Clement.  Indeed  this 
is  more  fully  carried  out,  for  it  teaches  that  the  true  penitent  is  able  not 
only  to  live  a  perfectly  righteous  life,  but  also  in  good  works,  such  as 
fasts,  alms,  etc.,  to  do  more  than  fulfil  the  commands  of  God,  and  in 
this  way  to  win  for  himself  a  higher  measure  of  the  divine  favour  and 
eternal  blessedness.  In  Hermas  we  find  no  trace  of  any  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  ideas  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  confused  with  one  anotber.  The  Son 
of  God  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ■irpoyevi(rTtpos  Trrfffijs  rijs  icrlacus ;  at  His  sug- 
gestion and  by  His  means  God  created  the  world ;  through  Him  He  bears, 
sustains,  and  upholds  it ;  and  by  Him  He  redeems  it  by  means  of  His 
incarnation,  for  the  Son  of  God  as  the  Holy  Spirit  descends  upon  the 
jman  Jesus  in  His  baptism.    From  its  prophetical  utterances,  its  eager 

I  expectation  of  the  early  return  of  the  Lord,  and  its  promises  of  a  new 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  for  the  quickening  of  the  church  already  become 
too  worldly,  the  book  may  be  characterized  as  a  precursor  of  the  Mon- 
tanist  movement  (§  40),  although  on  questions  of  practical  morality,  such 
as  second  marriages,  martyrdom,  fasting,  etc.,  it  exhibits  a  milder  ten- 
dency than  that  of  Montanistic  rigorism,  and  in  reference  to  penitential 
discipline  (§  39,  2),  while  acknowledging  the  inadmissibility  of  absolution 

Sinaiticm.  Schodde,  "  Hermd  Nabl ;  The  Ethiopic  version  of  Pastor 
Hermse  examined."   Lps.,  1876. 
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for  a  mortal  sin  committed  after  baptism,  it  nevertheless,  owing  to  the 
nearness  of  the  second  coming,  allows  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  angel  a 
repeated,  though  only  short,  space  for  repentance.  The  date  of  the'| 
composition  of  this  book  is  still  matter  of  controversy.  Since  Eermas  is  f 
nfifif'P'i^THl^d  iff  th^^eqond  vision  tosend  a  copy  of  his  book  to  "  Clement"! 
in  order  to  secure  its  further  circulation,  most  of  the  earlier  scholars,  i 
and  among  the  modems  specially  Zahnj^identifying  this  Clement  with  | 
the  celebrated  Boman  Presbyter-Bishop  of  tbat  name,  fix  its  date  ail 
BOroewljey^  .^VjOBLlJ^  J.QOl-  Recently,  however,  Harnackj^  v.  jGebhardt,  I 
and  others  have  rightly  assigned  much  greater  importance  to  the  teati- 1 
mony  of  the  Muratorian  canon,  according  to  which  it  was  written  some- ! 
where  between  a.d.  1.SQ-16Q,  nuppTrlme  t^^nrjhua  nostris  iiuiihe-Mama,"  I 
by  Eermas,  the  brother  of  the  Roman  bishop  Pius  (a.d.  139-154). 

5. — <J.  IgnatiB.Sj.5JsSifiE:.iefcA*tiaph,  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  thej 
Apostle  John,  though  no  evidence  of  this  can  be  produced  from  the  Epistlesj 
ascribed  to  him.  The  Acta  martyrii  sancti  Igtiatii,  extant  in  five  parts,' 
are  purely  legendary  and  full  of  contradictory  statements.  According  to 
a  later  document,  that  of  the  Byzantine  chronographer  Joh.  Malalas,  at 
the  time  of  the  Parthian  war  during  the  visit  of  Trajan  to  Antioch  in 
A.D.  115,  soon  after  an  earthquake  had  been  experienced  there,  he  was 
torn  asunder  by  lions  in  the  circus  as  a  despiser  of  the  gods.  According 
to  the  martyrologies  he  was  transported  to  Rome  and  suffered  this  fate 
there,  as  usually  supposed  in  a.d.  115,  in  the  opinion  of  Wieseler  and 
others  in  a.d.  107  (Lightfoot  says  between  a.d.  100-118),  according  to 
Earnack  soon  after  a.d.  130.'    The  epistles  to  various  churches  and  one 

1 1   ■■iiiimimh  mil   III        li    I  I    -.         I  I  J. 

to  Polycarp  ascribed  to  him  have  come  down  to  us  in  three  recensions 
differing  from  one  another  in  extent,  number  and  character.  There  is  a 
Bhorter^jl^jpe^,  recension  containing  seven,  aJarger^Greg^^^rni^ijith  ex- 
pansions introduced  for  a.  purpose,  containing  thirteen  epistles,  twelve 
by  and  one  to  Ignatius,  and  the  shortest  of  all  in  a  Syriac  tranalatjou 
containing  three  epistles,  those  to  the  Romans,  to  the  Ephesians,  and  to 
Polycarp.*  According  to  the  first-named  recension,  Ignatius  is  repre- 
sented as  writing  all  his  epistles  during  his  martyr  journey  to  Rome,  but 
no  reference  to  this  is  made  in  the  Syrian  recension.  Vigorous  polemic 
against  Judaistic  and  Docetic  heresy,  undaunted  confession  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  unwearied  exhortation  to  recognise  the  bishop  as  the 
representative  of  Christ,  while  the  presbyters  are  described  as  the  sue 
cessors  of  the  Apostles,  distinguish  these  epistles  from  all  other  writings 
of  this  age,  especially  in  the  two  Greek  recensions,  and  have  led  many 

•  Comp.  Earnack  in  Expositor  for  March,  1886,  pp.  185-192.  Light- 
loot,  "Ignatius  and  Polycarp."    Lond.,  1885,  vol.  ii.  pp.  433-470. 

'  Cureton,  "  Corpus  Ignatianum  "  (Rom.,  Eph.,  and  Ep.  to  Polyc), 
Lond.,  1849. 
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oritioB  to  qaeBtion  their  gennineness.  Bunsen,  Lipsius,  Bitsohl,  eto., 
tegaided  the  Syrian  recension,  in  which  the  hierarchical  tendency  waa 
more  in  the  background,  as  the  original  and  authentic  form.  Uhlhom, 
Dusterdieck.  Zahn,  Funk,  Lightioot,  Harnack,  etc.,  prefer  the"  "BKSiPler 
Qts^jSSS^^on,  and  view  the  Syrian  form  as  abbreviated  perhaps  lor 
liturgical  purposes,  Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Yolkm^r.  ptp.,  deny  the  gennine- 
ness of  aUt^ee.  But  even  on  this  assumption,  in  determining  the  date 
of  the  composition  of  the  two  shorter  recensions,  to  whichever  of  them 
we  may  ascribe  priority  and  originality,  we  cannot  on  internal  grounds 
put  them  later  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  whereas  the  larger 
Greek  recension  paraphrased  and  expanded  into  thirteen  epistles  belongs 
certainly  to  a  much  later  date  (§  43,  4).' 

6. — e.  Polycarp.  Bishog  of  Smyrna,  had  also  been  according  to  Ireneeus 
ordained  to  this  office  by  the  Apostle  John.  He  died  at  the  stake  under 
Marcus  Aurelius  (Antoninus  Pius  ?)  in  a.d.  166  (or  A.D.  155)  at  on  extreme 
old  age  (§  22,  3).  We  possess  an  epistle  of  his  to  the  Pliilippiana  of  prac- 
tical contents  important  on  account  of  its  New  Testament  quotations.  Its 
genuineness,  however,  has  been  contested  by  modern  criticism.  It  stands 
and  ft!^8jji^^thejeveuj[gnatum_ejg^ 

with  them.  We  have  a  legendary  biography  of  Polycarp  by  Pioniua 
dating  from  the  4th  century,  which  is  reproduced  in  Lightfoot's  work, 
--/^PapiaSjBislwpofHiersroolisin  Galatia,  was  also,  according  to  Ire- 
neeus, a  pupil  of  the  Apostle  John.  This  statement,  however,  in  the 
opinion  of  Eusebius  and  many  moderns,  rests  upon  a  confusion  between 
the  Apostle  and  another  John,  whom  Papias  himself  distinguishes  by  the 
title  irpejBiJTepos  (§  16,  2).  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  death  as  a  martyr 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  A.D.  163.  With  great  diligence  he  collected 
melialety  Euil' iinme^£eiy''1r(rm  tlie  mouths  of  the  rpta^irepoi,  that  is, 
from  such  as  had  intercourse  with  the  Apostles,  or  had  been,  like  the 
above-mentioned  John  the  Presbyter,  /laBtiTol  toS  miplov,  oral  traditions 
about  the  discourses  of  the  Lord,  and  set  down  the  results  of  his  inquiries 
in  a  writing  entitled  A071W  tcvpiaKwr  ii^^yriji!.  A  passage  qnoted  by 
Ensebins  in  his  Ch.  Hist,  iii.  29,  from  the  preface  of  this  treatise  has 
given  rise  to  a  lively  controversy  as  to  whether  Papias  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Apostle  John  and  was  acquainted  with  the  fourth  Gospel.  Another 
fragment  on  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark 
has  occasioned  a  dispute  as  to  whether  only  these  two  Gospels  were  known 
to  him.    Finally,  there  is  preserved  in  Ireneeus  a  passage  giving  a  reputed 

*  Against  their  genuineness :  Dalltens,  "  De  scrr.  quss  sub  Dionysii  et 
Ignatii  nom.  circumfer."  Gen.,  1666.  Eillen,  "Iguatian  Epistles  en- 
tirely Spurious."  Edin.,1886.  In  favour:  Pearson,  "  Viudiciffl  St.  Ignat." 
Cantab.,  1672.  Lightfoot,  "  Ignatius  and  Polycarp."  8  vols.  Lond., 
1885. 
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Baying  of  Christ  regarding  the  fantastically  rich  fruitfnlness  of  the  earth 
duiing  the  thousand  years'  reign  (§  33,  9).  He  so  revels  in  fantastic  and! 
sensuous  chiUastio  dreams  that  Eusebius,  who  had  previously  spoken  on 
him  as  a  learned  and  well-read  man,  is  driven  to  pass  upon  him  the  harsh! 
judgment :  aipuSpa  yip  toi  c/uKpis  &»  rbv  voOv.^ — g.  Finally,  we  must  here 
include  an  epistle  to  a  certain  Diognetns  hy  an  unknown  writer,  who  has 

^  I   H.  ■  I  II  liiri  h  I  il  TTilT^fn rr--i       'i  i  i    i  ■ 

described  himself  as  fiaOTrrris  tCiv  iiroarbXiav.  Justin  Martyr,  among  whose 
writings  this  epistle  got  inserted,  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  author, 
as  both  his  style  and  his  point  of  view  are  different.  The  epistle  contro- 
verts in  a  spirited  manner  the  objections  of  Diognetus  to  Christianity, 
views  the  pagan  deities  not,  like  the  other  Church  Fathers,  as  demons, 
but  as  unsubstantial  phantoms,  explains  the  Old  Testament  institutions 
as  human,  and  so  in  part  foolish  enactments,  and  maintains^keenlj  and 
determinedlythe  opinion  that  God  for  the  first  time  revealed  Himself  to 
man  in  Christ.  He  thus,  as  Draseke  thinks,  to  some  extent  favourBthej 
Marcijmite  view  of  the  J)ld  Testament,  so  that  he  regards  it  as  not  im-I 
probable  that  our  epistle  was  composed  bv  a  disciple  of  Marcion,  ona 

^  I       -*-"l '  II    -a— i.l^.Mii-^™™— ^i...— .fcit.'— »— .-mf* w — * ■  I 

perhaps  like  Apelles,  who  in  the  course  of  the  later  development  of  the! 
school  had  rejected  many  of  his  master's  crudities  (§  27,  12).  He  ad-| 
dresses  his  discourse  to  Diognetus,  the  stoical  philosopher  who  boasts  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  as  his  master.  On  the  other  hand,  Overbeck  assigns  its 
composition  to  the  Post-Constantine  Age,  and  the  French  scholar  Doulcet, 
setting  it  ^owntotheageofHadiian^^  the  author 

to  be  the  Athenian  phiEsoMerAnBUaesr^TmSmeiniasTeen'^^ 

I'    '    I  I  I     II    I  ■  in  irr 'iini  I  iff  I  ■!■<  ■iiii^.wira nmga  *^ 

carried  out  by  Kihn,  who  endeavours  to  make  out  not  only  the  identity 
of  the  author,but  that  of  him  to  whom  the  epistle  is  addressed  :  KpaTiare 
AtuyviiTc,  "  Almighty  son  of  Zeus,"  that  is,  Hadrian. 

7.  The  Bidache  or  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostlco. — The  celebrated 
little  treatise  bearing  the  title  Aidaxv  nvpiovoia  rtijt' o^oe/raairoo'Ti'iXwi'  rots 
lOnfaw  was  discovered  by  Bryennius  (then  metropolitan  of  Serra,  now  of 
Nicomedia)  in  the  Jerusalem  Codex,  to  which  we  also  owe  the  perfect 
text  of  the  two  so-called  Epistles  of  Clement,  and  it  was  edited  by  this 
scholar  with  prolegomena  and  notes  in  Greek,  at  Constantinople  in  1883. 
It  at  once  set  in  motion  many  learned  pens  in  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
England,  and  North  America. — ^Eusebius,  who  first  expressly  names  it 
in  his  list  of  Kew  Testament  writings  as  tiDi'  iroaToXiiiv  al  Xeyopieiiai 
diSaxal,  which  Rufinus  renders  by  Doctrhia  quce  dicitur  App.,  places  it 
in  the  closest  connection  with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  among  the  ivn- 
\eybiKva  v68a  (§  36,  8).  Four  years  later  Athanasius  ranks  it  as  SiSax>\ 
KaXovnifii  Twp  iw.  along  with  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  giving  it  the  first 


>  Salmon,  "  Introd.  to  the  New  Testament."    Lond.,  1885,  pp.  104-126. 
Sauday,  "  Gospels  in  Second  Century."    Lond.,  1876. 
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place,  as  a  New  Testament  supplement  corresponding  to  the  Old  Testa/- 
ment  ivayaiaaKoii^i/a.  (§  59,  1).  Clement  of  Alexandria  quoting  a  passage 
from  it  uses  the  formula,  iirb  r$s  ypa<fiTJs  etprirai,  and  thas  treats  it  as 
holy  scripture.  In  Origen  again  no  sort  of  reference  to  it  has  as  yet 
been  found.  From  the  39th  Festival  Epistle  of  Athanasins,  a.d.  367, 
which  raulsB  it,  as  we  have  just  seen,  as  a  Kew  Testament  supplement 
like  the  Old  Testament  Anagiuoskomena,  we  know  that  it  Uke  these  were 
used  at  Alexandria  n-a/ick  rur  iraripuy  in  the  instruction  of  catechumens. 
In  the  East,  according  to  Bufinus,  when  enumerating  in  his  Expos.  Symb. 
^p.the  Athanasian  Anaginoskomena,  we  find  alongside  of  Hermas,inBtead 
of  the  Didache,  the  "Two  Ways,"  Dua  via  vel  Judicium  secundum 
Petrum.  Jerome,  too,  in  his  De  vir.  ill. ,  mentions  among  the  psendo- 
Fetrine  writings  a  Judicium  Petri.  We  have  here  no  doubt  a  Latin  trans- 
lation or  recension  of  the  first  six  chapters  of  the  Didache  beginning  with 
the  words :  'OSoi  Sio  clai,  these  two  ways  being  the  way  of  life  and  the 
way  of  death.  The  second  title  instead  of  the  twelve  Apostles  names 
their  spokesman  Peter  as  the  reputed  author  of  the  treatise.  Soon  aftei 
the  time  of  Athanasius  our  tract  passed  out  of  the  view  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  but  it  reappears  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions  of  the  4th 
century  (§  43,  4, 6),  of  which  it  formed  the  root  and  stem.  The  Didache 
itself,  however,  should  not  be  ranked  among  the  pseudepigraphs,  for  it 
never  claims  to  have  been  written  by  the  twelve  Apostles  or  by  their 
I  spokesman  Peter. — ^Bryeunius  and  others,from  the  intentional  prominence 
(given  to  the  twelve  Apostles  in  the  title  and  from  the  legalistic  moraliz- 
I  ing  spirit  that  pervades  the  book,  felt  themselves  justified  in  seeking 
I  its  origin  in  Jewish-Christian  circles.  But  this  moralizing  character 
it  shares  with  the  other  Gentile- Christian  writings  of  the  Post-Apostolio 
Age  (No.  2),  and  the  restriction  of  the  term  "  Apostles  "  by  the  word 
"  twelve  "  was  occasioned  by  this,  that  the  itinerant  preachers  of  the 
gospel  of  that  time,  who  in  the  New  Testament  are  called  Evangelists 
(S  17,  6)  were  now  called  Apostles  as  continuators  of  the  Apostles'  mis- 
eianary  labours,  and  also  the  exclusion  of  the  Apostle  Paul  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  consideration  that  the  book  is  founded  upon  the  sayings 
of  the  Lord,  the  tradition  of  which  has  come  to  us  only  through  the 
twelve.  It  has  been  rightly  maintained  on  the  other  hand  by  Harnack, 
that  the  author  must  rather  have  belonged  to  Gentile-Christian  circles 
which  repudiated  all  communion  with  the  Jews  even  in  matters  of  mere 
form  J  for  in  chap.  viii.  1,  2,  resting  upon  Matt.  vi.  5,  16,  he  forbids 
lasting  with  the  hypocrites,  "  the  Jews,"  or  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  Gal. 
li.  13,  the  Jewish-Christians,  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  instead  of  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  according  to  the  Christian  custom  (§  37,  3),  and 
using  Jewish  prayers  instead  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  address  of  the 
title  :  Tois  iSvefflr  is  to  be  understood  according  to  the  analogy  of  Bom. 
xi.  13 ;  Gal.  ii.  12-14 ;  and  Eph.  iii.  1.    The  author  wishes  in  as  brief, 
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lacid,  easily  comprehended,  and  easily  rememteredfonn  as  possible,  to 
gather  together  for  Christians  converted  from  heathenism  the  most  im- 
portant rules  for  their  moral,  religious  and  congregational  life  in  aecorJ- 
anoe  with  the  precepts  of  the  Lord  as  communicuted  by  the  twelve 
Apostles,  and  in  doing  so  furnishes  ua  with  a  valuable  "  commentary  on 
the  earliest  witnesses  for  the  life,  type  of  doctrine,  interests  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gentile-Christian  churches  in  the  pre-Catholio  age."  As 
to  the  dale  of  its  composition,  its  connection  with  the  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  indicates  the  period  within  which  it 
must  fall,  for  the  connection  is  so  close  that  it  must  have  employed  them 
or  they  must  have  employed  it.  However,  not  only  is  the  age  of  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  still 
undetermined,  but  it  is  also  disputed  whether  one  or  other  of  these  two 
or  the  Didache  has  priority  and  originality.  On  the  other  hand,  thaj 
Didaohe  itself  in  almost  all  its  data  and  presuppositions  bears  so  distincf 
an  impress  of  an  archaic  character  that  one  feels  obliged  to  assign  ita 
date  as  near  the  Apostolic  Age  as  possible.  Harnack  who  feels  compellea 
to  ascribe  priority  not  only  to  the  P  seudo-BarH^as,  but  also  to  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  fixes  its  date  between  a.d.  110-165j,after^Heimas 
and  before  Marcion.  On  the  other  hand,  Zahn  and  Funk^_LeoUerj  Tarylor^ 
etc.,  givo  the  Didache  priority  even  over  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  Thef 
place  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  oompositioiToFtEis'worit  Is'matter  of! 
dispute.  Those  who  maintain  its  Jewish-Christian  origin  think  of  thej 
southern  lands  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  others  think  of  Syria.) 
On  account  of  its  connection  with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  with! 
reference  to  Clement  and  Athanasius  (see  above),  Harnack  has  decidedl 
for  Egypt,  and,  on  account  of  its  agreement  with  the  Sahidic  trans-f 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  in  omitting  the  doxology  from  Matt.  v.  13,1 
he  fixes  more  exactly  upon  Upper  Egypt.  The  objection  that  thel 
designation  of  the  grain  of  which  the  bread  for  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
made  in  the  eucharistio  prayer  given  in  chap.  ix.  4  as  lirdru  tiSp  ipitm, 
does  not  correspond  with  that  grown  there,  is  sought  to  be  set  aside 
with  the  scarcely  satisfactory  remark  that  "  the  origin  of  the  eucharistio 
prayer  does  not  decide  the  origin  of  the  whole  treatise."  That  the  book.it 
however,  does  not  bear  in  itself  any  specifically  Alexandrian  impress,! 
such  as,  e.g.,  is  undeniably  met  with  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  has' 
been  admitted  by  Harnack.' 


>  Schafl, "  The  Oldest  Church  Manual."  Edin.,  1886.  Hitchcock  and 
Brown,  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles."  New  York,  1884.  Taylor, 
"  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  with  Illus.  from  the  Talmud." 
Cambr.,  1886.  Expositor,  April  and  June,  1886,  pp.  319 1.  and  401  ft. ; 
Nov..  1887,  pp.  359-871. 
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8.  The  Vritingg  of  the  Earliest  Christian  Apologists '  arelost.  At  the 
heaii'  'oil  'i^")^andretooK'Ciji%^^^^^^^,^^^^^^^^^g[^^^^i^tr^tiEe 
in  d^noe^oi^jthe^faMijto^^HaJri^^in  which  among  other  things  he 
shows  that  he  himself  wa^^ac2>mryted_with^ome,wliom^Jesus^^ 
or  raised  from  the  dead.  No  trace  of  this  work  can  be  found  after 
the  7th  century.  His  contemporary,  Aristides^^^tM^philosopher,  in 
'Athens  after  hisjconversion  a(^essed  to_  the^ame  em jeror  an  Apology 
that  has  been  praised  by  Jerome.  A  fragment  of  an  Armenian  transla- 
tion  of  this  treatise,  which  according  to  its  superscription  belongs  to 
the  5th  century,  was  found  in  a  codex  of  the  10th  century  by  the 

^  Mecbitarists  at  S.  Lazzaro,  and  w.<i3  edited  by  them  along  with  a  Latin 
translation.  This  fragment  treats  of  the  nature  of  God  as  the  eternal 
creator  and  ruler  of  all  things,  of  the  four  classes  of  men,  —barbarians 
who  are  sprung  from  Belos,  Chronos,  etc.,  Greeks  from  Zeus,  Danaus, 
HcUenos,  etc.,  Jews  from  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Christians 
from  Christ, — and  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  born  of  a  Jewish 

'  vu'gin,  who  gent  His  twelve  Axiostlcs  into  all  the  world  to  teach  the 
nations  wisdom.  This  probably  formed  the  beginning  of  the  Apology. 
The  antique  character  of  its  point  of  view  and  the  complete  absence  of 
any  reference  to  the  Logos  doctrine  or  to  any  heretical  teaching,  lends 
great  probability  to  the  authenticity  of  this  fragment,  although  the 
designation  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  as  the  "  bearer  of  God  "  must  be 
a  later  interpolation  (comp.  §  52,  3).  The  genuineness  of  the  second 
piece,  however,  taken  from  another  Armenian  Codex, — an  anti-dooetio 
homily,  De  Laironis  clamore  et  Grucifixi  respoitsione  (Luke  xxiii.  42), 
which  from  the  words  of  Christ  and  those  crucified  with  Him  proves 
His  divinity — is  both  on  external  and  on  internal  grounds  extremely 
doubtful.  A<y:OTdj)Ug  jojbe^rmenian  editor  this  Codex  has  the  title ; 
By  the  Athenian  philosopher  Aristeas.  This  is  explained  as  a  cor- 
ruption  of  the  name  Aristides,  but  recently  another  Catholic  scholar. 
Dr.  Vetter^on  clo|6^xaminatira^Jound  that  the  name  was  really  that 

Iof  AristMeg^— To  a  period  not  much  later  must  be  assigned  the  apolo- 
getic dialogue  between  the  Jewish  Chiistian  Jason  and  the  Alexandrian 
?J.Uf  SPisSSSt  "^  which  the  proof  from  prophecy  was  specially  emphasized, 
p,nd  the  in  principio  of  Oen.  i.  1  was  interpreted  as  meaning  in  filio. 
The  pagan  controversialist  Celsus  is  the  first  to  mention  this  treatise. 
He  considers  it,  on  account  of  its  allegorical  fancies,  not  so  much  fitted 
to  canse  laughter  as  pity  and  contempt,  and  so  regards  it  as  unworthy 
of  any  serious  reply.  Origen,  too,  esteemed  it  of  Uttle  consequence. 
Subsequently,  however,  in  the  5th  century,  it  obtained  high  repute  and 
was  deemed  worthy  of  a  Latin  translation  by  the  African  bishop  Celsus. 


'  Donaldson,  "  Hist,  of  Chr.  Lit.  from  death  of  App.  to  Nic.  Council,'' 
8  vole.   Lond.,  1864.   Vols.  u.  and  iii.    "  The  Apologists." 
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The  controversialist  Oelsaa,  and  also  Origen,  Jerome,  and  tlie  Latin 
translator,  do  not  name  the  writer.  His  name  ia  first  given  by  Maximaa 
Confessor  as  Ariston  of  Fella.  Hainaok  has  rendered  it  extremely  proba- 
ble that  in  the  "  Altercatio  Simonis  Judcei  et  Theophili  Christiani  " 
discovered  in  the  ISth  century,  reported  on  by  Gennadius  (§  47,  16),  and 
ascribed  by  him  to  a  certain  Evagrius,  we  have  a  substantially  correct 
Latin  reproduction  of  the  old  Greek  dialogue,  in  which  everything  that 
is  told  us  about  the  earlier  document  is  met  with,  and  which,  though 
written  in  the  6th  century,  in  its  ways  of  looking  at  things  and  its 
methods  of  proof  moves  vrithiu  the  circle  of  the  Apologists  of  the  2ud 
century.  In  it,  just  as  in  those  early  treatises  the  method  of  proof 
ia  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  Old  Testament ;  by  it  every  answer 
of  the  Christian  to  the  Jew  is  supported  ;  at  last  the  Jew  is  converted 
and  asks  for  baptism,  while  he  regards  the  Christiana  as  lator  talutis 
and  agrotorum  bone  mediee  with  a  play  probably  upon  the  word 
'liirui>=laTpis,  and  from  this  it  is  conceivable  how  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria supposed  Luke,  the  physician,  to  be  the  author  of  the  treatise. 
Harnaok's  conclusion  is  significant  inasmuch  as  it  lends  a  new  con- 
firmation to  the  fact  that  the  non-heretical  Jewish  Christianity  of  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  had  already  completely  adopted  the 
dogmatic  views  of  Gentile  Christianity.  Claudius  Apollinaris,  bishop 
of  Hierapolis,  and  the  rhetorioian  Miltiades  of  Athens  addressed  very 
famous  apologies  to  the  emperor  Marcus  AureUns.  Melito  of  Sar£s 
was  also  a  highly  esteemed  apolopst.  and  a  voluminous  liTiter  in  many 
other  departments  of  theological  literature.'  The  elaborate  introduction 
to"tlie  mystical  iilS^f8tation''ononpture  by  investigating  the  mystical 
meaning  of  biblical  names  and  words  published  In  Pitra's  "  Spicileg. 
Solesm."  II.  in.,  as  "  Clavit  Melitonis,"  belongs  to  the  later  period  of 
the  middle  ages.  Melito's  six  books  of  Eclogues  deal  with  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  witness  for  Christ  and  Christianity,  where  he  takes  as 
his  basis  not  the  LXX.  but  the  Hebrew  canon  (§  36,  1).' 

9.  Extant  Writings  of  Apologists  of  the  Post-ApostolicAge.— jafThe 
mrliest  and  most  celebrated  of  these  is  Jns^f^MayjiYy  !Bom  at  3iiechem 

'  The  Syriao  translation  of  a  treatise  of  Melito's  given  in  Cureton'e 
"SpicUeg.  Syr.,"  Lond.,  1853,  which  gives  itself  out  as  an  addieae 
dSivered  before  Antoninus  Caesar,  is  not  identical  with  his  Apology  to 
Antoninus  Pius,  of  which  Eusebius  has  preserved  three  fragments, 
as  these  passages  are  not  found  in  it. 

'  The  fragments  of  Melito's  works  are  collected  by  Bouth,  "  Beliquiaa 
Saor."  L.    Oxon.,  1814. 

»  "  Opera,"  ed.  Otto.  3  vols.  Jena,  1876.  Engl,  transl.  in  Ante- 
Nicene  Library.  Edin.,  1867.  Semisoh,  "  Just.  Mart.,"  2  vols.  Edin.j 
1843.    Kaye,  "  Writings  and  Opin.  of  Just.  Mart."    Lond.,  1853. 

h 
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(Flavia  Neapolis)  of   Greek  parents,  he   was  drawn  to  the  Platonic 
doctrine ^fG^d^and^JoJhe^^toJMlJh^ry  oi  ethics,  more  than  to  any 
of  the  other  philosophical  systems  to  which,  as  a  pagan,  he  tuned  in 
I  the  search  after  truth.     But  full  satisfaction  he  first  found  in  the 
I  prophets  and  apostles,  to  whom  he  was  directed  by  an  unknown  vener- 
I  able  old  man,  whom  he  once  met  by  the  sea-side.      He  now  in  his 
thirtieth  year  cast  off  his  philosopher's  cloak  and  adopted  Christianity, 
of  which  he  became  a  zealous  defender,  but  thereby  called  down  upon 
ijhimself  the  passionate  hatred  of  the  pagan  sages.     His'  bitterest  enemy 
{was  the  Cynic  Crescens  in  Bome,  who  after  a  public  disputation  with 
(him,  did  all  he  could  to  compass  his  destruction.    Jg^4^g^J65jWttder 
iMarcus  Aurelius,  Justin  was  condemned  at  Borne  to  be  scourged  and 
beheadedj^^Hy. Jwg_.Ap^8gi^^r^^|^^^  £SojmmJm,m^'^ 
son  Marcus  Aurelius  are  certainly  genuine.     Of   these,  however,  the 
shorter  one,  the  so-called  second  Apology  is  probably  only  a  sort  ol 
appendix  to  the  first.     His  Dialoawi  cum  Trvphone  Judceo  is  probably 
a  free  rendering  of  a  disputation  which  actually  occurred.     Except 
a  few  fragments,  J^B_StfygaaaajigZ^.„Mg££^"''°?  ...^^^^  been  lost.    It  is 
disputed  whether  that  was  an  integral  part  of  the  XivTayua  /cori  woirur 
,j^g^g:ja)f..^of.  which  he  himself  makes  mention,  or  a  later  independent 
work.     The  following  are  of  more  than  doubtful  authenticity :  the  A^ot 
wapai.t'eTij(is,jrpps  "E^^^Jvas  {Gohortatio  ad  Grceco^,  which  seeks  to  prove 
that  not  by  the  poets  nor  by  the  philosophers,  but  only  by  Moses  and 
the  prophets  can  the  true  knowledge  of  God  be  found,  and  that  whatever 
truth  is  spoken  by  the  former,  they  had  borrowed  from  the  latter ;  also, 
the  shorter  A670S  -irpos  "EXKrjvas  (Oratio  ad  Gracos).  on  the  irrationality 
and  immorality  of  the  pagan  mythology;   further,  the  short  treatise 
Uepl  /iompxias,  which  proves  the  vanity   of   polytheism  from  the  ad- 
missions  01  fieathen  poets  and  philosophers;    and  a  fragment  Uepl 
iivarrdaeu!. — Justin's  theology  is  of  the  Gentile  Christian  type,  ^gmie' 
I  free  from  any  Ebiouitic  tamt,  mclining  rather  to  the  speculation  and 
I  ethics  of  Greek  philosophy  and  to  an  Alexandrian-HeUenistio  conception 
and  exposition  of  scripture.     To  these  sources  everything  may  be  traced 
in  which  he  unconsciously  departs  from  biblical  Faulinism  and  Catholic 
orthodoxy.     Then  in  his  idea  of  God  and  creation,  he  has  not  quite 
overcome   the  partly  pantheistic,  partly  dualistio,  principles  derived 
from  the  Platonic  philosophy.    He   shows  traces  of  Alexandrian  in- 
fluences in  his  conception  of  the  person  and  work  otjQ^gitJtQ jrhom 
he  assigns  merely  the  role  of  a  divine  teacher,  who  has  made  known 
the  true  idea  of  God  the  Creator,  of  righteousness,  and  of  eternal  life, 
and  has  won  power  by  death,   resurrection  and  ascension,  and  will 
give  evidence  of  it  by  His  coming  again  to  reward  the  righteousness 
of  the  saints  with  immortal  blessedness.    He  was  also  led  into  doctrinal 
aberrations  in  the  anthropological  domain,  because  his  idea  of  freedom 
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and  virtue  borrowed  from  Greek  philosophy  prevented  him  from  fully 
grasping  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  sin.    His  theory  of  morals,  with  its  J 
legalistic  tendency  and  its  righteousness  of   works,  was  grounded  notj 
in  Judaism  but  in  Stoicism.     His  chiliasm,  too,  is  not  Ebionitic  but  is 
immediately  derived  from  scripture,  and  has  less  significance  for  his 
speculation  than  the  other  eschatologioal  principles  of  Eesurreotion, 
Judgment,  and  Eecompence.    .Hia..C!yxsiiauit2^on3ists_  essentially  of 
ouly  three  elements  :  Worship  of  the  true  God,  a  virtuous  life  according 
to  the  oomniandjngajg^g^  ^Clttijtj_j|ngJt!eUefJa_jp\x%rg8  a      punishments 
J^ereafter,      Over  against  the  pagan  philosophy  it  represents  itself  as 
the  true  philosophy,  and  over  against  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  new  law 
freed  from  the  fetters  of  ceremonialism.     Even  in  the  natural  man, 
in  consequence  of  the  diviue  reason  that  is  innate  in  him,  there  dwells 
the  power  of  living  as  a  Christian :  Abraham  and  Elias,  Socrates  and 
Heraolitna,  etc.,  have  to  such  a  degree  lived  according  to  reason  that 
they  must  be  called  Christians.    But  even  thoy  possessed  only  (rwdpfiara 
^6yov,  only  a  /Upos  A.6you  ;   for  the  divine  reason  dwells  in  men  only  as 
Aoyot  (Tjrep^oTiKos;    in  Christ  alone  as  the  incarnate  Logos  it  dwells 
as  i  TO!  Auyot  or  to  Aoyt/toK  to  S\oy,     He  is  the  only  true  Son  of  God, 
pre-mundane  but   not    eternal,   the   wpurov   yivinjp.a   tov   0eoO,   or   the 
irpwroTOKos  toO  fleoO,  by  whom  God  in  the  beginning  created  all  things. 
The  Father  alone  is  Svtws  ffeos,  and  the  Logos  only  a  divine  being  of| 
the  second   rank,   a  Irepos  6(os  wapb.  rhv  vonjTrjv  ruy  S\ar,   to  whom,! 
however,  as  such,  worship  should  be  rendered.    In  Justin's  theological  ' 
speculation  the  Holy  Sjgirit  standsquite_Jn_the  ba^groundjthough 
the  baptismal  and  congregational  Trinitarian  confession  obliged  him 
to  assign  to  the  Spirit  the  rank  of  an  independent  divine  being,  whom 
the  Logos  had  nsed  for  the  enlightening  of  His  prophets.    Justin  too} 
knows  nothing  of  a  particular  election  of  Israel  as  the  people  of  God  ;| 
with  him  the  Christians  as  such  are  the  true  Israel,    the  people  of' 
God,  the  children  of  the  faith  of  Abraham.    From  the  Old  Testament^ 
he  proves  the  divinity  of  the  person  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  from 
the  ' Airopjiriii<iV€ip.aTtt,  run  iirocn-oKaii  (§  36,  7)  he  derives  his  information 
about  the  hisftorical  life,  teaching,  and  works  of  Jesus.    The  Gospel  of 
John,  although  never  mentioned,  was  not  unknown  to  him,   but  it 
appeared  to  him  more  as  a  doctrinal  and  hortatory  treatise  than  as 
a  historical  doonment,  and  undoubtedly  his  Logos  doctrine  is  connected 
with  that  of  John.    He  shows  himself  familiar  with  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
although  he  never  expressly  quotes  from  them. 

10. — (b)  Tatian,  a  Greek  born  in  Assyria  (according  to  Zahn,  a  Semite), 
while  engaged  as  a  rhetorician  at  Kome,  was  won  to  Christianity  by 
JHgMBjfetefj.  J^iJOOT^^S  i.P^JffSSPa?,'?  .abourA.DriSO:  *"As  the  fruit 
of  youthful  zeal,  he  published  an  Apologetical  Aoyos  t^os  "j^j^^''  •" 
which  he  treats  the  Greek  paganism  and  its  culture  with  withering  scorn 
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foi  even  its  noblest  manifestations,  and  shared  with  his  teacher  the 
hatred  and  persecution  of  the  philosopher  Crescens.  His  later  written 
,Eii.a.-yYavtaK..,gi^-T^ir<rftpMi'  (§  36,  7)  was  a  Gospel  harmony,  in  which  the 
iremoYal  of  all  reference  to  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  the  seed  of  David, 
I  according  to  the  flesh,  objected  to  by  Theodoret,  wag  occasioned  perhaps 
I  more  by  antipathy  to  Ebionism  than  by  any  sympathy  with  Gnos- 

Uicism.  ^M^.Ji£im&.M^X!^Ms^sssisLSs^MSmmJ^JMlJfm^ 

was  originally  gomppsed  in  Syriac.  The  exclusive  use  by  the  Syrians 
of  the  Greek  name  JHat^saron  Beemsjto^afford^a  strong  argument  for 
a  Greek  original.  Its  general  agreement  with  the  readings  of  the 
so-called  Itala  (§  36,  8)  witnesses  to  the  West  as  the  place  of  its  compo- 
litlon.  The  introduction  of  a  Syriao  translation  of  it  into  church  use 
in  the  Kast  is  to  be  explained  by  a  longer  residence  of  the  author 
iin  his  eastern  home  ;  and  its  neg'ect  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Greek 
Uand  Latin  Church  Fathers,  and  even  their  complete  ignorance  of  it,  may 
I  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  whUe  in  the  far  East  it  was  nnsus- 
■pccted,  elsewhere  it  came  to  be  branded  as  heretical  (§  27,  10).'-yf^ 
Atlienagoras,  about  whoso  life  we  have  no  authentic  information,Tn 
A.D.  177  addressed  his  IXpeo-jSefo  (Intercessio)  wepl  XpurTtarui'  to  Marcus 
J^ireliu|j^in  which  lie  "SfSHy  "anT^BS^cmgly'^sproves'the  hideons 
calumnies  of  Atheism,  iEdipodean  atrocities,  Thyestean  feasts  (§  22), 
and  extols  the  excellence  of  Christianity  in  life  and  doctrine.    In  tlie 

I Ill    II  1 1  I  II ■!  ■  iiiMi  mi  II  II  ii  iwiii  I I   III       ■ii'T'.nr  •    i"    '   rii  i»in  ■!■ 

treatise  Ilepl  dyaffTticreajs  viKgwv  he  proves,  from  the  general  philosophical 
rather  than  distinctively  Christian  standpoint,  the  necessity  of  resur- 
rection from  the  vocation  of  man  in  connection  with  the  wisdom, 
omnipotence  and  righteousness  of  God.  — tdfl  JtophilB^i  Bishoi)  of 
Antioch  (t  after  A.D.  180),  was  by  birth  a  pHgan.     His  writing  Ilpot 

I,  .,iiyi r  null  iiin— ni ~; *—  ^  •  «      i 

A.STi\vKor  wepl  r^s  rwy  Xpiimajxoi'  nareus  is  one  of  the  most  excellent 
apologetical  treatises  of  this  period.  Autolycus  was  one  of  his  heathen 
acquaintances.  His  cwimentaries  and  controversial  works  have  been 
lost.  Zahn,  indeed,  has  sought  to  prove  that  an  extant  Latin  Commen- 
"taiy  on  selected  passages  from  the  four  Gospels  in  the  allegorical  style 
belonging  to  the  fiist  half  of  the  3rd  century,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  is  a  substantially  faithful  translation  of  the 
aatlientio  Greek  :irigiiial  of  A.n.  170.  He  has  also  called  attention 
to  the  great  importance  of  this  commentary,  not  only  for  the  oldest 
history  of  tho  Canon,  Text  and  Exposition,  but  also  for  that  of  the 
church  life,  the  development  of  doctrine  and  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion, especially  of  the  monasticism  already  appearing  in  those  early 
times.  Bat  while  Zahn  reached  those  wonderful  lesnlts  from  a  convio- 
tiun  that  the  verbal  coincidences  of  the  Latin  Church  Fathers  of  the 

'  Salmon,  "  Introd.  to  New  Test.,"  On  Tatian,  pp.  96-104.    Waoe  on 
"  Zahu's  Tatian's  Diatessaron,"  in  Expotitor  for  Sept.  and  Oct,  1883. 
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8rd  to  the  5th  centuries  with  the  supposed  Theophilus  oommentaiy 
wore  examples  of  their  borrowing  from  it,  Harnack  has  convincingly 
proved  that  this  so-called  commentary  is  rather  to  be  regarded  aa  a 
compilation  from  those  same  Latin  Church  Fathers  made  at  the  earliest 
during  the  second  half  of  the  5th  century. —(cjiFinally,  an  otherwise 
unknown  author  Hermias  wrote  under  tholitlo  AiairvpiJ.6s  twv  f|a) 
<bi\ocroitiU)v  (Irrisio  gentUiuni  philoe.)  a  short  abusive  treatise,  in  a  witty 

'  '  \  .*  *  I      I  1  »ii    ill  uiiw.>tiw.-m.:...»;>g»afc.F.t^''i 

but  superficial  style,  of  which  the  fundamental  principle  is  to  be  found 
in  1  Cor.  iii.  19. 


§  31.  The  Theological  Literature  op  the  Old 
Catholic  Age,  a.d.  170-323. 

From  about  A.d.  170,  during  the  Old  Catholic  Age,  scientific 
theology  in  conflict  with  Judaizing,  paganizing  and  mon- 
arcliianistic  heretics  progressed  in  a  more  vigorous  and  com- 
prehensive manner  than  in  the  apologetical  and  polemical 
attempt  at  self-defence  of  Post-Apostolic  Times.  Through- 
oat  this  period,  however,  the  zeal  for  apologetics  continued 
unahated,  but  also  in  other  directions,  especially  in  the 
department  of  dogmatics,  important  contributions  were 
made  to  theological  science.  While  these  developments 
were  in  progress,  there  arose  within  the  Catholic  church 
three  different  theological  schools,  each  with  some  special 
characteristic  of  its  own,  the  Asiatic,  the  Alexandrian,  and 
the  North  African. 

1.  The  Theological  Schools  and  Tenilencles. — The  School  of  Asia  Minor 
was  the  outcome  of  John's  ministry  there,  and  was"  diGiivifJurFfied  liy™ 
firm  grasp~6I"scfiiituic^^!i3"f6Tffir5SB^tI^5fy  treatment  of  those  witliin 
and  energetic  polemio  against  bcretiea.  Its  numerous  tenchers,  highly 
esteemed  in  the  ancient  church,  are  known  to  us  only  by  name,  imd  in 
many  cases  even  the  name  has  perished.  Only  two  of  th^irjlisciples 
resident  in  the  West— IreniBns  and  Hippol|tu8— are  more  fnlly  known. 
A  yet  greater  influence,  more  widely  felt  and  more  enduring,  was  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  School.'     Most  of  its  teachers  were  distinguished  by 

'  Bigg,  "  The  Christian  Platonists  of  Alexandria."  Bampton  Lect.  for 
1886.  Oxf.,  1886.  Kingsley,  "  Alexandria  and  her  ?chooIs."  Camb., 
1854, 
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classical  culture,  a  philosophical  spirit,  daring  Bpeculativenesa  acd 
creative  power.  Their  special  task  was  the  constrnetion  of  a  true 
ecclesiastical  gnosis  over  against  the  false  heretical  gnosis,  and~ib  the 
most  celebrated  teachers  of  this  school  have  not  escaped  tne  charge  of 
uuevangelical  speculative  tendencies.  The  nursery  of  this  theological 
tendency  was  especially  this  Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria  which 
from  an  institution  for  the  training  of  educated  Catechumens  had  grown 
up  into  a  theological  seminary.  The  Worth  African  School  by  its  realism, 
a  thoroughly  practical  tendency,  formed  the  direct  antilfiesis  of  the 
iaeali^jffiT^^5^©|3ft3KY9)iy?'ot  j£ell^  It  repudialed 

classical  science  and  philosophy  as  fitted  to  lead  into  error,  bat  laid 
special  stress  upon  the  purity  of  Apostolic  tradition,  and  insisted  with 
all  emphasis  upon  holiness  of  life  and  strict  asceticism. — Finally,  onr 
period  also  embraces  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Antiocliean  School,  whose 
fqunders  were  the  two  j>re3l^;^ters JBQxojthens  and  Iiueian.  The  latter 
especially  gave  to  the  school  in  its  earlier  days  the  tendency  to  critical 
and  gramatico-historical  exa.mination  of  scripture.  At  Edessa,  too,  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  2nd  century,  we  finoa^Kristian  school  existing. 

1.  Church  Tathees  Writing  in  Greek. 

i  9.  Church  Teachers  of  the  Asiatic  Type. — a.  Irentens,  a  pupil  of 
Polycarp,  was  a  native  of  Asia  Minor.  According  to  the  Vita  Polycarpi 
of  Pionius  he  lived  in  Eome  at  the  time  of  Polycarp's  death  as  a  teacher, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  gone  there  in  company  with  his 
master  (§  37,  2).     Subsequently  he  settled  in  Gaul,  and  held  the  office 

^  of  presbyter  at  Lyons.  During  his  absence  at  Bome  as  the  bearer  of  a 
tract  by  the  imprisoned  confessors  of  Lyons  on  the  Montanist  controversy 
to  the  Roman  bishop  Eleutherus,  PothinuSjlfeg.  agedJ»J8llQIt.»iJjyons, 

fell  a  ^aqtiro  to^ifesJSiaSISkEP^BA^Jfej^^  raged 

in  Gaul.  Irenseus  succeeded  him  as  bishop  in  a.d.  178.  About  the 
time,  and  manner  of^his  death  nothing  certain  is  known.  Jerome,  indeed, 
once  quite  casually  desigj^eij^^^jaifirtyr,  but  since  none  of  the 
earlier  Church  Fathers,  who  speak  of  him,  know  anything  of  this,  it 
cannot  be  maintained  with  any  confidence.  Gentleness  and  moderation, 
combined  with  earnestness  and  decision,  as  well  as  the  most  lively 
interest  lin  the  catholicity  of  the  church  and  the  purity  of  its  doctrine 
according  to  scripture  and  tradition,  were  the  qualities  that  make  him 
the  most  important  and  trustworthy  witness  to  his  own  age,  and  led  to 
his  being  recognised  in  all  times  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
teachers  of  the  church  and  a  most  successful  opponent  of  heretical 
Gnosticism.  His  chief  work  against  the  Gnostics :  'EXryxos  koI  ivarpoidi 
T^t  yjievSoviiiov  yviiirtut  {Adv.  ftgreagt)^  in  5  bopks^  is  mainly  an  ex  profesio 
directed  against  the  Yalentinians  and  the  schools  of  Ptolemy  and  Marcus 
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There  is  appended  to  it,  beyond  what  had  been  proposed  at  the  begin- 
ning, a  short  discussion  of  the  views  of  other  Gnostics,  the  basis  of  which 
ma;  be  found  in  an  older  treatise,  perhaps  in  the  Syntagma  of  Justin. 
The  last  fonr  books  give  the  express  Boriptnre  proofs  to  sustain  the . 
general  confutation,  without  doing  this,  however,  in  a  complete  manner ; 
•t  the  same  time  there  is  rapid  movement  amid  many  digressions  and 
exenrsnses.    This  work  has  come  down  to  ns  in  a  complete  form  only 
in  an  old  translation  literally  rendered  in  barbarous  Latin,  even  to  the 
reproduction  of  misunderstood  words,  which  was  used  as  early  as  by 
TertuUian  in  his  treatise  against  the  Valentinians.    We  are  indebted  to 
the  writings  of  the  heresiologists  Hippolytus  and  Epiphanius  for  the 
preservation  of  many  remarkable  fragments  of  the  original,  with  or 
without  the  author's  name.    Of  his  other  writings  we  have  only  a  few 
faint  reminiscences.    Two  epistles  addressed  to  the  Eoman  presbyter 
Florinns  combat  the  Yalentinian  heresy  to  which  Florinus  was  inclined. 
During  the  controversy  about  Easter  (§  37,  2)  he  wrote  several  epistles  of  ' 
a  conciliatory  character,  especially  one  to  Blastus  in  Borne,  an  adherent  i' 
of  the  Asiatic  practice,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Gallic  church,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Boman  bishop,  Victor,  and  afterwards  a  seoondl 
letter  in  his  own  name.' 

••r-6.  BJEgolytTis^ ^a ^;^resbyter  and_jifterwards^  schismatic^biBlipp^at 
^jgei,  though  scarcely  to  be  designated  of  Asia  Minor,  but  rather  a 
Iiyonese,  if  not  a  Boman  pupU  of  Irenaeus,  belonged  to  the  same  theo- 
logical school.  He  was  celebrated  for'ds'compreheneive  learning  and 
literary  attainments,  and  yet  his  career  until  quite  recently  was  involved 
In  the  greatest  obscurity.  Eusebins,  who  is  the  first  to  refer  to  him, 
places  him  in  the  age  of  Alex.  Severus  (a.d.  222-235),  calls  him  a  bishop, 
without,  however,  naming  his  supposed  oriental  diocese,  which  even 
Jerome  was  unable  to  determine.  The  Liberian  list  of  Popes  of  a.d.  354, 
describes  him  as  Tppolytut  presbyter  who  was  burnt  in  Sardinia  about 
A.D.  235  along  with  the  Boman  bishop,  Pontianns  (§  41, 1).  In  the  fifth 
centnry,  the  Boman  church  gave  him  honour  as  a  martyr.  The  poet 
PmdentiuB  (f  a.d.  413)  who  himself  saw  the  crypt  in  which  his  bones 
were  laid  and  which  in  the  book  of  his  martyrdom  was  pictorially  repre- 
■ented,  celebrated  his  career  in  song.  According  to  him  Hippolytus  was 
an  adherent  of  theNovatian  schism  (;  41,  B),  but  returned  to  the  Catbolio 
church  and  sufiered  martyrdom  at  Portus  near  Borne.  According  to  his  | 
own  statement  quoted  by  Photins  he  was  a  hearer  of  the  doctrinal  I 
discourses  of  Irensaus.    A  statue  representing  him  in  a  sitting  posture  - 

•  "  Opera."  ed.  Harvey.  Cantab.,  1857.  Introd.  II.  "  Life  and  Wr. 
of  IreuffiUB."  EngL  transl.  in  Ante-Niccne  Lib.  2  vols.  EJin.,  1868, 
1869.  Lightfoot,  "  Churches  of  Gaul "  in  Contemp.  Review,  Aug.  1876. 
Lipsins,  "  IrenaBus,"  in  Smith's  "  Diet,  of  Chr.  Biog."  HI.  pp.  253-279. 
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Iwhich  was  exhumed  at  Eome  in  a.b.  1651,  has  on  the  back  ol  the  seat  ■ 
Mist  of  his  writings  along  with  an  Easier  cycle  of  sixteen  years  drawn  up 
\y  him  (S  56,  3).  Finally,  there  was  found  among  the  works  of  Origen  a 
treatise  on  the^griousjghn£So^calj2stgm3^ti 
wHeli  professes  to  be  the  first  book  of  a  writing  in  ten  books  found  in 
Greece  in  a.d.  1842,  Kot4  itaauv  alpiacav  ^eyxm.  Starting  from  the  • 
position,  and  seeking  to  establish  it,  that  the  heretics  have  got  their 
diictrines  not  from  holy  scripture,  hut  from  astrology,  pagan  mysteries 
find  the  Greek  philosophers,  this  treatise  is  generally  of  great  importance 
not  only  for  the  history  of  the  heresies  of  the  Gnostics  and  Monarchians, 
but  also  for  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  English  editor,  E.  Miller 
(Oxon.,  1851),  attributed  the  authorship  of  the  whole  to  Origen,  which, 
however,  from  the  complete  difference  of  style,  point  of  view  and  positiou 
was  soon  proved  to  be  untenable.  Since  the  writer  admits  that  he  was 
himself  the  author  of  a  book  Tlepl  rys  toO  irdiros  oifflas,  and  Photina 
ascribes  a  book  with  the  same  title  to  the  Boman  CaiuB  (No.  7),  Baur 
attributes  to  the  latter  the  composition  of  the  Blenchus.  Fhotius, 
however,  founds  his  opinion  simply  upon  an  apocryphal  note  on  the 
margin  of  his  copy  of  the  book.  facPJSPfiTJLbly. more  important  are  the 
evidences  for  the  Hippolytus  authorship,  which  is  now  almost  universally 

stlnafeAl.  The.®n^£kiuMiE^SC15Swm^^ 

P^Ji^^ofiOM:  The  book  Hepl  Trjs  toO  wdvTos  oitrias,  however,  appears 
there,  and  it  contains  the  statement  that  its  author  also  wrote  the 
Elenohus.  The  author  of  theElenehus  also  states  that  he  had  previously 
written  a  similar  work  in  a  shorter  form,  and  Photius  describes  such  a 
shorter  writing  of  Hippolytus,  dating  from  the  time  of  his  intercourse 
with  Irensens,  under  the  title  Sinrayfia  Karh  iraawv  alpi<rew.  Lipsius 
has  made  it  appear  extremely  probable  that  in  the  Libellus  adv.  omnes 
htEreticos  appended  to  Tertullian's  De  presscriptione  hriereticorum,  and  so 
usually  styled  a  treatise  of  the  Pseudo-Tertullian,  we  have  an  abbreviated 
Latin  reproduction  of  that  work  ;  for  this  one  as  well  as  the  other  brgins 
with  Dositheus  and  ends  with  Noetus,  and  both  deal  with  thirty-two 
heresies.  Epiphanius  and  Philastrius  have  used  it  largely  in  their 
beresiological  works.  The  discussion  in  the  Elenchua  agrees  therewith 
in  many  passages  but  also  in  many  is  essentially  different,  which,  how- 
ever, when  we  consider  the  much  later  date  of  the  first  named  treatise 
affords  no  convincing  evidence  against  the  theory  that  both  are  by  one 
author.  The  Elenohus  thereby  wins  a  high  importance  as  giving  inform- 
ation about  the  condition  of  the  Boman  chnrch  during  the  first  decades 
of  the  3rd  century,  about  the  position  of  the  author  who  describes  him- 
self in  bis  treatise  as  a  pupil  of  Iremeus,  about  his  own  and  his 
opponents'  way  of  viewing  things,  and  about  his  conflict  with  them 
leading  to  schism,  though  all  is  told  from  the  standpoint  of  an  interested 
party  (§§  33,  5;  41,  1).     A  considerable  fragment  directed  against  the 
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errors  of  Noetus  (§  33, 5)  was  perhaps  originally  a  part  of  his  Syntagma,— 
tbongh  not  perhaps  of  the  anonymous,  so-called  Little  Labyrinth  against 
the  Artemonites  (§  33,  3)  or  prob;\bly  against  the  Monarchians  generally, 
from  which  Ensebius  makes  extensive  quotations,  especially  about  the 
Theodotians.  This  work  is  ascribed  by  Fhotius  to  the  Boman  Caius,  but 
without  doubt  wrongly.  Great  probabiUty  has  been  given  to  the  recently 
advanced  idea  that  this  book  too  may  have  been  written  by  Hippolytus.' 
4.  The  Alexandrian  Church  Teachers, — a.  The  first  of  the  teachers  o< 
the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria  known  by  name  was  ?aI^Jgftlls,.^J,Jlp 
had  formerly  been  a  Stoic  nhilosopher.  About  a.d.  190  he  undertook  a 
missionary  journey  into  Southern  Arabia  or  India,  and  died  in  a.d.  202 
after  a  most  successful  and  useful  life.  Jerome  says  of  him :  Ilujua 
multi  quidem  in  s.  Scri.  exstant  Cormtuntarii,  sed  Magis  viva  voce  ecelesiis 
profuit.  Of  his  writings  none  are  preserved. — 6.  ?^tiMJglayias_Clemcns 
was  the  pupil  of  Panttenus  and  his  successor  at  the  catechetical  school 
in  Alexandria.  On  his  travels  undertaken  in  the  search  for  knowledge 
he  came  to  Alexandria  as  a  learned  pagan  philosopher,  where  probably 
Pantaenus  gained  an  influence  over  him  and  was  the  means  of  his  con- 
version. During  the  persecution  under  Septimius  Sevems  in  a.d.  202  he 
Bought  in  flight  to  escape  the  rage  of  the  heathens,  in  accordance  wilhr 
Matt.  X.  23.  But  he  continued  nnweariedly  by  writing  and  discourse  tos 
promote  the  interests  of  the  church  till  his  death  in  a.d.  220.  The  most| 
important  and  most  comprehensive  of  his  writings  is  the  work  in  three 
parts  of  which  the  first  part  entitled  Aoyos  vpoTpeimKbs  irpbs  "EXXj/j/as 
{Cohortatio  ad  Gracos)  with  great  e^en3ittire  of  learning  seeks  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  heathen  for  Christianity  by  proving  the  vanity 
of  heathenism ;  the  second  part,  '0.  ■g-cu5ayo>y6s  in  three  books,  with  a 
Hymnua  in  Salvatorem  attached,  gives  an  introduction  to  the  Christian 
life ;  and  the  third  part,  'SrpamTetsJStromata),  that  is,  patchwork,  so- 
called  from  the  aphoristic  style  and  the  variety  of  its  contents,  in  eight 
books,  setting  forth  the  deep  things  of  Christian  gnosis,  but  in  the  form 
rather  of  a  collection  of  materials  than  a  carefully  elaborated  treatise. 
The  little  tractate  Tltiirijf^inevos  a-Xoiijios  {Quis  dives  ealvetur)  shows 
how  even  wealth  ma;  be  made  contributory  to  salvation.    Among  his 


1  Many  works  ascribed  to  bim  have  been  lost ;  whatever  fragments  of 
these  exist  have  been  collected  by  Fabncius  and  Lagarde.  These  were 
Exeget.,  a  Com.  on  Daniel;  Apolog.,  lipbs  'louSalovs;  Folem.,  against 
Gnostics  and  Monarchians,  against  the  Asiatic  Obserranee  of  Easter 
(§  37,  2)  ;  Doginat.,  Uepl  Trjs  toS  Trivros  oufftas,  TIcpl  tou  'AvT-ix/jtorow,  Ilep! 
T^s  iytuTTiluTcut  (§  22,  4),  Tlepl  XV^'M'^"'' !  Hist.-ehron.,  Chronicle, 
and  Easter-Canon.— On  PhUosophonmena :  Dollinger,  "  Hippolytus  and 
Callistns."    Edin.  1876. 
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lost  treatises  the  most  important  was  the  "tTormrdirea  in  eight  books,  a,% 
expository  review  of  the  contents  of  holy  scripture.' 

5. — c.  Great  as  was  the  reputation  of  Clement,  he  was  far  outstripped 
by  his  pupil  and  suooeasor  Origenj^knowledged  by  pagan  and  Christian 
contemporaries  to  be  a  miracle  of  scholarship.  On  account  of  hia 
indomitable  diligence,  he  was  named„  'A.SaiiivTto!.  Celebrated  as  a 
philosopher,  philologist,  critic,  exegete,  dogmatist,  apologist,  polemist, 
etc.,  posterity  has  with  equal  right  honoured  bim  as  the  actual  founder 
of  an  ecclesiastical  and  scientific  theology,  and  reproached  him  as  the 
originator  of  many  heretical  opinions  (§§  51 ;  52,  6).  He  was  bom  of 
Christian  parents  at  Alexandria  about  a.d.  185.  was  ycl,nca|g4niTO^P'^  ^* 
father  Leonidas,  Pantaenns  and  Clement,  while  still  a  boy  encouraged 

n«iii—.^^ii   LI.  I  in  I         t..iuji»iM1i«ftl^^K>i^llnim1iB^W  II  _tj   j^^M-qfcj^^  n       -II     >iW 

his  father  when  he  suffered  as  a  martyr  under  Septimius  Severus  in  A.D. 
202,  became  the  support  of  his  helpless  mother  and  his  six  orphaned 
sisters,  and  was  called  in  a.d.  203  ^Lbjgt^agjggmetrins  to  be  teacher  of 
the  catechetical  school.  In  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  duties  of  his 
new  calling,  he  engaged  eagerly  in  the  study  of  philosophy  under  the 
Neo-Platonist  Ammouius  Saccas.  His  mode  of  life  was  extremely  simple 
and  from  his  youth  he  was  a  strict  ascetic.  In  his  eager  striving  after 
Christian  perfection  he  had  himself  emasculated,  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  Matt.  xix.  12,  but  afterwards  he  admitted  that  that  was  a  wrong  step. 
His  fame  advanced  from  day  to  day.  About  a.d.  211  he  visited  Borne. 
Accepting  an  honourable  invitation  in  a.d.  215  he  wrought  for  a  long 
time  as  a  missionary  in  Arabia,  he  was  then  appointed  by  the  celebrated 
Julia  Mammsea  (§  22,  i)  to  Antioch  in  a.d.  218 ;  and  in  A.D.  230  under- 
took in  the  interest  of  the  church  a  journey  to  Greece  through  Palestine, 
where  the  bishops  of  C^esarea  and  Jerusalem  admitted  him  to  the  rank  of 
a  presbyter.  His  own  bishop,  Demetrius,  jealous  of  the  daily  increasing 
fame  of  Origen  and  feeling  that  his  episcopal  rights  had  been  infringed 
upon,  recalled  him,  and  had  him  at  two  Alexandiian  Synods,  in  a.d.  231 
and  232,  arraigned  and  excommunicated  for  heresy,  self-mutilation  and 

{contempt. of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  his  office.  Origen  now  went  to 
Ceesarea,  and  there,  hor>]ured  and  protected  by  the  Emperor,  Philip  the 
Arabian,  opened  a Jheolqgioal  school.  His  literary  activity  here  reached 
its  climax.  But  nnder  Decius  he  was  oast  into  prison  at  Tyre,  in  AJ>. 
254,  and  died  in  consequence  of  terrible  tortures  which  he  endured 
heroically.  — Of   his  numerous  writings '  only  a  comparatively  small 

•  "  Opera.,"  ed.  Dindorf.  4  vols.  Oxon.,  1868.  "  Snpplementum 
Clemeutinum,  in  Zahn's  Forsch.  Vol.  iii.  Engl,  transl.  in  Ante- 
Nicene  Lib  2  vols.  Edin.,  18G7.  Bigg,  "  Chr.  Plat,  of  Alex."  Lectt. 
II.  III.  Oxf.,  1886.  Kaye,  "  Clement  of  Alexandria."  London,  1855. 
Eeuss,  "  Hist  of  Canon."    Edin.,  1884,  pp.  112-116. 

'  Jemme  reckons  them  at  2,000;  Epiphanius  at  6,000;  these  mual 
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number,  but  tliose  of  great  value,  are  preserved  ;  some  in  the  original, 
others  only  in  a  Latin  translation.  iV^o  the  department  of  Bibjical 
.Clitisasjll^elongs  the  fruit  of  J?6Jit!^^YP-?,. J-^,mb'  labour,  the  Bo-called 
Hexajil^jjthat  is,  a  placing  side  by  side  the  Hebrew  text  of  theOTT. 
(first  in  Hebr.  and  then  in  the  Gr.  letters)  and  the  existing  Greek 
translations  of  the  LXX.,  Aquila,  Symraachus  and  Theodotion ;  by 
the  addition  in  some  books  of  other  anonymous  translations,  it  came 
to  be  an  Ootopla  or  Enneapla.  By  critical  marks  on  the  margin  all 
variations  were  carefully  indicated.  The  enormous  bulk  of  fifty  volumes 
hindered  its  circulation  by  means  of  transcripts ;  but  the  original  lay 
in  the  library  at  Ctesarea  open  to  the  inspection  of  all,  until  lost,  probably 
in  the  sack  of  the  city  by  the  Arabians  in  a.d.  653.' — (2^^1lis  Exegetical 
works  consist  of  Sij/iticio-as  or  short  scholia  on  separat^iiEeult  passages, 
To/jLM  or  complete  commentaries  on  whole  books  of  the  bible,  and  'O/uXlai 
or  practical  expository  lectures.  Origen,  after  the  example  of  the 
Babbinista  and  Hellenists,  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation.  In  every  scripture  passage  he  distinguished 
a  threefold  sense,  as  tru/ta,  ifvx'^,  wev/ia,  first  a  literal,  and  then  a 
twofold  higher  sense,  the  tropical  or  moral,  and  tlie"pneumatieal  or 
mystical.  He  was  not  just  a  despiser  of  the  literal  sense,  but  the  un- 
folding of  the  mystical  sense  seemed  to  him  of  infinitely  greater  impor- 
tance. All  history  in  the  bible  is  a  picture  of  things  in  the  higher  world. 
Most  incidents  occurred  as  they  are  told ;  but  some,  the  literal  conception 
of  which  would  be  unworthy  or  irrational,  are  merely  typical,  without 
any  outward  historical  reality.  The  Old  Testament  language  is  typical 
in  a  twofold  sense :  for  the  Kew  Testament  history  and  for  the  heavenly 
realities.  The  New  Testament  language  is  typical  only  of  the  latter. 
He  regarded  the  whole  bible  as  inspired,  with  the  exception  of  the  books 
added  by  the  LXX.,  but  the  New  Testament  in  a,  higher  degree  than 
the  Old.  But  even  the  New  Testament  had  defects  which  will  only 
be  overcome  by  the  revelation  of  eternity. — {SyVlo  the  department  of 
Dogmatics  belongs  his  four  books  Ilepi  &pvuv,tsi  Principiis),  which  have 
come  down  to  ns  in  a  Latin  translation  of  Bufinns  with  arbitrary  inter- 
polations. His  XTpuiiaTiit  in  ten  books  which  sought  to  harmonize  the 
Christian  doctrine  with  Greek  philosophy  is  lost,  and  also  his  numerous 
writings  against  the  heretics.  His  comprehensive  apologetioal  work  in 
eight  books.  Contra  Celsnm  (§  23,  3),  has  come  down  to  us  complete.' 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Basil  the  Great  made  a  book  entirely  from 

include  the  thousands  of  separate  epistles  and  homilies.  Bigg,  "  Chr. 
Platonists  of  Alex."    Lectt.  IV.-VI.     Oxf.,  1886. 

'  Hexaplorum  quce  sujieraunt.    Ed.  Field.     Oxon.,  1871. 

»  Ed.  Selwyn.  Cantab.,  1876.  Engl,  transl.  of  0.  Celsum  and  Da 
Principiis,  in  Ante-Nicene  Library.    2  vols.    Edin.,  1869-1872. 
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his  writings  under  the  title  ^iXoKvOda,  which  contains  many  passagei 
from  lost  treatises,  and  a  valuable  original  fragment  from  his  Uepl  apxi^. 
His  principal  doctrinal  characteristics  are  the  following :  There  is  a  two- 
fold revelation,  the  primitive  revelation  in  conscience  to  which  the 
heathen  owe   their  aripnara  iXijeelas,  and  the  historical  revelation  in 
holy  scripture ;  there  are  three  degrees  of  religious  knowledge,  that  of 
the  ^iX<|  tIotis,  an  unreasoned  acceptance  of  the  truth,  wrought  by  God 
immediately  in  the  heart  of  men,  that  of  yvwats  or  irurr-^iiri  to  which  the 
reasoning  mind  of   man  can  reach  by  the  speculative  development  of 
scripture  revelation  in  his  life,  and  finally,  that  of  tro^la  or  Oeapla,  the 
vision  of  God,  the  full  enjoyment  of  which  is  attained  unto  only  here- 
after.   For  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  see  §  33,  6.    His  cosmological, 
angelogogical  and  anthropological  views  represent  a  mixture  of  Platonic, 
Gnostic  and  spiritualistic  ideas,  and  run  out  into  various  heterodoxies ; 
thus,  he  believes  in  timeless  or  eternal  creation,  an  ante-temporal  fall  of 
human  souls,  their  imprisonment  in  earthly  bodies,  he  denies  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  he  believed  in  the  animation  and  the  need  and 
capacity  of  redemption  of  the  stars  and  star-spirits,  in  the  restoration 
of  all  spirits  to  their  original,  ante-temporal  blessedness  and  holiness,, 
iTOKaTiaTaiTts  tot  ravTun/. — l^i^t  his  Ascetical  Works,  the  treatise  Uepl 
eixvs  with  an  ailmirable  exnTsition  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  a  Aoyoi 
rpvrpes-iKus  ds  liapripiov  have  been  preserved.    Of  his  numerous  epistles, 
the  Epistola  ad  Julium  Africanum  defends  against  his  correspondent  the 
genuineness  of  the  history  of  Susannah. 

6. — d.  Among  the  successors  of  Origen  -  in  the  school  of  Alexandria 
the  most  celebrated,  from  about  a.d.  232,  was  Siouysins  Alexandrinns. 

-■«.    iiiffiiii  ■  II  ud»»ff^pi— <— wm^—B 

He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  bishop  in  a.d.  247,  and  died  La  a.d.  265. 
In  speculative  power  he  was  inferior  to  his  teacher  Origer  His  special 
gift  was  that  of  Kvpipvriais.  He  was  honoured  by  his  own  contem- 
poraries with  the  title  of  The  Great.  Dui'ing  the  Decian  persecution 
he  manifested  wisdom  and  good  sense  as  well  as  courage  and  steadfast- 
ness. The  ecclesiastical  conflicts  of  his  age  afforded  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  testing  bis  noble  and  gentle  character,  as  well  as  his 
faithful  attachment  to  the  church  and  zeal  for  the  purity  of  its  doctrine, 
and  on  all  hands  his  self-denying  amiability  wrought  in  the  interests 
of  peace.  Of  his  much- praised  writings,  exegetioal,  ascetieal,  polemical 
ijlcpl  iwayyeKlav,  §  33,  9),  apologetioal  (Uepl  tpinus  against  the  Atomism 
of  Demooritus  and  Epicurus),  and  dogmatical  {§  33,  7),  only  fragments 
are  preserved,  mostly  from  his  Epistles  in  quotations  by  Eusebius.  We 
have,  however,  one  short  tract  complete  addressed  to  Novatian  at  Borne 
(No.  12),  containing  an  earnest  entreaty  that  he  should  abandon  his 
schismatic  rigorism. — g>yOregory  Thanmatnrgns  was  one  of  Origen's 
pupils  at  CiBsarea.  Qb^en  was  the  means  of  convertmg  TEe  trath- 
"aaeking^oa^nyouth  to  Christianity,  and  Gregory  clung  to  his  teacher 
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with  the  warmest  affection.  He  subBeqnently  became  bishop  of  hia 
native  oity  of  Neo-Co^sarea,  and  was  able  on  his  death  bed  in  ad.  270 
to  comfort  himself  with  the  reSection  that  he  left  to  his  Buccessor  no 
more  unbelievers  in  the  oity  than  his  prudecessor  had  loft  him  of 
believers  (their  nnmber  was  seventeen).  He  was  called  the  second 
Moses  and  the  power  of  working  miracles  was  ascribed  to  him.  We 
have  from  his  pen  a  panegyric  on  Origen,  an  Epistle  on  Church  Dis 
oipline,  a  Merd^pans  els  'EicK\Titniimii',  a  Confession  of  Faith  important 
for  the  history  of  the  Ante-Nicene  period  (§  50,  1)  :  'EkBotls  xifrrewt. 
Two  other  tracts  in  a  Syrian  trnnf^lation  are  ascribed  to  him :  To 
Philagrias  on  Consubstantiality,  and  To  Theopompiis  ou  the  Passibility 
of  God.  DrSteke,  however,  identifies  the  first-named  with  Oratip  45 
of  Gregory  Nazianzus  and  assigns  to  him  the  authorship.'— /( *The 
learned  presbyter  PamphUns  of  Caisarea.  the  friend  of  Eusebiuff '(§  47,  2) 
and  founder  of  a  jheql^g|ca[^^^eininary  an  J  i£e']"ce1ebrateT'  hbrary  of 
Qcesarea,  who  died  as  a  martyr  imder  Maximiuus,  belongs  to  tliis  group. 
His  Old  Testament  Commentaries  liare  been  lost.  In  pri.son  he  finished 
his  work  iu  five  books  which  he  nndertooK  jointly  with  Eusebius,  the 
Apology  for  Origen,  to  which  Eusebius  independently  added  a  sixth 
book.     Only  the  first  book  is  preserved  in  Bufiuus'  Latin  translation. 

7/^reek-speaking  Chnrch  Teachers  in  othei  ftaarters. — a.  Hegesiypus 
wwte  his   fiifiJbo!jkg,|Tyo/i}>j5aga:^j,abo_nW.D..  ISO,  ^riug  the  age  of  tne^ 
Roman  bishop  Eleutherus.    From  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, literature  and  traditions  Eusebius  concludes  that  he   was  a  Jew 
by  birth.     He  himself  says  distinctly  that  in  a.d.  15S  during'  the  tiuie 
of  bishop  Anicetus  he  was  staying  in  Some,  and  that  on  his  way  thither 
he  visited   Coiinth.     The    opinion  formerly  current  that  his  Hypo-^ 
mnemata  consisted  of  a  collection  of  historical  traditions  from  the  timaf 
of  the  Apostles  down  to  the  age  of  the  writer,  and  so  might  be  colled^ 
a  sort  of  Church  History,  arose  from  the  historical  character  of  the! 
contents  of  eight  quotations  made  from  this  treatise  by  Eusebius  in  his| 
own  Church  History.     It  is,  however,  not  borne  out  by  the  fact  that} 
what  Hegesippus  tells  in  his  detailed  narrative  of  the  end  of  James 
the  Just  (§  16,  3)  occurs,  not  in  the  first  or  second  but  iu  the  fifth  and 
last  book  of  his  treatise.    Moreover,  among  writers  against  the  heretics 
or  Gnostics,  Eusebius  enumerates  in  the  first  place  one  Hegesippus, 
having  it  would  seem  his  Hypomnemata  in  view.    From  this  circum- 
stance, in  conjunction  with  everythuig  else  quoted  from  and  told  abou^ 
him  by  Eusebius,  we  may  with   great   probability  conclude  that  the 
purpose  of  his  writing  was  to  confute  the  heresies  of  his  age.    In  doing* 


>  "  Gregory  Thanmaturgus,  Dionysins  of  Alex,  and  Archelaus,"  transL 
by  Prof.  Salmond. 
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BO  he  traces  them  partly  to  Gentile  Bonroes,  but  partly  and  mainly  to 
pre-Christian  Jewish  heresies,  seven  of  which  are  enumerated.  He 
treats  in  the  first  three  books  of  the  so-called  Gnostios  and  their  re- 
lations to  heathenism  and  false  Judaism.  Then  in  the  fourth  book 
he  discusses  the  heretical  Apocrypha  and,  as  contrasted  with  them,  the 
orthodox  ecclesiastical  writings,  mentioning  among  them  expressly  the 
Epistle  of  Clemens  Bomanns  to  the  Corinthians.  Finally,  in  the  fifth 
book,  he  proves  from  the  Apostolic  succession  of  the  leaders  of  the 
phuTch,  the  unity  and  truth  of  ecclesiastically  transmitted  doctrine.  The 
uistorical  value  of  his  writing,  owing  to  the  confusion  and  want  of 
Isritical  power  shown  in  the  instances  referred  to,  cannot  be  placed  very 
bigh.  The  school  of  Saur,  more  particularly  Sohwegler  (see  §  20), 
attached  greater  importance  to  him  as  a  supposed  representative  of  the 
imti-PauIine  Judaism  of  his  time.  The  value  of  his  testimony  in  this 
direction,  however,  is  reduced  by  his  acknowledgment  of  the  Epistle 
of  Clement  that  accords  so  high  a  place  to  the  Apostle  Paul.  His 
relations  to  Eome  and  Corinth,  with  his  j  ndgment  on  the  general  unity 
of  faith  in  the  church  of  his  age,  prove  that  he  would  be  by  no  means 
disposed  to  repudiate  the  Apostle  Paul  in  favour  of  any  Ebionitic 
tendency. — b.  Cains  of  Eome,  ^a  contemporary  of  bishop  Zephj^ua 
about  A.D.  210,  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  opponents  of  Montanism. 
Eusebius  who  characterizes  him  as  diHjp  iKKK-qaiacTtKos  and  XoyiiiraTot, 
quotes  four  times  from  his  now  lost  controversial  tract  in  dialogue  form 
against  Proclus  the  Eoman  Montanist  leader. 

Sextns  Julius  Africonos,  according  to  Suidas  a  native  of  Libya, 

part,  as  he  says  himself  in  his    Keffrois,  in  the   campaign  of 

^  /Septimus  Severus  against  Osrhoene  in  a.d.  195,  became  intimate  with 

the  Christian  king  Maanu  VIII.  of  Edessa,  whom  in  his  Chronographies 

he  calls  hpit  dvTjp,  and  was  often  companion  in  hunting  to  his  son 

and  successor  Alaanu  IX.     About  a.d.  220   we  find  him,  according  to 

Ensebius  and  others,  in  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  from  Nicopolis 

01  Emmaus  in  Palestine  petitioning  for  the  restoration  of  that  city. 

In  consequence  of  Origen  addressing  him  about  A.n.  227  as  iyarifrit 

J  d8eXi/>4i  it  has  Vrsen  rashly  concluded  that  he  was  then  a  presbyter  or 

*  at  leaat  of  clerical  rank.     The  five  books,  Xfovoypaflai,  were  his  first 

and  most  important  work.    This  work  whicfi'wM*  mown  partly  in  the 

original,  partly  in    the   citations  from  it  in  the  Eusebian  Chronicle 

(§  47  2),  together  with  its  Latin  continuation  by  Jerome  proved  a  main 

(source  of  information  in  general  history  during  the  Byzantine  period  and 
the  Latin  Middle  Age.  Beginning  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
fixing  the  whole  course  of  the  world's  development  at  6,000  years,  ha 
set  the  middle  point  of  this  period  to  the  age  of  Peleg  (Gen.  x.  26), 
and  in  accordance  with  the  chronology  of  the  LXZ.  and  reckoning  bj 
Olympiads,  proceeded  to  synchronize  biblical  and  profane  history.    He 
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assigned  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  of  the  thousand 
year  periods,  at  the  close  of  which  he  probably  expected  the  beginning 
of  the  millennium.  From  the  fragments  preserved  by  later  Byzantine 
ohroniolers,  Gelzer  has  attempted  to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the 
original  work,  carefully  indicating  its  sources  and  authorities.  Of  the 
other  works  of  At ricanns  we  have  in  a  complete  form  only  an  Epiine'to 
Origen, "  a  real  gem  of  brilliant  oiiticisin  spiced  wTtfaTgenne'touoh  of  fine 
irony"  (Gelzer),  which  combats  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the 
Pseudo-Daniel's  history  of  Susannah.  We  have  also  a  fragment  quoted 
in  Eusebitts  from  an  Epistle  to  a  certain  Aristides,  which  attempts  a 
reconciliation  of  the  genealogies  in  Matt,  and  Luke  by  distinguishing 
toiSm  rb/uf  and  TroiSes  ^inei  with  reference  to  Deut.  xxv.  6.  According 
to  Eusebius  '*  the  chronologist  Juhus  Africanus,"  according  to  Suidas 
"  Origen's  friend  Africanus  with  the  prienomen  Sextus,"  is  also  thi 
author  of  the  so  called  Kegrct  (embroidery),  a  great  comprehensive  worl 
of  which  only  fragments  have  been  preserved,  in  which  all  manner  ol 
wonderful  things  from  the  life  of  nature  and  men,  about  agriculture, 
oattle  breeding,  warfare,  etc.,  were  recorded,  so  that  it  had  the  seconda: 
title  IIa/xlSa{a.  The  excessive  details  of  pagan  superstition  here  reported,! 
much  of  which,  each  as  that  relating  to  the  secret  worship  of  Venus, 
was  distinctly  immoral,  and  its  dependence  on  the  secret  writings  of 
the  Egyptians  seem  now  as  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  standpoint  of  a 
believing  Christian,  as  with  the  sharpness  of  intellect  shown  in  his 
criticism  of  the  letter  of  Susannah.  It  has  therefore  been  assumed  that 
alongside  of  the  Christian  chronologist  Julius  Africanus  there  was  a 
pagan  Julius  Africanus  who  wrote  the  KeaTot,—  or,  seeing  the  identity 
of  the  two  is  strongly  evidenced  both  on  internal  and  external  grounds, 
the  composition  of  the  Ke<rro(  is  assigned  to  a  period  when  the  author 
was  still  a  heathen.  The  facts,  however,  that  the  Chronicles  close  wit 
A.D.  221  and  that  the  Eeorof  is  dedicated  to  Alex.  Severus  (a.d.  222-235) 
seem  to  guarantee  the  earlier  composition  of  the  Chronicles.  Thi 
author  of  the  Ecarof,  too,  by  his  quotation  of  Fs.  xxxiv.  9  with  the 
formula  6tla  fi-ZjiMTa,  shows  himself  a  Christian,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  author  of  the  Chronicles  says  that  at  great  cost  he  had  made  him- 
■eli  acquainted  in  Egypt  with  a  celebrated  secret  book. 

9. — d.  Methodius  bishop  of  Olympus  in  Lyoia,  subsequently  at  Tyre, 
a  man  highly  esteemed  m  his  day,  died  as  a  martyr  in  a.d.  311.  He 
was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  spiritualiBm  prevailing  in  the  school  of 
Origen,  Hi"  Sv/iirariop  twv  Slxa  irapBipiav  is  a  dialogue  between  several 
virgins  regarding  the  excellence  of  virginity  written  in  eloquent  and 
glowing  language  (transl.  in  Ante-Nicene  Lib.  Edin.,  1870).  Of  his 
other  works  only  outlines  and  fragments  are  preserved  by  Epiphanius 
and  Photius.  To  these  belong  Uepl  aire^ovatov  ko!  ttoO^v  ica/cd,  a 
poUuiic  against  the  Platonic-Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter 
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as  tlie  lUtimate  ground  and  cause  of  sin,  •which  are  to  be  sought  rather 
i;in  ILe  misuse  of  human  freedom  i^e  dialogues  Uepl  draffrdcreu!  and 
ilUpl  tUv  yefj/riTCiv,  the  former  of  whroh  combats  Origen-s   doctrine  of 
I  the  resurrection,  and  the  latter  his  doctrine  of  creation.     His  con- 
troversial  treatise  against  Porphyry  {§  23,  3)  has  been  completely  lost.— 
,.e.  The  majtyr  Laeian  of  Samosata,  born  and  brought  up  in  Kdessa,  was 
ipresbyter  of  Antioch  and  co-founder  of  the  theological  school  there  that 
ibecame  so  famous  (§  47,  1),  where  he,  deposed  by  a  Syrian  Synod  of 
Ia.d.,  2G9,  and  persecuted  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian  in  a.d.  272,  as 
]  supporter  of  bishop  Paul  of  Samosata  (§  33,  8),  maintained  his  position 
[  under  the  three  following  bishops  (till  a.d.  303)  apart  from  the  official 
I  church,  and  died  a  painful  martyr's  death  under  the  Emperor  Maximinns 
I  in  ^.D.^ZlSj     That  secession,  however,  was  occasioned  less   perhaps 
through  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical,  than  through  national  and  political, 
anti- Roman  and  Syrian  sympathies  with  his  heretical  countrymen  of 
Samosata.     For  though  in  the  Arian  controversy  (§  50,  1)  Lueian  un- 
doubtedly appears  aaWeJA^eT^'lE&r'TnB^iSSL^tjKiiiibWgiosX  view 
first  recoonised  and  combatea  as  hereficalmms  pupil  Anus  m  a.d.  alS, 
this  was  certamly  essentially  different  from  Jhe  Jtoctrinejjf^  tne_  tt*™?*" 
Batiani  "l¥ouT  tiucian^s'  literary  activity  only  the  scantiest  information 
has  come  down  to  us.     His^mostjamous  work  was  his  cntical  reviaon 
of  the  Text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamentsj  which  according  to  Terome 
was  officially  sanctioned  in  the  dioceses  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioon 
and  Constantinople,  and  tbus  probably  lies  at  the  basis  of  Theodoret's 
and  Chiysoatom's  exegetical  writings.     Eufinus'  Latin  translation  of 
Eustbiua'  Church  History  gives  an  extract  from  the  "  Apologetical  Dis- 
course "  in  which  he  seems  to  have  openly  confessed  and  vindicated 
his  Christian  faith  before  his  heathen  judge. 

2.  Church  Fathers  Writing  in  Latin. 

10.  The  Church  Teachers  of  North  Africa. — ftnintns  Septimius  Florens 
/Tertnllianns  was  the  son  of  a  heathen  centurion  of  Carthage,  distin- 
sorutlied  as  an  advocate  and  rhetorician,  converted  somewhat  late  in  life, 
I  about  A.D.  190,  and,  after  a  long  residence  in  Borne,  made  presbyter  at 
Oarthiige  in  a.d.  220.    He  was  of  a  fiery  and  energetic  character,  in  his 
nritings  as  well  as  in  his  life  pre-eminently  a  man  of  force,  with  burning 
enthusiasm  for  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  unsparingly  rigorous  toward  him- 
self and  others.    His  "  Punic  style  "  is  terse,  pictorial  and  rhetorical, 
his  thoughts  are  original,  brilliant  and  profound,  his  eloquence  trans- 
porting, his  dialectic  clear  and  convincing,  his  polemic  crushing,  et 
livened  with  sharp  wit  and  biting  sarcasm.     He  shows  himself  the  tho- 
roughly nccomplished  jurist   in  his  use   of  legal  terminology  and  alao 
in   the  acuteness  of  his  deductions  and  demonstrations.    Fanatically 
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opposed  to  heathen  philoBophy,  though  himself  trained  in  the  Isnowledgn 
of  it,  a  zealous  opponent  of  Onostieism,  in  favour  of  strict  asceticism 
and  hostile  to  every  form  of  worldliness,  he  finally  attached  himself, 
about  A.D.  220,  to  theparty  of  the  Montanists  (§  iO,  3).  Here  he  fouudj 
the  iorm'o/  ruligion  in  which  his  whole  manner  of  thought  and  feeUng,! 
tlie  energy  of  his  will,  the  wurmth  of  his  emotions,  his  strong  and  force-| 
ful  imagination,  his  inclination  to  rigorous  asceticism,  his  love  of  baldi 
realism,  could  be  developed  in  all  power  and  fulness,  without  let  or  hin  | 
drance.  If  amid  all  his  enthusiasm  for  Moutanismhe  kept  clear  of  many 
of  its  absurdities,  he  had  for  this  to  thank  his  own  strong  common  sense, 
and  also,  much  as  he  affected  to  despise  it,  his  early  scientific  training. 
He  at  first  wiote  his  compositions  in  Greek,  but  afterwards  exclusively  i 
in  Latin,  into  which  he  also  translated  the  most  important  of  his  earlier/ 
writings.  He  is  perhaps  not  the  first  who  treated  ol  the  Cliristian  truth 
in  this  language  (No.  12,  a),  but  he  has  been  rightly  recognised  as  the 
actual  creator  of  ecclesiastical  Latin.  His  writings  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups.  Oj/ipologetical  and_Coiitroy«sial__Treati^s_es  against  Jejvs 
and^agans,  whfoh  belong  to  his  pre-Montaniiit  period.  The  mobt  im- 
portant and  instructive  of  these  is  the  Apologelicm  ado.  Geiites,  addressed 
iSJfe§.^2S!9H..B9X§£B2Ji.  -^  reproduction  of  this  work  intended  for  the 
general  public,  less  learned,  but  more  vigorous,  scathing  and  uncompro- 
mising, is  the  treatise  in  two  books  entitled  Ad  Nationes.  In  the  work 
Ad  Scapulam,  who  as  Proconsul  of  Africa  under  Septimius  Severus  bad 
persecuted  the  Christians  with  unsparing  cruelty,  lie  calls  him  to  account 
for  this  with  all  earnestness  and  plainness  of  speech  In  the  book,  De 
teatittwnio  animie  he  carries  out  more  fully  the  thought  already  expressed 
in  the  Apologeticiis  c.  17  of  the  Anima  huiiiaiui  'naturuliier  Christiana, 
and  proves  in  an  ingenious  manuer  that  Cbridtiauity  alone  meets  tKe 
religious  needs  of  humanity.  The  book  Adv.  Judaws  had  its  origin 
ostensibly  in  a  public  disputation  with  the  Jews,  in  which  the  interrup- 
tions of  his  audience  interferes  with  the  flow  of  his  discourse. — hy^aa- 
faoYerBJal  Treatises  against  the  Heretics,  In  the  tract  De  pras^piione 
hareticorum  he  proves  that  the  Catholic  church,  because  in  prescriptive 
possession  of  the  field  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  is  entitled  on  the 
legal  ground  of  prcesoriplio  to  be  relieved  of  the  task  of  advancing  proof 
of  her  claims,  while  the  heretics  on  the  other  hand  are  bound  to  eslab- 
Ugh  their  pretensions.  A  heresiological  appendix  to  this  book  has  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  TertuUian  (see  No.  3).  He  combats  tlis 
Gnostics  in  the  writings:  Dc^ftagtimoj^ogainst  the  Gnostic  rejection  of 
waterbagtism) ;  Adv.  Sermojienemj^Ajlo.^Va[rT^iia'iw 
Anti-Gnostic  treatise,  which  maintains  the  creatureliness,  yea,  tlie 
materiality  of  the  soul,  traces  its  origin  to  sexual  intercourse,  and  its 
mortality  to  Adam's  sin) ;  De  came  Ghristi  (Anti-Docetic) :  De  resurrec- 
Hnie  camit  Scorpiace  (an  antidote  to  the  scorpion-poison  of  the  Gno.stio 
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heresy);  finaJljjJihe  five  bookB,  ^ttv^Marcionem.  The  book  Adv. 
PraxcamiB  direoteTagainst"EeKtnplwsrnnr''(r3Sr4).  In  this  work 
his  realism  roaches  its  climax  at  o.  7  in  the  statement :  "  QuU  enim 
negabit,  Deum  corpus  esee,  etsi  Detta  spiritwi  estt  Spiritm  enim  corpia 
mi  generis  in  sua  c^ffie,"— where,  however,  h«  ia  careful  to  state  thai 
with  him  corpus  and  substantia  are  identical  ideas,  eo  that  he  can  also 
say  in  0. 10  (i«  came  Christi  :  "  Omne  quod  est.  corpus  est  aui  generis. 
Nihil  est  incoi'porale  nisi  quod  non  est." — c/ Practical  and  Ascetical 
Treatises.  His  pre-Montauist  writings  are  ohifeaoterized  by  moderation 
Bs^oru^red  with_the  fanatical  ■^igoEJ^^'^'^  scornful  bitterness  against 
the  Psychical,  i.e.  the  Catholics,  disglajed  in  Jhose_of  ^ejfontamst 
period.  To  the  former  class  belong:  i)e  oratione  (exposition  of  the 
tord's  Prayer) ;  JiiMisHsm  (ne8g^sit2jjJ..7.9Jjar,l!ftPii?iaK<iiaaEPTOyal  of 
infant  baptism) ;  De_^7u{eijl^jj_jPe  uWo(naj;_^(Z  Martyres ;  De  specta- 
culis ;  De  cultu  feminarum  (against  feminine  love  of  dress) ;  De 
patientia;  Ad  uxorem  (a  sort  of  testament  for  his  wife,  with  the  exhor- 
tation after  his  death  not  to  marry  again,  bat  at  least  in  no  case  to 
marry  an  unbeliever).  To  the  Montanist  period  belong :  De  virginibtu 
velandis;  De  corona  tinlitis  (defending  a  Christian  soldier  who  suffered 
imprisonment  for  refusing  to  wear  the  soldier's  crown) ;  De  fuga  in  pcr- 
^lecutione  (which  with  fanatical  decision  is  declared  to  be  a  reuuunialion 
of  Christianity) ;  De  exhortations  castitatis  and  De  monogamia  (both 
against  second  marriages  which  are  treated  as  fornication  and  adultery) ; 
De  pudicitia  (recalling  his  milder  opinion  given  in  his  earlier  treatise 
De  pcenitentia,  that  every  mortal  sin  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  God, 
with  the  possibility  of  reconciliation) ;  De  jejuniis  adv.  Psychicot  (vindi- 
cation of  the  fasting  discipline  of  the  Montanists,  §  40,  4) ;  De  palUo 
(an  essay  full  of  wit  and  humour  in  answer  to  the  taunts  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  about  his  throwing  off  the  toga  and  donning  the  philoBopher'g 
mantle,  i.e.  the  Pallium,  which  even  the  Ascetics  might  wear.' 

11..  TbaBcins  Carilios  Cvprianns,  descended  (rqm,,a,jjelebra_ted^ pagan 
family  in  Carthage,  was  at  first  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  then,  after  his 
conversion  in  a.d.  245,  a  presbyter  and  from  a.d.  248  bishop  in  his  native 
cit^.  During  the  J|)99|(yq  persecution  the  hatred  of  the  heathen  mom 
expressed  itself  in  the  cry  Guprianum  ad  leonem;  but  he  withdrew  him»j 
self  for  a  time  in  flight  into  the  desert  in  a.d.  250,  from  whence  het 
guided  the  affairs  of  the  church  by  his  Epistles,  and  returned  in  the 
following  year  when  respite  had  been  given.    The  disturbances  that  had 


'  Neander,  "  Antignosticus,  or  the  Spirit  of  TertuU.,"  appended  to 
"Hist,  of  Planting  of  Chr.  Church."  2  vols.  Lond.,  1851.  Kaye, 
"  Efloles.  Hist,  of  2nd  and  8rd  Cents,  illustr.  from  Wr  of  TertuU."  2  ed. 
Camb.,  1829,  TertuUian,  "  Works."  8  vols.  Ante-Nicene  Lib.  Edin  " 
1869. 
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meanwhile  arisen  afforded  liim  abundant  oijportuiiity  for  the  exeroiae 
of  that  wisdom  and  gentleness  which  characterized  bim,  and  the  ear- 
nestness, energy  and  moderation  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  his  Christian 
tact  and  prudence  all  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  dealing,  on  the  one 
band,  with  the  fallen  who  sought  restoration,  and  on  the  other,  the 
rigorous  schismatics  who  opposed  them  (§  41,  2).  When  persecution 
again  broke  out  under  Yalerian  in  a.d.  257  he  was  banished  to  thQ^igjert 
Curubis,  and  when  he  returned  to  ^his  oppressed  people  in  A.iCgSlThe 
was  beheaded.  His  epoch-making  significance  lies  not  so  much  in  his 
theological  productions  as  in  his  energetic  and  successful  struggle  for 
the  unity  of  the  church  as  represented  by  the  monarchical  position  oi 
the  episcopate,  and  in  his  making  salvation  absolutely  dependent  upon 
submission  to  episcopal  authority,  as  well  as  in  the  powerful  impetus 
giren  by  ^^^  to  the  tendency  to  view  ecclesiastical  piety  as  an  opus 
operalum  (§  39).  As  a  theologian  and  writer  he  mainly  attaches  him- 
self to  the  giant  TertuUian,  whose  thoughts  he  reproduces  in  his  works, 
vrith  the  excision,  however,  of  their  Montanist  eitravaganees.  Jerome 
relates  that  no  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  call  to  his  amanuensis : 
DamagistrumI  In  originality,  pmfundity,  force  and  fulness  of  thought, 
■8  well  as  in  speculative  and  dialectic  gifts,  he  stands  indeed  far  below 
Tertullian,  but  in  lucidity  and  easy  fiow  of  language  and  pleasant 
exposition  he  far  surpasses  him.  His  eighty-one  Epistles  are  of  supreme 
importance  for  the  Ch.  Hist,  of  histimes,  anct  next  to  them  in"  value  ig 
thfllreatise^^De  imitate" eccIeff8i^''(§'357VJ^~Hi3~Ei5cr"aBri)orta(Mms. 
de  gratia  Dei,  the  first  writing  produced  after  his  conversion,  contains 
treatises  on  the  leadings  of  God's  grace  and  the  blessedness  of  the 
Christian  life  as  contrasted  with  the  blackness  of  the  life  of  the  pagan 
world.  The  Apologetical  writings  De  idolorum  vanitate  and  Tettimonia 
adv.  Judceos,  U.  iii.,  have  no  claims  to  independence  and  originality. 
This  applies  also  more  or  less  to  his  ascetical  tracts :  De  habitu  virginum, 
De  morlalitate,  De  exhortations  martyrii,  ]OeUi£siSj^  De  oratione  dominica, 
DeTorw  pdtientia,  De  zeh  et  livore,  etc.  His  work  De  opere  et  eleeniosynit 
specially  contributed  to  the  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  works.' 
12.  VarioQS  Ecclesiastical  Writers  using  the  Latin  Tongue. — a.  The 
Roman  attorney  Miaacins  Jglix,  probably  of  Cirta  in  Africa,  wrote  under 
the  title  of  Octaoiusa  brilliant  Apology,  expressed  in  a  fine  Latin  diction, 
in  the  formT'oTT'convcrsation  between  his  two  friends  the  Christian 
Octavius  and  the  heathen  Ciecilius,  which  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
the  latter.    It  is  matter  of  dispute  whether  it  was  composed  before  or  after 

'  "  Cyprian's  Treatises  and  Epistles : "  Lib.  of  Fathers.  2  vols. 
Oxf.,  1839,  1844.  "  Writings  of  Cyprian : "  Ante-Nicene  Lib.  2  vols. 
Edin.,  1868.  Poole,  "Life  and  Times  of  C."  Oxf.,  1840.  ressensfi, 
"  Martyrs  and  Apologists."    Lond.,  1879,  pp.  414-438. 
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I  Tertollian's  Apologeticns,  and  to  which  of  the  two  the  origin  of  thoaghta 
I  and  expressions  common  to  hoth  is  to  be  assigned.  Becently  Ebert 
has  maintained  the  opinion  that  Minacins  is  the  older,  and  this  view 
has  obtained  many  adherents ;  whereas  the  contrary  theory  of  Schultzo 
bas  reached  its  climax  in  assigning  the  composition  of  the  Octaviu-i  to 
A.D.  300-803,  60  that  he  is  obliged  to  ascribe  the  Octavius  as  well  as  the 
Apologeticns  to  a  compiler  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  ceutury,  plagiarizing 
from  Cyprian's  treatise  De  idolorum  vanitate  I — ft.yCommotonnB,  bom 
at  Gaza,  was  won  to  Christianity  by  readipig  holy/Beriptnre,  _  and  wrote 
about _A.D.^2^Q  his  Instructionei  adv.  Gentium  Deot,  consisting  of  eighty 
acrostic  poems  in  rhyming  hexameters  and  scarcely  intelligible,  bar- 
barous Latin.  His  CarfHen  apologeticum  adv.  Jud.  et  Gent,  was  first 
published  in  1852,— ^ The  writinga_  of  his  contemporary  the  scbis- 
matical  Hovatian  ot/Rorae  (§  41,  3)  show  bim  to  have  been  a"man  oFno 
ordinary^d^maticn^Dcl  raeg^icafabiS^  S:  c^ 

iicgula  ^/Mciu^irected'TnXTutorffiiffiSfibnist  sense  against  the  Monar- 
chians  (§  33).    The  Epiitola  de  cibis  Judaici  repudiates  any  obligation 
on  the  part  of  Christians  to  observe  the  Old  Testament  laws  about  food ; 
and  the  Epistola  Cleri  Rpmani  advocates  mUder  measures  in  the  peni- 
tential discipline. — d.^^nobius  was  born  at  Sicca  in  Africa,  where  he 
was  engaged  as  a  tejioher  of  eloquence  about  a.d.  300.    Fo^  aj,ragjime 
lie  was  hostUely  inclined  toward  Christianity,  but  underwent  a  change 
of  mind  by  means  of  a  vision  in  a  dream.     The  bishop  distrusted  him 
and  had  misgivings  about  admitting  him  to  baptism,  but  he  convinced 
him  of  the  honesty  of  his  intentions  by  composing  the  seven  bool^s  of 
i  Disinitationes  adv.  Gentes.      This  treatise  betrays  everywhere  defective 
I  understanding  of  the  Christian  truth ;  but  he  is  more  suocesslol  in  com- 
I  bating  the  old  religion  than  in  defending  the  new. — jrThe  bishop 
Tictorinus  of  Pettau  (Petavium  in  Styria),  who  died  a  manvi  during  the 
Diocletian  persecution  in  A.n.  303,  wrote  "omg'pntoi^  "^  jfeSjQli.fifi'l 
■5syi'£^.?feiaSBt.,hooks  that  are  nojonger^extant.     Only  TtolS^t  De 
fabrica  mvndi  on  Gen.  i.  and  Scholia  on  the  Apocalypse  have  been  pre- 
served. — ^^^ncina  ftghys  Fiymji^y^  ^aptiyntins  (f  about  a.d.  330),  prob- 
ably of  Ifelian  descent,  but  a  pupil  of  Amobius  in  Africa,  was  appointed 
jby  Diocletian  teacher  _of_I^tinjeloquence_at  Nicomedia.    At  that  place 
labout  A.D.  301  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  an3*resigned  bis  ofiSoe 
;on  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution.     Constantine  the  Great  subsequently 
oommitted  to  him  th a  education  of  ms  son  Cr?fJP°?_' _y "°'  **  "'^  father's 
command,  yraB.^^^^cu^J^m^^^DT^eTl^i^nhiB^mtings  he  seems  to 
have  been  amiable  and  unassuming,  a  man  of  wide  reading,  liberal 
culture  and  a  warm  heart.      The  purity  of  his  Latin  style  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  composition,  in  which  he  excels  all  the  Church  Fathers, 
has  won  for  him  the  honourable  name  of  the  Christian  Cicero.     We 
often  miss  iu  Kirwnifings'grip,  depth  and  acutcness  of  tMnking ;  espeoi- 
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ally  in  their  theological  sections  we  meet  with  many  imperfections  and 
inistaltes.  He  was  not  only  carried  away  by  a  fanatical  ohilia3m,  but 
adopted  also  manT^opimons'M' a°13!amc^Srn 'Bor?r''TEe"TnntfitHo%"»'" 
divij^eja  seven  bks.,  a  complete  exposition  and  (leTeuce  of  the  Christian 
faith,  is  his  principal  work.  The  Epitome  div.  imt.  is  an  abstract  of  the 
larger  works  prepared  by  himself  with  the  addition  of  many  new  thonghts. 
His  book  De  mortibus  persecutorum  (Engl,  trans,  by  Dr.  Burnett :  "  Ee- 
lation  of  the  Death  of  the  Primitive  Persecutors."  Amsterdam,  1687), 
contains  a  rhetorically  coloured  description  of  the  earlier  persecutions 
as  well  as  of  those  witnessed  by  himself  during  his  residence  in  Nico- 
media.  It  is  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  period  but  must 
be  carefully  sifted  owing  to  its  strongly  partisan  character.  Not  only 
the  joy  of  the  martyrs  but  also  the  proof  of  a  divine  Nemesis  in  the 
lives  of  the  persecutors  are  regarded  as  demonstrating  the  truth  of 
Gliristianity.  The  tract  De  ira  Dei  seeks  to  prove  the  failure  of  Greeli 
philosophy  to  combine  the  ideas  of  justice  and  goodness  in  its  conception 
of  God.  The  book  De  opificio  Dei  proves  from  the  wonderful  structure  of 
the  human  body  thr"Wi3aOTn)r"atVlne  providence.  Jerome  praises  him 
as  a  poet ;  but  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  him  only  one  on  the  bird  phosnix 
which,  as  it  rises  into  life  out  of  its  own  ashes  is  regarded  as  a  symbol 
immortality  and  the  resurrection,  can  lay  any  claim  to  authenticity. 


i 


§  32.  Thb  Apocryphal  and  Pseudepigraphical 

LiTEEATURE.l 

The  practice,  so  widely  spread   in  pre-Christian   times' 
among  pagans  and  Jews,  of  publishing  treatises  as  original 
and  primitive   divine  revelations  which   had  no   claim  to ; 
such   a   title   found   favour  among   Christians  of  the   first! 
centuries,  and  was  continued  far  down  into  the  Greek  and| 
Latin  Middle   Ages.     The  majority  of  the  apocryphal  or' 
anonymous   and^jgseudepigrap^ic^^vritings   were  issued _in 
8U))port  of  heresies  Ebionite  or  Gnostic.     Many,  however, 
were  free  from  heretical  taint  and  were  simply  undertaken 
for  the   purpose   of  glorifying   Christianity  by  what   was 
then  regarded  as  a  harmless  pia  frans  through  a  vaticinia 
post  eventum,  or  of  filling  up  blanlcs  in  the  early  history 

'  Dillmann,  "  Pseudepigraph.  des  A.  Ts."  Herzog,  xii.  341.  Eeuss, 
"  Hist,  of  the  N.  T."  Edin.,  1884.  Salmon,  "  lutrod.  to  N.  T."  2nd 
ad.     Loud.,  1886. 
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with  myths  and  fables  already  existing  or  else  devised  for 
the  occasion.  They  took  the  subjects  of  their  romances 
partly  from  the  field  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  partly  from 
the  field  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  form  of  Gospels, 
Acts,  Apostolic  Epistles  and  Apocalypses.  A  number  of 
them  are  professedly  drawn  from  the  prophecies  of  old 
heathen  seers.  Of  greater  importance,  especially  for  the 
history  of  the  constitution,  worship  and  discipline  of  the 
church  are  the  Eccles.  Constitutions  put  forth  under  the 
names  of  Apostles.  ^UEje£Oug,jjgo^g;^i^Acts^o^ 
are  for  the  most  part  utterly  useless  as  historical  sources. 


■'  --■^>**-"-"WSB»i*I'>.>C^  ■-  -J--i---l=~---.- 


1.  Professedly  Old  Heathen  Frophecies. — Of  these  the  SibylUne  Writinci 
occnpy  the  moBt  conspicuons  place.  The  Grsco-Boman  legend  of  the 
Sibyls,  (Tiow  poiXi]  (Mol.  for  deov  /SoiJXij),  i.e.  prophetesses  of  pagan  an- 
tiquity, vi&a  wrought  up  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  interests  of  Judaism 
and  afterwards  of  Christianity,  especially  of  Ebionite  heresy.  The  ex- 
tant collection  of  such  oracles  in  fourteen  books  were  compiled  in  the  5th 
or  6th  century.  It  contains  in  Greek  verses  prophecies  partly  purely 
Jewish,  partly  Jewish  wrought  up  by  a  Christian  band,  partly  ongmally' 
Christian,  about  the  history  of  the  world,  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Chnst, 
the  persecutions  of  His  disciples  and  the  stages  in  the  final  development 
of  His  kingdom.  The  Christian  participation  in  the  composition  of  the 
Sibylline  oracles  began  in  the  first  century ,"B6on  after  tfie~iiTupibn  of 
Vesuvius  in  a.d.  79,  and  c6nfm"neot'^"wn  Itbih'e  5th  beiitury.  The  Apolo- 
gists, especially  Lactantins,  made  such  abundant  use  of  these  propheoiei 
that  the  heathens  nicknamed  them  SibylUsts. — Of  the  propheoies^  about 
the  coming  oiE  Christ  ascribed  lo  an~ancienif^rsian  seer,  Hystaspes,  none 
have  been  preserved. 

2.  Old  Testament  Fsendepigiaplis.' — These  are  mostly  of  Jewish  Origin, 
of  which,  however,  many  were  held  by  the  early  Christians  in  high 
esteem. — a/T!o  this  class  belongs  pre-eminently  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
written  originally  in  Hebrew  in  the  last  century  before  Christ,  qnotedT  in 
the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  recovered  only  in  an  Etbiopio  translation  in  a.d. 
1821.  In  its  present  form  in  which  a  great  number  of  older  writings 
about  Enoch  and  Noah  have  been  wrought  up,  the  book  embraces  ac- 
counts of  the  fall  of  a  certain  part  of  the  angels  (Gen.  vi.  1-4  ;  Jude  6  ; 
and  2  Pet.  ii.  4),  also  slatemeuts  of  the  holy  angels  about  the  mysteries 
of  heaven  and  heU,  the  earth  and  paradise,  about  the  coming  of  the 

'  "  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  V.T."    Ed.  2.    Hamb..  1722. 
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Messiah,  etc. — l.Jfke  Assnmptio  Mosis  (dxiXij/'ts),  from  which,  according 
to  Origen,  thejreference  to  the  dispute  between  Michael  and  Satan  abont 
the  body  of  Moses  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  taken,  was  discovered  by  the 
librarian  Ceriani  at  Milan.  He  found  the  first  part  of  this  book  in  an 
old  Latin  translation  and  published  it  in  a.d.  18C0.  In  the  exej;dse^of^ 
his  offiojal  £ift_M^esjproghesies^o  Joshua_  about  the  fnt  fortunes  of 
his  nation  down  to  the  a^enrm^  of  _the  Messiah.  The  second  part, 
which  is  wanting,  dealt  with  the  translation  of  Mosea.  The  exact  date 
of  its  composition  is  not  determined,  but  it  may  be  perhaps  assigned  to 
the  first  Christian  century..— c.  The  so-called  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  is 
first  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  It  is  an  Apocalypse  after 
the  manner  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  It  was  probably  wrilten  originallyj 
in  Greek  but  we  possess  only  translations:  a  Latin  one  and  four  oriental' 
cues — Ethiopic,  Arabic,  Syriac  and  Armenian.  From  these  oriental 
translations  the  blanks  in  the  Latin  version  have  been  supplied,  and  its 
later  Christian  interpolations  have  been  detected.  The  angi'l  Uriel  in 
seven  visions  makes  known  to  the  weeping  Ezra  the  signs  of  the  approach- 
ing destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  decay  of  the  Eomau  empire,  the  fonnling 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  etc.  The  fifth  vision  of  the  eagle  with  twelve 
wings  and  three  heads  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  its  composition  to  the 
time  of  Domitian. — d^Iu  the  year  1843  the  missionary  Krapff  sent 
to  Tiibingen  the  title  of  an  Ethiopic  Codox,  in  which  Ewald  recognised 
the  writing  referred  to  freciuently  by  the  Church  Fathers  as  the  Book 
ofJ^Uees  J]^jge^igja)^  ^^  tlje  ^ittlfi^^en^ja  {A.cTrToy^ve(ns).  This  book, 
written  probably  about  a.d.  50  or  CO,  is  a  complete  summary  of  the 
Jewish  le^eudajrymat^rabout  the  early  biblical  history  from  ffie  creation 
down  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  divided  into  fifty  jubilee  peiiod.s.  The 
name  Littlf  Genesis  was  given  it,  notwithstanding  its  large  dinleusions, 
as  indicating  a  Genesis  of  the  second  rank.' 

8.  The  following  Pseudepigraphs  are  of_Qiri8tian_0rigin. — a.  The  short 
romantic  History  of  Assenath,  daughter  of  Potiphar  and  wife  of  Joseph 
(Gen.  xli.  45).  Its  main  point  is  the  conversion  of  Assenath  by  an 
angel.-/-&  JTke  Testaments  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs,  after  the  style  of  Gen. 
xlix.,  w?!uen  in  Greek  in  the  §n3~cenf.,  and  quoted  by  Origen.  As  in 
this  chapter  of  Gen.  referred  to  parting  counsels  are  put  in  the  mouth  of 
Jacob,  they  are  here  ascribed  to  his  twelve  sons.  These  discoursos  em- 
brace prophecies  of  the  coming  of  Christ  and  His  atoning  sullerings  and 

'  Drummond,  "  Jewish  Messiah."  Lond.,  1877.  Lawrence,  "  Book 
ol  Enoch."  Oxf.,  1821.  Sohodde,  "  Bk.  of  Enoch."  Andover,  1882. 
Schuror,  "Hist,  of  Jew.  Peo.  iu  .Times  of  J.  Chr."  Div.  II.  Vol.  3. 
pp.  59  a.,  73  ft.,  93  £f.,  134  ff.  (Enoch,  Assiimtio,  Ezra,  Bk.  of  Jub.). 
Bensly,  "  Missing  Fragment  of  Lat.  Transl.  of  4th  Bk.  ol  Ezra."  Cainbr., 
1875. 
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death,  statements  about  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  about  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  rejection  of  the  0.  T.  covenant  people  and 
the  election  of  the  Gentiles,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  final 
completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  book  is  thus  a  cleverly  com- 
j^led  and  eompreliensive  handbook  of  Christian  faith,  life  and  hope. — 
I  c.  Of  the  Ascensio  Isaise  (AvapariKovl  and  the  Visio  Isaiss  f  Opaffis)  traces 
TCre  to  be founo^^My^^in  JuJISn^IJartyr  "ffi3^ertuIIiSE  The  Greek 
original  is  lost.  Dilhnann  published  an  old  Efhiopio  version  (Lps.,  1877), 
and  GiLSeler  an  old  Lat.  text  (Gott.,  1832).  Its  Cabbalistic  colouring 
eniiiraended  it  to  the  Gnostics.  In  its  first  part,  borrowed  from  an  old 
Jf  wish  document,  it  tells,  about  the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah  who  was  sawn 
asunder  by  King  Manasseh ;  in  its  second  part,  entitled  Visio  Isaice  it  is 
told  how  the  prophet  in  an  ecstasj  was Jed^_^aa  jin£el  throi^h  the 
seven  heavensand  had  revealed  to  him,  the  secrets  of  the  divine  counsels 
regarding  the  incarnation  of  Christ.^d.  A  collection  in  Syriac  belonging 
perliaps  to  the  5fch  or  6th  century  in  which  other  legends  about  early 

„9tssa^eJteEl^!ete4§!aM»^^^lSs!?srfls™"   Wra'rTIK^told 

about  the  sepulchre  of  the  patriarch  Lamech  and  the  treasures  preserved 
there  from  which  the  wise  men  obtained  the  gifts  which  they  presented 
to  the  infant  Saviour.  The  Ethiopic  Vita  Adaml  is  an  expansion  of  the 
book  just  referred  to.  This  book  is  manifestly  a  legendary  account  of  the 
clianyes  wrought  upon  all  relations  of  life  in  our  first  parents  by  means 
of  the  fall  (hence  the  title :  "  Conflict  of  Adam  and  Eve  "),  and  Golgotha 
is  named  as  Adam's  burying  place.  A  second  and  shorter  part  treats  of 
the  Selhite  patriarchs  down  to  Noah.  The  still  shorter  third  part  re- 
lates the  post-diluvian  history  down  to  the  time  of  Christ.' 

4.  New  Testament  ,Appcrjplia.aBd.PsMideBigrapbs.,:— The  Gnostics  espe- 
cially produced  these  in  great  abundance.  Epiphanius  speaks  of  them 
asnujabering  thgjisaftiJa?-,,  But  the  Catholics,  too,  were  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  build  up  the  truth  by  these  doubtful  means.  1.  Apo- 
cryphal Gospels.  (1)  Complete__Gosji^^existed  in  considerable  numbers, 
i.e.  embracing  the  period  of  Christ's  earthly  labours,  more  or  less  ooi- 
rupted  in  the  interests  of  Gnostic  or  Ebionitic  heresy,  or  independently 
composed  Gospels ;  but  only  of  a  few  of  these  do  we  possess  any  know- 
ledge.'^ The  most  important  of  these  are  the  foUowing :  The  Gosp.  oj 
theEDt/j)ti<uj^esteemei  by  the  Encratites,  according  to  Orlgen"  one~Of 
I  the  writings  referred  to  in  Luke  i.  1 ;  also  tb^^Gos^^ofJhe  XH.  Apostles, 
igenerally  called  by  the  Fathers  ^i»;tXhJiSSl^-BMLojlf>  originally  written 

'  Sinker,  "Test.  XII.  Patriarchum."  Cambr.,  1869.  Appendix,  1879. 
Mulan,  "  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve."  Lond.,  1882.  Hort  on  Bks.  of 
Adam,  in  Smith's  "  Diet,  of  Chi-.  Biog."    Lond.,  1877. 

2  Salmon,  "  Introd.  to  N.  T,"  Lond.,  1885.  Lect.  XII.  "  Apoo.  and 
Her.  Gospels,"  pp.  226-248. 
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in  Aramaic ;  and  finally,  the  Qosp.  of  Marcion  {§  27,  11).  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Gospel  of  tne  Hebrews,  on  account  of  its  rela- 
tion to  our  canonical  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  written  originally  in  Aramaic'  Jerome  who  translated  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  says  of  it :  Vacatur  a  plerisque  Maithai  authenticum ; 
but  this  is  not  his  own  opinion,  nor  was  it  that  of  Origen  and  Eusebius, 
The  extant  fragments  show  many  divergences  as  well  as  many  similar- 
ities, partly  in  the  form  of  apocryphal  amplifications,  partly  of  changes 
made  for  dogmatic  reasons. — (2)  Gospels  dealing  with  particular  Periods 
— referring  to  the  days  preceding  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  the  period  of 
the  infancy  or  to  the  closing  days  of  His  life,  where  the  heretical  ele- 
ments are  wanting  or  are  subordinated  to  the  general  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity. Of  these  there  was  a  large  number  and  much  of  their  legendary 
or  fabulous  material,  especially  about  the  family  history  of  the  mother 
of  Jesus  (§  57,  2),  has  passed  over  into  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Among  tlieni  may  be  mentioned; — (n)  The  Protevangel.  Jacohi 
minoris,  perhaps  the  oldest,  certainly  the  most  esteemed  and  most 
widely  spread,  written  in  Greek,  beginning  with  the  story  of  Mary's  birth 
and  reaching  down  to  the  death  of  the  children  of  Betlilehem  ; — (fc)  The 
Ev.  Pseudo  Matthai,  similar  in  its  contents,  but  continued  down  to  the 
period  of  Jesus'  youth,  and  now  existing  only  in  a  Lat.  translation ; — (c) 
The  Ev.de  nativitate  Jfariffi,  only  in  Lat.,  containing  the  history  of  Mary 
down  to  the  birth  of  Jesus ; — (d)  The  Hist.  Jostiphi  fahri  lignarii  down 
to  his  death,  dating  probably  from  the  4th  cent.,  only  now  in  an  Arabic 
version; — (e)  The  Ev.  Infantia  Salvatoris,  only  in  Arabic,  a  compilation 
with  no  particular  dogmatic  tendency ; — (/)  Also  the  so-called  Asceiishm 
of  Mary  (§  57,  2)  soon  be  came  the  subject  of  apoorjphal  treatment,  for 
which  John  was  claimed  as  the  authority  (John  xix.  26),  and  is  preserved 
in  several  Greek,  Syriac,  Arabic  and  Latin  manuscripts ; —  (17)  The  Ev. 
Aicddcmi  (John  xix.  39)  In  Greek  and  Lat,  contains  two  Jewish  writings 
of  the  2nd  century.  The  first  part  consists  of  the  Gesta  or  Acta  Pilati. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the  Acta  Pilati  quoted  by 
Jnsliti,  Tert.,  Euseb.,  Epiph.  It  contains  the  stories  of  the  canonical 
Gospels  variously  amplified  and  an  account  of  the  judicial  proceedings 
evidently  intended  to  demonstrate  Jesus'  innocence  of  the  charges 
briiught  against  Him  by  Hia  enemies.  The  second  part,  bearing  the 
title  Descensus  Christi  ad  inferos,  is  of  much  later  origin,  tolling  of  the 
descent  of  Christ  into  Hades  along  with  two  of  the  saints  who  rose  with 
him  (Matt,  xxvii.  62),  Leuoius  and  Carinas,  sons  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  25).' 
6. — II.  The  numerous  Apocryphal  Histories  and  logends  of  the  Apostles 

'  Nicholson,  "  The  Gosp.  ace.  to  the  Hebrews."    Lend.,  1879. 
>  Giles,  "  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T."     2  vols.     Lond.,  1852.      Tisohendorf, 
"  Ew.  Apocr."     Ed.  2.    Lps.,  1876. 
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|Were  partly  of  heretical,  and  partly  of  Catholic,  origin.  While  tha 
I  former  have  in  view  the  establishing  of  their  heretical  doctrines  and 
I  peculiar  forms  of  worship,  constitution  and  life  by  representing  them 
I  as  Apostolic  institutions,  the  latter  arose  mostly  out  of  a  local  patriotic 
I  intention  to  secure  to  particular  churches  the  glory  of  being  founded  by  an 
iApostle.  Those  inspired  by  Onostic  influences  far  exceed  in  importance 
and  number  not  only  the  Ebionitio  but  also  the  genuinely  Catholic.  The 
Manichseans  especially  produced  many  and  succeeded  in  circulating 
them  widely.  The  more  their  historico-romantic  contents  pandered  to 
the  taste  of  that  age  for  fantastic  tales  of  miracles  and  visions  the  surer 
were  they  to  find  access  among  Catholic  circles. — A  collection  of  such 
histories  under  the  title  of  XlcploSot  twv  iiroaToKav  was  received  as 
canonical  by  Gnostics  and  Manichaans,  and  even  by  many  of  the  Church 
Fathers.  Augustine  first  named  as  its  supposed  author  one  Leucius. 
We  find  this  name  some  decades  later  in  Epiphanius  as  that  of  a  pupil 
of  John  and  opponent  of  the  Ebionite  Christology,  and  also  in  Pacianua 
of  Barcelona  as  that  of  one  falsely  claimed  as  an  authority  by  the 
Montanists.  According  to  Photius  this  collection  embraced  the  Acts 
of  Peter,  John,  Andrew,  Thomas  and  Paul,  and  the  author's  full  name 
was  Leucius  Carinus,  who  also  appears  in  the  second  part  of  the  Acta 
Pilati,  but  in  quite  other  circumstances  and  surroundings.  That  all  the 
five  books  were  composed  by  one  author  is  not  probable ;  perhaps  ori- 
ginally only  the  Acts  of  John  bore  the  name  of  Leucius,  which  was  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  the  whole.  Zahn's  view,  on  the  other  hand,  is, 
that  the  lleploSot  tuv  iiroixToXuv,  especially  the  Acts  of  John,  was  written 
under  the  falsely  assumed  name  of  John's  pupil  Leucius,  about  a.d.  130, 
at  a  time  when  the  Gnostics  had  not  yet  been  separated  from  the 
Church  as  a  heretical  sect,  was  even  at  a  later  period  accepted  as 
genuine  by  the  Catholic  church  teachers  notwithstanding  the  objection- 
able character  of  much  of  its  contents,  its  modal  docetic  Christology  and 
encratite  Ethics  with  contempt  of  marriage,  rejection  of  animal  food  and 
the  uso  of  wine  and  the  demand  of  voluntary  poverty,  and  held  in  high 
esteem  as  a  source  of  the  second  rank  for  the  Apostolic  history.  Lipsiua 
considers  that  it  was  composed  in  the  interests  of  the  vulgar  Gnosticism 
(§  27)  in  the  second  half  of  the  2nd,  or  first  half  of  the  3rd  cent.,  and 
proves  that  from  Eusebius  down  to  Photius,  who  brands  it  as  ra<r^s  alpi- 
trfwt  iniy^v  koX  /irp-^pa,  the  Catholic  church  teachers  without  exception 
speak  of  it  as  heretical  and  godless,  and  that  the  frequent  patristic 
references  to  the  Historic  ecclesiasticite  do  not  apply  to  it  but  to  Catholio 
modifications  of  it,  which  were  regarded  as  the  genuine  and  generally 
credible  original  writing  of  Leucius  which  were  wickedly  falsified  by  the 
ManichoBans. — Catholic  modifications  of  particular  Gnostic  IleploSoi,  aa 
well  us  independent  Catholic  writings  of  this  sort  in  Greek  are  still  pre- 
served in  MS.  in  great  numbers  and  have  for  the  most  part  been  printed. 
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The  Hiat.  certaminis  apostolici  in  ten  books,  which  the  supposed  pupil 
of  the  Apostles  Abdias,  first  bishop  of  Babylon,  wrote  in  Hebrew,  was 
translated  by  his  pupil  Eutropius  into  Greek  and  by  Julius  Afrioanus 
into  Latin.' — They  are  all  useless  for  determining  the  history  of  the 
ApostoUo  Age,  although  abundantly  so  used  in  the  Catholic  church  tra- 
dition. For  the  history  of  doctrines  and  sects,  the  history  of  the  canon, 
worship,  ecclesiastical  customs  and  modes  of  thought  during  the  2nd- 
ith  cents.,  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

6.  From  the  many  apocryphal  monographs  still  preserved  on  the  life, 
works  and  martyrdom  of  the  biblical  Apostles  and  their  coadjutors,  in 
addition  to  the  Pseudo-Clementines  already  discussed  in  §  28,  3,  the 
following  are  the  most  important,  (a.)  The  Greek  Acta  Petri  et  Panli. 
These  describe  the  journeys  of  Paiil  to  Eome,  the  disputation  of  the  two 
Apostles  at  Eome  with  Simon  Magus,  and  the  Eoman  martyrdom  of 
both,  and  constitute  the  source  of  the  traditions  regarding  Peter  and 
Paul  which  are  at  the  present  day  regarded  in  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  as  historical.  These  Acts,  however,  as  Lipsius  has  shown,  are 
not  an  original  work,  but  date  from  about  a.d.  160,  and  consist  of  a 
Catliolic  reproduction  of  Ebionite  or  Anti-Pauline,  Acts  of  Peter,  with 
additions  from  Gentile-Christian  traditions  of  Paul.  The  Acts  of  Peter 
take  up  the  story  where  the  Pseudo-Clementines  end,  as  may  be  seen 
even  from  their  Catholic  reproduction,  for  they  make  Simon  Magus, 
followed  everywhere  and  overcome  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  at  last  seek 
refuge  in  Eome,  where,  again  unmasked  by  Peter,  he  met  a  miserable 
end  (§  25,  2).  As  the  KTipiy/iara  nirpov  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Pseudo-Clementine  writings  combats  the  specifically  Pauline  doctrines 
as  derived  from  Simon  Magus  (§  28,  4),  so  the  Acts  of  Peter  identify  him 
even  personally  with  Paul,  for  they  maliciously  and  spitefully  assign 
well-known  facts  from  the  Apostle's  life  to  Simon  Magus,  which  are 
bnna  fide  in  the  Catholic  reproduction  assumed  to  be  genuine  works  of 
Simon. — The  Gnostic  Acta  of  Peter  and  Acts  of  Paul  had  wrought  up  the 
current  Ebionite  and  Catholic  traditions  about  the  doings  and  martyr 
deaths  of  the  two  Apostles  with  fanciful  adornments  and  embellishments 
ifter  the  style  and  iu  the  interests  of  Gnosticism.  A  considerable  frag- 
ment of  these,  purified  indeed  by  Catholic  hands,  is  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Passio  Petri  et  Pauli,  to  which  is  attached  the  name  of  Linus,  the 
pretended  successor  of  Peter.  The  fortunes  of  the  two  Apostles  are 
related  quite  independently  of  one  another :  Paul  makes  bis  appearance 
at  Eome  only  after  the  death  of  Peter.  Of  the  non-heretical  Acts  of  Paul 
which  according  to  Eusebiua  were  in  earlier  times  received  in  many 

'  Wright,  "  Apocryphal  Acts  the  Apostles."  Syriao  and  English. 
2  vols.  Lond.,  1871.  Malan,  "  The  Conflicts  of  the  Holy  Apostles." 
Lond.,  1871.     Tischendorf,  "Acta  app.  Apoor."    Lps.,  1851. 
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ehurohes  as  holy  scripture  (§  36,  8),  no  trace  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 
—(6.)  Among  the  Greek  Acts  of  John,  the  remnants  of  the  Lencian 
HepioSoi  'IwipKoi;  preserved  in  their  original  form  deserve  to  be  first 
mentioned.  According  to  Zahn,  they  are  one  of  the  earliest  witnesses 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  give  the  deathblow  to  the 
theory  that  with  and  after  the  Apostle  John,  there  was  in  Ephesns 
another  John  the  Presbyter  distinct  from  him  (§  16,  2).  Lipsius,  on  the 
other  hand,  places  their  composition  in  the  second  half  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  and  deprives  them  of  that  significance  for  the  life  of  the  Apostle, 
but  admits  their  great  valne  for  a  knowledge  of  doctrines,  principles  and 
forms  of  worship  of  the  vulgar  Gnosticism  then  widely  spread.  The 
npi^ctt  'ladvvov,  greatly  esteemed  in  the  Greek  church,  and  often 
translated  into  other  languages,  written  in  the  5th  cent,  by  a  CathoUo 
hand  and  ascribed  to  Prochoros  the  deacon  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  5),  ia 
a  poetic  romance  with  numerous  raisings  from  the  dead,  exorcisms,  etc., 
almost  wholly  the  creation  of  the  writer's  own  imagination,  without  a 
trace  of  any  enoratite  tendency  like  the  Lcucian  IleploSot  and  without 
any  particular  doctrinal  significance. — (c.)  To  the  same  age  and  the  same 
Gnostic  party  as  the  Leuciau  Acts  of  John,  belong  the  it  cts  of  Andrew 
preserved  in  many  fragments  and  circulated  in  various  Catholic  repro- 
ductions. Of  these  latter  the  most  esteemed  were  the  Acts  of  Andrew 
and  Matthew  in  the  city  of  the  cannibals. — (d.)  The  CathoUo  reproduc- 
tions in  Greek  and  Syriac  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  Leucian  Acta 
of  Thomas  are  of  special  value  because  of  the  many  Gnostic  elements 
which,  particularly  in  the  Greek,  have  been  allowed  to  remain  unchanged 
in  the  very  imperfectly  purified  text.  The  scene  of  the  Apostle's  activity 
ia  said  to  be  India.  The  central  point  in  his  preaching  to  sinners  is  the 
doctrine  that  only  by  complete  abstinence  from  marriage  and  concubinage 
can  we  become  at  last  the  partner  of  the  heavenly  bridegroom  (§  27,  4). 
A  highly  poetical  hymn  on  the  marriage  of  Sophia  (Achamoth)  is  left  in 
the  Greek  text  unaltered,  while  the  Syriao  text  puts  the  church  in  place 
of  Sophia.  Then  we  have  two  poetical  consecration  prayers  for  baptism 
and  the  euoharist,  in  which  the  Syriac  substituted  Christ  for  Achamoth. 
But  besides,  even  in  the  Syriao  text,  a  grandly  swelling  hymn,  which 
is  wanting  in  the  Greek  text,  romances  about  the  fortunes  of  the  soul, 
which,  sent  from  heaven  to  earth  to  fetch  a  pearl  watched  by  the  serpent 
forgets  its  heavenly  origin  and  calling,  and  only  remembers  this  after 
repeated  reminders  from  heaven,  etc.  Gutschmied  has  shown  it  to  be 
probable  that  the  history  groundwork  of  the  Acts  of  Thomas  ia  borrowed 
from  older  Buddhist  legends  (§  68,  6).— (c.)  The  Acta  Panli  et  Thecla, 
according  to  TertuUian  and  Jerome,  were  composed  by  a  presbyter  of 
Asia  Minor  who,  carried  away  by  the  mania  for  literary  forging,  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  he  had  written  Pavli  amore,  but  was  for  this 
nevertheless  deprived  of  his  oflice.    According  to  these  Acts  Theola,  the 
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betrothed  bride  of  a  young  man  of  importance  at  Iconium,  was  wen  to 
Christianity  by  a  sermon  of  Paul  on  continence  as  a  condition  of  a 
future  glorious  resurrection,  forsook  her  bridegroom,  devoted  herself  to 
perpetual  virginity,  and  attached  herself  forthwith  to  the  Apostle  whose 
bodily  presence  is  described  as  contemptible, — little,  bald-headed,  large 
nose,  and  bandy  legs, — but  lighted  up  with  heavenly  grace.  Led  twice 
to  martyi-dom  she  was  saved  by  miraculous  divine  interposition,  first 
from  the  flames  of  the  pile,  then,  after  having  baptized  herself  in  the 
name  of  Christ  by  plunging  into  a  pit  full  of  water,  from  the  rage  of 
devouring  animals  ;  whereupon  Paul,  recognising  that  sort  of  baptism  in 
an  emergency  as  valid,  sent  her  forth  with  the  commission  :  Go  hence 
and  teach  the  word  of  God  1  After  converting  and  instructing  many, 
ahe  died  in  peace  in  Seleuoia.  Although  Jerome  treats  our  book  as 
apocryphal,  the  legends  of  Theola  as  given  in  it  were  regarded  in  the 
West  as  genuine,  and  St.  Thecla  was  honoured  throughout  the  whole  ol 
the  Latin  middle  ages  next  to  the  mother  of  Jesus  as  the  most  perfect 
pattern  of  virginity.  In  the  Greek  church  where  we  meet  with  the  name 
first  in  the  Symposium  of  Methodius,  the  book  remained  unsuspected  and 
its  heroine,  as  ^  dTriirroXos  and  ^  Tpuro/idprvs,  was  honoured  still  more 
enthusiastically  than  in  the  West. — (/.)  The  Syriao  Doctrina  Addsei  Apost. 
was  according  to  its  own  statement  deposited  in  the  library  of  Edessa, 
but  allusions  to  later  persons  and  circumstances  show  that  it  could  not 
have  been  written  before  a.d.  280  (according  to  Zaha  about  a.d.  270-290 ; 
aoe.  to  Lipsius  not  before  a.d.  360).  It  assigns  the  founding  of  the 
church  of  Edessa,  which  is  proved  to  have  been  not  earlier  than  a.d.  170, 
according  to  local  tradition  to  the  Apostle  Addai  (in  Euseb.  and  else- 
where, Thaddeus :  comp^  Matt.  z.  3  ;  Mark  iii.  18),  whom  it  represents 
u  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  and  as  having  been  sent  by  'Thomas  to 
Abgar  Uohomo  iu  accordance  with  Christ's  promise  (§  12,  2).' 

7. — Illr  Apostolic  Epistles.     The   apocryphal  Eputle  of  Paul  to  the 

BtRtemBnt.  in,l  Cnr,  v.  fl„  pi(,p  BPWflll?lPg_.glgV^3.^'j£'J^i^g7li^-g.3^a'].'^?l■- 
EpigUgs.  From  the  Correspondence  of  Paul  with  Seneca,  quotations  are 
made  by  Jerome  and  Augustine.  It  embraces  fourteen  short  epistles. 
The  idea  of  friendly  relations  between  these  two  men  suggested  by  Acta 
xviii.  l^Gallio  being  Seneca's  brother,  forms  the  motive  for  the  fiction. 
— VJXm^^,  apocrYphal  Apocalypses  that  have  been  preserved  are  of  little 
vallfe.'  An  Apocalypsis  Petri  was  known  tqXJIement  of  Alexandria.  'The 
4^uc.  Pauli  IS  based  on  2  Cor.  xu.  2, — '^Apostolical  Coustitutious,  oomp. 
43,  i,  6.'  ^  • 

'  PhiUips,  "  Addai  the  Apostle  " :  Syriao  and  English.    Lond.,  1876. 
'  Lighttoot,  "  Comm.  on  Phil."    6th  ed.     Lond.,  1881 ;  "  Diss,  on  Paul 
and  Seneca,"  pp.  270-328  ;  "  Letters  of  Paul  and  Seneca,"  pp.  329-833. 
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Sj^The^A^B^^rf^^ae^art^ra.— Of  the  numerous  professedly  contem- 
porary acoounts  of  celebrated  martyrs  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cents.,  those 
adopted  by  Eusebius  in  his  Church  History  may  be  accepted  as  genuine ; 
especially  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  to  the  Church  at  Philomelium 
about  the  persecution  which  it  suffered  (|  22,  3) ;  also  the  Report  of  the 
Church  at  Lyons  and  Vienne  to  the  Christians  in  Asia  and  Phrygia  about 
the  pereecution  under  Marcus  Aurelins  in  a.d.  177  (§  22,  3) ;  and  an 
Epistle  of  Dionysius  Bishop  of  Alexandria  to  Fabian  of  Antioch  about 
the  Alexandrian  martyrs  and  confessors  during  the  Decian  persecution, 
^The  Acta  of  the  Martyrs  of  Scillita  are  also  genuine  (§  22,  3) ;  so  too  the 
)Montanistio  History  of  the  sufferings  of  Ferpetua,  Felicitas,  and  their 
companions  (§§  22,  4;  40,  8);  as  well  as  the  Acta  t.  Cypriani.  The 
main  part  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Justin  Martyr  by  Simeon  Metaphr. 
(§  68,  4)  belongs  probably  to  the  2ud  cent.  H^MarU/rdom  of  Ignatius 
(§  30,  5)  professedly  by  his  companions  in  his  last  journey  to  Borne,  and 
the  Martyrdom  of  Sympherosa  in  the  Tiber,  who  was  put  to  death  with 
her  seven  sons  under  Hadrian,  as  well  as  all  other  Acts  of  the  Martyrs 
professedly  belonging  to  the  first  four  centuries,  aie  of  more  than 
doubtful  authenticity. 


I  33.  The  Dootbinal  CtoNTEOATEHsiES  OF  THE  Old 
Catholic  Agb.^ 

The  development  of  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine  must 
become  a  necessity  when  Christianity  meeting  with  pagan 
culture  in  the  form  of  science  is  called  upon  to  defend 
her  claim  to  be  the  universal  religion.  In  the  first  three 
centuries,  however,  there  was  as  yet  no  official  construction 
and  establishment  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine.  There  must 
first  be  a  certain  measure  of  free  subjective  development  and 
wrestling  with  antagonistic  views.  A  universally  acknow- 
ledged organ  is  wanting,  such  as  that  subsequently  found 
in  the  (Ecumenical  Councils.  The  persecutions  allowed  no 
time  and  peace  for  this ;  and  the  church  had  enough  to  do 
in  maintaining  what  is  specifically  Christian  in  opposition 

Lightfoot,  "Oomm.  on  Col."    6  ed.    Loud.,  1880;  pp.  274-300,  "The 
Epistle  from  Laodicea. 

*  Domer,  "  Hist,  of  Dev.  of  Doctr.  of  Person  ol  Ohr."  6  voIb.  Edin., 
1862.    Fressensi,  "  Heresy  and  Christian  Doctrine."    Lond.,  1879. 
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to  the  intrusion  ot  such  anti-Christian,  Jewish  and  Pagan 
elements  as  sought  to  gain  a  footing  in  Ebionism  and 
Gnosticism.  On  the  other  hand,  fiction  and  controversy 
within  the  church  had  already  begun  as  a  preparation  for 
the  construction  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  doctrine. 
The  Trinitarian  controversy  was  by  far  the  most  important, 
whUe  the  Ghiliastio  discussions  were  of  significance  for 
Eschatology. 

1.  The  Trinitarian  Qneations. — J^disoussiou^was  m^nly  about  .the 
relation  ot  the  divine  uovapyfa  (the  unitv  of  God)  to  the   oUoyoida  (the 
Trinitarian  being  and  movement  of  God).    Then  the  relation  of  the  Son 
or  Logos  to  the  Father  came  decidedly  to  the  front.    From  the  time 
when  the  more  exact  determination  of  this  relationship  came  to  be 
discussed,  toward  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.,  the  most  eminent  teachers 
of  the  Catholic  church  maintained  stoutly  the  personal  independence  of 
the  Logos— Sypostasmniim.    Biit  the  necessity  for  keeping  this  view 
in  harmony  with  the  monotheistic  doctrine  of  Christianity  led  to  many 
errors  and  vacillations.    Adopting  Philo's  distinction  ofX4:^M.^.Si<igeT;(a 
and  \6yos  Tfo<t>opiKos  (§  10,  1),  they  for  the  most  part  regarded  the  I 
hypostasizing  as  conditioned  first  by  the  creating  of  the  world  and  as  i 
coming  forth  not  as  a  necessary  and  eternal  element  in  the  very  life  j 
of  God  but  as  a  free  and  temporal  act  of  the  divine  will.    The  proper  | 
essence  of  the  Godhead  was  MentifieSTrather  with  the  Father,  and  all 
attributes  of  the  Godhead  were  ascribed  to  the  Son  not  in  a  wholly  equal 
measure  as  to  the  Father,  for  the  word  of  Christ  ;^'|  the  Father  is  greater 
than  I "  (John  xiv.  28),  was  appUed  even  to  the  pre-existent  state  of  Christ. 
Still  greater  was  the  nncertamty  regarding  the  Holy  Spirit.    The  idea  ! 
of  His  personality  and  indepenjenoewas'far  less'secur^  established ;  He  j 
was  much  more  decidedly  subordinated,  and  the  functions  of  inspiration  { 
and  sanctification  proper  to  Him  were  ascribed  to  Christ,  or  He  was  simply  i 
identified  with  the  Son  of  God.    The  result,  however,  of  such  subordina-f 
tionist  hypostasianism  was  that,  on  the  one  hand,  many  church  teachers 
laid  ondae  stress  on  the  fundamental  anti-pagan  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God,  just  as  on  the  other  hand,  many  had  indulged  in  exaggerated 
statements  about  the  divinity  of  Christ.    It  seemed  therefore  desirable 
to  set  aside  altogether  the  question  of  the  personal  distinction  of  the  Sou 
and  Spirit  from  the  Father.    This  happened  either  in  the  way  clearly 
favoured  by  the  Ebiraiites  who  regarded  Christ  as  a  mere  man,  who,  like 
the  prophets,  though  in  a  much  higher  measure,  had  been  endued  with 
divine  wisdom  and  power  {dynamic  Monarchiaiiism),  or  in  a  way  more 
accordant  with  the  Christian  mode  of  thought,  admitting  that  the  fulness 
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of  the  Godhead  dwelt  in  Christ,  and  eijtheii^^tijjuia. feJjgefilJlliJ^J-* 
Father  (Patngossianism),  or  seeiDg  in  Him  onjj  a  mode  of^tb^  activity 
2l,Jhe^^^Sher"So3ai  Monarchianism).  MonarchiamsmnSaUffiese 
forms  was  pronounced  hereTical  by  all  the  most  illustrious  fathers  of  the 
3rd  cent.,  and  hjpostasiaiiism  was  declared  orthodox.  But  even  under 
hypostasianism  an  element  of  error  crept  in  at  aTater  period  in  the  form 
of  Bubordinationism,  and  modal  Monarchianism  approached  nearer  to 
the  church  doctrine  by  adopting  the  doctrine  of  sameness  of  essence 
ibuoovcrla.)  in  Son  and  Father.  The  orthodox  combination  of  the  two 
opposites  was  reached  in  the  3rd  cent,  in  homvousian  hypostoiiamsm,  but 
orfysju  the  4th  cent,  attained  universal  acceptance  (§  50). 
'  2.  ^he  Alogians. — Soon  after  a.d.  170  in  Asia  Minor  we  meet  with  the 
Ale^ana  as  the  first  decided  opponents  from  within  the  church  of 
.Logos  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Gospel  by  John  and  the  writings 
lof  the  Apologists.  They  started  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the 
chuiasm  of  ^mo  llqntanwtsjjd  Jheir^claimsjt^^  gifts,  and  were 

thus  led  not  only  to  repudiate  the,  AjjpcalygseJ^^ 
John^j^  the  former  on  account  of  its  chiliast-prophetie  contents  which 
embraced  so  much  that  was  unintelligible,  yea  absord  and  untrae ;  the 
latter,  first  of  all  on  account  of  the  use  the  Montanists  made  of  its 
doctrine  of  the^^aclete  in  support  of  their  prophetic  claims  (§  40,  1), 
but  also  on  account  of  its  seeming  contradictions  of  and  departures 
ffoi^.  the  .narr§[tiyes^ jiMhe_.S;noptiBts,  and  finally,  on  abconht  of  its 
LogQS  4%c,tnue  in  which  the  immediate  transition  from  the  incarnation 
of  the  Logos  to  the  active  life  of  Christ  probably  seemed  to  them  too 
closely  resembling  docetic  Gnosticism.  Theyjtheretore  attributed  to 
the  Gnosticizing  Judaist,  Ceriuthus,  Jhe_  authorship  both  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  of  the  Apocalypse.  Of  their  own  Christological  thoories  we 
have  no  exact  information.  L:ena3us  and  Hippolytus  deal  mildly  with 
them  and  recognise  them  as  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  It  is 
Epiphanius  who  first  gives  them  the  equivocal  designation  of  Alogiana 
(w-£13i  may'eitlier  be  " demerr'ortlie'TiiogMr'^'  or  "the  irrational"), 
denouncing  them  as  heretical  rejecters  of  the  Logos  doctrine  and  the 
Logos-Gospel.  This  is  the  first  instance  which  we  have  of  historical 
criticism  being  exercised  in  the  Church  with  reference  to  the  biblical 
books. 

8.  The  Theodotians  and  Artemonites. — Epiphanius  describes  the  sect  of 
the  Theodotians  at  Eome  a£  an  dTrcirTroff/ia  rjt  d\oyoy^Mgtffftts.  Ihe 
main  source  of  information  about  them  is  the  Little  Labyrinth 
(§  31,  3),  and  next  to  it  Hippolytus  in  his  Syntagma,  quoted  by  the 
SPseudo-TertuUian  and  Epiphanius,  and  in  his  Elenchus.  The  founder 
iof  this  sect,  Theodotns  i  irKvreis,  the  Tanner,  a  man  well  trained  in 

! Greek  culture,  came  a.d..  190  to  Byzantium  where,  during  the  persecn- 
tion,  he  denied  Christ,  anora  this  account  changed  his  residence  to 
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Borne  and  devoted  Iiimself  here  to  the  spread  of  his  dynamic  Mon- 
arohianism.     He  maintained  tiiXor  avBoairov  elvai  tov  Xpurriu, — Spiritu 

-^-^""■^»*i*u*,i^„.  -.^-t^^w*-^:!!   iiiB*»vf  tj»..«m »  II  m  1 1  )Hj»4i— T^^itt  * 

eitidem  eancto  natum  ex  virgine,  ted  homincm  nudum  nulla  alia  pra 
cceterit  nisi  sola  jiistita  auckiritaie.  He  sought  to  justify  his  views  by 
a  one-sided  interpretation  of  scripture  passages  referring  to  the  human 
nature  of  Christ.'  But  since  he  (ifl]Hiaate.4gfiii.Jl*fi.JJlEejafl,tW"al.  birth 
of  Christ  as  well  as  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  in 
other  respects  agreed  with  liis  opponents,  he  coj^d_BtiIl_repreBeiQt  himself 
»B.9*«H^ng,.pa.JijB„j!a§iS^pX.lii§.pid,Catbo_li^^  (§  35,  2). 

Kevertheless  the  Soman  bishop  Victor  (a.d.  189-109)  excoiumaD^q|i,ted 
him  and  liis  followers.    The  most  distinguished  among  his  disciples  was 
a  second  Theodotns  h  TpaTreflri/s,  the  Money-changer.    By  an  exegesis  of 
Heb.  v.  6, 10 ;  vi.  20 ;  vii.  3,  17,  he  sought  to  prove  that  Melehisedeo 
was  Svya/us  t«  neylarti  and  more  glorious  than  Christ ;  the  former  was 
the  original  type,  the  latter  only  tlio  copy ;  the  former  was  intercessor 
before  God  for  the  angels,  the  latter  only  for  men  ;  the  origin  of  the 
former  is  secret,  because  truly  heavenly,  that  of  Christ  open,  because 
born  of  Mary.    The  later  heresiologists  therefore  designate  his  followers 
Helchisedeciaos.      Laying  hold  upon  the  theory  <pu(T(i  tov  vlov  rod  6eo3 
if  Idig.   &v$p^Trov  Tore  tQ  *A^pad.fi   Tre^Tjvevat   which,  according   to  Epi- 
phanius,  was  held  even  by  Catholics,  and  also,  like  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  identifying  the  Son  of  God  with  the  Holy  Spirit  that  descended 
in  baptism  on  the  man  Jesus,  Theodotus  seems  from  those  l\/o  points 
of  view  to  have  proceeded  to  teach,  that  the  bistorical  Christ,  because 
operated  upon  only  dynamically  by  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  Son  of  God, 
was  inferior  to  the  purely  heavenly  Mclchisedee  who  was  himself  the 
very  eternal  Son  of  God.    The  reproaches  directed  against  the  Theodo-I 
tiaus  by  their  opponents  were  mainly  these :  that  instead  of  the  usual! 
allegorical  exegesis  they  used  only  a  literal  and  grammatical,  that  they  1 
practised  an  arbitrary  system  of  Textual  criticism,  and  that  instead  of  I 
holding  to  the  philosophy  of  the  divine  Plato,  they  took  their  wisdom  | 
from  the  empiricists  (Aristotle,  Euclid,  Galen,  etc.),  and  sought  by  such  j 
objectionable  means  to  support  their  heretical  views.    We  have  thus  | 
probably  to  see  in  them  a  group  of  Roman  theologians,  who,  towards 
the  close  of  the  2nd  cent,  and  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent,  main- 
tained exegetical  and  critical  principles  essentially  the  same  as  those 
which  the  Antiochean   school  with  greater  clearness  and  deflniteness 
set  forth  toward  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent.  (§§  31,  1 ;   47,  1).      The 
attempt,  however,  which  they  made  to  found  an  independent  sect  in 
Bome  about  ad.  210  was  an  utter  failure.    According  to  the  report 
of  the  Little  Labyrinth,  they  succeeded  in  getting  for  their  bishop  a 

I  Dent,  xviii.  16 ;  Isa.  liii.  S ;  Matt.  xii.  32  ;  Luke  i.  35  ;  John  viii.  40 ; 
Acts  ii.  22  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6. 
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weak-minded  confesBor  called  Katalius.  Haunted  by  visiona  of  judg- 
ment and  beaten  sore  one  night  by  good  angels  tiU  in  a  miserable 
plight,  he  hasted  on  the  following  morning  to  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of 
bishop  Zephyrinns  (a.d.  199-217),  successor  of  Victor,  and  showing  his 
stripes  he  begged  for  mercy  and  restoration. — The  last  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Theodotians  in  Eome,  and  that  too  under  this  same 
ZephyrinuB,  was  a  certain  Artemon  or  Artemas.  He  and  his  followers 
maintained  that  their  own  doctrine  (which  cannot  be  yery  exactly 
determined  but  was  also  of  the  dynamic  order)  had  been  recognised  in 
Borne  as  orthodox  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  down  to  that  of  bishop 
Victor,  and  was  first  condemned  by  his  successor  Zephyrinaa.  This 
assertion  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether  without  foundation  in  view,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  agreement  above  referred  to  between  Theodotna 
the  younger  and  the  Boman  Hermas,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  fact 
that  the  Boman  bishops  Zephyriuus  and  Callistns  had  passed  over  to 
Xoetian  Modalism.  Artemon  must  have  lived  at  least  until  A.D.  260, 
jwhen  Paul  of  Samosata  (No.  8),  who  also  maintained  fellowship  with 
the  excommunicated  Artemonites  in  Borne,  conducted  a  correspondence 
with  him. 

4.  Fraxeas  and  Tertnllian.^Patripasgianism,  which  represented  the 
IFatherHlmBeli  as  becommg  man  and  suffering  in  Christ,  may  be  char- 
laoterized  as  the  precursor  ~and_^  first  crude  form^  of  Modalism.  It  also 
had  its  origin  during  the  2nd  cent.,  in  that  same  intellectually  active 
church  of  Asia  Minor,  and  from  thence  the  movement  spread  to  Borne, 
where  -after„AJQ»g-aad. -hitter, .atrwggk.it,  secured  a  footing  Si' the 

3rtL??5lc;::SSS?A?tM^^°"i'^??9J-.9l..46iS.J^J52.'!,A'25.  ^gpon^nt  of  Mon- 
tanism,  waa  its  first  regresentative_^at_Eonie^  where jmio££os^^ 
pounded  his  views  about  A.p.  190.  As^  he  suppprted^^e^Eomanbishop 
Victor  In  hu^mide:^|Lti^nof^MontjJUBm  (§  40,  2),  so  he  seems  to  have 
won  the  bishop's  approval  for  his  Christologioal  theory.'  Ferhapa 
also  the  excommunication  which  was  at  this  time  uttered  against  the 
dynamic  Monarohian,  Theodotus  the  Elder,  was  the  reanit  of  the  bishop'a 
change  of  views.  From  Bome  Fraxeaa  betook  himself,  mainly  in  the 
in(ergBj,of_,h|si^ti-Mon^iBt  crusade,  to  Carthage,  and  there  also  won 
.dherents  to  his  Christology.  Meanwhile,  however,  TertuUian^  returned 
Carthage,  and  as  a  convert  to  Montanism,  hurled  against  Fraxeas  and 
is  followers  a  controversial  treatise,  in  which  he  laid  bare  with  acute 
ialectio  the  weaknesses  and  inconaistencies,  as  well  as  the  dangeroui 
iconsequencea  of  their  theory.     Just  like  the  Alogiana,  Fraxeaa  and  bia 

'  Tertnllian  says :  Ita  duo  negotia  diaboli  Praxeat  Roma  frocwravit, 
prophetiatu  expulit  et  hcereiim  intulit,  paracletum  fugavit  tt  pattern 
cruci/iait.— Fa.-Tertull.:  Haretim  introduxit,  quam  Vietorinui  eorroborar$ 
curavit. 
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adherents  refus^  to  a^mi>!?^q.4'?BlaaftBTf^4'^^rlil9?ffi  jgfenti^W.,P^^4^*- 
ology,  and  feared  that   it  in    connection  with    the  doctrine   of    the 
hypostasis  would  give  an  advantage  to   Gnosticism.    In  the  interests 
of  monotheism,  as  well  as  of  the  worship  of  Christ,  thoy  maintained  the 
perfect  identity  of  Father  and  Son.    God  became  the  Son  by  the  assump- 
tion of  the  flesh;  under  the  concept  of  the  Father  therefore  falls  the 
divinity,  the  spirit;    under  that  of  the  Sou,  the  humanity,  the  flesh 
of  the  Eedeemer. — Tertnllian  himself  in  his  Hypostasianism  had  not 
wholly  got  beyond  the  idea  of  subordinationism,  but  he  made__anJm£or- 
tant  advance  in  this  direction  by  assuming  three  stages  in  the  hypostasiz- 
ing  of  the  Son  (Filiatio).     The  first  stage  is  the  eternal  immanent  state  1 
ofTeing  of  'tlie  Son  in  the  Father ;  the  second  is  the  forthoomiug  of  i 
the  Son  alongside  of  the  Father  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  world ;  1 
and  the  third  is  the  going  forth  of  the  Son  into  the  world  by  means  of  ) 
the  incarnation. 

5.  The  Koetiang  and  Hippolytns. — The  Patripassian  ^.standpoint  was 
maiutainej.  ajlgp^by^  I^o|tn3  ojf.aq'jrna,  who  summed  up  his  Christological 
views  in  the  sentence :  the  Son  of  God  is  His  own,  and  not  another's 
Son.  One  of  his  pupils,  Epigonus,  in  the  time  of  bishop  Zephyrinug 
broughf  Iliis  doctrine  to' Eomefwhere  a  Noctian  sect  was  formed  with 
Cleomeues  at  its  head.  Sabellius  too,  who  in  a.d.  215  came  to  Borne 
from  Ptolemais  in  Egypt,  attached  himself  to  it,  but  afterwards  con- 
structed an  independent  system  of  doctrine  in  the  form  of  a  more 
BpecnlatiYe  Modalism.  The  most  vigoi'ous  opponeutof  the  Noetiana 
was  the  celebratedjuresbyter  Hippolytas  (|  31,  3).  He  stron^y  iusistedf 
upon  the  hypostasis  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit,  and  claimed  for  themi 
divine  worship.  But  inasmuch  as  he  maintained  in  all  its  strictness' 
the  unity  of  God,  he  too  was  unable  to  avoid  subordinating  the  Soif 
under  the  Father.  The  Son,  he  taught,  owed  His  hypostasizing  to 
the  will  of  the  Father ;  the  Father  commands  and  the  Son  obeys ;  the 
perfect  Logos  was  the  Son  from  eternity,  but  oi)  ^d7os  lii  (pavii,  dW 
ivSiaBcTos  toD  vayros  \oyi<r/i6s,  therefore  in  a  hypostasis,  which  He 
became  only  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  so  that  He  became  perfect  Son 
first  in  the  incarnation.    Bishop  Zephyrinus,  on  the  other  hand,  was 

■  ■■■  iiniiiiiiii  mil 

not  inclined  to  bear  hard  upon  the  Noetians,  but  sought  in  the  interests, 
of  peace  some  meeting-point  for  the  two  parties.  The  conflagration 
fairly  broke  out  under  his  successor,  Callistus  (a.d.  217-222 ;  oomp. 
§  41,  1).  Believing  that  truth  and  error  were  to  be  found  on  both  sides 
he  defined  his  own  position  thus  :  God  is  a  spirit  without  parts,  filhng 
all  things,  giving  life  to  all,  who  as  such  is  called  Logos,  and  only  in 
respect  of  name  is  distinguished  as  Father  and  Son.  The  Pneuma 
become  incarnate  in  the  Virgin  is  personally  and  essentially  identical 
with  the  Father.  That  which  has  thereby  become  manifest,  the  man 
Jesus,  is  the  Son.    It  therefore  cannot  be  said  that  the  Father  as  such 
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has  suffered,  but  rather  that  the  Father  has  suffered  in  and  with  th« 
Son.  Decidedly  Monarchian  as  this  formula  of  compromise  undoubtedly 
is,  it  seems  to  have  afforded  the  bridge  upon  which  the  ofHcial  Iloman 
theology  crossed  over  to  the  homoousiau  Hypostasianism  which  forty 
years  later  won  the  day  (No.  7).    Among  the  opposing  parties  it  found 

no  acceptance.  mm>Si3iim^SWXI^^:^J^mMA.M&if^:Stj;ii!S^, 
i^liiNoetians  nicknamed  him  a  Dytheist.  The  result  was  that  the  two 
Iparty  leaders,  SabeUius  and  Hippolytus,  were  excommunicated.  The 
flatter  formed  the  company  of  hU  adherents  in  Bome  into  a  schismatic 
-sect. 

g    ^i.£EiS^J^^'jM^::;^Si^^M£S!iZlh,^^^'''  *'«°  belonged  to 

gthe  Fatripassians ;  but  he  marks  the  transition  to  a  nobler  Modalism,  for 

Ithough  he  refuses  to  the  deity  of  Christ  the  ISla  Seoriji,  he  designates  it 

firaTpiKii  Beimis,  and  sees  in  it  a  new  form  of  the  manifestation  (vplxrdnrw) 

lof  Gud.    In  regard  to  him  an  Arabian  Synod  was  held  in  a.d.  244,  to 

fwhich  Origen  was  invited.    Cpnjigced^byJbim^^ofJhi^^error^Berjll  re- 

jragJedj^All  previous  representatives  of  the  hypostasis  of  the  Logos  had 

understood  his  hypostatizing  as  happening  in  time  for  the  purpose  of  the 

creation  and  the  incarnation.    Origen  removed  this  restriction  when  he 

enunciated  the ,  yojiositipn :  The  Son  is  from  eternity  begotten  of  the 

tSSkBgJj^SSg^SBliJsiljficonditi^^  neces- 

sary,  tor  where  there  is  light  there  must  be  the  shedding  forffi  of  rays. 
But  because  the  life  of  God  is  bound  to  no  time,  the  objectivizingof  Hia 
life  in  the  Son  must  also  lie  outside  of  all  time.  Itjs  not  therefore  an 
act  of  God^ocompliBhed  J)nce  and_for^eyer,  but  an  eternally  contmaed 
exeroiae  of  feing^  power  jjdel  yewq.  rhv  viar).  Origen  did  not  indeed  get 
beyond  subordinationiem,  but  he  restricted  it  within  the  narrowest  pos- 
sible limits.  He  condemns  the  expression  that  the  Son  is  iK  ttjs  ofrfai 
Tov  irarpos,  but  only  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostic  theories  of  emanation. 
He  maintained  a  ireporris  r^i  oialas,  but  only  in  opposition  to  the  oiuioi- 
not  in  the  Fatripassian  sense.  He  teaches  a  generation  of  the  Son  ix  nv 
0t>4n<iTos  6eoS,  but  only  because  he  sees  in  Him  the  objectified  divine 
will.  He  calls  Him  a  Krla/ia,  but  only  in  so  far  as  He  is  ffeoroini/ieyot, 
not  airSSeos,  though  indeed  the  Son  is  airojoipta,  airoaKi^Oeia,  Setrtpot 
fieos.  Thus  what  he  teaches  is  not  a  subordination  of  essence  or  natnre, 
but  only  of  existence  or  origin. 

7.  Sabellins  and  SMnysius  of  Alex,  and  Bionysins  of  Bome. — We  have 
already  seen  that  Sa.heOit^ja.^^^^^^jg^^^^i^^g^^^g^gS^il^iyg^am^^ 
jjjgl^^^gjgjgi^jyliioh  found  much  favour  among  the  bishops  of  his  native 
region.    His  assigning  an  essential  and  necessary  place  in  his  system  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  indicates  an  important  advance.     God  is  a  unity  (/itoi'di) 

*  Domer,  "  Person  of  Christ."    VoL  ii. 
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admitting  of  no  distinotiona,  resting  in  Himself  as  $ebs  (nairiiv,  coming 
forth  out  of  Himself  (for  the  purpose  of  creation)  as  Seit  XaK&y.  In  the 
course  of  the  world's  development  the  Monas  for  the  sake  of  redemption 
assumes  necessarily  three  different  forms  of  being  (iv6itaTii  trpoawira,), 
each  of  which  embraces  in  it  the  complete  fulness  of  the  Monas.  They 
are  not  inroariniea,  but  vplurunta,  masks,  we  might  say  roles,  which 
the  Qod  who  manifests  Himself  in  the  world  assumes  in  succession. 
After  the  prosopon  of  the  Father  accomplished  its  work  in  the  giving- 
of  the  law,  it  fell  back  into  its  original  condition ;  advancing  again 
through  the  incarnation  as  Son,  it  returns  by  the  ascension  into  th| 
absolute  being  of  the  Monas;  it  reveals  itself  finally  as  the  Holy  Spirif 
to  return  again,  after  securing  the  perfect  sanctification  of  the  churcM 
into  the  Monas  that  knows  no  distinctions,  there  to  abide  through 
all  eternity.  This  process  is  obaraoterized  by  Sabellius  as  an  expan!>ion 
(iKTotru)  and  contraction  (truoToX^).  By  way  of  illustration  he  uses  the 
figure  of  the  sun  6vtos  fikv  iv  lUq.  inroffTdiret,  rpeh  S^  ^x**''^***  ^^^  ivepyelait 
namely  tA  r^i  nefitipepelai  <rxw^>  ^"^  ^uTurriK^v  kolI  tA  BiXirov^  —  At  a  Synod 
of  Alexandria  in  a.d.  261  Sionysina  the  Great  (§  31,  6)  entered  the  lists 
against  the  Sabellianism  of  the  Egyptian  bishops,  and  with  well-inten- 
tioned zeal  employed  subordinationist  expressions  in  a  highly  offensive 
way  {^ipov  kot  o&triav  airbv  etvat  toO  Jlarpos  &ffTrep  iffrlv  A  yetapyos  irpbt 
tV  ipLfeKoD  Koi  i  pauirijyot  irpoj  t4  trxd^os, — it  voltifia  Siv  ouk  ■qv  wplp 
ylvvirrat).  When  bishop  Sionysiaa  of  Borne  (a.d.  259-268)  was  informed 
of  these  proceedings  he  condemned  his  Alexandrian  colleague's  modes  of  ^ 
expression  at  a  Synod  at  Borne  in  i.n.  262,  and  issued  a  tract  l^kvaTpoirii), 
in  which  against  Sabelliua  he  affirmed  hypostasianism  and  against  the 
Alexandrians,  notwithatanding  the  suspicion  of  Mauichteanism  that  hung  -^ 
about  it,  the  doctrine  of  the  o/ioovala  and  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son.  With  a  beautiful  modesty  DionysioB  of  Alexandria  retracted  hig/< 
unhappily  chosen  phrases  and  declared  himself  in  thorough  agreement  ^ 
with  the  Boman  exposition  of  doctrine. 

8.  Paul  of  Samoaata.—jh  Borne  and  throughout  the  West  general  dyna- 
mical Monarc£iamsm  expired  with  Artemou  andhis  party.  In  the  Bast, 
however,  it  was  revived  by "Kuj  of  Saiu'osafa^llii'A.i).  2^0  bishop  of  llie 
Chwco-Syrian  capital  AafiooETv^ScKrEowevS^'wasTEBn  undeiJthFr'Ule 
of  Qneen  Zenobia  of  Palmyra.  Attaching  himself  to  the  other  dynamists, 
especially  the  Theodotians  and  Artemonitea,  he  went  in  man^respecta 
beyond  them.  Maintaining  as  they''3Id  the  nnipersonality  of  God  (^i' 
r/>a(rcinroi'j,  he  yet  admitted  a  distinction  of  Father,  Son  {\byos)  and  Spirit 
(iro0fa),  the  two  last,  however,  being  essentially  identical  attributes  of 
the  first,  and  also  the  distinction  of  the  \6yos  vpoipopiKds  from  the  X57ai 
hiSiiBeTos,  the  one  being  the  ixwTii/xij  dwirdrraTos  operative  in  the  pro- 
phets, the  other  the  iv.  irmr.  latent  in  God.  Further,  while  placing  like 
the  dynamista  the  personality  of  Christ  in  His  humanity  and  aokuow- 
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ledging  His  supernatural  birth  from  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Virgin,  he 

conceived  of  Him,  like  the  modem  Sooinians,  as  working  the  way  upward, 

iK  rpoKoiri^s  Te9e<yiroiTJ(r6M,  i.e.  by  reason  of  His  unique  excellence  to  divine 

jrank  and  the  obtaining  of  the  divine  name.— Between  a.d.  284-269  the 

ISyrian  bishops  held  three  large  Synods  in  regard  to  him  at  Antioch,  to 

Iwhich  also  many  other  famous  bishops  of  the  East  were  invited.    The 

Ifirst  two  were  without  result,  for  he  knew  how  to  conceal  the  heterodox 

|character  of  his  views.    It  was  only  at  the  third  that  the  presbyter  Mal- 

|chion,  a  practised  dialectician  and  formerly  a  rhetorician,  sncceeded  in 

Sunmasking  him  at  a  public  disputation.    The  Synod  now  declared  him 

excommunicated  and  deprived  him  of  his  office,  and  also  transmitted  to 

all  the  catholic  churches,  first  of  all  to  Borne  and  Alexandria,  the  records 

of  the  disputation  together  with  a  complete   report  in  which  he  was 

described  as  a  proud,  vain,  pompous,  covetous  and  even  immoral  man 

(§  39,  3).    Nevertheless  by  the  favour  of  the  Queen  he  kept  possession 

of  his  bishopric,  and  holding  a  high  office  at  the  court  he  exercised  not 

only  spiritual  functions  but  also  great  civil  authority.    But  when  Zenobia 

was  overcome  by  Aurelian  in  a.d.  272,  the  rest  of  the  bishops  accused  him 

before  the  pagan  emperor,  who  decided  that  the  ecclesiastical  buildings 

should  be  made  over  to  that  one  of  the  contending  bishops  whom  the 

Christian  bishops  of  Bome  and  Italy  should  recognise.   In  these  conflicts 

nndonbtedly  a  national  and  poUtical  antagonism  lay  behind  the  dogmatic 

^fiad.  ecclesiastical  dispute  (§  31,  9  e). — ^At  the  Synod  of  A.n.  269  the  ex- 

P>ression  iiJU>oi<riot,  which  since  it  had  been  first  used  by  Sabellius  was 

Always  regarded  with  suspicion  in  church  circles,  was  dragged  into  the 

Idebate  and  expressly  condemned ;  and  so  it  is  doubtful  whether  Paul 

aiimself  had  employed  it,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  he  wished  to  charge 

liis  opponents  with  heresy  as  being  wont  to  use  this  term. 

0   ^''''vf'Viifflriifr"  doctrine  of  an  earthly  reign  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
last  times  full  of  splendour  and  glory  for  His  people  arose  out  of  the 
literal  and  realistic  conception  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old 
P'estament.     The  adoption  of  the  period  of  a  thousand  years  for  its 
iduration  rested  on  the  idea  that  as  the  world  had  been  created  in  six 
Idays,  so,  according  to  Ps.  xc.  i  and  2  Pet.  iii.  8,  its  history  would  be 
'completed  in  six  thousand  years.     Under  the  oppression  of  the  Eoman 
'rule  this  notion  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Jewish 
faith  and  hope  (Matt.  xx.  21 ;  Acts  i.  6).    The.ABOoaljjse^f^  St^  John 
was  chie&y  mJ^uent}aXinjS^QI^tiug.fh&SSs^  In 

chap.  XX.  under  the  guise  of  vision  the  doctiine  is  set  forth  that  after  the 
finally  victorious  conflict  of  the  present  age  there  will  be  a  first  and  par- 
tial resurrection,  the  risen  saints  shall  reign  with  Christ  a  thousand  years, 
and  then  after  another  revolt  of  Satan  that  is  soon  suppressed  the  pre- 
sent age  will  be  closed  in  the  second  universal  resurrection,  the  judgment 
of  the  world  and  the  creation  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.    What 
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fantastic  notions  of  the  glory  of  the  thousand  yeais'  reign  might  be 
developed  from  such  passages,  is  seen  in  the  traditional  saying  of  the 
Lord  given  by  Papias  (/ren.,  v.  33)  about  the  wonderful  fruitfulneas  of 
the  earth  during  the  miUennium :  one  vine-stoolc  will  hear~rO,'OtHr"8VemB 
(paTmiteSJTfiaoETile'm'wiIl'Eave  10,000  branches  (bracohia),  each  branch 
].0,000  twigs  (flagella),  each  twig  10,000  clusters  (botrus),  each  cluster 
10,000  grapes,  and  every  grape  will  yield  25  measures  of  wine ;  "  et  quum 
eorum  apprehenderit  aliquis  Sanctorum,  alius  clamabit ;  Boli-us  ego  melior 
sum,  me  sume,per  me  Dominum  henedici"  After  the  time  of  Fapias 
Chiliasm  became  the  favourite  doctrine  of  the  Christians  who  under  the 
severe  pressure  of  pagan  persecution  longed  for  the  early  return  of  the 
Lord.  The  Apologists  of  the  2nd  century  do  indeed  pass  it  over  in 
silence,  but  only  perhaps  because  it  seemed  to  them  impolitic  to  give , 
it  a  marked  prqminence  in  works  directly  addressed  to  the  pagan  rulers ; ' 
at  least  Justin  Martyr  does  not  scruple  in  the  Dialog,  c.  Try  ph.  addressed 
to  another  class  of  readers  to  characterize  it  as  a  genuinely  orthodox 
doctrine.  Asia  Minor  was  the  chief  seat  of  these  views,  where,  as  we  have 
seen  (§  40),  Moutanism  also  in  its  most  fanatical  and  exaggerated  form 
was  elevated  into  a  Tuudamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  Irenceus 
enthusiastically  adopted  chiliastic  views  and  gave  a  full  though  fairly 
moderate  exposition  of  them  in  his  great  work  against  the  Gnostics 
(v.  24-36).  TertuUian  also  ehampionedthese  notions,  at  the  same  time 
rejecting  many  outgrowths  of  a  grossly  carnal  nature  (.idv.  Marc,  iii.  24, 
and  in  a  work  no  longer  extant,  De  spe  jidelium).    The  most  vigorous: 

opposition  ja^^ojaiJtajQlffiaaaUffl.ttiayAlS^Jitf^X'V'K^P^^^  JEstripas.; 
sian"  and  Caiua  of^Bgjjgi,  vjJig,^^,„^il5Q^tiyp,  ^^rmiued^  ppponen I  s  o? 
Montanism.  The  last  named  indeed  went  so  far  in  his  controversial 
writing  against  Froclus  the  Montanist,  as  to  ascribe  the  authorBhip  of  the 
Johannine  Apocalypse  to  the  heretic  Cerinthus  {§  27, 1).  T4^gj4ig|Sjjmjli'''" 
spiritualists  too,  especially  Origen  (De  Prin.,  ii.  11), were  decided  opponents 
of  every  form  ofCmum^  ana[exp[aijae3^way°^tBe'S6ilJ)'tui'e  passages 
onlvKicKTt'w^sDuirrEy'm^ns  of  allegorical  interpretation.  Neverthe. 
less  even  m  Egypt  it  had  numerous  adherents.  At  then:  head  about 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent,  stood  the  learned  bishop  Nepos  of  Arsinoe, 
whose  "BXeTXos  tSv  iWrjyopurTiiv  directed  against  the  Alexandrians  is  no 
longer  extant.  After  his  death  his  party  under  the  leadership  of  the 
presbyter  Coracion  separated  from  the  church  of  Alexandria,  the  bishop 
DionysiuB  the  Great  going  down  himself  expressly  to  Arsinoe  in  order  to 
heal  the  breach.  In  a  conference  of  the  leaders  of  the  parties  continued 
for  three  days  he  secured  the  sincere  respect  of  the  dissentients  by  his 
counsels,  and  even  Coracion  was  induced  to  make  a  formal  recantation. 
DionysiuB  then  wrote  for  the  confirmation  of  the  converts  his  book :  IIcpl 
irayyeJuuv.  But  not  long  after,  opposition  to  the  spiritualism  of  the/ 
school  of  Origen  made  Methodius,  the,  bishop  of  Q^y^l^p^a.  play  the  part? 
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of  a  new  herald  of  Chiliasm,  and  in  the  West,  Commodian,  Victoi  of 
Poitiers,  and  especially  Lactantius,  became  its  zealous  advocates  in  a 
particularly  materialistic  form.  Its  day,  however,  was  already  past. 
What  tended  most  to  work  its  complete  overthrow  was  the  course  of 
events  under  Constantine.  Amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  national  church 
as  a  present  reality,  interest  in  the  expectation  of  a  future  thousand 
years'  reign  was  lost.  Among  post-Constantine  church  teachers  only 
ApoUinaris  the  Tounger  favoured  Chiliasm  (§  47,  5).  Jerome  indeed. 
in  deference  to  the  cloud  of  witnesses  from  the  ancient  church,  does  not 
venture  to  pronounce  it  heretical,  but  treats  jt^with  scornful  ridicule ; 
and  Augustine  IDe  civ.  Dei\,  though  at  an  earlier  period  not  unfavourable 
to  It,^  8§t§  jji  asjd  e^Ijy  ghs^ng  tbaltibie..  Bcrijttural .  representations  of  the 
il}PTi8iW4  yeaj^s'  reign  are  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  church 
obtaining  dominion  through  the  overthrow  of  the  pagan  Boman  empire, 
the  thousand  years  being  a  period  of  indefinite  duration,  and  the  first 
resurrection  being  interpreted  of  the  reception  of  saints  and  martyrs  into 
heaven  as  sharers  in  the  glory  of  Christ. — See  Candlish,  "  The  Kingdom 
of  God."  Edin.,  1884.  Especially  pp.  409-416,  "  Augustine  on  the  City 
of  God." 

IV.    CONSTITUTION,  WORSHIP,  LITE  AND 
DISCIPLINE.! 

§  34.  The  Innee  Organization  of  the  Chdech,* 

From  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent,  the  episcopal  con- 

Btitution  was   gradually  built   up,  and  the  superiority  of 

one  bishop  over  the  whole  body  of  the  other  presbyters 

i  (§  17,  6)  won  by  degrees  universal  acceptance.    The  hier- 

'  archical  tendency  inherent  in  it  gained  fresh  impetus  from 

/two  causes:    (IV from  the  gradual  djsapp^g,raiafiQ,ijf  ,the 

charismatic  enTOjE^ent£;g^ich  had  been  continued  from  the 

Apostolic  Age  far  down  into  post-Apostolic  times,  and  the 

disposition  of  ecclesiastical  leaders  more  and  more  to  mono- 

•  PressensS,  "Life  and  Practice  in  the  Early  Church."    Loud.,  1872. 

'  Hatch,  "The  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches."  Loud., 
1881;  "The  Growth  of  Church  Institutions."  Lend.,  1887.  Ban- 
nerman,  "Doctr.  of  the  Church."  2  vols.  Edin.,  1858  ;  espec.  vol.  i, 
pp.  277-480.  Lightfoot,  "  Comm.  on  Pliil."  6th  ed.  Lond.,  1881: 
"  Diesertat.  on  Chr.  Ministry."  Papers  in  Expositor,  1887,  on  "  Origin  of 
Chr.  Ministry,"  by  Banday,  Harnack  and  others. 
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polise  the  fanction  of  teaching  ;  and  (2)^om  the  reassertion 
of  the  idea  oi  a  special  ^riesthood/fes  a  divine  institution 
and  the  adoptiq5^^^f;„Qjyi.jjggtiUB£aJi_fip.B£6piisas  -Pl..e^^^ 
fillers.  The  antithesis  of  Ordo  or  xX-^pos  (so.  tov  Oeov)  and 
Plehs  or  Xaos  (XalVoi)  when  once  expression  had  been  given 
to  it,  tended  to  become  even  more  marked  and  exclusive. 
In  consequence  «  the  successful  extension  of  the  churches 
the  functions,  rights  and  duties  of  the  existing  spiritual 
ofQces  came  to  be  more  precisely  determined  and  for  the 
discharge  of  lower  ecclesiastical  service  new  oifices  were 
created.     Thus  arose  the  partition  of  the  clerffv  into  Ordines 

^iiii'iTmi^^^ux-uTJ:?'R?3wt!?di^M'r  ■^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  provincial 
capital  that  common  councils  were  held,  which  were  con- 
vened, at  first  in  consequence  of  the  requirements  of  the 
hour,  afterwards  as  regular  institutions  (Provincial  Synods), 
the  bishop  of  the  particular  capital  assumed  the  presi- 
dent's chair.  Among  the  metropolitans  pre-eminence  was 
claimed  by  churches  founded  by  Apostles  {sedes  apostolicce), 
especially  those  of  E.ome,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria, 
Ephesus  and  Corinth.  To  the  idea  of  the  unity  and  catho- 
licity of  the  church,  which  was  maintained  and  set  forth 
with  ever  increasing  decision,  was  added  the  idea  of  the 
Apostle  Peter  being  the  single  individual  representative  of 
the  church.  This  latter  notion  was  founded  on  the  mis- 
understood word  of  the  Lord,  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19.  Rome,  as 
the  capital  of  the  world,  where  Peter  and  Paul  suffered 
death  as  martyrs  (§  16,  1),  arrogated  to  itself  the  name  of 
Chair  (Cathedra)  of  Peter  and  transferred  the  idea  of  the 
individual  representation  of  the  church  to  its  bishops  as 
the  supposed  successors  of  Peter. 


1.  The.ContijnjaiionXaia.iaaaati'f JEBMaagJVS^^  Times 

hag,  by  means  of  the  Apostolic  Didaolje  recently  remler'etl  accesKil'le 
to  us  (§  30,  7),  not  only  rectivoil  new  conrumation,  but  their  place  in 
the  church  and  thoir  relation  to  it  has  beon  put  in  a  far  clearer  light. 
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In  esaential  agreement  with  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  and  Eph.  iv.  11  (§  17,  6), 
it  presents  to  ns  the  three  ofSces  of  Apostle,  Prophet  and  Teacher.  The 
Pastors  and  Teachers  of  the  Bipistle  to  the  Ephesians,  as  well  as  of 
the  passage  from  Corinthians,  are  grouped  together  in  one ;  and  the 
Evangelists,  that  is,  helpers  of  the  Apostles,  appear  now  after  the 
decease  of  the  original  Apostles,  as  their  successors  and  heirs  of  their 
missionary  calling  under  the  same  title  of  Apostles.  Hermas  indeed 
speaks  only  of  Apostles  and  Teachers ;  but  he  himself  appears  as  a 
Prophet  and  so  witnesses  to  the  continuance  of  that  office.  The  place 
and  task  of  the  three  offices  are  still  the  same  as  described  in  §  17,  6 
from  Eph.  iv.  11, 12  and  ii.  20.  These  three  were  not  chosen  like  the 
bishops  and  deacons  by  the  congregations,  but  appointment  and  quali- 
fications for  office  were  dependent  on  a  divine  call,  somewhat  like  that 
of  Acts  xiii.  2-4,  or  on  a  oharism  that  had  evidently  and  admittedly 
been  bestowed  on  them.  They  are  further  not  permanent  officials  in 
particular  congregations  but  travel  about  in  the  exercise  of  their  teaching 
function  from  church  to  church.  Prophets  and  Teachers,  however,  but 
not  Apostles,  might  settle  down  permanently  in  a  particular  church. — 
In  reference  exclusively  to  the  Apostles  the  Didache  teaches  as  follows  : 
In  the  case  of  their  visiting  an  abeady  constituted  chiurch  they  should 
stay  there  at  furthest  only  two  days  and  should  accept  provision  only 
for  one  day's  journey  but  upon  no  account  any  money  (Matt.  x.  9,  10). 
Eusebius  too,  in  his  Ch.  Hist.,  iil  37,  tells  that  after  the  death  of  the 
twelve  the  gospel  was  successfully  spread  abroad  in  all  lands  by  menns 
of  itinerating  Apostolic  men,  whom  he  designates,  however,  by  the  old 
name  of  evangelists,  and  praises  them  for  having  according  to  the 
command  of  the  Lord  (Matt.  z.  and  Luke  z.)  parted  their  possessions 
among  the  poor,  and  having  adhered  strictly  to  the  rule  of  everywhere 
laying  only  the  foundations  of  the  faith  arid  leaving  tbe  further  caro 
of  what  they  had  planted  to  the  settled  pastors. — The  Didache  assigns 
the  second  place  to  the  Prophets :  they  too,  inasmuch  as  like  the  Apostles 
they  are  itinerants,  are  without  a  fixed  residence ;  but  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  latter  by  having  their  teaching  functions  directed 
not  to  the  founding  of  a  church  but  only  to  its  edification,  and  in  this 
respect  they  are  related  to  the  Teachers.  Their  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic, however,  is  the  possession  of  the  charism  of  prophesying  in 
the  wider  sense,  whereas  the  Teachers'  charism  consisted  in  the  \6yat 
«o(t>lat  and  the  \6rfot  yviiaem  (§  17,  1).  When  they  enter  into  a  chnrch 
as  ir  Tryiv/tan  XaXoOi'Tet,  that  chnrch  may  not,  according  to  the  Didache, 
in  direct  opposition  to  1  Thess.  v.  21;  1  Cor.  xii.  10;  xiv.  29;  1  John 
iv.  1,  exercise  the  right  of  trying  their  doctrine,  for  that  would  be  to 
commit  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  who  speaks  through  them,  but 
the  church  may  inquire  of  their  life,  and  thus  distinguish  true  prophets 
trnjxi  the  false.    If  they  wish  to  settle  down  in  a  particular  church,  that 
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ohnrok  should  make  proviaion  for  their  adequate  maintenaiioe  by  Bar- 
rendering  to  them,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Mosaio  law,  all  firstlings  of 
cattle,  and  first  fruits  of  grain  and  oil  and  wine,  and  also  the  fir^t 
portion  of  their  other  possessions,  "for  they  are  your  high  priests." 
This  phrase  means  either,  that  for  them  they  are  with  their  prophetio 
gift  what  the  high  priests  of  the  old  covenant  with  their  Urim  and 
Thammim  were  to  ancient  Israel,  or,  as  Harnack  understands  it  on  the 
basis  of  chap.  x.  7 :  rolt  irpo0^ois  iTirpitrere  e^uxapmreiv  5(ra  BOiovawt 
while  ordinary  ministers  had  to  confine  themselves  to  the  usual  form- 
Dlaries,  that  they  were  pre-eminently  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  which  was  the  crowning  part  of  the  worship.  If, 
however,  there  were  no  Prophets  present,  these  first  fruits  were  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor. — ^The  rank  also  of  Teachers  (SiSiaKoXoi, 
Doctores)  is  still  essentially  the  same  as  described  in  §  17,  5.  As  their 
constant  association  with  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  would  lead  us  to 
expect,  they  also  were  properly  itinerant  teachers,  who  like  the  Prophets 
hat  to  minister  to  the  establishment  of  existing  churches  in  the  Christian 
life,  in  faith  and  in  hope.  But  when  they  settled  down  in  a  particular 
ehnroh,  whether  in  consequence  of  that  church's  special  needs,  or  with 
its  opproval  in  accordance  with  their  own  wish,  that  church  had  to 
provide  for  their  maintenance  according  to  the  principle  that  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  hie  reward.  The  author  of  the  Didache,  as 
appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  book,  was  himself  such  a  teacher. 
Hennas,  who  at  the  same  time  makes  no  mention  of  the  Prophets, 
speaks  only  twice  and  that  quite  incidentally  of  the  Teachers,  without 
indicating  particularly  their  duties  and  privileges. — The  continuance 
of  those  three  extraordinary  offices  down  to  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent, 
was  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  numerous  churches  scattered 
throughout  all  lands  had  not  as  yet  a  firmly  established  New  Testament 
Canon  nor  any  one  general  symbol  in  the  form  of  a  confession  of  faith/  ' 
and  BO  were  without  any  outward  bond  of  union :  but  these  Teachers, 
by  means  of  their  itinerant  mode  of  life  and  their  authoritative  position, 
which  was  for  the  first  time  clearly  demonstrated  by  Harnack,  con- 
tributed  powerfully  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  ecclesiastical 
unity.  According  to  Harnack,  the  composition  of  the  so-called  Catholic  { 
Epistles  and  similar  early  Christian  literature  is  to  be  assigned  to  them,  \ 
and  in  this  way  he  would  account  for  the  Apostolic  features  which  are ' 
discoverable  in  these  writings.  He  would  not,  however,  attribute  to 
them  the  fiction  of  claiming  for  their  works  an  Apostolic  origin,  but 
supposes  that  the  subsequently  added  superscriptions  and  the  author's 
name  in  the  address  rest  upon  an  erroneous  tradition. — -The  gradual 
disappearance  of  charismatic  offices  was  mainly  the  result  of  the 
endeavonr,  that  became  more  and  more  marked  during  the  2nd  cent., 
after  the  adoption  of  current  social  usages  and   institutions,  which 
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necessarily  led  to  a  repression  of  the  enthuaiastio  spirit  out  of  whicb 
those  offices  had  epnin;?  and  which  could  scarcely  reconcile  itself  with 
what  seemed  to  it  worldly  compromises  and  concessions.    The  fanatical 
and  eccentric    pretension  to  prophetic  gifts  in   Montanism,  with  its 
uncompromising  rigour  (§  40)  and  its  withdrawal  from  church  fellow- 
ship, gave  to  these  charismatic  oiBces  their  deadly  blow.     A  farther 
canse  of  their  gradual  decay  may  certainly  be  found  in  their  relation 
to  the  growing  episcopal  hierarchy.    At  the  time  of  the  Didache,  which 
knows  nothing  of  a  subordination  of  presbyters  under  the  bishop  {indeed 
like  Phil.  i.  1,  it  makes  no  mention  of  presbyters),  this  relation  was 
one  of  thoroughly  harmonious  co-ordination  and  co-operation.    In  the 
13th  chap,  the  exhortation  is  given  to  choose  only  faithful  and  approved 
men  as  bishops  and  deacons,  "  for  they  too  discharge  for  yon  Ti)a> 
Xeirovpytav  tUp  Tpotp7[r!aii  koX  SiSaHKiXuv  and  so  they  represent  along  with 
those  the  reniiiiithioi  among  you."    The  service  of  prophets,  according  to 
the  Didache,  was  pre-eminently  that  of  the  ipxtepets,  and  so  there  was 
entrusted  to  them  the  consecration  of  the  elements  in  the  Lord's  Snpper. 
This  service  the   bishops  and    deacons   discharged,  inasmuch  as,  in 
addition  to  their  own  special  duties  as  presidents  of  the  congregation 
charged  with  its  administration  and  discipline,  they  were  required  in 
the  absence  of  prophets  to  conduct  the  worship.     Then  also  they  had 
to  officiate  as  Teachers  (1  Tim,  v,  17)  when  occasion  required  and  the 
necessary  qualifications  were  possessed.     But  this  peaceful  co-operating 
■    of  the  two  orders  undoubtedly  soon  and  often  gave  place  to  unseemly 
rivalry,  and  the  hierarchical  spirit  obtruding  itself  in  the  ProtepiseopaU 
(§  17,  6),  which  first  of  all  reduced  its  colleagues  from  their  original 
equality  to  a  position  of  subordination  soon   asserted  itself  over  against 
the  extraordinary  offices  which  had  held  a  place  co-ordinate  with  and  in 
the  department  of  doctrine  and  worship  even  more  authoritative  and 
important  than  that  of  the  bishops  themselves.     They  were  only  too 
readily  successful  in  having  their  usurpation  of  their  offices  recognised 
as  bearing  the  authority  of  a  divine  appointment.    These  soon  com- 
pleted the  theory  of  the  hierarchical  and  monarchical  rank  of  the  clergy 
and  the  absurd  pretension  to  having  obtained  from  God  the  absolute 
fulness  of  His  Spirit  and  absolute  sovereign  power. 
2.  ThB  Tir^v(.lnpTrift^;{  of  ^f.  Tiviygca!.Z'gf!!i!'y  ^^^  *^e  result  of  an 
»  evolution  which  in  existing   circumstances  was  not  only  natural  but 
I  almost  necessary.    In  the  deliberations  and  consultations  of  the  college 
I  of  presbyters  constituting  the  ecclesiastical  court,  just  as  in  every  other 
I  such  assembly,  it  must  have  been  the  invariable  custom  to  confer  upon 
i  one  of  their  number,  generally  the  eldest,  or  at  least  the  one  among 
!  them  most  highly  esteemed,  the  presidency,  committing  to  him  the 
I  duty  of  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  debates,  as  well  as  the  formulating, 
publishing  and  enforcing  of  their  decrees.    This  president  must  soon 
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have  won  the  pre-eminent  authority  ot  a  primus  inter  pares,  and  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  an  iirlirKoirot  of  higher  rank.     From  suoh  a 
primao;  to  supremacy,  and  from  that  to  a  monarchical  position,  the 
progress  was  natural  and  easy.    In  proportion  as  the  official  authoiity, 
the  iirurKoirii,  concentrated  itself  more  and  more  in  the  president,  the 
official  title,  McKoiroi,  at  first  by  way  of  eminence,  then  absolutely,  was 
appropriated  to  him.     This  would  be  all  the  more  easily  efteoled  since, 
owing  to  the  twofold  function  of  the  office  (§  17,  6,  6),  he  who  presided 
in  the  admiuistrative  council  still  bore  the  title  of  irpea-pOTepos.     It  was 
not  accomplished,  however,  without  a  long  continued  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  presbyters  who  were  relegated  to  a  subordinate  rank,  which 
occasioned  keen  party  contentions  and  dirisions  lasting  down  even  into 
the  3rd  century  (§  41).     But  the  need  of  the  churches  to  have  in  each 
one  man  to  direct  and  control  was  mightier  than  this  opposition.    That 
Deed  was  most  keenly  felt  when  the  church  was  threatened  with  division 
and  dissolution  by  the  spread  of  heretical  and  separatist  tendencies. 
The  need  of  a  single  president  in  the  local  churches  was  specially  felt', 
in  times  ot  violent  persecution,  and  still  more  just  after  the  persecution] 
had  ceased  when  multitudes  who  had  fallen  away  during  the  days  of! 
trial  sought  to  be  again  restored  to    the   membership  of  the  ohurchj 
(§  39,  2),  in  order  to  secure  the  reorganization  of  the  institutiou  wbich,| 
by  violence  from  without  and  weakness  within,  had  been  so  sorely  rent.f 
Both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament  there  seemed  giound  for 
regarding  the  order  of  things  that  had  grown  up  in  the  course  of  time  as  , 
jure  divino  and  as  ezisting  from  the  beginning.    After  the  idea  of  a  dis- 1 
tinct  sacerdotal  class  had  again  found  favour,  the  distribution  of  the  clergy  | 
in  the  Old  Testament  into  High  priest,  priests  and  Levites  was  supposed! 
to  afford  an  exact  analogy  to  that  of  the  episcopate,  presbyterate  and! 
diaconate.    To  effect  this  the  charismatic  offices  of  teaching  had  to  be^ 
ignored  and  their  divinely  ordained  functions  had  to  be  set  aside.    It 
was  even  supposed  that  the  relative  ranks  in  the  offices  of  the  Christian 
church  must  be  determined  by  the  corresponding   orders  in  the  Old 
Testament.    Then  in  the  gospels,  it  seemed  as  if  the  relations  of  Christ 
to  His  disciples  corresponded  to  that  of  the  bishop  to  the  presbyters ; 
and  from  the  Acts  qf^the^Jifogtles  the  preponderating  authority  of 
James  at  .theJb^d^_of_^e_jeruBa]^  jiresbjgtery  or  eldership  (§  17,  2) 
might  b«  nsed  as  a  witness  for  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop.     The 
oldest  and  most  important  contender  for  the  monarchical  rank  of  the 
biBhp;g,js_the^autMr_wJ;he^ignah^^  (§  60,  5).     In  every  bishop/ 

he  sees  the  representative  of  Christ,  and  in  the  college  of  presbytera 
the  representatives  of  the  Apostles.  ^A&&^SB^iS£tlS3.ih§j!^^^°W 
appears  as  M  t^s  XptirToS  Kad^Spas  KaSeaSels,  This  view  also  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (2,  26),  and  evenmTiEe  wrlGnga 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (§  47,  11).     Another  theory,  according  to 
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which    the  bishops   are   successors  of  the  Apostles  and  as  snch  heiri 
of  the  absolute  dominion  conferred  in  Matt.  xiv.  18,  19  upon  Peter  and 
through  him  on  all  the  Apostles,  sprang  up  in  the  West  and  gained 
currency  by  means  of  Cyprian's  eloquent  enunciation  of  it  (Note  7). 
3.  The  Itegnlar^^Eccle^tyM  J®.C,e«.J!S..ft8»-9l4.  CgJioU  The 

-,^3J5£Sj£8SSg.^°^'''^*°«^  tbe-Risiiopa^Pjceslat6mAftJJB^a6QR§-  Upon 
the  Bishop,  elected  by  the  people  and  the  clergy  in  common,  there 
devolved  in  his  monarchical  position  the  supreme  conduct  of  all  the 
a£Eairs  of  the  church.  The  exclusively  episcopal  privileges  were  these: 
the  ordination  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  the  absolving  of  the  penitent, 
according  to  strict  rule  also  the  consecration  of  the  eucharistio  ele- 
ments, in  later  time 3  also  the  right  of  speaking  at  Synods,  and  in  the 
West  also  the  oonfi  rmation  of  the  baptised.  In  large  cities  where  a 
■ingle  church  was  no  longer  sufficient  daughter  churches  were  instituted. 
Country  churches  founded  outside  of  the  cities  were  supplied  with 
presbyters  and  deacons  from  the  city.  If  they  increased  in  importance, 
they  chose  for  themselves  their  own  bishop,  who  remained,  however,  as 
XiapeirUrKOTm  dependent  upon  the  city  bishop.  Thus  distinctly  official 
episcopal  dioceses  came  to  be  formed.  And  just  as  the  city  bishops  had 
a  pre-eminence  over  the  country  bishops,  so  also  the  bishops  of  the 
chief  cities  of  provinces  soon  came  as  metropolitans  to  have  a  pre- 
eminence over  those  of  other  cities.  To  them  was  granted  the  right 
of  calling  and  presiding  at  the  Synods,  and  of  appointing  and  ordain- 
ing the  bishops  of  their  province.  The  name  Metropolitan,  however, 
was  first  used  in  the  Acts  o  f  the  Council  of  Nicasa  in  a.d.  S25. — The 
Presbyters  were  now  only  the  advisers  and  assistants  of  the  bishop, 
whose  counsel  and  help  he  accepted  just  in  such  ways  and  at  such 
times  as  seemed  to  him  good.  They  were  employed  in  the  directing 
of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  in  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  in 
preaching  and  in  pastoral  work,  but  only  at  the  bidding  or  with  the  ex- 
press permission  of  the  bishop.  During  the  following  period  for  the  first 
time,  when  demands  had  multiplied,  and  the  episcopal  authority  was 
no  longer  in  need  of  being  jealously  guarded,  were  their  functions 
enlarged  to  embrace  an  independent  pastoral  care,  preaching  and  dis- 
pensation of  the  sacraments  for  which  they  were  personally  responsible. 
— ^In  regard  to  official  position  the  Deacons  had  a  career  just  the  con- 
veise  of  this ;  for  their  importance  increased  just  as  the  range  of  their 
official  functions  was  enlarged.  Seeing  that  in  the  earliest  times  they 
had  occupied  a  position  subordinate  to  the  presbyter-bishops,  they  could 
not  be  regarded  in  this  way  as  their  rivals ;  and  the  development  of 
the  proto-presbyterate  into  a  monarchical  episcopate  was  too  evidently 
in  their  own  interests  to  awaken  any  opposition  on  their  part  They 
therefore  stood  in  n  far  closer  relation  to  the  bishops  than  did  the 
presbyters.    They  were  his  confidants,  his  oompauioDS  in  travel,  often 
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also  his  depnties  and  representatives  at  the  Synods.  To  them  he  com- 
mitted the  distribution  of  the  church's  alms,  for  which  their  original 
charge  of  the  poor  quaUfied  them.  To  these  duties  were  added  also 
many  of  the  parts  of  divine  service ;  they  baptised  under  the  commis- 
Don  of  the  bishop,  obtained  and  prepared  the  sacramental  elements, 
handed  ronnd  the  cap,  at  the  close  of  the  service  carried  to  the  sick 
and  imprisoned  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  intimated  the  beginning 
and  the  close  of  the  various  parts  of  divine  service,  recited  the  public 
prayers,  read  the  gospels,  and  kept  order  daring  worship.  Often,  too, 
they  preached  the  sermon.  In  conseqaence  of  the  preponderating 
position  given  to  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  priesthood  the  bishop 
was  compared  to  the  high  priest,  the  presbyters  to  the  priests,  and  tbs 
deacons  to  the  Levites,  and  so  too  did  they  already  assume  the  name, 
from  which  the  German  word  "  Priester,"  English  "  Priest,"  French 
"  Pretre,"  Italian  "  PrSte,"  is  derived. 

Among  the  Ordines  Minores  the  (Eldest  was  the  office  of  Beader, 
' ArayviiiTTiit.  In  the  time  of  Cyprian  this  place  was  heartily  accorded 
to  the  Confessors.  In  later  times  it  was  usual  to  begin  the  clerical 
career  with  service  in  the  readership.  The  duties  of  this  office  were 
the  public  reading  of  the  longer  scripture  portions  and  the  custody  of 
the  sacred  books.  Somewhat  later  than  the  readership  the  office  of 
the  Subdiaconi,  ImoSidKopot,  was  instituted.  They  were  assistauls  to  the 
Deacons,  and  as  such  took  first  rank  among  the  Ordines  Minores,  and 
of  these  were  alone  regarded  as  worthy  of  ordination.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  3rd  century  the  office  of  the  Cantores,  \j/a\Tal,  was  iustituted  for 
the  condncting  of  the  pubUo  service  of  praise.  The  Acolytes,  who  are 
met  with  in  Borne  first  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  were  those 
who  accompanied  the  bishop  as  his  servants.  The  Exorcists  discharged 
the  spiritual  function  of  dealing  with  those  possessed  of  evil  spirits, 
irtpyai/urot,  Sat/unxj^S/io'oc,  over  whom  they  had  to  repeat  the  public 
prayers  and  the  formula  of  exorcism.  As  there  was  also  an  exorcism 
associated  with  baptism,  the  official  functions  of  the  exorcists  extended 
to  the  catechumens.  The  Ostiarii  or  Janitores,  Svpupol,  nvKupol,  occupied 
the  lowest  position. — In  the  larger  churches  for  the  instruction  of  ths 
catechumens  there  were  special  Catechists  appointed,  Doctoren  audien- 
tium,  and  where  the  need  was  felt,  especially  in  the  churches  of  North 
Africa  speaking  the  Punic  tongue,  there  were  also  Interpreters  whose 
duty  it  was  to  translate  and  interpret  the  scripture  lessons.  To  the 
Deaconesses,  for  the  most  part  widows  or  virgins,  was  committed  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  sick,  the  counselling  of  inexperienced  women  and 
maidens,  the  general  oversight  of  the  female  catechumens.  They  had 
no  clerical  character. — The  Ordination  of  the  clergy  was  performed  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands.  Those  were  disqualified  who  had  just  recently 
been    baptised   or  had  received   baptism   only  during   severe   illness 
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{Neophyti,  Glinici),  also  all  who  had  been  excommunioated  and  those 
who  had  mutilated  themaelTes. — Continuation,  §  45,  3. 
4.  ClerjCTandlaity. — The  idea  that  a  priestly  mediation  between 
I  sinful  men  and  a  gracious  deity  was  necessary  had  been  so  deeply 
I  implanted  in  the  religious  consciousuess  of  pre-Christian  antiquity, 
ipagan  as  well  as  Jewish,  that  a  form  of  public  worship  without  a  priest- 
hood seemed  almost  as  inconceivable  as  a  religion  without  a  god.  And 
even  though  the  inspired  writings  of  the  New  Testament  decidedly  and 
expressly  taught  that  the  pre-Christian  or  Old  Testnment  institution  of 
B  special  human  priesthood  had  been  abolished  and  merged  in  the  one 
eternal  mediation  of  the  exalted  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man,  and  that 
there  was  now  a  universal  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  Christians  with 
the  right  and  privilege  of  drawing  near  even  to  the  heavenly  throne  ol 
grace  (Heb.  iv.  16 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9 ;  Bev.  i.  C),  yet,  in  oousequence  of  the 
idea  of  the  permanence  of  Old  Testament  institutions  which  prevailed, 
even  in  the  Post- Apostolic  Age,  the  sacenlotiil  theory  come  more  and 
more  into  favour.  Tliis  relapse  to  the  Old  Testament  standpoint  was 
moreover  rendered  almost  inevitable  by  tlie  contemporary  metamorphofis 
of  the  eock^siantioal  office  which  existed  as  the  necessary  basis  of  human 
organisation  (§  17,  4)  into  a  hierarchical  organisation  resting  upon  an 
assumed  divine  iuslitution.  For  clericalism,  with  its  claims  to  be  the 
sole  divinely  authorised  channel  for  the  communication  of  God's  grace, 
was  the  correlate  and  the  indispensable  support  of  hierarchism,  with  its 
exclusive  claims  to  legislative,  judicial,  disciplinary  and  administrative 
precedence  in  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The  reaction  which  Montanism 
(§  40)  initiated  in  the  interests  of  the  Christian  people  against  the 
hierarchical  and  clerical  tendencies  spreading  throughout  the  church, 
was  without  result  owing  to  its  extreme  extravagance.  TertuUian  em- 
phasised indeed  very  strongly  the  Apostolic  idea  of  the  universal  priost- 
hood  of  all  Cbristians,  but  in  Cyprian  this  is  allowed  to  fall  quite  behind 
the  priesthood  of  the  clergy  and  ultimately  came  to  be  quite  forgotten. 
—The  Old  Catholic  Age,  however,  shows  many  reminiscences  of  the 
original  relation  of  the  congregation  to  the  ecclesiastical  officers,  or  as 
it  would  now  be  called,  of  the  laity  to  the  clergy.  That  the  official 
teaching  of  religion  and  preaching  in  the  public  assemblies  of  tlie 
church,  although  as  a  rule  undertaken  by  tbe  Ordines  majores,  might 
even  then  in  special  circumstances  and  with  due  authorisation  be  dis- 
charged by  laymen,  was  shown  by  the  Catechetical  institution  at  Alex- 
andria and  by  the  case  of  Origen  who  when  only  a  Catechist  often 
preached  in  the  church.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions,  too,  8,  31,  sup- 
ported the  view  that  laymen,  if  only  they  were  skilful  in  the  word  and 
of  irreproachable  lives,  should  preach  by  a  reference  to  the  promise: 
"  They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God."  The  repeated  expressions  of  dis- 
approval of  tlie  administration  of  the  euoharist  by  laymen  in  the  Ignatiau 
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Epistles  ftesupposes  the  frequent  ooourrence  of  the  practice ;  Tertullian 
would  allow  it  in  case  of  necessity,  for  "  Vbi  tres,  eccleiia  est,  licet 
Uiici."  Likewise  in  reference  to  the  administration  of  haplism  he 
teaches  that  under  ordinary  ciroumstaucos  propter  ecctesia  honorem  it 
should  be  administered  only  by  the  bishop  and  the  clergy  appointed  by 
him  to  the  work,  alioquiti  {e.g.  in  times  of  persecution)  etiam  laicis  jut 
tit.  This,  too,  is  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Elvira  in  a.d.  306. 
The  report  which  Cyprian  gives  of  his  procedure  in  regard  to  the  vast 
number  of  the  Lapsi  of  his  time  (§  39,  2 ;  41,  2)  affords  evidence  that 
at  least  in  extraordinary  and  specially  difficult  cases  of  discipline  the 
whole  church  was  cousulted.  The  people's  right  to  take  part  in  the 
choice  of  their  minister  had  not  yet  been  questioned,  and  their  assist- 
ance at  least  in  the  Synods  was  never  refused. 

5.  The  Synods. — The  Council  of  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.] 
furnished  an  example  of  Synodal  deliberation  and  issuing  of  decrees 
But  even  in  the  pagan  world  such  institutions  had  existed.     The  old 
religio-polltical   confederacies   in   Greece  and  Asia  Minor  had   indeed 
since  the  time  of  the  Boman  conquest  lost  their  political  significance  ; 
but  their  long  accustomed  assemblies  (kowoL  aivoSoi,  Concilia)  continued 
to  meet  in  the  capitals  of  the  provinces  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Boman  governor.     The  fact  that  the  same  nomenclature  was  adopted! 
seems  to  show  that  they  were  not  without  formal  influence  on  the  origin! 
of  the  institution  of  the  church  synod.     The  first  occasion  for  suchf 
meetings  wasgiven  by  the  Montanist  movements  in  Asia  Minor  (§  40, 1) ; 
and  soon  t£ereaIto'"Ey"t1ie 'ronTroversieT'a^  of  Easter 
(§  37,  2).     In  the  beginning  of  the  _3rd  century  the  ProsasiaLgjfla^s  | 
had  already  assumedthe  position  of  fixed  and  regularly  recurring  iusti- 1 
tutious.     In  the  time  of  Cyprian,  the  presbyters  and  deacons  took  an  ' 
active  part  in  the  Synods  alongside  of  the  bishops,  and  the  people 
generally  were  not  prevented  from  attending.    No  decision  could  bo 
arrived  at  without  the  knowledge  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  members 
of  the  church.    From  the  time  of  the  Nioene  Council,  in  a.d.  325,  the 
bishops  alone  had  a  vote  and  the  presence  of  the  laity  was  more  and 
more  restricted.    The  decrees  of  Synods  were  communicated  to  distant 
churches  by  means  of  Synodal  rescripts,  and  even  in  the  3rd  century 
the  claim  was  made   in  these,  in  accordance  with  Acts  xv.,  to  the 
immediate  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — Continuation,  §  43,  2. 

6.  Personal  and  Epistolary  Intercomrse. — From  the  very  earliest  times 
the  Christian  churches  of  all  lands  maintained  a  regular  communication 
with  one  another  through  messengers  or  itinerating  brethren.  The 
Teaching  of  the  XII.  Apostles  furnishes  the  earliest  aocoimt  of  this : 
Any  one  who  comes  from  another  place  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  received  as  a  brother  j  one  who  is  on  his  journey,  however,  shall  not 
accept  the  hospitality  of  the  church  for  more  than  two,  or  at  furthest 
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than  three  days;  bnt  if  he  ohooses  to  remain  in  the  place,  he  must 
engage  in  work  for  his  own  support,  in  which  matter  the  church  will 
help  him ;  if  he  will  not  so  conduct  himself  he  is  to  be  sent  back  as 
a  ■xpurriniropos,  who  has  been  seeking  to  make  profit  out  of  bis  profes- 
sion of  Christ.    The  Dida^^  knows  nothing  as  yet  of  the  Icttirs  of 

J^S£SSlP..£^SSgft2C,8giSP.||;^SJy-',.w^^  *  guarantee  against  the  abuse  of 
fthis  custom  such  avaranKoX  iTruTToXal  (2  Cor.  iii.  1)  had  come  into  use 
leTen  in  Tertnllian's  time,  who  speaks  of  a  Gonteiseratio  hospilahtutig, 
jin  such  a  form  that  they  were  understood  only  by  the  initiated  as 
•rccoguisable  tokens  of  genuineness,  and  were  hence  called  Littera 
formata,  or  ypd/inara  reT-mrw/ilyo.  The  same  care  was  also  taken  in 
respect  of  important  epistolary  communications  from  one  church  to 
aoother  or  to  other  churches.  Among  these  were  included,  e.g.  the 
Synodal  rescripts,  the  so-called  ypifi/j-ara  ivSpovurrtKi,,  by  which  the 
newly-chosea  bishops  intimated  their  entrance  upon  office  to  the  other 
bishops  of  their  district,  the  Epistola  festah'S  (paschales)  regarding  the 
celebration  of  a  festival,  especially  the  Easter  festival  (§  56,  3),  com- 
manioations  about  important  church  ocoarrenaes,  especially  about 
martyrdoms  (§  32,  8),  etc.  According  to  Optatus  of  Mileve  (§  63,  1) : 
"  Totus  orbis"  could  boast  of  "  commercio  formatanim  in  ana  eom- 
vmnionis  societate  co'icordat." 

7.  The  Xfnity  and  Catholicity  of  the  Church.— The  fact  that  Christianity 
was  destined  to  be  a  religion  for  the  world,  whioli  should  embrace  all 
peoples  and  tongues,  and  should  permeate  them  all  with  one  spirit  and 
unite  them  under  one  heavenly  head,  rested  upon  the  presupposition 
that  the  church  was  one  and  universal  or  catholic.     The  inward  unity 
^of  the  spirit  demanded  also  a  corresponding  unity  in  manifestation.    It 
lis  speciallj  evident  from  the  Teaching  of  the  XII.  Apostles  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  unity  of  the  church  had  deeply  rooted  itse'f  even  in  the 
Post-Apostolic  Age  (§  20,  1).     "  The  points  which  according  to  it  protre 
.  ihe  unity  of  Christendom  are  the  following :  firstly,  t.Vi n  disi-jjfl^na.irt 
aocoidance  with  the  ethical  requirements  of  the  Lord,  secondly,  bggyijn 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  thirdly,  the  order  of 
,  na^nj:;  ancl^^^praver.  especially  the  regular  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
J  t/^Tonrthly  and  lastly,  the  eucharis_Jj,  i  e.  the  sacred  meal  in  partaking  of 
^        which  the  church  gives  thanks  to  God,  the  creator  of  all  things,  for  the 
revelation  imparted  to  it  through  Jesus,  for  faith  and  knowledge  and 
immortality,  and  implores  the  fulfilment  of  its  hope,  the  iverthrow  of 
^ /•     this  world,  the  coming  iigain  of  Christ,  and  reception  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.    He  who  has  this  doctrine  and  acts  in  accordance  with  it  is  a 
'  Chrislian,'  belongs  to  '  the  saints,'  is  a  '  brother,'  and  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived even  as  the  Lord  "  (Harnack).    The  struggle  against  the  Gnostics 
had  the  effect  of  transforming  this  primitive  Christian  idea  of  unity 
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into  a  oonsciouBness  of  the  neoessity  of  adopting  a  common  doctrinal 
formula,  which  again  this  controveroy  rendered  much  more  definite  and 
precise,  to  which  a  concise  popular  expression  was  given  in  one  common 
Begulajidei  (§  35,  2),  and  by  means  of  which  the  specific  idea  of  catho- 
licity was  developed  (§  20,  2). — The  misleading  and  dangerous  thing 
about  this  construction  and  consolidation  of  one  great  Catholic  church 
was  that  every  deviation  from  external  forms  in  the  constitution  and 
worship  as  well  as  erroneous  doctrine,  immorality  and  apostasy,  was 
regarded  as  a  departing  from  the  one  Catholic  church,  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  consequently,  since  not  only  the  body  was  put  upon  the  same  level 
irith  the  head,  but  even  the  garment  of  the  body  was  identified  with  the 
body  itself,  as  a  separating  from  the  communion  of  Christ,  involving  the 
loss  of  salvation  and  eternal  blessedness.  This  notion  received  a  power- 
ful impulse  during  the  2nd  century  when  the  unity  of  the  church  was 
threatened  by  heresies,  sects  and  divisions.  It  reached  its  consumma-i 
tion  and  won  the  Magna  CImrta  of  its  perfect  enunciation  in  Cyjari^an'a 
book  De  Vnitate  Ecclesia.  In  the  monarchical  rank  of  the  bishop  of| 
each  church,  as  ihe  'representative  of  Christ,  over  the  college  of  pres- 
byters, as  representatives  of  the  Apostles,  Ignatius  of  Antioch  sees  the 
guarantee  of  the  church's  unity.  According  to  Cyprian,  this  unity  has  its 
expression  in  the  Apostolate ;  in  the  Episcopate  it  has  its  support.  Tiie 
promise  of  Christ,  Matt.  xvi.  18,  is  given  to  Peter,  not  as  the  head  but 
as  the  single  representative  of  the  Apostles  (John  xx.  21).  The  Apostolio 
office,  with  the  promise  attached  to  it,  passed  from  the  Apostles  by 
means  of  ordination  to  the  bishops.  These,  through  their  monarchical 
rank,  represent  continuously  for  the  several  churches  (Ecclesia  eat  in 
episcopii),  and  through  their  combined  action,  for  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  unity  of  the  church ;  Episcopatus  unus  est,  cujus  a  singultts 
in  solidum,  pan  tenetur.  All  the  bishops,  just  as  all  the  Apostles,  have 
perfect  parity  with  one  another;  pares  consortia,  jure  et  honore.  Each 
of  them  is  a  successor  of  Peter  and  heir  of  the  promise  given  first  to 
Peter  but  for  all. — He  who^cuts  himjdf  ojf^jfromjth^jyslioparjouts.him- 
self  off  from  the  church.  Hafterenon potest  Be«m^otrem^gui_eccZe«tam 
twn  habet  inatrem  .  ,  ,  Extra^  ecclesiam  nulla  s^s  salutis.  Along- 
side of  the  ApostoUe  writings,  the  tradition  which  prevailed  among  tht. 
Apostolic  churches  (Sedes  apoatoliea)  was  regarded  as  a  standard  of 
catholicity  in  constitution,  worship  and  doctrine  ;  indeed,  it  must  even 
have  ranked  above  the  Apostolic  writings  themselves  in  settling  the 
question  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  (§  36,  8),  until  these  had  secured 
general  circulation  and  acceptance. 

8.  The  Soman  Primacy. — The  claims  of  the  Bomau  bishopric  to  tlie| 
primacy  over  the  wliole  church,  which  reached  its  fuller  development  in  I 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries  (§  46,  7),  were  founded  originally  and  chiefly! 
on  the  assertion  that  the  promise  of  Matt.  xvi.  18, 19,  vras  given  only  '> 
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5*nd  exclusively  to  the  Apostle  Peter  as  the  Primate  of  the  Apostles  and 
|the  head  of  the  ohuioh.  This  assumption  overlooked  the  fact  that  in 
°Matt.  xviii.  18  and  John  zx.  21  S.  this  promise  was  given  mth  reference 
to  all  the  Apostles.  These  claims  were  further  supposed  to  be  supported 
by  the  words  addressed  to  Peter,  "  atr,gBBibssUfeX.feJSfeS§iC!jl£afej?>i- 
81),  which  seemed  to  accord  to  Peter  a  primacy  over  his  fellow  Apostles; 
and  also  by  the  interpretation  given  of  John  xxi.  15  ff. ,  where  "  lambs  " 

•^  i  «  -..^s.Wl  III!    Pill    ■III  Ml  Ml,    ,    ■iTmii,    ,    ■-J»a..«.-8»»-af^  .-    ^v- 

werB_nij>^^rs„tQpd  of^layinen  and  "sheep"  of  the  Apostles.  It  waslike- 
'  wise  assumed  that  the  bishop  of  Bome  was  the  successor  of  Peter,  and 
so  the  legituuate  and  only  heir  of  all  his  prerogatives.  The  fable  of  the 
Eoman  bishopric  of  Peter  (§  16,  1)  was  at  an  early  period  unhesitatingly 
adopted,  all  the  more  because  no  one  expected  the  results  which  in  later 
times  were  deduced  from  a  quite  different  understanding  of  Matt.  zvi. 
18.  During  this  whole  period  such  consequences  were  never  dreamt  of 
either  by  a  Roman  bishop  or  by  anybody  else.  Only  this  was  readily 
admitted  at  least  by  the  West  that  Bome  was  the  foremost  of  all  the 
Apostolic  churches,  that  there  the  Apostolic  tradition  had  been  pre- 
served in  its  purest  form,  and  that,  therefore,  its  bishops  should  have 
a  particularly  influential  voice  in  all  questions  that  were  to  be  judged  ot 
by  the  whole  episcopate,  and  the  Boman  bishops  were  previously  content 
with  taking  advantage  of  this  concession  in  the  largest  measure  possible.' 

§  35.  The  Administration  op  Baptism.* 
As  an  indispensable  means  to  participation  in  salvation 
and  as  a  condition  of  reception  into  the  communion  of 

>  We  are  not  oanied  further  than  this  by  IrensBus,  iii.  3.  Similarly, 
too,  Cyprian,  De  Unitate  Ecclesiee,  iv.  Tertullian  also  does  not  accept 
the  Boman  tradition  as  of  supreme  authority,  but  prefers  that  of  Asia 
Minor  in  regard  to  the  Easter  Controversy,  and,  in  the  De  Ptulicitia,  he 
opposes  with  bitter  invective  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  Boman 
bishop  Zephyrinus  or  Callistus.  So,  too,  Cyprian  repudiates  the  Boman 
practice  in  regard  to  heretics'  baptism  (§  35,  5) ;  and  on  the  same  subject 
Firmilian  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadooia  hesitates  not  to  write ;  Non  pudet 
Stephanum,  Gyprianum  pseudo-christum  et  pseudo-apostolum  et  dolosum 
operarium  dicere :  qui  omnia  in  se  esse  conscim  prcevenit,  ut  alteri  per 
mendacium  objiceret,  qua  ipse  ex  merito  audire  rfeieret.— Consult; 
Blondel,  "  Traitfi  hist,  de  la  primautfi."  Gen.,  1641.  Salmasius,  "De 
Primatu  Papse."  Lugd.  Bat.,  1645.  Kenrick,  "The  Primacy  of  the 
ApostoUo  See  Vindicated."  New  York,  1848.  "The  Pope  and  the 
CouuoU,"  by  Janus.    Lond.,  1869. 

'  WaU,  "  Hist,  of  Infant  Baptism,"  with  Gale's  BefleoUons,  and  Wall'l 
Defence.  4  vols.  Oxf.,  1836.  Wilberforoe,  "  Dootr.  of  Holy  Baptism." 
Lond.,  1849. 
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the  church,  baptism  was  practised  from  the  earliest  times. 
Infant  baptism,  though  not  universally  adopted,  was  yet  in'f 
theory  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  proper.  Tertul- 1 
lian  alone  is  found  opposing  it.  All  adults  who  desired 
baptism  had,  as  Catechumens,  to  pass  through  a  course  of 
training  under  a  Christian  teacher.  Many,  however,  volun- 
tarily and  puj:£oa6lx,,EOgtE2iisiJfe^^£tiMc^^ 

mittht  be  certainly  removedbsi  baptismal  erace.  After  a 
full  course  of  instruction  had  been  passed  through,  the 
Catechumens  prepared  themselves  for  baptism  by  prayer 
and  fasting,  and  before  the  administration  of  the  sacred 
ordinance  they  were  required  to  renounce  the  devil  and  all 
bis  works  {Abrenuntiare  diabolo  et  pompcB  et  angelis  ejus)  and 
to  recite  a  confession  of  their  faith.  The  controversy  as 
to  whether  baptism  administered  by  heretics  should  be  re- 
garded as  valid  was  conducted  with  great  bitterness  during 
the  3rd  century. 

1.  The  Prepaiation  for  Eeceiving  Baptism After  a  complete  exposition 

of  tlie  evangelical  moral  code  iu  chap.  1-6,  the  Teaching  of  the  XII. 
A'pO'ttUs  proceeds  thus :  TaOra  v&vra  wpoeivdvret  Pavrlaare  eh  to  6vo^a, 
etc.  At  this  time,  therefore,  besides  the  necessarily  presupposed  ac- 
quiiintance  with  the  chief  points  iu  the  gospel  history,  the  initiatin  into 
the  moral  doctrine  of  the  gospel  of  the  person  receiving  baptism  was 
regarded  as  most  essential  in  the  baptismal  instruction.  In  this  passage 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  doctrinal  course  of  teaching  based  upon  a 
symbol.  But  what  here  ia  still  wanting  is  given  in  a  summary  way  iu 
cbapa.  7  fi.  in  the  instructions  about  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper 
attached  to  the  baptismal  formula  aud  the  eucharistio  prayers.  Tliis 
therefore  was  reserved  for  that  worship  from  which  the  candidates  for 
baptism  and  the  newly  baptized  had  to  gather  their  faith  and  hope  as  to 
the  future  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  First  the  struggle  against 
Gnosticism  obliged  the  church  to  put  more  to  the  front  the  doctrines 
of  faith  which  were  thereby  more  fully  developed,  and  to  concern  itseU 
with  these  questions  even  in  the  instruction  of  the  Catechumens.  The 
custom,  which  the  Didaohe  and  Justin  Martyr  show  to  have  been  pre- 
valent in  post-Apostolic  times,  of  the  baptiser  together  with  other's 
Toluntarily  offering  themselves  taking  part  with  the  candidate  for  baptism 
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in  completing  the  preparation  for  the  holy  ordinance  by  observing  a  two 
days'  last,  seems  soon,  so  far  as  the  baptiser  and  the  others  were  con- 
cerned, to  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  is  never  again  mentioned. — 
Since  the  development  of  the  Old  Catholic  church  the  preparation  of 
candidates  for  baptism  has  been  divided  into  two  portions  of  very  un- 
equal duration,  namely,  that  of  instruction,  for  which  on  an  average  a 
period  of  two  years  was  required,  and  that  of  immediate  preparation  by 
prayer  and  fasting  after  the  instructions  had  been  completed.  During 
the  former  period  the  aspirants  were  called  KOTijxoiiiKcj'ot,  Catechumeni  ; 
during  the  latter,  ^urij^/tecot,  GompetenUs.  As  to  their  participation  in 
the  public  divine  service,  the  Catechumens  were  first  of  all  as  iKpoiijxtyoi 
admitted  only  to  the  hearing  of  the  sermon,  and  had  thus  no  essential 
privileges  over  the  unbelievers.  They  first  came  into  closer  connection 
with  the  church  only  when  it  was  permitted  them  to  take  part  in  the 
devotional  exercises,  yet  only  in  those  portions  which  had  reference  to 
themselves,  kneeling  as  yowKXlvovTes,  while  also  the  congregation  prayed 
kneeling.  Only  in  cases  of  dangerous  illness  could  baptism  be  given 
before  the  Catechumen  had  completed  his  full  course  (Baptismns  Clini- 
corum).  The  Council  of  Neo-Cssarea  soon  after  A.i>.  314  ordained  that 
a  Catechumen  who  as  a  yorvMvav  had  been  guilty  of  an  open  sin,  should 
be  put  back  to  the  first  stage  of  the  Catechumenate,  namely,  to  that  of 
the  axpocurBai,  and  if  he  then  again  sinned  he  should  be  cast  off  altogether ; 
and  the  Qjcumenical  Council  of  Kiccea  in  a.d.  325  demanded  that 
offending  {irapaTrifforres)  Catechumens  should  remain  aKpoti/uvot  for 
three  years  and  only  then  should  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  devo- 
tional service  of  the  church.' 

2.  The  Baptismal  Formula. — In  close  connection  with  the  words  of 
institution  of  baptism  (Matt,  zzviii.  19)  and  hence  in  a  trinitarian  frame- 
work, an  outline  of  the  doctrine  common  to  all  the  churches,  introduced 


'  Funk's  assertion  that  the  iKpoa<r$at  and  the  yoyvKKtveif  were  not 
stages  in  the  Catechumenate,  but  penal  ranks  in  which  offending 
Catechumens  were  placed,  and  that  there  was  only  one  order  of  Catechu- 
mens is  untenable  for  these  reasons :  1.  Because  the  penitential  institu- 
tion preiiupposes  a  falling  away  from  the  grace  of  baptism ;  2.  Because 
the  Canon  of  Neo-Csesarea  with  its  KaTtjx^'^f^^*'^^  a/j-aprdvuv,  Say  /ikr 
yovvKXlvuv,  i-Kpoiadu,  necessarily  implies  that  yovvK\iveui  is  a  stage  in 
the  Catechumenate ;  8.  Because  this  Canon  provides  that  after  the  Urst 
penal  procedure,  not  after  passing  through  two  penitential  orders,  the 
sinner  wiU  be  expelled  j  4.  Finally,  because  the  yovvKKlveai  of  the  Cate- 
ehnmens,  just  like  that  of  the  congregation  in  prayer,  is  even  in  expres- 
sion something  quite  different  from  the  imkirTaau  of  the  penitents, — 
Consult:  Pressens£,  " Life  and  Practice  in  the  Early  Church."  Lond., 
1879,  pp.  6-36,  838. 
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fint  of  all  as  a  oonfession  of  faith  professed  by  candidates  for  baptism,! 
obtained  onrreucy  at  a  very  early  date.     Only  a  few  unimportant  modi- 
fioationa  were  afterwards  made  upon  it,  and  amid  all  the  varieties  of 
provincial  and  local  conditions,  the  formula  remained  essentially  the 
same.    Hence  it  conld  always  be  properly  characterized  with  Iremeus  as 
iK\irljt,  and  with  Tertullian  as  immobolis  et  irreformabilis.    As  a  token 
of  membership  in  the  Catholic  church  it  is  called  the  Baptisinal  Formula 
or  Symbolam.    After  the  introduction  of  the  Dieciplina  arcani  (§  36, 4)  it 
vas  included  in  that,  and  hence  was  kept  secret  from  heathens  and  even 
bom  catechumens,  and  first  communicated  to  the  competentes.    As  thel 
"  unalterable  and  inflexible"  test  and  standard  of  the  faith  and  doctrine,! 
as  well  as  an  intellectual  bond  of  union  between  churches  scattered  over  | 
all  the  earth,  it  was  called  Eegula  fidei  and  Eai'iiii'  r^s  iXr/Selas.    That  wo 
never  find  it  quoted  in  the  Old  Catholic  Age,  is  to  be  explained  from  its 
inclasion  in  the  diecipliva  arcani  and  by  this  also,  that  the  ancient 
church  in  common  with  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  33),  laid  great  stress  upon  its 
being  engraven  not  with  pen  and  ink  on  paper,  but  with  the  pen  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  believers.    Instead  then  of  literal  quotation 
we  find  among  the  fathers  of  the  Old  Catholic  Age  (Irenieus,  Tertulliau, 
Origen,  Novatian,  etc.)  only  paraphrastic  and  exiJanatory  ref  ere  aces  to 
it  which,  seeing  that  no  sort  of  ofBcial  sanction  was  accorded  them  in 
the  church,   are  erroneously  spoken  of  as  Begulce  fidei.    These  para- 
phrases, however,  are  valuable  as  affording  information  about  the  creed 
of  the  early  church,  because  what  is  found  the  same  in  thom  all  must  be 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  original  document.    In  haimony  with! 
this  is  the  testimony  of  Bufinus,  about  a.d.  390,  who  in  his  Uxpositio\ 
Symb,  apost.  produces  three  different  recensions,  namely,  the  Boman,| 
the  Aquileian  and  the  Oriental.     The  oldest  and  simplest  was  that  used 
in  Borne,  traces  of  which  may  be  found  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  2ud 
century.    In  the  time  of  Bufinus  there  was  a  tradition  that  this  Boman  | 
creed  had  been  composed  by  the  XII.  Apostles  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  | 
of  their  scattering,  as  a  universal  rule  of  faith,  and  had  been  brought  toS 
Bome  by  Peter.    It  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  known  among  us  as  i 
the  Apostles'  Creed.    It  wants  the  phrases  "Creator  of  heaven  and  earth," 
"  suffered,  dead,  descended  into  hell,"  "  catholic,  communion  of  saints, 
eternal  life."    The  creed  of  Aquileia  adopted  the  clause  "  Descendit  ad 
in/era,"  and  intensified  the  clause  Camis  resurrectio  by  the  addition  of 
"  hiijua  "  and  the  phrase  Deut  pater  otnnipotins  by  the  addition  of  the 
anti-Fatripassian  predicate  (§  33,  4)  inDisibUit  et  impassibilis. 

8.  The  Administration  of  Baptism. — According  to  the  showing  of  the 
Teaching  of  the  XII.  Apostles  baptism  was  ordinarily  administered  by  a 
thrice-repeated  immersion  in  flowing  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,      ,^- 
the  Son,  and  the  How  Spirit.    If  there  be  no  flowmg  water  at  hand,  any      -' 
other  kind,  even  warm  water,  may  be  used,  and  ia.taafljjLjifMflaMJjt.t 
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sprinklinK  may  be  substituted  for  the  thrice- repeated  immersion.  At  k 
later  time  sprinklmg  WMjimited^o^Jlie  baptism^!  tM 
eiinicorum.  We  hear  nothing  of  a  consecration  of  the  water  to  its  holy 
use,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  the  renunciation  and  exorcism  which 
beca^onstpmMyfirstiiithe^^c^tojJhrongh  the  use  of  a  form  ol 
adjuration  previously  employed  only  in  cases  of  possession.  Upon  im- 
mersion followed  an  anointing,  xplaita  (still  unknown  to  thefitcEoJie), 
as  a  symbol  of  oonsecra^nto  a  spiritual  priesthood  (1  Pet.  ii.  9),  and 
then,  in  accordance  with  Acts  viii.  16  f.,  the  lajing_on_of^hggd3_8S  the 
yehiele  for  the  communication  of  theH^^Spirit.  Soon  the  immersion 
oame  to  be  regarded  as  the  negative  part  of  the  ordinance,  the  putting 
away  of  sin,  and  the  anointing  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  the  positive 
part,  the  communication  of  the  Spirit.  In  the  Eastern  church  presby- 
ters and  deacons  were  permitted  to  dispense  baptism  including  also  the 
anointing.  Both,  therefore,  continued  there  unseparated.  In  the  West, 
however,  the  bishops  claimed  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  their  exclusive 
right,  referring  in  support  of  their  claim  to  Acts  viii.  Where  then  the 
bishop  did  not  himself  dispense  the  baptism,  the  laying  on  of  hands  aa 
well  as  the  chrismatic  anointing  was  given  separately  and  in  addition 
by  him  as  Confirmation,  Confirmatio,  Consignatio,  which  separation,  even 
when  the  baptism  was  administered  by  a  bishop,  soon  became  the  usual 
and  legal  practice.  Nevertheless  even  in  the  Roman  church  there  was  at 
the  baptism  an  anointing  with  oil  which  had  canonical  sanction  and 
was  designated  chrism,  without  prejudice  to  confirmation  as  an  indepen- 
,  dent  act  at  a  later  time.  The  usual  seasons  for  administering  baptism 
|were  Ka^jgrj,, especially  the  SahbattuatJlasaioajBfigJtJiaptiBm  into  the 
ideath  of  Christ,  Eom.  vi.  3,  and  Pentecostj^and  in  the  East  also  the 
SEpiphany.  The  place  for  the  administration  of  baptism  was  regarded  as 
immaterial.  With  infant  baptism  was  introduced  the  custom  of  having 
sponsors,  iviSoxoi,  sponsores,  who  as  sureties  repeated  the  confession  of 
faith  in  the  name  of  the  unconscious  infant  receiving  the  baptism. — 
Continuation,  §  58, 1. 

4.  The  Soetrine  of  Baptism.— The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  says  :  'Avapalwo- 
licv  Kapvo(popovvTts  iy  ry  KapStq,.  Hermas  says :  Ascendunt  vitte  assignati. 
With  Justin  the  water  of  baptism  is  a  iSup  ttjs  j^aijs,  i^  o5  ivayevvT^Sruier, 
According  to  Irensens  it  effects  a  Ivuxris  rpos  dipBapalav.  Tertulliau  says  : 
Supervenit  tpiritua  de  ccelis, — caro  spiritualiter  mundatur.  Cyprian 
speaks  of  an  unda  genitalis,  of  a  nativitas  secunda  in  novum  homiitem. 
Firmilian  says  :  Nativitas,  qua  est  inhaptismo,fiHos  Dei  generat.  Ori- 
gen  calls  baptism  xo/iiff/idTwi'  ieluv  ipxil"  fa!  irrty^v. — Of  the  bloody  bap- 
tism of  martyrdom  TertuUian  exclaims :  Lavacrum  non  acceptum  repra- 
sentat  et  perditum  reddit.  Hermes  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  maintain 
that  there  will  be  in  Hades  a  preaching  and  a  baptism  for  the  sake  ei 
pious  Gentiles  and  Jews. 
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6.  The  Controversy   about  Heretics'   Baptism. — The    chnrch   of   Asiat 
MiuorM!_4Jk|ji£a  denied  the  validity  of  baptism  administered  by  here- 1 
tics  ;  but  the  Koman  church  received  heretics  returning  to  the  fold  of  the  | 
Catholic  church,  if  only  they  had  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ  or  5 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  without  a  second  baptism,  simply  laying  on  thek 
hands  as  in  the  case  of  penitents.     Stephen  (jf^Eomo  woul4_to^ftte  no"^ 
other  thanJhe_Eomanjyytgmjmd_Jiastene^^  to  break  off  church  fellow- 
ship with  those  of  Asia  Minor  (a.d.  253).     Cyprian  of  Carthage  whose 
ideal  of  the  unity  of  that  church  in  which  alone  salvation  was  to  be  ob- 
tained seemed  to  be  overthrown  by  the  Eoman  practice,  and  Firmilian  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappadoeia,  were  the  most  vigorous  supporters  of  the  view 
condemned  by  Bome.     Three  Carthagiuian  Synods,  the  last  and  most 
important  in  a.d.  256,  decideduneJmyMSIjTn  their  favour.     Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  sought  to  effect  a  reconciliation  by  writing  a  tenderly  af- 
teotionate  address  to^tepEenTToTtiisenOven  more  effectively  wrought 
the  Valerian  persecution,  which  soon  afterwards  broke  out,  during  which 
Steplien  himself  suffered  martyrdom  (a.d.  257).     Thus  the  controversy 
reached  no  conclusion.    The  Roman  practice,  however,  continued  to 
receive  more    and   more  acceptance,  and  was  confirmed   by  the  first  t 
(Ecumenical  Council  at  Nicosa  in  a.d.  325,  with  the  exclusion  only  of  the| 
Samosatians  (§  33,  8) ;  likewise  also  at  the  Council  at  Constantinople  ini 
A.D.  381,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  Montanists  (§  40,  1),  the  Eunomiansl 
(§  50,  3)  and  the  Sabellians  (§  33,  7).    These  exceptions,  therefore,  re-f 
ferred  mostly  to  the  Unitarian  heretics,  the  HoHlanlSfS  belng"6'XEladed 
on  account  of  their  dootrino  of  the  Taraclete.    Augustine  s  successful 
polemic  against  the  Donatists  (§  63,  1),  in  his  treatise  in  seven  books 
De  baplismo  first  overcame  all  objections  hitherto  waged  against  the 
validity  of  baptism  administered  by  heretics  derived  from  the  objectivity 
of  the  sacrament,  and  henceforth  all  that  was  required  was  that  it  should 
be  given  in  the  name  of  the  three-one  Qod. 


§  SG.    Public  Worship  and  its  Various  Parts.' 

There  was  a  tendency  from  the  2nd  century  onwards  | 
more  and  more  to  dissolve  the  connection  of  the  Lord's  I 
Supper  with  the  evening  Agape  (§  17,  7).  Trajaiii's  strictf 
prohibition  of  secret  societies,  hetcerce  (§  22,  2)  seems  to  haveS 

'  Pressenefi,  "  Life  and  Practice  in  the  Early  Church,"  pp.  201-216, 
263-286.  Leohler,  "Apostolic  and  Post-Apost.  Times."  2  vols.  Edin., 
1886.  Vol.  ii.  298.  Jacob,  "  Eoclest.  Polity  of  N.  T."  Lond.,  1871. 
pp.  187-319. 
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I  given  the  first  occasion  for  the  separation  of  these  two 
I  and  for  the  temporary  suppression  of  the  love-feasts.  The 
Lord's  Supper  was  now  observed  during  the  Sunday  fore- 
noon service  and  the  mode  of  its  observance  is  described 
even  by  Justin  Martyr.  In  consideration  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Catechumens  the  service  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  a  homiletical  and  a  sacramental,  and  from  the  latter 
jail  unbaptized  persons,  as  well  as  all  under  discipline  and 
|;hose  possessed  of  evil  spirits,  were  excluded.  Each  part 
of  the  service  was  regularly  closed  by  a  concluding  bene- 
diction, and  in  the  West  bore  the  designations  respectively 
of  Missa  cateohumenorum  and  Missa  Jidelium,  while  in  the 
East  they  were  distinguished  as  Xeirovpyia  rStv  Kavtixovixlviav 
and  XiiTovpyia  Tm>  ttuttSv.  In  connection  with  this  there 
grew  up  a  notion  that  the  sacramental  action  had  a  niya- 
terious  character,  Disciplina  arcani.  Owing  to  the  original 
connection  of  the  Supper  with  the  Agape  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  provide  the  elements  used  in  the  ordinance  from 
the  voluntary  gifts  brought  by  the  members  of  the  church, 
which  were  called  Oblationes,  irpoa-fjiopai, — a  designation 
which  helped  to  associate  the  idea  of  sacrifice  with  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

lifiTii  ifl  I  llliFM' — ^^t  in  conseqnence  of  the  imperial  edict  against 
^et  societiea,  at  least  in  Asia  Minor,  the  mnch  suspected  and  greatly 
maligned  love-feasts  (§  22)  were  temporarily  abandoned,  appears  from 
the  report  of  Pliny  to  the  Emperor,  according  to  which  the  Christiani 
of  whom  he  made  inquiries  assured  him  that  they  had  given  up  the  mot 
eoeandi  ad  capiendum  cibum  promiicuum.  Bnt  in  Africa  ^hey  were 
BtUl  in  nse  or  had  been  revived  in  the  time  of  Tertullian,  who  in  his 
jApology  makes  mention  very  approvingly  of  them,  allhougn  at  a  later 
tperiod,  after  he  had  joined  the  Montanists,  he  lashes  them  in  his  book 
iDe  Jcjuniis  vrith  the  most  stinging  sarcasm.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
too  is  aware  of  flagrant  abuses  committed  in  connection  with  those 
feasts.  They  continued  longest  to  be  observed  in  connection  with  the 
services  in  commemoration  of  the  dead  and  on  the  festivals  of  martyrs. 

(The  Council  of  LaodicoBa,  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  forbade 
the  holding  of  these  in  the  churches  and  the  Second  Trullau  Council  in 
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A.D.  692  renewed  this  prohibition.  After  this  we  find  no  further  mention 
of  thejn. 

a/'JhgJgJBSij^ljgJjjc^gj^siagjrjug; — The  reading  of  scripture  [ivdyi/wais, 
fi^diff^— f.nmp.  No.  7)  formed  the  chief  exercise  during  this  part  of  the 
service.  There  was  unrestricted  liberty  as  to  the  choice  of  the  portions 
to  be  read.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Eeaders,  'Ayayva(rTai,  to  perform  this 
part  of  the  worship,  but  frequently  Evangelists  on  the  invitation  of 
the_peaoons  wpuld^r^d^_  and, Jhe, jjhpJ^g^^SngregaM^^  their 

reverence  by  standmgjap.  At  the  close  of  the  reading  an  expository 
and  practical  address  (&iu\la,  \6yos,  Sermo,  Tractatits)  was  given  by  the 
bishop  or  in  his  abBerioe''^'a*presbyter  or  deacon,  or  even  by  a  Cate- 
chist,  as  in  the  case  of  Origen,  and  soon,  especially  in  the  Greek 
church,  this  assumed  the  form  of  an  artistic,  rhetorical  discourse.  The 
reading  and  exposition  of  God's  word  were  followed  by_  the  prayers, 
to  which  the  people  gave  responses.  These  were  uttered  partly  by  the 
bishop,  partly^ly '  tEe  deacons;  and  were  extemporary  utterances  of 
the  heart,  though  very  soon  they  assumed  a  stereotyped  form.  The 
congregation  responded  to  each  sLort  sentence  of  the  prayer  with  Kipu 
ft1^m^*"  In~f£e^un^  developed  order  of  public  worship  of  the  3rd 
century  the  prayers  were  arranged  to  correspond  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  service,  for  Catechumens,  energumens  (possessed),  and  penitents. 
After  all  these  came  the  conmion  prayer  of  the  church  for  all  sorts 
of  callings,  conditions,  and  needs  in  the  life  of  the  brethren. 

Sythe  Hissa  Fidellnm. — The  centre  of  this  part  of  the  service  was! 
tJlC  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  time  of  Justin  Martyrs 
the  liturgy  connected  therewith  was  very  simple.  The  brotherly  kissf 
followed  the  common  prayer,  then  the  sacramental  elements  werej 
brought  in  to  the  ministrant  who  consecrated  them  by  the  prayer  oft 
praise  and  thanksgiving  (euxa/iKrWa).  The  people  answered  Amen,  and  ' 
thereupon  the  consecrated  elements  were  distributed  to  all  those  present. 
From  that  prayer  the  whole  ordinance  received  the  name  Ei)xap«rWo,j 
because  its  consecrating  influence  made  common  bread  into  the  bread  ofl 
the  Supper.  Much  more  elaborate  is  the  liturgy  in  the  8th  Book  of  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (§  43,  4),  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  worship  of  the  church  toward  the  end  of  the  3rd  century. 
At  the  close  of  the  sermon  during  the  prayers  connected  with  that  part 
of  the  service  began  the  withdrawal  successively  of  the  Catechumens, 
the  energumens  and  the  penitents.  Then  the  Missa  fidelium  was 
commenced  with  the  common  intercessory  prayer  of  the  chivroh.  After 
variona  collects  and  responses  there  followed  the  brotherly  kiss,  exhorta- 
tion against  participation  in  unworthy  pleasures,  preparation  of  the 
Baciamental  elements,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  consecration  prayer, 
the  words  of  institution,  the  elevation  of  the  consecrated  elements,  all 
accompanied  by  suitable  prayers,  hymns,  doxologies   and  respouses. 
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The  bishop  or  presbyter  distributed  the  bread  with  the  words,  SQ/m 
ApioTov ;  the  deacon  passed  ronnd  the  cnp  with  the  words,  AlfM  Xpi(rroO, 
TOT^ipi',  j'wgjj^  Finally  the  congregation  kneeling  received  the  blessing 
of  the  bishop,  and  the  deacon  dismissed  them  with  the  words,  'AiroXieaffe 
if  etp^vii. — The  bread  was  that  commonly  used,  t.«.,  leavened  bread 
{xoivis  i/n-os) ;  the  wine  also  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  time, 
mixed  with  water  (icpo/ta),  in  which  Cyprian  already  fancied  a  symbol 
of  the  union  of  Christ  and  the  church.  In  the  African  and  Eastern 
churches,  founding  on  John  vi.  53,  children,  of  course,  those  who  had 
already  been  baptised,  were  allowed  to  partake  of  the  commimion.  At 
the  close  of  the  service  the  deacons  carried  the  consecrated  sacramental 
{elements  to  the  sick  and  imprisoned.  In  many  places  a  portion  of  the 
Iconsecrated  bread  was  taken  home,  that  the  family  might  use  it  at 
|morning  prayer  for  the  consecration  of  the  new  day.  No  formal  act 
of  confession  preceded  the  communion.  The  need  of  such  an  act  as 
a  regular  disciplinary  and  liturgical  ordinance  had  not  yet  made  itself 
felt. 

^■i.i!KfeB.iRt°L^EJil^.Ar!?lli:~-*^''  DQ^'io'i  ^^^^  ^^^  sacramental  part  of 
/  the  divine  service,  including  in  this  the  prayers  and  hymns  connected 
therewith,  the  Lord's  prayer,  administration  of  baptism  and  the  bap- 
tismal formula,  as  well  as  the  anointing  and  the  consecration  of  the 
priest,  was  a  mystery  (/wotikj)  Xarpcla,  TeXer'i)  which  was  to  be  kept 
|/^cret  from  all  unhaptised  persons  (d^uv^roi)  and  only  to  be  practised 
in  presence  of  the  baptised  (irviifaiirTat),  is  quite  unknown  to  Justin 
Martyr  and  also  to  Irenieus.  Justin  accordingly  describes  in  his 
Apology,  expressly  intended  for  the  heathen,  in  full  detail  and  with- 
out hesitation,  all  the  parts  of  the  eucharistic  service.  It  was  in 
TertuUian's  time  that  this  notion  originated,  and  it  had  its  roots  in  the 
eatechumenate  and  the  consequent  partition  of  the  service  into  two 
parts,  from  the  second  of  which  the  nnbaptised  were  excluded.  The 
official  Boman  Catholic  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  disdplina 
arcani  as  an  institution  existing  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and 
from  it  accounts  for  the  want  of  patristic  support  to  certain  specifically 
Koman  Catholic  dogmas  and  forms  of  worship,  in  order  that  they  may, 
in  spite  of  the  want  of  such  support,  maintain  that  these  had  a  place 
in  primitive  Christianity. 

5.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  —  Though  the  idea  was  not 
sharply  and  clearly  defined,  there  was  yet  a  widespread  and  profound 
eonviction  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  supremely  holy  royBtery,  a^^- 
tual  food  mdispensable  to  eternal  life,  tbsli-i.bie.iaay-  aBd.3)iQQd-QLthe 
Lord  entered  into  some  mystical  connection  with  the  breacL  and  wine, 
and  placed  the  beheviug  partaker  of  them  in  true  and  essential  fellow- 
ship  with  Christ.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  such  modes 
of  expression  that  the  pagan  calumnies  about  Thyestian  feasts  (§  22) 
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first  gained  onrrenoy.  Ignatius  calls  the  Lord's  Supper  a  (pdpiioKv 
iOavaalas,  the  oup  a  rcn-^pioy  els  tpuaiv  rou  of/taros  ^piarod,  and  pro- 
fesses e^a/tKrWaK  aapKO,  ibiM  to8  (Tut^/jos.  Justin  Martyr  says ;  aapKa 
KoL  aXiM  idtSdx9rip.er  elrtu.  According  to  Irenaeus,  it  is  not  communis 
panis,  ted  eucharistia  ex  duabu»  rebus  comtans,  terrena  et  calesti,  and 
our  bodies  by  means  of  its  use  become  jam  non  corrtiptibilia,  apem 
resurrectionis  habentia.  lertuUian  and  Cyprian,  too,  stoutly  maintain 
this  doctrine,  but  incline  sometimes  to  a  more  symbolical  interpretation 
of  it.  The  spiritualistic  Alexandrians,  Clement  and  Origen,  conside^ 
that  the  feeding  of  the  soul  with  the  divine  word  is  the  purpose  of  tha 
Lord's  Supper.' — Continuation  §  68,  2. 

6.  The  Sacrifidal  Theory.  —  When  once  the  sacerdotal  theory  had 
gained  the  ascendancy  (§  34,  i)  the  correlated  notion  of  a  sacrifice 
could  not  much  longer  be  kept  in  the  background.  And  it  was  just 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  that  the  most  specious  grounds 
for  such  a  theory  were  to  be  found.  First  of  all  the  prayer,  whicl^ 
formed  so  important  a  part  of  this  celebration  that  the  whole  service| 
came  to  be  called  from  it  the  Eucharist,  might  be  regarded  as  a 
spiritual  sacrifice.  Then  again  the  gifts  brought  by  the  congregation 
for  the  dispensation  of  the  sacrament  were  called  rpoa<j)opai,  Oblationet, 
names  which  were  already  in  familiar  use  in  connection  with  sacrificial 
worship.  And  just  as  the  congregation  offered  their  contributions  to 
the  Sapper,  so  also  the  priests  offered  them  anew  in  the  sacramental 
action,  and  also  to  this  priestly  act  was  given  the  name  wpo<rip4pciv, 
iva^ipeai.  Then  again,  not  only  the  prayer  but  the  Supper  itself  was  I 
designated  a  dvcla,  Sacrificium,  though  at  first  indeed  in  a  non-literal,  { 
figurative  sense. — Continuation  §  68,  3. 

7.  The  Use  of  Scriptnre. — In  consequence  of  their  possessing  but  few 
portions  of  Scripture,  the  references  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  to  the 
New  Testament  books  must  necessarily  be  only  occasional.  The  synop' 
tic  gospels  are  most  frequently  quoted,  though  these  are  referred  toj 
only  as  a  whole  under  the  name  to  fiaYyiXiov.  In  Justin  Martyr  the! 
rcfsrences  become  more  frequent,  yet  even  here  there  are  no  express 
citation  of  passages ;  only  once,  in  the  Dialogue,  is  the  Bevelation  of 
John  named.  He  mentions  as  his  special  source  for  the  life  and  worki 
of  Jesus  the  'Avojj.vriiioi'einaTa  Tuv  iaoarbXiar.  What  he  borrows  from 
this  source  is  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in  our  Synoptic  Gospels ; 
but  we  have  not  in  this  sufficient  ground  for  identifying  the  one  with 
the  other.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  citations  of  our  Lord's 
words  do  not  correspond  to  the  text  of  our  gospels,  but  are  sometimes  < 

'  Jacob,  "Ecclest.  Polit.  of  N.T."  Lend.,  1871.  Lect.  vii.,  "  The 
Lord's  Supper."  Waterland,  "Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Euchar- 
ist."   Loud.,  1737. 
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I  lather  in  verbal  agreement  with  the  Apocryphal  writings,  and  still 
further,  that  he  adopts  Apocryphal  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  e.g., 
the  birth  of  Christ  in  a  cave,  the  coming  of  the  Magi  from  Arabia,  the 
legend  that  Jesus  as  a  carpenter  made  ploughs  and  yokes,  etc.,  ^^gmtSfflg 
t^^l  frgm  the  'Airofumiovei/mTa  run'  djrojTuXuy.  If  one  further  con- 
siders Justin's  account  of  the  Sunday  service  as  consisting  of  the  reading 
of  the  'XiroiivqiioveiiMTa  or  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  and  thereafter 
closed  by  the  expository  and  hortatory  address  of  the  president  (irpa- 
vniis),  he  wiULbe  led  to  the  conclusion  that  his  "  Apostolic  Memoirs" 
must  have  been  a  Gospel  Harmony  for  church  use,  probably  on  the  basis 
of  Matthew's  Gospel  drawn  from  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  the  addition 
of  some  apocryphal  and  traditional  elements.  The  anther  of  the  Di- 
dache  too  c[oesnoir~caislEruoirnis  "  commands  of  the  Lord  communi- 
cated by  the  Apostles  "  directly  from  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  but  from 
a  tiayyiXioy  roS  Kvplov  which  presented  a  text  of  Matthew  enriched 
by  additions  from  Luke.  The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  (§  30,  10)  shows 
that  soon  after  this  the  gospel  of  John,  which  was  not  regarded  by 
Justin  or  the  author  of  the  Didache  as  a  source  for  the  evangelical 
history,  although  there  are  not  wanting  in  both  manifold  references  to 
it,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  to  be  read  in  combination  with  these. 
It  was  only  after  a  Kew  Testament  Canon  had  been  in  the  Old  Catholic 
Age  gradually  established,  and  from  the  vast  multitude  of  books  on 
gospel  history,  which  even  Luke  had  found  existing  (i.  1)  and  which 
had  been  multiplied  to  an  almost  incalculable  extent  both  in  the  in- 
terests of  heresy  and  of  church  doctrine,  our  four  gospels  were  univer- 
sally recognised  as  alone  affording  authentic  information  of  the  life  and 
doctrines  of  the  Lord,  that  the  eclectic  gospels  hitherto  in  use  had  more 
and  more  withdrawn  from  them  the  favour  of  the  church.  Tatian's 
Biatesaaron  maintained  its  place  longest  in  the  Syrian  Church.  Theo- 
doret,  t  A.I).  467,  testifies  that  in  his  diooese^^jB^haa^foimd^^^d^auscd 
to  be  pat  away  about  two  hundred  copies.  Aphraates  (about  a.d.  310, 
{  47, 13)  stiir used  it  as  the  text  of  his  homiUes.  At  the  time  of  publi- 
cation of  the  Doctrina  Addai  (§  32,  6)  it  was  still  used  in  the  church  of 
Edessa,  and  Ephraim  Syrus  in  a.d.  360  refers  to  a  commentary  in  the 
form  of  scholia  on  it  in  an  Armenian  translation,  in  which  the  passages 
commented  on  are  literally  reproduced,  Theodoret's  charge  against  it 
of  catting  out  passages  referring  to  the  descent  of  Christ  after  the  flesh 
from  David,  especially  the  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  con- 
firmed by  these  portions  thus  preserved.  Otherwise  however,  it  is 
free  from  heretical  alterations,  though  not  wholly  without  apocryphal 
additions.  All  the  four  gospels  are  in  brief  eammary  so  skilfully 
wrought  into  one  another  tliat  no  joining  is  ever  visible.  What  cannot 
be  incorporated  is  simply  left  out,  and  the  whole  historical  and  doctrinal 
material  is  distributed  over  the  one  working  year  of  the  synoptists. 
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8.  Formation  of  a  Hew  Testament  Canon. — The  oldest  collection  of  a 
New  Testament  Canon  known  to  us  was  made  by  the  Gnostio  jfarcfon 
(§  27,  11)  abont  a.d.  150.  Some  twenty  years  later  in  the  so-called 
Muratorian  Ganon,  a  fragment  found  by  Muratori  in  the  18th  century 
with  a  catalogue  in  corrupt  Latin  justifying  the  reception  of  the  New 
Testament  writings  received  in  the  Boman  church.  For  later  times  tlie 
chief  witneBsea  are  IrenanSjTertnUianj  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origeu 
and  Eusebiua.  The  Muratorian  Canon  and  Eusebiua  are  witnesses  for 
the  fact  that  in  the  2nd  century,  besides  the  Gospels,  the  Apostolic 
Epistles  and  the  Bevelation  of  John,  other  so-called  Apostolic  Epistles 
were  read  at  worship  in  the  churches,  for  instance,  the  Ut  Ep.  of  Clement 
of  Rome,  tlie  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  in  some  churches 
also  the  apocryphal  Apocalypse  of  Peter  and  Acts  of  Paul,  in  Corinth,  an 
Ep.  of  the  Eoman  bishop  Soter  (a.d.  166-174)  to  that  church,  and  also 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs.  Montanist  as  well  as  Gnostic  excesses  gave  occasion! 
for  the  definite  fixing  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  by  the  Catholioj 
church  (§  40).  Since  the  time  of  Lrenasas,  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts, 
the  13  Epp.  of  Paul,  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  (which  some  in  the  West 
did  not  regard  as  Pauline),  1st  Peter,  and  1st  John,  along  with  the 
Bevelation  of  John,  were  universally  acknowledged.  Eu|gbius  therefore 
calls  these  inoXoyoiiicra.    There  was  still  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 

^^^S'J..iSS^h2Si^iShSS-i.^^^—^°^Z.?^^~^^^  (on-iXej'SyKO'o).  The 
autilegomena  of  a  second  class,  which  have  no  claim  to  canonicity, 
although  in  earlier  times  they  were  much  used  in  churches  just  like  the 
canonical  scriptures,  were  called  by  him  y68ci,yi^.  ii)&J^XiiSJIlL£MLJh&^ 
S!iSEh?'^^.SlM^M^?j.&&Ms>SS':^8mM,SsimJh%^S^M  BailjaJjas,  and 
the  Didache.  He  would  also  very  willingly  have  included  among  these 
the  Bevelation  of  John  (§  33,  9),  although  he  acknowledged  that  else- 
where that  is  included  in  the  Homologoumena. — The  Old  Testament  Canon 
was  naturally  regarded  as  already  completed.  But  since  the  Old  Testa 
ment  had  come  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church  Teachers  in  the  expandec 
form  of  the  LXX.,  they  had  unhesitatingly  assumed  that  its  addec 
books  were  quite  as  sacred  and  as  fully  inspired  as  those  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon.  Melito  of  Sardis,  however,  about  a.d.  170,  found  it  desirable  to 
make  a  journey  of  research  through  Palestine  in  order  to  determine  the 
limits  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  then  to  draw  np  a  list  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  essentially  corresponding  therewith. 
Origen  too  informs  ns  that  the  Jews,  according  to  the  number  of  letters 
in  theii  alphabet  acknowledged  only  22  books,  which,  however,  does 
not  lead  him  to  condemn  this  reception  of  the  additional  books  of 
the  church.  From  the  end  of  the  2nd  century,  the  Western  church 
had  Latin  Translations  of  the  biblical  books,  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be 
Bonght  in  North  Africa,  where  in  consequence  of  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  language  the  need  ot  such  translations  was  most  deeply  felt 
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Even  BO  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  6th  centnry  we  find  Jerome  (f  420) 
complaining  of  varietas  and  vitioaitat  of  the  Codices  latini,  and  declar- 
ing: Tot  tunt  exemplaria  {=  forms  of  the  text)  paene  quot  codice$. 
Aagustiae  *  gives  preference  to  the  Itala  over  all  others.  The  name  Itala 
is  now  loosely  given  to  all  fragments  of  Latin  translations  previous  to 
that  of  Jerome. — The  Syriao  translation,  the  Feshito,  plain  or  simple 
(so-called  because  it  exactly  and  without  paraphrasing  renders  the  worda 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals)  belongs  to  the  3rd  century,  although 
first  expressly  referred  to  by  Ephraim.  In  it  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John  and 
Jude  are  not  found. 

I     9'  The  I)qctrine.irf;,JfaHiH8iJaflB>sata  earlier  times  it  was  usual,  after 

I  the  example  of  Philo,  to  regard  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  the  sacred 

j  writers  as  purely  passive,  as  iKaratris.    Athenagoras  compares  the  soul  of 

the  prophet  while  EropheB2mgJo.^_flj;te  ;  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Cohort. 

ad  Grac.  to  a  j^JSjuSiSJSS.te-ifelSSt^J'iSL*^  ^^  plectrum,  etc.  The 
Montanist_jgrophets  first  brought  this  theory  into  disrepute.  lEe 
Apologist  MUtiades  of  Asia  Minpr^as  lEe^ffrjlTTCEnjrch  Teacher  who 
vindicated  over  against  the  Montanists  the  proposition^:^7rgoj^^i)i>,/i^  Seif 
h  ^KffT^n 'XaXeZy.'"'TEe"3Iexan(fiians  who  even  admitted  an  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  nobler  intellects  of  paganism,  greatly  modified 
the  previously  accepted  doctrine  of  inspiration.  Origen^or  example, 
teaches  a  gradual  rising  or  falling  in  the  measure  of  inspiration  even  in 
tbe_biMej_and  determines  this  according  to  the  more  or  less  prominence 
secured  by  the  human  individuality  of  the  writers  of  scripture. 

10.  Hymnology. — The  Carmen  Christo  quasi  Deo  dicere  tecum  invicem 
in  the  report  of  Pliny  (§  22,  2),  may  be  classed  with  the  antii^honal 
I  responsive  hymns  of  the  church.  TertuUian  bears  witness  to  a  rich  use 
I  of  song  in  family  as  well  as  congregational  worship.  8o  too  does  Origin. 
In  the  composition  of  church  hymns  the  heretics  seem  for  a  long  while 
to  have  kept  abreast  of  the  Catholics  (Bardesanes  and  Harmonius,  §  27, 
5),  but  the  latter  were  thereby  stirred  up  to  greater  exertions.  The 
Martyr  Athenogenes  and  the  Egyptian  bishop  Nepoa  are  named  as 
anthers  of  church  hymns.  We  have  still  a  hymn  els  Xur^pa  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  Socrates  ascribes  to  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  the 
introduction  of  the  alternate-song  (between  different  congregational 
choirs).  More  credible  is  Theodoret's  statement  that  the  Antioohean 
monks  Flavian  and  Diodorus  had  imported  it,  about  a.d.  260,  from  the 
National  Syrian  into  the  Greek-Syrian  church. — Continuation  §  69,  i,  6, 

1  See,  De  Doctr.  Christiana,  11.  ii.  16.—"  Old  Latin  Biblical  Texts." 
Edited  by  John  Wordsworth,  Sp.  of  SaUsbury.    Oxford,  1886,  etc. 
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§  37.  Feasts  and  Festival  Seasons. 

Sunday  as  a  day  of  joy  was  distinguished  by  standing  at 
prayer,  instead  of  kneeling  as  at  other  times,  and  also  by 
the  prohibition  ox  fasting.  Of  the  other  days  of  the  week, 
Wednesday,  the  day  on  which  the  Jewish  Council  decided 
to  put  Jesus  to  death  and  Judas  had  betrayed  him,  and 
Friday,  as  the  day  of  his  death,  were  consecrated  to  the 
inemory  of  Christ's  suffering ;  hence  the  Feria  quarta  et 
aexta  were  celebrated  as  watch  days,  dies  stationum,  after 
the  symbolism  of  the  Militia  christiana  (Eph.  vi.  10-17),  by| 
public  meetings  of  the  congregation.  As  days  of  the  Passion, 
penitence  and  fasting  they  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
Sunday.  The  chief  days  of  the  Christian  festival  calendar, 
which  afterwards  found  richer  and  more  complete  expression 
in  the  cycle  of  the  Christian  year,  were  thus  at  first  associ- 
ated with  the  weekly  cycle.  A  long  continued  and  wide  | 
spread  controversy  as  to  the  proper  time  for  celebrating  i 
Easter  arose  during  the  2nd  century. 

1.  The  Festivals  of  the  Christian  Tear. — The  thought  of  Christ's  Buffering 
and  death  was  so  powerful  and  engrossing  that  even  in  the  weekly  cycle 
one  day  had  not  been  suiScient.    Still  less  could  one  festal  day  in  tho 
yearly  cycle  satisfy  the  hearts  of  believers.     Hence  a  long  preparation! 
for  the  festival  was  arranged,  which  was  finally  fixed  at  forty  days,  andl 
was  designated  the  season  Quadragesima  (reaa-apaKocrTi^).    Its  conclusion  I 
and  acme  was  the  so-caUed  Great  Week,  beginning  with  the  Sunday  off 
the  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  culminating  in  the  day  of  the  crucifixion, C' 
Good  Friday,  and  closing  with  the  day  of  rest  in  the  tomb.    This  Great  | 
W<ek  or  Passion  Week  was  regarded  as  the  antitype  of  the  Old  Testament 
Passover  feast.     The  Old  Catholic  church  did  not,  however,  transfer  this 
name  to  the  festival  of  the  resurrection  (§  66,  4).     The  day  of  the 
resunection  was  rather  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  festival  cycle 
consecrated  to  the  glorification  of  the  redeemer,  viz.  the  season  of 
Qttinquagesima  {irevriiKoirT'^),  concluding  with  the  festival  of  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Christian 

>  Lechler,  "Apostolic  and  Post-Apostolio  TiiDes."    Kdin.,  1886.    ToL 
ii.  pp.  301-310. 
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church,  which  has  now  come  to  he  known  ^wr  excellence  as  Pentecost. 
The  fifty  intervening  days  were  simply  da.TB  of  joy.  "ThCTe  was  oauy 
communion,  no  fastlng^^T^^SSS^^'and^  notTKeeling  at  prayer.  The 
fortieth  day,  the  day  of  the_^sccn^gjjjJi8iO[,j^Be<)iaL4a»»enan«iee-a9  a 
day  of  festal  celebrations.  The  festival  of  Epiphany  on  6th  Januaiy 
originated  in  the  East  to  celebrate  the  baptism  1of"CI}ri8i''in  Jordan,  as 
the  manifestation  of  his  Messianic  rank.  As  yet  there  is  nowhere  any 
trace  of  the  Christmas  festival. — Continuation,  %  56. 
2.  The   rascliaTCratroTersres. — During  the  2nd  centnrv.  there  were 

MS&.MSSSSLSS^^^JS^^$^y^^Jt^i!^  to  the  observance  of  the 
Paschal  festival.  The„,|lbi9nite  Jewish  Chri^t^^us  (§  28,  1)  held  the 
Paschal  feast  on  the  14th  Nisan  according  to  the  strict  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  01d_Testement_^grecejts^maintaimng  alsoTEiaFSKiBt,~who 
according  to  the  synoptists  died  on  the  15th,  observed  the  Passover  with 
his  disciples  on  the  14th.  Then  again  the  church  of  Asia  Minor  followed 
another  practice  which  was  traced  back  totK  Apostle  John.  Those  of 
Asia  Minor  attached  themselvesindeealjSr  respect  of  (lateto  the  Jewish 
festival,  but  gave  it  a  Christian  meaning.    They  let  the  passover  alone, 

tind  pronounced  the  memorial  of  Christ's  death  to  be  the  principal  thing 
in  the  festival.    According  to  their  view,  based  npon  the  fourth  Gospel, 

of  His  life  observed  a  regular  Passover.  On  the  14th  Nisan,  therefore, 
they  celebrated  their  Paschal  festival,  ending  their  fast  at  the  moment 
of  Christ's  death,  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then,  instead  of 
the  Jewish  Passover,  having  an  Agape  with  the  Lord's  Supper.  Those 
who  adopted  either  of  those  two  forms  were  at  a  later  period  called 
guartodcctmans  or  T_es^a]r0jl!j(4tt(Jfl»Mf^  Different  from  both  of  these 
was  a  third  practice  followed  in  all  the  Vest,  jts  also  in  Egj£tj^jP|l|sJjne, 
Pontus  and  Greece,  which  detached  itself  still  further  from  the  Jewish 
Passover.  This  Westem_UBage  disregarded  the  day  of  the  month  in  order 
to  secure  the  observance  of  the  great  resurrection  festival  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  The^S^o^a  aravpuiaiiiov,  then,  ii  the  14th  did  not 
l^ip^SSilS'^'&^iiia.j,  was  always  celebrated  on  the  first  Friday  after 
the  14th,  and  the  Easter  festival  with  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
ffuppOT^M!'  the  immediately  following  Sunday.  The  Westerns  regarded 
the  day  of  Christ's  death  as  properly  a  day  of  mourning,  and  only  at  the 
end  of  the  pre-Easter  fast  on  the  day  of  the  Besnrrection  introduced 
the  celebration  of  the  Agape  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  These  divergent 
practices  first  awakened  attention  on  the  appearing  of  Ealyngarp,  bishop 
of  Smyrna  at  Borne  in  a.d.  155.  The  Boman  bishop  /^nifistus  referred 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Boman  Church ;  Polycarp  laid  stress  npon  the 
fact  that  he  himself  had  celebrated  the  Paschal  festival  after  the  manner 
followed  in  Asia  Minor  along  with  the  Apostle  John.    No  common  i 


ment  was  reached  at  this  time ;  but,  in  token  of  their  nndisturbed  ohniob 
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fellowship,  AnioetuB  allowed  Folyoarp  to  dispense  the  communion  in  hia 
ohuioh.  Spas.JJlS8l!u£Sfi!S-,  Iftter.  a  party,  not  distinctly  partioularised| 
obtained  at  Laodicea  in  Fhrygia  sanction  for  the  Ebionite  practice  witl| 
strict  observance  oi  the  time  of  the  Passover,  and  awakened  thereby  4I 
lively  controversy  in  the  church  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  opposite  sidei 
were  taken  by  the  Apologists,  ApoUinaris  and  MeUto  {§30,  7).  Thel 
dispate  assumed  more  serious  dirnensiona  about  a.d.  u96Jthrough  the 
passionate  proceedings  of  the  Bomaa  bishop  Victor.  Boused  probably  by 
tt(e  fteitaUon  ol  a  Quartodeciman  named  Blaatas  then  in  Borne,  he  urgel 
upon  the  most  distinguished  bishops  of  the  East  and  West  the  need  ol 
holding  a  Synod  to  secui'e  the  unequivocal  vindication  of  the  Boman 
practice.  On  this  account  many  Synods  were  held,  which  almost  in- 
variably gave  a  favourable  verdict.  Only  those  of  Asia  Minor  with 
Polycrates,  bisliop  of  Ephesus  at  their  head,  entered  a  vigorous  jirotest 
against  the  pretensigps.  of  .EpBie^and  notwithstanding  all  the  Eomau 
threatenings  determined  to  stand  by  their  own  well  established  custom. 
Viotgr_now_wentjhe  length  of  breaking  off  church  fellowshij)  with  them, 
but  this  extreme  procedure  met  with  little  favour.  Even  Irenieus 
expressed  himself  to  the  Galilean  bishops  as  opposed  to  it.— Continuation 
S  66,  3.  ' 

8.  The  Ecclesiastical  Institution  of  Fasting. — The  Didache  gives  evidence  | 
that  even  at  so  early  a  date,  the  regular  fasts  were  religiously  observed  on 
the  Dies  stationum  by  expressly  forbidding  fasting  "with  hypocrites" 
(Jews  and  Jewish  Christians,  Luke  xviii.  12)  on  Monday  and  Thursday, 
instead  of  the  Christian  practice  of  so  observing  Wednesday  and  Friday,  j 
The  usual  fast  continued  as  a  rule  only  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ^ 
(Semijejunia,  Acts  x.  9,  30 ;  iii.  1).    In  Passion  week  the  Saturday  night, 
which,  at  other  times,  just  like  the  Sunday,  was  excluded  from  the  fasting;^' 
period,  as  part  of  the  day  during  which  Christ  lay  buried,  was  included  ' 
in  the  forty-hours'  fast,  representing  the  period  during  which  Christ  lay 
in  the  grave.     This  was  afterwards  gradually  lengthened  out  into  theA 
forty-days'  fast  of  Lent  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28;  1  Kings  xix.  8  ;  Matt.  iv.  2),  in  ^ 
which,  however,  the  jejunium  proper  was  limited  to  the  Dies  Stationum,  J 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  days  only  the  ^po(paylat,  first  forbidden  by  the  } 
Moutanists  (|  40,  4),  i.e.  all  fattening  foods,  such  as  flesh,  eggs,  butter,  ^ 
cheese,  milk,  etc.,  were  abstained  from. — On  fasting  preparatory  to 
baptism,  see  §  35,  1.    The  Didache,  0.  i.  3,  adds  to  the  gospel  injunc- 
tion that  we  should  pray  for  our  persecutors  (Matt.  T.  44)  the  further 
counsel  that  we  should  fast  for  them.    The  meaning  of  the  writer  seems 
to  be  that  we  should  strengthen  onr  prayers  for  persecutors  by  fasting. 
Hermas,  on  the  other  hand,  recommends  fasting  in  order  that  we  may 
thereby  spare  something  for  the  poor ;  and  Origen  says  that  he  read  in 
quodam  libello  as  ab  a^ottolii  dictum :  Beatus  est,  qui  etiam  jejunal  pro 
to  ut  alat  pauperem. 
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§  88.  The  Church  Buildings  and  the  Catacombs. 

The  earliest  certain  traces  of  special  buildings  for  divine 
worsHp  which  had  been  held  previously  in  private  houses 
of  Christians  are  met  with  in  Tertullian  about  the  end  of 
the  2nd  century.  In  Diocletian's  time  Nicomedia  became 
a  royal  residence  and  hard  by  the  emperor's  palace  a  beau- 
tiful church  proudly  reared  its  head  (§  22,  6),  and  even  in 
the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century  E.ome  had  forty  churches. 
We  know  little  about  the  form  and  arrangement  of  these 
churches.  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  speak  of  an  altar  or 
table  for  the  preparation  of  the  Lord's  supper  and  a  desk 
for  the  reading,  and  in  the  Apostolus  Constitutions  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  building  should  be  oblong  in  shape.  The 
wide-spread  tradition  that  in  times  of  sore  persecution  the 
worshippers  betook  themselves  to  the  Catacombs  is  evi- 
dently inconsistent  with  the  limited  space  which  these 
afforded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  painter  whose  works,  by 
a  decree  of  a  Spanish  Council  in  A.D.  306,  were  banished 
from  the  churches,  found  here  a  suitable  place  for  the 
practice  of  sacred  art. 

1.  The  CaXvuaomba. — The  Chrietian  bnrjiiig  places  weie  generally  called 
KMiufriipta,  Dormitoria,  They  were  laid  out  sometimes  in  the  open 
fields  {Arete),  sometimes,  where  the  district  was  snitable  for  that,  hewn 
ont  in  the  rock  {Kptwrai,  crypts).  This  latter  term  was,  by  the  middle 
of  the  4th  centnry,  quite  interchangeable  with  the  name  Cataeumha, 
{xarii.  Kiiipai=  in  the  cayes).  The  custom  of  laying  the  dead  in  natural 
or  rook-hewn  caves  was  familiar  to  pagan  antiquity,  especially  in  the 
East.  But  the  recesses  used  for  this  purpose  were  only  private  or 
family  vaults.  Their  growth  into  catacombs  or  subterranean  necro- 
polises for  larger  companies  bound  together  by  their  one  religion  without 
distinctions  of  rank  (Gal.  iii.  28),  first  arose  on  Christian  soil  from  a 
consciousness  that  their  fellowship  transcended  death  and  the  grave. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  difficult  and  costly  undertaking,  Chris- 
tian burial  societies  were  formed  after  the  pattern  of  similar  institutions 
of  paganism  (§  17,  3).  Specially  numerous  and  extensive  necropolises 
have  been  found  laid  oat  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Borne. 
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Bat  also  in  Malta,  in  Naples,  Syracnse,  Palermo,  and  other  cities,  this 
mode  of  Bepulohre  fonnd  favour.  The  Boman  catacombs,  of  which 
in  the  hilly  district  round  about  the  eternal  city  fifty-eight  have  been 
counted  in  fourteen  different  highways,  are  almost  all  laid  out  iu  the 
white  porous  tufa  stone  which  is  there  so  abundant,  and  useful  neither 
for  building  nor  for  mortar.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  these  are  neither 
wrought-out  quarries  nor  gravel  pits  {Arenarite),  but  were  set  in  order 
from  the  first  as  eemeteriea.  A  few  Arenariee  may  indeed  have  b«;n 
asod  as  catacombs,  but  then  the  sides  with  the  burial  niches  consist 
of  regularly  built  walls.  The  Boman  Catacombs  in  the  tufa  stone  form 
labyrinthine,  twisting,  steep  galleries  only  3  or  4  feet  broad,  with 
rectangular  comers  caused  by  countless  intersections.  Their  perpen- 
dicnlar  sides  varied  greatly  in  height  and  in  them  the  burial  niches, 
Loculi,  were  hewn  out  one  above  the  other,  and  on  the  reception  of  the 
body  were  built  up  or  hermetically  sealed  with  a  stone  slab  bearing  an 
inscription  and  a  Christian  symbol.  The  wealthy  laid  their  dead  in 
costly  marble  sarcophagi  or  stone  coffins  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs. 
The  walls  too  and  the  low-arched  roofs  were  adorned  with  symbols  and 
pictures  of  scripture  scenes.  From  the  principal  passages  many  side 
paths  branched  off  to  so-called  burial  chambers,  Cubieula,  which  were 
famished  with  shafts  opening  up  to  the  surface  and  affording  air  and 
light,  Luminaria,  In  many  of  these  chambers,  sometimes  even  in  the 
passages,  instead  of  simple  Loculi  we  meet  with  the  so-  called  Arcosnlium 
as  the  more  usual  form  ;  one  or  more  coffin-shaped  grooves  hewn  out 
in  the  rocky  wall  are  covered  with  an  altar-shaped  marble  plate,  and 
over  this  plate,  ifensa,  is  a  semicircular  niche  hewn  out  spreading  over 
it  in  its  whole  extent.  These  chambers  are  often  held  in  reverence  as 
"catacomb  churches,"  but  they  are  so  small  in  size  that  they  could 
only  accommodate  a  very  limited  number,  such  as  might  gather  perhaps 
at  the  commemoration  of  a  martyr  or  the  members  of  a  single  family. 
And  even  where  two  or  three  such  chambers  adjoin  one  another,  con- 
nected together  by  doors  and  having  a  common  lighting  shaft,  accom- 
modating at  furthest  about  twenty  people,  they  could  not  be  regarded  as 
meeting-places  for  pubho  congregations  properly  so  called. — ^Where  the 
deposit  of  tufa  stone  was  sufficiently  large,  there  were  several  stories 
(Pianf),  as  many  as  four  or  five  connected  by  stairs,  laid  out  one  above 
the  other  in  galleries  and  chambers.  According  fo  de  Rossi's  '  moderate 
calculation  there  have  been  opened  altogether  up  to  this  time  so  many 
passages  in  the  catacombs  that  if  they  were  put  in  a  line  they  would 

■  Bosio,  "Boma  Sotteranea."  Bom.,  1632.  De  Eossi,  "Eomasott. 
crist."  3  vols.  Borne,  1864-1877.  Northcote  and  Browulow,  "Boma 
Sotteranea,"  Lond.,  1869.  Withrow, "  The  Catacombs  of  Eome,"  Lend., 
1876. 
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lonn  a  street  of  120  geographical  miles.  Their  oldett  inscriptions  oi 
epitaphs  date  from  the  first  years  of  the  second  century.  After  the 
destruction  of  Eome  by  the  hordes  of  Alaric  in  a.d.  410,  the  custom  of 
burying  in  them  almost  entirely  ceased.  Thereafter  they  were  used 
only  as  places  of  pilgrimage  and  spots  were  martyr's  relics  were  wor- 
shipped. From  this  time  the  most  of  the  so-called  Graffiti,  i.e.  Bciib- 
bliugs  of  visitors  on  the  walls,  consisting  of  pious  wishes  and  prayers, 
had  their  origin.  The  marauding  expedition  of  the  Longobard  AistuK 
into  Eoman  territory  in  A  d.  766,  in  which  even  the  catacombs  were 
stripped  of  their  treasures,  led  Pope  Paul  I.  to  transfer  the  relics  of  all 
notable  martyrs  to  their  Eoman  churches  and  cloisters.  TL€n  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  catacombs  ceased,  their  entrances  got  blocked  up,  and  the 
few  which  in  later  times  were  still  accessible,  were  only  sought  out  by  a 
few  novelty  hunting  strangers.  Thus  the  whole  affair  was  nigh  for- 
gotten until  in  a.d.  1578  a  new  and  lively  interest  was  awakened  by  the 
chance  opening  up  again  of  one  of  those  closed  passages.  Ant.  Bosio 
from  A.D.  1593  till  his  death  in  a.d.  1629,  often  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
devoted  all  his  time  and  energies  to  their  exploration.  But  great  as  his 
discoveries  were,  they  have  been  completely  outdone  by  the  researches 
of  the  Eoman  nobleman,  Giov.  Battista  de  Eossi,  who,  working  un- 
weariedly  at  hi.^  task  since  a.d.  1849  till  the  present  time,  is  recognised 
as  the  great  master  of  the  subject,  although  even  his  investigations  are 
often  too  much  dominated  by  Boman  Catholic  prejudices  and  by  undue 
regard  for  traditional  views.' 

8.  The  Antiquities  of  the  Catacombs. — The  custom  widely  spread  in 
ancient  times  and  originating  in  piety  or  superstition  of  placing  in  the 
tombs  the  utensils  that  had  been  used  by  tho  deceased  during  life  was 
continued,  as  the  contents  of  many  burial  niches  show  among  the  early 
Christians.  Children's  toys  were  placed  beside  them  in  the  grave, 
and  the  clothes,  jewels,  ornaments,  amulets,  etc.,  of  grown  up  people. 
Quite  a  special  interest  attaches  to  the  so-called  Blood  Vases,  Phiola 
rubricatie,  which  have  been  found  in  or  near  many  of  these  niches,  i.e. 
crystal,  rarely  earthenware,  vessels  with  Christian  symbols  figured  on  a 
red  ground.  The  Gongregation  of  rites  and  relics  in  a.d.  1668,  asserted 
that  they  were  blood-vessels,  in  which  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  had 
been  preserved  and  stood  alongside  of  their  bones  ;  and  the  existence  ol 
such  jars,  as  well  as  every  pictorial  representation  of  the  palm  branch 
(Eev.  vii.  9),  was  supposed  to  afford  an  indubitable  proof  that  the  niches 
in  question  co  ntained  the  bones  of  martyrs.  But  the  Eeformed  theolo- 
gian Basuage  shows  that  this  assumption  is  quite  untenable,  and  he  has 
explained  the  red  ground  from  the  dregs  of  the  red  sacramental  wine 
which  may  have  been  placed  in  the  burial  niches  as  a  protection  against 

>  Marriott,  "  Testimony  of  the  Catacombs."    Lond.,  1877. 
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demoniacal  intrnsion.  Even  many  good  Soman  Catholio  arehsDologists, 
Mabillon,  Papebrooh,  Tillemont,  Muratori,  etc.,  contest  or  express 
doubts  as  to  the  decree  of  the  Congregation,  At  the  instigation  probably 
of  the  Belgian  Jesuit  Vict,  de  Buck,  Pius  IX.  in  a.d.  1863  confirmed 
and  renewed  the  old  decree,  and  among  others,  Xav.  Kraus  has  appeared 
as  its  defender.  But  a  great  multitude  of  unquestionable  facts  contra- 
dict the  official  decree  of  the  church;  e.g.  the  total  absence  of  any 
support  to  this  view  in  tradition,  the  silence  j*  such  inscriptions  as 
relate  to  the  martyrs,  above  all  the  immense  number  of  these  jars,  their 
being  found  frequently  alongside  the  bones  of  children  of  seven  years 
old,  the  remarkable  frequency  of  them  in  the  times  of  Constantino  and 
his  successors  which  were  free  from  persecution,  the  absence  of  the  red 
dregs  in  many  jars,  etc.  Since  dregs  of  wine,  owing  to  their  having 
the  vegetable  property  of  combinableness  could  scarcely  be  discernible 
down  to  the  present  day,  it  has  receutly  been  suggested  that  the  red 
colour  may  have  been  produced  by  a  mineral-chemical  process  as  oxide 
of  iron. 

S.  Pictorial  Art  and  the  Catacombs. — Many  of  the  earliest  Christians 
may  have  inherited  a  certain  dislike  of  the  pictorial  arts  from  Judaism, 
and  may  have  been  confirmed  therein  by  their  abhorrence  of  the 
frivolous  and  godless  abuse  of  art  in  heathenism.  But  this  aversion 
which  in  a  Tei-tuUian  grow  from  a  Montauistic  rigorism  into  a  fanatical 
hatred  of  art,  is  never  met  with  as  a  constituent  characteristic  of 
Christianity.  Much  rather  the  great  abundance  of  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  the  Eoman  and  Neapolitan  catacombs,  of  which  many,  and 
these  not  the  meanest,  belong  to  the  2nd  century,  some  indeed  perhaps 
to  the  last  decades  of  the  1st  centniy,  serves  to  show  how  general  and 
lively  was  the  artistic  sense  among  the  earliest  Christians  at  least  in  the 
larger  and  wealthier  communities.  Yet  from  its  circumstances  the 
Christian  church  in  its  appreciation  of  art  was  almost  necessarily  limited 
on  two  sides ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  no  paintings  were  tolerated  in  the 
churches,  and  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  private  houses  and  catacombs 
thsy  were  restricted  almost  exclusively  to  s^mboUoa-allegorical  or  typical 
iMpresentations.  The  36th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Elvira  in  a.d.  306 
is  a  witness  for  the  first  statement  when  it  says :  Placuit  picturas  in 
ecclesia  non  esse  debere,  tie  quod  colitur  et  adoratur  in  parietibus  depin- 
gatur.  The  plain  words  of  the  Canon  forbid  any  other  interpretation 
than  this :  From  the  churches,  as  places  where  public  worship  is  regu- 
larly held,  all  pictorial  representations  mnst  be  banished,  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  in  and  under  them  there  might  not  creep  in  those 
images,  forbidden  in  the  decalogue,  of  Him  who  is  the  object  of  worship 
and  adoration.  The  Council  thus  assumed  practically  the  same  stand- 
point as  the  Beformed  church  in  the  16th  century  did  in  opposition  to 
the  practice  of  the  Boman  Catholio  and  Lutheran  chnrches.    It  cannot, 
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howerer,  be  maintained  that  the  Canon  of  this  ligorous  Council  (§  45, 2) 
fonnd  general  acceptance  and  enforcement  outside  of  Spain. — Proof  of 
the  second  limitation  is  as  convincingly  afforded  by  what  we  find  in  the 
catacombs.  On  the  positive  side,  it  has  its  roots  in  the  fondness  which 
prevailed  during  these  times  for  the  mystical  and  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of  scripture ;  and  on  the  negative  side,  in  the  endeavour,  partly  in 
respec  for  the  prohibition  of  images  contained  in  the  decalogue,  partly, 
and  perhaps  mainly,  in  the  interests  of  the  so-called  Disciplina  arcani, 
fostered  under  pressure  of  persecution,  to  represent  everything  that 
pertained  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  as  a  matter  which  only 
Christians  have  a  right  fully  to  understand.  From  the  prominence 
given  to  the  point  last  referred  to  it  may  be  explained  how  amid  the 
revolution  that  took  place  under  Constantine  the  age  of  Symbolism  and 
Allegory  in  the  history  of  Christian  art  also  passed  away,  and  hence- 
forth painters  applied  themselves  pre-eminently  to  realistic  historica; 
representations. 

4.  Xhe  pictorial  and  artistic  representations  of  the  pre-Constantine 
age  may  be  divided  into  the  six  following  groups: — a.  Significant 
Symbols, — To  these  belong  especially  th£  cross,^  though,  for  fear  of  the 
reproaches  of  Jews  and  heathens  (§  23,  2),  not  yet  in  its  own  proper 
form  but  only  in  a  form  that  indicated  what  was  meant,  namely  in  the 
form  of  the  Greek  T,  very  frequently  in  later  times  in  the  monogram  of 
the  name  of  Christ,  i.e.  in  a  variously  constructed  combination  of  its 
first  two  letters  X  and  P,  while  the  X,  as  crux  diuimutata,  has  very 
often  on  either  side  the  letters  o  and  a. — 6.  Allegorical  Figures. — ^In  the 
4th  century  a  particularly  favourite  figure  was  that  of  the.Ffoft,the  name 
of  which,  t)(ft6s,  formed  a  highly  significant  monogrammatic  representa- 
tion of  the  sentence,  'Iijiraus  Xpurros  OeoS  Tlis  Sarijp,  and  which  pointed 
strikingly  to  the  new  birth  from  the  water  of  baptism.  Then  there  is 
the  lamb  or  sheep,  as  symbol  of  the  soul,  which  still  in  this  life  seeks 
after  spiritual  pastures ;  and  the  dove  as  symbol  of  the  pious  believing 
soul  passing  into  eternal  rest,  often  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  mouth 
(Gen.  viii.  11),  as  symbol  of  the  eternal  peace  won.  Also 'we  have  the 
hart  (Fs.  xlii.  1),  the  eagle  (Pa.  ciii.  5),  the  chicken,  symbol  of  Christian 
growth,  the  peacock,  symbol  of  the  resurrection  on  account  of  the  annual 
renewal  of  its  beautiful  plumage,  the  dolphin,  symbol  of  hastiness  or 
eagerness  in  the  appropriation  of  salvation,  the  horse,  symbol  of  the  race 
unto  the  goal  of  eternal  life,  the  hare,  as  symbol  of  the  Christian  working 
out  his  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  ship,  with  reference  to 
Noah's  ark  as  a  figure  of  the  church,  the  anchor  (Heb.  vi.  19),  the  lyre 

1  Z5cMer,  "  The  Cross  of  Christ."  Lond.,  1877.  Allen,  "  Early 
Christian  Symbolism."  Lond.,  1887.  Didson,  "  Chr.  Iconography." 
2  vols.    Lond.,  1886. 
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(Eph.  V.  19),  the  palm  branch  (Rev.  vii.  9),  the  garland  (or  crown  of  life, 
Eev.  ii.  9),  the  lilu  (Matt.  vi.  28),  the  balances,  eymbol  of  divine  right- 
eousness, ^^»fte»_and_6rcad,  symbol  of  spiritual  nourishment  with  refer- 
ence to  Christ's  miracle  of  feeding  in  the  wilderness,  etc. — c.  Parabolic 
Figures. — These  are  illustrations  borrowed  from  the  parables  of  the 
Gospels.  To  these  belong  conspicuously  the  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
■who  bears  on  His  shoulder  the  lost  sheep  that  He  had  found  (Luke  xv. 
6),  the  Vine  Stock  (John  xv.),  the  Sower  (Matt.  xiii.  3),  the  Marriage 
Feast  (Matt,  xxii.),  the  Ten  Virgins  (Matt,  xxv.),  etc. — d.  Historical 
Fictnres  of  0.  T.  Types. — Among  these  we  have  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Elvers 
of  Paradise  (as  types  of  the  four  evangelists),  Abel  and  Cain,  Noah  inr 
the  Ark,  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Scenes  from  Joseph's  History,  Moses  at  ,> 
the  Burning  Bush,  the  Passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Falling  of  the  Manna,; 
the  Water  out  of  the  Book,  History  of  Job,  Samson  with  the  Gates  of^ 
Gaza  (the  gates  of  Hell),  David's  Victory  over  Goliath,  Elijah's  Ascen-| 
sion.  Scenes  from  the  History  of  Jonah  and  Tobit,  Daniel  in  the  Lion's! 
Den,  the  Three  Children  in  the  Fiery  Furnace,  etc.  Also  typical  material 
^om  heathen  mythology  had  a  place  assigned  them,  such  as  the  legends 
of  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  especially  of  Orpheus  who  by  his  music 
bewitched  the  raging  elements  and  tamed  the  wild  beasts,  descended 
into  the  lower  world  and  met  his  death  through  the  infuriated  women 
of  his  own  race. — e.  Figures  from  the  Gospel  History. — These,  e.g.  the 
Visit  of  the  Wise  Men  from  the  East,  and  the  Besurrection  of  Lazarus, 
are  throughout  this  period  still  exceedingly  rare.  We  do  not  find  a 
single  representation  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  nor  any  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christian  martyrs.  Pictorial  representations  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
as  a  beardless  youth  with  a  friendly  mild  expression,  are  met  with  in 
the  catacombs  from  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century,  but  without  any 
claim  to  supply  the  likeness  of  a  portrait,  such  as  might  be  claimed  for 
the  figures  of  Christ  in  the  temple  of  the  Carpocratians  (§  27,  8)  and  in 
the  Lararinm  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  (§  22,  4).  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Tertullian,  in  accordance  with  the  literal  interpretation 
of  Isa.  liii.  2,  3,  thought  that  Christ  had  an  unattractive  face ;  the  post- 
Conslantine  fathers,  on  the  contrary,  resting  upon  Ps.  xlv.  8  and  John 
i.  14,  thought  of  Him  as  beautiful  and  gracious.—/.  Liturgical  Figures. — 
These  were  connected  only  with  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  th« 
Lord's  Supper. 
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§  39.  Life,  Manneks,  and  Discipline.* 

When  the  chaff  had  been  so  relentlessly  severed  from 
the  wheat  by  the  persecutions  of  that  age,  a  moral  earnest- 
ness and  a  power  of  denying  the  world  and  self  must  have 
been  developed,  sustained  by  the  divine  power  of  the  gospel 
and  furthered  by  a  strict  and  rigorous  application  of  church 
discipline  to  the  Christian  life,  such  as  the  world  had  never 
seen  before.  What  most  excited  and  deserved  wonder  in 
the  sphere  of  heathendom,  hitherto  accustomed  only  to  the 
reign  of  selfishness,  was  the  brotherly  love  of  the  Christ* 
ians,  their  systematic  care  of  the  poor  and  sick,  the  wide- 
spread hospitality,  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  the  delight  in 
martyrdom,  etc.  Marriages  with  Jews,  heathens  and 
heretics  were  disapproved,  frequently  even  the  celebration 
of  a  second  marriage  after  the  death  of  the  first  wife  was 
disallowed.  Public  amusements,  dances,  and  theatres  were 
avoided  by  Christians  as  Pompa  ddaboK.  They  thought  of 
the  Christian  life,  in  accordance  with  Eph.  vL  10  ff.,  as 
Militia  Ghristi.  But  even  in  the  Post-Apostolic  Age  we 
come  upon  indications  of  a  tendency  to  tttm  from  the 
evangelical  spirituality,  freedom  and  simplicity  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  toward  a  pseudo-cathoUc  extemalism  and 
legalism  in  the  fundamental  views  taken  of  ethical  pro- 
blems, and  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way  in  the 
departments  of  the  church  constitution  (§  34),  worship 
(§  36)  and  exposition  of  doctrine  (§  30,  2).  The  teachers  of 
the  church  do  stUl  indeed  maintain  the  necessity  of  a  dis- 
position corresponding  to  the  outward  works,  but  by  an 
over-estimation  of  these  they  already  prepare  the  way  for 

'  Schmidt,  "  The  Social  Eesults  of  Early  Christianity."  Lond.,  1886. 
Brace,  "Gesta  Ghristi."  Lond.,  1883.  Uhlhom,  "Chr.  Charity  in  the 
Ancient  Chnrch."  Edin.,  1883.  Pressensi,  "Life  and  Fractioe  in  Early 
Chnrch."  Lond.,  1879,  pp.  345-477.  Byan,  "Hist,  of  the  Eflects  of 
Belig.  npon  Mankind."    Dablin,  1820. 
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the  doctrine  of  merit  and  the  opus  operatum,  i.e.  the  niCrito- 
riousness  of  worka  in  themselves.  Even  the  Episth  of 
Barnabas  and  the  Didache  reckon  almsgiving  as  an  atone- 
ment for  sins.  Still  more  conspicuously  is  this  tendency 
exhibited  by  Cyprian  {De  Opere  ei  eleeinnsynis)  and  even  in 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (§  30,  4)  vre  find  the  beginnings  of 
the  later  distinction,  based  upon  1  Cor.  vii.  25,  26 ;  Matt. 
XXV.  21,  and  Luke  xviii.  10,  between  the  divine  commands, 
Mandata  or  Froecepta,  which  are  binding  upon  all  Christians, 
and  the  evangelical  counsels,  Consilia  evungelica,  the  non- 
performance of  which  is  no  sin,  but  the  doing  of  which 
secures  a  claim  to  merit  and  more  full  divine  approval. 
Among  the  Alexandrian  theologians,  too,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Greek  philosophy  a  very  similar  idea  was 
developed  in  the  distinction  between  higher  and  lower 
morality,  after  the  former  of  which  the  Christian  sage 
(6  yvaxTTiKos)  is  required  to  shine,  while  the  ordinary  Christ- 
ian may  rest  satisfied  with  the  latter.  On  such  a  basis  a 
special  order  of  Ascetics  very  early  made  its  appearance  in 
the  churches.  Those  who  went  the  length  of  renouncing 
the  world  and  going  out  into  the  wilderness  were  called 
Anchorets.  This  order  first  assumed  considerable  dimen- 
sions in  the  4th  century  (§  44). 

1.  Christian  Morals  and  Manners. — The  Christian  spirit  pervaded  the 
domestic  and  civil  life  and  here  formed  for  itself  a  code  of  Christiao 
morals.  It  expressed  itself  in  the  family  devotions  and  family  com- 
munions (§  36,  8),  in  putting  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  all  callings  in 
life,  in  the  Christian  symbols  (§  38,  8)  with  which  dwellings,  garments,  ' 
walls,  lamps,  cups,  glasses,  rings,  etc.  were  adorned.  As  to  private 
wi^rship  the  Didache  requires  without  fixing  the  hours  that  the  head  of 
the  household  shall  have  prayers  three  times  a  day  (Dan.  vi.  30),  mean- 
ing probably,  as  with  Origen,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  Tertullian 
specifies  the  3rd,  6th,  and  9th  hours  as  the  hours  of  prayer,  and  dis- 
tinctly demands  a  separate  morning  and  evening  prayer. — The  conclud- 
ing of  marriage  according  to  the  then  existing  Eoman  law  had  to  be 
fcinnally  carried  through  by  the  expressed  agreement  of  the  parties  in  i 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  this  on  the  part  of  the  church  was  re- 
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(•       garded  aa  valid.     The  Christian  cnstom  required  that  there  should  bo  s 
jj/*  previous  making  of  it  known,  Profeesio,  to  the  bishop,  and  a  subsequent 

going  to  the  church  of  the  newly  married  pair  in  order  that,  amid  tbe 
church's  intercessions  and  the  priestly  benediction,  a  religious  sanction 
might  be  given  to  their  marriage  coTenant,  by  the  oblation  and  common 
participation  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  at  the  close  of  the  public  services. 
Tertullian's  Montanistio  rigorism  shows  itself  in  regarding  marriages 
where  these  are  omitted,  occulta  conjunctiones,  as  no  better  than  machia 
and  fornicatio.  The  crowning  of  the  two  betrothed  ones  and  the  veiling 
of  the  bride  were  stfll  disallowed  as  heathenish  practices ;  but  the  use 
'of  the  wedding^ring_was_SMirf;ioned  at  an  early  date  and_hada  Christian 
Bjgniflcance  attachedjto  it.  "The  burning  of  dead  bodies  prevalent  among 
the  heathens  reminded  them  of  hell  fire ;  the  Christians  therefore  pre- 
ferred the  Jewish  custom  of  burial  and  referred  in  support  to  1  Cor.  xv. 
36.  The  day  of  the  deaths  of  their  deceased  members  were  celebrated 
•^  in  the  Christian  families  by  prayer  and  oblations  in  testimony  of  their 

fellowship  remaining  unbroken  by  death  and  the  grave. — Continuation 
§  61,  2,  3. 

Q-TbflPjmito'Jlj^lJGJgljillliT''' — ^According  to  the  Apostolic  ordinance 

(§  17,  8)  notorious  sinners  were  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the 

church.  Excn^.r^'Ufiy'iiff^iji^anH  only  after  prolonged  trial  of  their  peni- 

|tence,  Exgiggjgggjjj,  were  they  received  back  again.  Reconciliatio.  _  In 

I  the  time  of  Cyprian,  about  a.d.  250,  there  was  already  a  well  defined 

I  order  of  procedure  in  this  matter  of  restoring  the  lapsed  which  eontiuned 

in  force  until  the  5th  century.     Penance,  Pcmitentia,   must  extend 

^  •  through  four  stages,  each  of  which  according  to  circumstances  might 

require  one  or  more  years.    During  the  first  stage,  the  vpSakKamos, 

Fletio,  the  penitents,  standing  at  the  chnrch  doors  in  mourning  dress, 

the  second,  the  iKpbaau,  Auditio,  they  were  admitted  again  to  the  read- 
V  .  TUg  of  the  scriptures  and  the  sermon,  but  still  kept  in  a  separate  place ; 
K^t'  '     iELjis  third,  (nroirTuxris,  Svbstratio,  they  were  allowed  to  kneel  at  prayer ; 
.»  1  and  finally,  in  the  fourth,  aiffraa-ts,  C'onsi«tem?ta7't^Lto^kj)ar|jigaffi  in 
^r     the  whole^of_ihg^E!}mo^ j.Bniaefl,-with  the  exception  of  the  commnnion 
M  3*  which  they  were  only  allowed  to  look  at  standing.    Then  they  received 

Absolution  and  Reconciliation  ( ^pacem  dare)  in  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled and  acquiescing  congregation  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
bishop  and  the  whole  of  the  clergy,  together  with  the  brotherly  kiss  and 
the  partaking  of  tbe  commnnion.  This  procedure  was  directed  against 
open  and  demonstrable  sins  of  a  serious  nature  against  the  two  tables 
of  the  decalogue,  against  so  called  deadly  sins,  Peccata  or  crimina  mnr- 
talia,  1  John  v.  16.  Excommunication  was  called  forth,  on  tbe  one  aide, 
against  idolatry,  blasphemy,  apostasy  from  the  faith  and  abjuration 
thereof;  an  the  other,  against  murder,  adultery  and  fornication,  theft 
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Bnd  lying,  perfidy  and  false  swearing.    Whether  reconciliation  waa  per- 
missible in  the  case  of  any  mortal  sin  at  all,  and  if  so,  what  particular 
Bins  might  thas  be  treated,  were  questions  upon  which  teachers  of  the 
church  were  much  divided  during  the  3rd  century.     But  only  the 
Moutanists  and  Novatians  (§§  iO,  41)  denied  the  permissibility  utterly 
and  that  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  church,  which 
refused  reconciliation  absolutely  only  in  cases  of  idolatry  and  murder, 
and  sometimes  also  in  the  case  of  adultery.    Even  Cyprian  at  first  held  •, 
firmly  by  the  principle  that  all  mortal  sins  committed  "against  God", 
must  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  range  of  penitential  discipline,  but  | 
amid  the  horrors  of  the  Deoian  persecution,  which  left  behind  it  wholeii 
crowds  of  fallen  ones,  Lapsi  (§  22,  5),  he  was  induced  by  the  passionateE 
entreaties  of  the  church  to  make  the  concession  that  reconciliationa 
should  be  granted  to  the  LtEi£U4Ci£i.j)Xter,ak.j^iJJr4!ej}iie(Ltia}.  course,  buw 
to  the  Saeri^cqti  only  when Jm_  4*flSei  -pf  death.    All  the  teachers  off 
the  chnr<^,  however,  agree  in  holding  that  it  can  be  granted  only  once 
in  this  life,  and  those  who  again  fall  away  are  cut  off  absolutely.    But 
excessive  strictness  in  the  treatment  of  the  penitents  called  forth  the 
contrary  extreme  of  undue  laxity  (§  41,  2).     The  Confessors  frequently 
used  their  right  of  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  by  means  of 
letters  of  recommendation,  Libelli  pads,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously 
interfere  with  a  wholesome  discipline.' — Continuation  §  61,  1 

3.  Asceticism. — The  Ascetism  {Gontineiitia,  iyKparda)  of  heathenism 
and  Judaism,  of  Pythagoreanism  and  Essenism,  resting  on  dualistic  and 
psendo-spirituaHstic  views,  is  confronted  in  Christianity  with  the  pro- 
position :  ndfTa  ipiCor  iimy  (1  Cor.  iii.  21 ;  vi.  12).  Christianity,  how- 
ever, also  recognised  the  ethical  value  and  relative  wholesomeness  of  a 
moderate  asceticism  in  proportion  to  individual  temperament,  needs  and 
circumstances  (Matt.  ix.  12 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  5-7),  without  demanding  it  or 
regarding  it  as  something  meritorious.  .  This  evangelical  moderation  we 
also  find  still  in  the  2nd  century,  e.g.  in  Ignatius.  But  very  soon  a 
gradual  exaggeration  becomes  apparent  and  an  ever-advancing  over  es- 
timation of  asceticism  as  a  higher  degree  of  morality  with  claims  to  be 
considered  peculiarly  meritorious.  The  negative  requirements  of  asceti- 
cism are  directed  first  of  all  to  frequent  and  rigid  fasts  and  to  celibacy  or 
abstinence  from  marital  intercourse ;  its  positive  requirements,  to  the 
exercise  of  the  spiritual  life  in  prayer  and  meditation.    The  most  of  the 

>  Morinns,  "De  discipl.  in  administr.  s.  pcenitentios."  Far.,  1651. 
Marshall,  "  Penitential  Discipline  of  the  Prim.  Church  for  the  First  Four 
Centuries."  Lond.,  1844  (1st  ed.  1718).  TertuUian,  "  De  Pcenitentia." 
See  Transl.  in  Library  of  Fathers:  Tertullian,  vol.  i.  "Apologetic  and 
Practical  Treatises."  Oxf.,  1843.  XI.  Of  Bepeutance,  with  long  and 
valuable  notes  by  Dr.  Pnsey.    Pp.  349-108. 
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Ascetics,  too,  in  accordance  with  Lnke  xviii.  24,  voluntarily  divested 
themselves  of  their  possessions.  The  namber  of  them,  men  and  women, 
increased,  and  even  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century,  they  formed  a 
distinct  order  in  the  church,  though  they  were  not  yet  bound  to  observe 
this  mode  of  life  by  any  irrevocable  vows.  The  idea  that  the  clergy  were 
in  a  special  sense  called  to  an  ascetic  life  resulted  in  their  being  desig- 
nated the  KKrjpos  GeoO.  Owing  to  the  interpretation  given  to  1  Tim.  iii.  2, 
second  marriages  were  in  the  2nd  century  prohibited  apiong  the  clergy, 
and  in  the  8rd  century  it  was  regarded  as  improper  for  them  after  or- 
dination to  continue  marital  intercourse.  But  it  was  first  at  the  Council 
of  Elvira,  in  a.d.  306,  that  this  opinion  was  elevated  into  a  law,  though 
it  could  not  even  then  be  rigorously  enforced  (§  45,  2). — The  immoral 
practice  of  ascetics  or  clerics  having  with  them  virgins  devoted  to  God's 
service  as  Sorores,  iSeX^ial,  on  the  ground  of  1  Cor.  iz.  5,  with  whom  they 
were  united  in  spiritual  love,  in  order  to  show  their  superiority  to  the 
temptations  of  the  flesh,  seems  to  have  been  introduced  as  early  as  the 
2nd  century.  In  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  it  was  already .  wide- 
spread. Cjpriaii  repeatedly  inveighs  against  it.  We  learn  from  him 
that  the  so-called  Sorores  slept  with  the  Ascetics  in  one  bed  and  snr 
rendered  themselves  to  the  tenderest  caresses.  For  proof  of  the  puritj 
of  their  relations  they  referred  to  the  eiaminations  of  mid  wives.  Among 
bis!  ops,  Paul  of  Samosata  in  Antioch  (§  33,  8)  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  who  favoured  this  evil  custom  by  his  own  example.  The  popular 
wit  of  the  Antiochenes  invented  for  the  more  than  doubtful  relationship 
the  name  of  the  ywalKes  ffvrcurdKTOi,  Subintroducta,  Agapeta,  Exlrenea. 
Bishops  and  Councils  sent  forth  strict  decrees  against  the  practice. — 
The  most  remarltable  among  the  celebrated  ascetics  of  the  age  was 
Hieracas,  who  lived  at  Leontopolis  in  Egypt  toward  the  end  of  the  3rd 
and  beginning  of  the  4th  century  and  died  there  when  ninety  years  old. 
A  pupil  of  Origen,  he  was  distinguished  for  great  learning,  favoured 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture,  a  spiritualistic  dogmatics  and 
strict  asceticism.  Besides  this  he  was  a  physician,  astronomer  and 
writer  of  hymns,  could  repeat  by  heart  almost  all  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  wrote  commentaries  in  Greek  and  Coptic,  and  gathered 
round  him  a  numerous  society  of  men  and  women,  who  accepted  Mb 
ascetical  principles  and  heterodox  views.    Founding  upon  Matt.  xiz.  12; 

1  Cor.  vii.  and  Heb.  xii,  14,  he  maintained  that  celibacy  was  the  only 
perfectly  sure  way  to  blessedness  and  commended  this  doctrine  as  the 
essential  advance  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New  Testament 
morahty.  He  even  denied  salvation  to  Christian  children  dying  in 
infancy  because  they  Ijad  not  yet  fought  against  sensuality,  referring  to 

2  Tim.  ii.  5.  Of  a  sensible  paradise  he  would  hear  nothing,  and  just  as 
little  of  a  bodily  resurrection ;  for  the  one  he  interprets  allegorically 
and  the  other  spiritually.    Epiphanius,  to  whom  wo  owe  any  precise 
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information  that  we  have  about  him,  is  the  fiist  to  assign  him  and  his 
followers  a  place  in  the  list  of  heretics. 

4.  Paul  of  Thebes. — The  withdrawal  of  particular  ascetics  from  asceti- 
cal  motives  into  the  wilderness,  which  was  a  favourite  craze  for  a  while, 
may  have  been  suggested  by  Old  and  New  Testament  examples,  e.g. 
1  Kings  zvii.  3 ;  six.  4  ;  Luke  i.  80  ;  iv.  1 ;  but  it  was  more  frequently 
the  result  of  sore  persecution.  Of  a  regular  professional  institution  ci 
anchorets  with  life-long  vows  there  does  not  yet  appear  any  authentio 
trace.  According  to  Jerome's  Vita  Fault  monachi  a  certain  Paul  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  about  a.d.  250,  during  the  Decian  persecution,  betook 
himself,  when  sixteen  years  old,  to  the  wilderness,  and  there  forgotten 
by  all  the  world  but  daily  fed  by  a  raven  with  half  a  loaf  (1  Kings  xvii. 
4),  he  lived  for  ninety-seven  years  in  a  cave  in  a  rock,  until  St.  Anthony 
(§  44, 1),  directed  to  him  by  divine  revelation  and  led  to  him  first  by  a 
centaar,  half  man,  half  horse,  then  by  a  fawn,  and  finally  by  a  she-wolf, 
came  upon  him  happily  just  when  the  raven  had  brought  him  as  it  never 
did  before  a  whole  loaf.  He  was  just  in  time  to  be  an  eye-witness,  not 
indeed  of  his  death,  but  rather  of  his  subsequent  ascension  into  heaven, 
accompanied  by  angels,  prophets  and  apostles,  and  to  arrange  for  the 
burial  of  his  mortal  remains,  for  the  reception  of  which  two  lions,  utter- 
ing  heart-breaking  groans,  dug  a  grave  with  their  claws.  These  lions 
after  earnestly  seeking  and  obtaining  a  blessing  from  St.  Anthony, 
returned  back  to  their  lair. — Contemporaries  of  the  author,  as  indeed  be 
himself  tells,  declared  that  the  whole  story  was  a  tissue  of  lies.  Church 
history,  however,  until  quite  recently,  has  invariably  main  tained  that 
there  must  have  been  some  historical  foundation,  though  it  might  be 
very  slight,  for  such  a  superstruotme.  But  seeing  that  no  single  writer 
before  Jerome  seems  to  know  even  the  name  of  Paul  of  Thebes  and  also 
that  the  Vita  Antonii  ascribed  to  Athanasius  knows  nothing  at  all  of 
such  a  wonderful  expedition  of  the  saint,  Weingarten  (§  44)  has  denied 
that  there  ever  existed  snch  a  man  as  this  Paul,  and  has  pronounced  the 
story  of  Jerome  to  be  a  monkish  Bobiuson  Crusoe,  such  as  the  popular 
taste  then  favoured,  which  the  author  put  forth  as  true  history  ad 
viajorem  monachattts  gloriam.  We  may  simply  apply  to  this  book  itself 
what  Jerome  at  a  later  period  confessed  about  his  epistles  of  that  same 
date  ad  Heliodorum: — sed  in  illo  operepio  atate  tunc  bisimus  et  celentibut 
adhuc  Rhetorum  itudiit  atque  doctrinia  qtuedam  echolastico  Jlore  depinx- 
imui. 

5.  Beginning  of  Veneration  of  Martyrs. — In  very  early  times  a  martyr 
death  was  prized  as  a  sin-atoning  Lavacrum  sanguinis,  which  might  even 
abundantly  compensate  for  tbe  want  of  water  baptism.  The  day  of  the 
martyr's  death  which  was  regarded  as  the  day  of  his  birth  into  a  higher 
life,  yeviSSia,  Natalitia  martyrum,  was  celebrated  at  his  grave  by  prayers, 
oblations  and  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  testimony  to  the 
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continuance  of  that  fellowship  with  them  in  the  Lord  that  had  been 
begun  here  below.  Their  bouea  were  therefore  gathered  with  the  greatest 
care  and  Bolemiily  buried  j  bo  e.g.  Polycarp's  bones  at  Smyrna  (§  22,  2), 
as  Tifuirepa  \l8wv  iroKmeKQui  Kal  SuKiiiiirepa  inrip  x/)i><rtoi',  80  that  at  the 
spot  where  tbey  were  laid  the  brethren  might  be  able  to  celebrate  his 
yeviCFKiov  iv  iyaWi&aei  Koi  xopy  ef j  re  tup  irporiffKiiKbTm)  iwfiixriv  koX  tiSw 
lieXKdrraii  re  Kal  h-oipuurlav.  Of  miracles  wrought  by  means  of  the  relics, 
however,  we  as  yet  find  no  mention.  The  Graffiti  on  the  walls  of  the 
catacombs  seem  to  represent  the  beginning  of  the  invocation  of  martyrs. 
In  these  the  pious  visitors  seek  for  themselves  and  those  belonging  to 
them  an  interest  in  the  martyr's  intercessions.  Some  of  those  scribblings 
may  belong  to  the  end  of  our  period ;  at  least  the  expression  "  Otia  petite 
pro,"  etc.  in  one  of  them  seem  to  point  to  a  time  when  they  were  still 
undergoing  persecution.  The  greatest  reverence,  too,  was  shown  to  the 
Confessors  all  through  their  lives,  and  great  influence  was  assigned  them 
in  regard  to  all  church  affairs,  e.g.  in  the  election  of  bishops,  the  restor- 
ation of  the  fallen,  etc. — Continuation,  §  67. 

6.  Superstition. — Just  as  in  later  times  every  great  Christian  mission- 
ary enterprise  has  seen  religious  ideas  transferred  from  the  old  heathen- 
ism into  the  young  Christianity,  and,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
secretly  or  openly,  acquiesced  in  or  contended  against,  securing  for 
themselves  a  footing,  so  also  the  Church  of  the  first  centuries  did  not 
succeed  in  keeping  itself  free  from  such  intrusions.  A  superstition 
forcing  its  entrance  in  this  way  can  either  be  taken  over  mtde  crude  in 
its  genuinely  pagan  form  and,  in  spite  of  its  palpable  inconsistency  with 
the  Christian  faith,  may  nevertheless  assert  itself  side  by  side  with  it, 
or  it  may  divest  itself  of  that  old  pagan  form,  and  so  unobserved  and 
uncontested  gain  an  entrance  with  its  not  altogether  extinguished  hea- 
thenish spirit  into  new  Christian  views  and  institutions  and  thus  all  the 
more  dangerously  make  its  way  among  them.  It  is  especially  the  magico- 
theurgical  element  present  in  all  heathen  religions,  which  even  at  this 
early  period  stole  into  the  Christian  life  and  the  services  of  the  church 
and  especially  into  the  sacraments  and  things  pertaining  thereto  (§  58), 
while  it  assumed  new  forms  in  the  veneration  of  martyrs  and  the  worship 
of  relics.  One  can  scarcely  indeed  accept  as  a  convincing  proof  of  this 
the  statement  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  in  his  correspondence  regarding 
the  religious  condition  of  Alexandria  as  given  by  the  historian  Vopiscus : 
lUic  qui  Serapem  colunt  Chrittiani  sunt,  et  devoti  sunt  Serajri  qui  le 
Christi  epitcopoi  dicunt;  nemo  illic  archiiynagogus  JudoMrum,  nemo  8a- 
maTiteSfUemo  Christianorum presbyter  non  mathematicus,non  harutpex,  non 
aliptes.  This  statement  bears  on  its  face  too  evidently  the  character  of 
superficial  observation,  of  vague  hearsay  and  confused  massing  together 
of  sundry  reports.  What  he  says  of  the  worship  of  Serapis,  may  have 
had  Bomu  support  from  the  couduct  of  many  Christians  in  the  ascelia 
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order,  the  designating  of  their  presbyters  alipta  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  chrism  in  baptism  and  the  anointing  at  the  consecration  of  ttje 
clergy,  perhaps  also  in  the  anointing  of  the  sick  (Matt.  vi.  13 ;  Jas.  T.  14); 
so  too  the  characterizing  of  them  as  ntathematici  may  have  arisen  from 
their  determining  the  date  of  Easter  by  means  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions (§  37,  2 ;  66,  3),  though  it  could  not  be  specially  wonderful  if  there 
actually  were  Christian  scholars  among  the  Alexandrian  clergy  skilled  in 
astronomy,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  alliance  of  this  science  with 
astrology.  But  mnch  more  significant  is  the  gross  superstition  which 
in  many  ways  shows  itself  in  so  highly  cultured  a  Christian  as  JuHub 
Africanus  in  his  Cestte  (§  31,  8).  In  criticising  it,  however,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  this  book  was  written  in  the  age  of  Alexander  Severus, 
in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  a  wonderful  mixture  of  religion  and  theur- 
gical  superstition  had  a  wonderful  fascination  for  men,  while  on  the 
Christian  side  the  whirlwind  of  persecution  bad  not  for  a  long  time 
blown  its  purifying  breeze.  The  catacombs,  too,  afford  some  evidences 
of  a  mode  of  respect  for  the  departed  that  was  borrowed  from  heathen 
practices,  but  these  on  the  whole  are  wonderfully  free  from  traces  of 
loperstition. 

§  40.    The  Montanist  Reformation.* 

Earnest  and  strict  as  the  moral,  religious  and  ascetical 
requirements  of  the  church  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries 
generally  were  in  regard  to  the  life  and  morals  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  rigidly  as  these  principles  were  carried  out  in  its 
penitential  discipline,  there  yet  appeared  even  at  this  early 
date,  in  consequence  of  various  instances  of  the  relaxation 
of  such  strictness,  certain  eager  spirits  who  clamoured  for  a 
restoration  or  even  an  intensification  of  the  earlier  rules  of 
discipline.  Such  a  movement  secured  for  itself  a  footing 
about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  centuiy  in  Montanism,  a 
growth  of  Phrygian  soil,  which  without  traversing  in  any 
waj  ihe  doctrine  of  the  church,  undertook  a  thorough  re- 
formation of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  on  the  practical 
side.  Montanism,  in  opposition  to  the  eclecticism  of  here- 
tical Gnosticism,   showed   the   attitude   of  Christianity  to 

'  J.  de  Soyres,  "  Montanism  and  the  Primitive  Church."  Cambr.,  1878. 
Cnimingham,  "  The  Churches  of  Asia."    Loud.,  1880,  p.  159  flf. 
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heathenism  to  be  exclusive ;  against  the  spiritualizing  and 
allegorizing  tendencies  of  the  church  Gnosticism  it  opposed 
the  realism  and  literalism  of  the  doctrines  and  facts  of  the 
scripture  revelation;  against  what  seemed  the  excessive 
secularization  of  the  church  it  presented  a  model  of  church 
discipline  such  as  the  nearness  of  the  Lord's  coming  de- 
manded ;  against  hierarchical  tendencies  that  were  always 
being  more  and  more  emphasized  it  maintained  the  rights 
of  the  laity  and  the  membership  of  the  church ;  while  in 
order  to  secure  the  establishment  of  all  these  reforms  it 
proclaimed  that  a  prophetically  inspired  spiritual  church 
had  succeeded  to  Apostolic  Christianity. 

1.  Koutanism  in  Asia  Minor. — ^Accoiding  to  Epiphanina  as  early  aa 

171,  a  cqrtainjaontauua^p^eared  as  a^^phet_and  church  refqimei^ at 

Pepuza^in  Pliy^i.    He  was  formerly  a  heal(li,ep„  PfdeBt  and  was  only 

shortly  before  known  as  a  Christian.    He  had  visions,  preached  while 

unconsciouBJnjecstg^sy  of  the  JitmiPiiiiateLConMag  wbm"  nf  Ohrist  (Parott- 

«ta),  fulminated  against  the  advancing  secnlarisation  of  the  ohnich,  and, 

?f^£.£2EB2Sli£££2£i'X  tb^^EaMfi&teJKomised  by  Christ  (John  xiv.  16) 

presented  in  their  most  vigorous  form  the  church's  demands  in  respect 

of  morals  and  discipline.    A  couple  of  excited  women  Pruca  and  Maxi- 

milla  were  affected  by  the  same  extravagant  spirit  by  which  he  was 

animated,  fell  into  a  somnambulistio  condition  and  prophesied  as  he  had 

done.    On  the  death  of  Maximilla  about  a.d.  180,  Montanns  and  Fiisca 

having  died  before  this,  the  supposed  prophetic  gift  among  them  seems 

to  have  been  quenched.    At  least  an  anonymous  writer  quoted  in  Ense- 

bius  (according  to  Jerome  it  was  Bhodon,  §  27,  12),  in  his  controversial 

treatise  published  thirteen  years  afterwards,  states  that  the  voices  of  the 

prophets  were  then  silent.    So  indeed  she  herself  had  declared :  Hcd' 

)  ifii  Trpo(f>TJnis  oixiri  IffTcu,   iWi,  mnirlKeia.      The  Montanist  prophecies 

!  occasioned  a  mighty  commotion  in  the  whole  church  of  Asia  Minor. 

I  Many  earnest  Christians  threw  themselves  eagerly  into  the  movement. 

I  Even  among  the  bishops  they  found  here  and  there  favour  or  else  mild 

%  criticism,  while  others  combated  them  passionately,  some  going  so  far  as 

I  to  regard  the  prophesying  women  as  possessed  ones  and  calling  exorcism 

I  to  their  aid.    By  the  end  of  the  year  170  several  synods,  the  first  synods 

I  regularly  convened,  had  been  Leld  against  them,  the  final  result  of  which 

was  their  exclusion  from  the  catholic  church.    Montongg,  ,"0?^ jMganJzS'J 

his  followers  into  an  independent  community.     After  his  death,  his  most 
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gealons  J^jp^yjp^^^^^lcjbiadea.  nndertook  ita  diregtion.  It  was  alao  not 
without  literary  defenders.  I'Kemison,  Alcibiadea'  suooesaor,  issued  "in 
imitation  of  the  Apostle  "  (John  ?)  a  KaSoXiKii  ^vittoX^,  and  the  _i.itter 
ances  of  the  pro£ji^et3_were,_collegtgi,LftSil  circulated  aa  holy  scrijiture. 
On  the  other  hand  during  thia  same  year  170  they  were  attacUei„by  the 
eminent  apologists  Clau(liug.,4Eallioari3  '>PiMjit'?_4cs  (§  36,  9),  PKjfeakly 
ji2gfljujifeijig»^, Their  radical  opponents  were  the  so-called  Alagi  (S  33, 
2).  Among  their  later  antagonista.  who  assumed  more  and  more  a  pas- 
sionately embittered  tone,  the  most  important  according  to  Eusebius  were 
one  Apollinaris,  whom  Tertullian  combats  in  the  VII.  Bk.  of  his  work, 
De  ecstasi,  and  Serapion.  At  a  Synod  at  Icouium  about  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  century  at  which  also  Firmilian  of  Cffisarea  (§  35,  5)  was  pre- 
sent and  voted,  the  baptism  of  the  Montanists,  although  their  trinitarian 
orthodoxy  could  not  be  questioned,  was  pronounced  to  be  like  heretical 
baptism  null,  because  administered  extra  cccUsiam,  and  a  second  baptism 
declared  necessary  on  admission  to  the  Catholic  church.  And  although 
at  the  Council  of  Nictea  in  A.D.  325  and  of  Constantinople  in  a.d.  381,  the 
validity  of  heretics'  baptism  was  admitted  if  given  orderly  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  baptism  of  the  Montanista  was  excluded  because 
it  was  thought  that  the  Paraclete  of  Montauism  could  not  be  recognised 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  church. — Already  in  the  time  of_Coi;sijijjiipe 
the  Great  the  Montanista  were  spreading  out  from  Phrygia  over  all  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  and  were  called  from  the  place  where  they  origi- 
nated KaTo^piryes  and  Pepuziani.  The  Emperor  now  forbade  them  hold- 
inj^  any  jgublio  asymblies^for  worsSIgjinTorSered  that  all  places  for 
public  service  should  be  taken  from  them  and  given  over  to  the  Catholic 
church.  Far  Bt_ricterjawsjhau^even  these  were  enforced  against  them 
_bjJater^inperorB  down  to  the^^h^oeutur^^Cj^^rohibition  of  all  Mon 
tanist  writings,  deprivation  of  almoat  all  civil  rights,  banishment  of  theii 
clergy  to  the  minea,  etc.  Thus  they  could  only  prolong  a  miaorable  exist- 
ence in  secret,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  every  trace  of 
them  bad  disappeared. 

ayMontanism  at  Borne. — The  movement  called  forth  by  Montanism  in 
the  East  spread  by  and  by  also  into  the  West.  When  the  first  ue  ^b 
reached  Gaul  of  the  synodal  proceedings  in  Asia  Minor  that  had  rent  the 
rhuroh,  the  Confeaaora  i5ipris9ag^,8iJijaBS,aj:iji.:Hfinfla-d.uring  the  per- 
secution of  Marcna  Aurelius,  of  whom  more  thau  one  belonged  to  a  colony 
that  had  emigrated  from  Phrygia  to  Gaul,  were  diapleased,  and,  along 
with  their  report  of  the  persecution  they  had  endured  (§  32,  8),  addressed 
a  letter  to  those  of  Asia  Minor,  not  given  by  Eusebius,  but  reckoned  pious 
and  orthodox,  exhorting_to_£eacejmdUhe^greservaU^^  unit^  At  the 
Bame  time  (a.d.  177)  they  sent  the  PresbjteJtaMeua  to  Eome  in  order 
to  win  from  Bishop  Eleutherua  (a.d.  174-189),  who  was  opposed  to  Mon- 
tanism, a  mild  and  pacific  sentence.     Owing,  however,  to  the  arrival  of 
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PraxeaB,  a  ConfesBor  of  Asia  Minor  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  Montanism, 
Bforjaal^TOndeam^^lwar^^^^l^^Qei;.}^^^ 

that  the  Soman  bishop,  at  the  instigation  of  Praxeas,  revoked  the  letters 
of  peace  which  had  been  already  prepared  in  opposition  to  his  prede- 
cessors. It  is  matter  of  controversy  whether  by  this  uiuiamed  bishop 
Eleutherus  is  meant,  who  then  was  first  inclined  to  a  peaceable  decision 
by  Irenffins  and  thereafter  by  the  picture  of  Montanist  extravagances 
given  by  Praxeas  was  led  again  to  form  another  opinion ;  or  that  it  was, 
what  seems  from  the  chronological  references  most  probable,  his  sao- 
oessor  Victor  (a.d.  189-199),  in  which  case  Eleutherus  is  represented  as 
having  hardened  himself  against  Montanism  in  spite  of  the  entreaties 
of  Ireueeus,  while  Victor  was  the  first  who  for  a  season  had  been  brought 
to  think  otherwise. — Yet  even  after  their  condemnation  a  small  body 
of  Montanists  continued  to  exist  in  Home,  whose  monthpiece^unngme 
time  of  bishop  Zephyrinus  (a.d.  199-217)  was  Proolua,  whom  the  Boman 
Caiusi§  31,  7)  opposed  by  word  and  writing. 
B/^ontanism  in  Proconsular  A&ica. — When  and  how  Montanism  gained 
J  a/ooting  in  North  Africa  is  unknown,  but  very  probably  it  spread  thither 
;  from  Borne.  The  liiovement  issuing  therefrom  first  attracted  attention 
when  TertuUiah,  about  a.d.  201  or  202,  returned  from  Eome  to  Carthage, 
and  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  character  decided  in  its  favour,  and 
"devoted  his  rich  intellectual  gifts  to  its  advocacy.  That  the  Montanist 
party  in  Africa  at  that  time  still  continued  in  connection  with  the  Catholic 
church  is  witnessed  to  by  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  Perpetna  and  FeUcitas 
(§  32,  8),  composed  some  time  after  this,  which  bear  upon  them  almost  all 
the  characteristic  marks  of  Montanism,  while  a  vision  communicated 
there  shows  that  division  was  already  threatened.  The  bishop  and 
clergy  together  with  the  majority  of  the  membership  were  decided  oppo- 
nents  of  the  new  ecstatic- visionary  prophecy  already  under  ecclesiastical 
ban  in  Asia  Minor.  They  had  not  yet,  however,  come  to  an  open  breach 
with  it,  which  was  probably  brought  about  in  a.d.  206  when  quiet  had 
been  ngain  restored  after  the  cessation  of  the  persecution  begun  about 
A.P.  202  by  Septimius  Severus.  TertuUian  had  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
sundered  party  as  leader  of  their  sectarian  services,  and  defended  their 
prophesyings  and  rigorism  in  numerous  apologetico-polemioal  writings 
with  excessive  bitterness  and  passion,  applying  them  with  consistent 
stringency  to  all  the  relations  of  life,  especially  on  the  ethical  side. 
From  the  high  esteem  in  which,  notwithstanding  his  Montanist  eccentri- 
cities, Tertullian's  writings  continued  to  be  held  in  Africa,  e.g.  by  Cyprian 
(§  31,  11),  and  generally  throughout  the  West,  the  tendency  defended  by 
him  was  not  regarded  in  the  church  there  as  in  the  East  as  thoroughly 
heretical,  but  only  as  a  sepaiatistic  overstraining  of  views  allowed  by  the 
church.  This  mild  estimate  could  all  the  easier  win  favour,  since  to 
all  appearance  the  extravagant  visionary  prophesying,  which  caused  most 
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offence,  had  been  in  those  parts  very  soon  extinguished. —Augiistine 
reports  that  a  small  body  of  "  Tertullianists  "  continued  in  (Jartllage 
down  to  hia  time  (t  430),  and  had  by  him  been  induced  to  return  to  the 
Catholic  church ;  and  besides  this,  he  also  tells  as  that  Tertullian  had 
subsequently  separated  himself  from  the  "  Cataphrygians,"  t.  e.  from  the 
communion  of  the  Hontanists  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  excesses  were  only 
then  p^haps  made  known  to  him. 
i.jfiie  Faudameutal  Frincinle  of  Uoiitaiiism. — Montanism  arose  out  ol 

^^'  — — — ^»Bi»n— iM  nil  iim  I  •     II  f    '  tH~  111  '  iiaf"!  iri  Jail       - 1. m.-j-^^ 

hjia&otj  of  a  divinely  educative  revelation  proceeding  by  advancing  stages, 
not  finding  its  conclusion  in  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  but  in  the  age  of 
the  Paraclete  which  began  with  Montanus  and  in  him  reached  its  highest 
development.  The  times  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Cove- 
nant n  the  childhood  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  in  the  gospel  it  appears  in 
its  youth ;  and  by  the  Moutanist  shedding  forth  of  the  Spirit  it  reaches 
the  maturity  of  manhood.  Its  absolute  perfection  will  be  attaiued  in  the 
millenninm  introduced  by  the  approaching  Farousia  and  the  setting  np 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  at  Pepuza  (Bev.  xx.  21).  The  Montanist  pro- 
phecy did  not  enrich  or  expand  but  only  maintained  and  established 
against  the  heretics,  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine  aire  ady  exclusively 
revealed  in  the  times  of  Christ.  Montanism  regarded  as  its  special  task 
a  reformation  of  Christian  life  and  Church  discipline  highly  necessary 
in  view  oftTie  approac1Srng^arbusmT'''rKe'"3eTeots~tEat  Kad  been  borne 
with  during  the"  earlier  stages  of  revelation  were  to  be  repaired  or 
removed  by  the  Mandata  of  the  Paraclete.  The  following  are  some  of  the  < 
chief  of  thesejirescrigtions :  Second  marriage  is  adultery ;  Pasting  must 
bo  practised  with  greater  strictness ;  On  dies  stationum  (§  57,  3)  nothing 
should  be  eaten  until  evening,  and  twice  a  year  for  a  whole  week  only 
water  and  bread  {^po^aytai) ;  The  excommunicated  must  remain  their 
wliole  lifetime  in  status  paenitentia: ;  Martyrdom  should  be  courted,  to  i 
withdraw  in  any  way  from  persecution  is  apostasy  and  denial  of  the  faith ;  ■ 
Virgins  should  take  part  in  the  worship  of  God  only  when  veiled ;  Women 
generally  must  put  away  all  finery  and  ornaments  ;  secular  science  and 
art,  all  worldly  enjoyments,  even  those  that  seem  innocent,  are  only ! 
snares  of  the  devil,  etc.  An  anti-hierarchical  tendency  early  showed  itself ' 
in  Montanism  from  the  circumstance  that  it  arrogated  to  itself  a  new 
and  high  authority  to  which  the  hierarchical  organs  of  the  church  refused 
tc  submit  themselves.  Yet  even  Montanism,  after  repudiating  it,  for  its 
own  self-preservation  was  obliged  to  give  itself  an_ofEoial_oongregational 
organization,  which,  accordin|;  to  Jerome,  had  as  itsjieada  patriarch 
resident  at  Pepuza,  and,  according  to  Epiphanius,  founding  on  Gal.  iii. 
28,  gave  even  women  admission  into  ecclesiastical  offices.  Its  worship 
was  distinguished  only  by  the  space  given  to  the  prophesyings  of  its 
prophets  and  prophetesses.  Epiphanius  notes  this  as  a  special  charac- 
teristic of  the  sect,  that  often  in  their  assemblies  seven  white-robed  virgins 
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with  torches  made  their  appearance  prophesying  ;  evidently,  as  the  nam- 
ber  seven  itself  shows,  as  representatives  of  tht  seven  spirits  of  God 
(Eev.  iv.  5,  etc.),  and  not  of  tbe  ten  virgins  who  wait  for  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  According  to  Philaster  they  allowed  even  nnbaptized  persona 
to  attend  all  their  services  and  were  in  the  habit  of  baptizing  even  the 
dead,  as  is  elsewhere  told  also  of  certain  Gnostic  sects.  Epi^hagius  toe 
speaks  of  a  Montanist  party  which  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
bread  and  cheese,  Artolyrites,  according  to  Augustine,  Decause  tiie'lirsl 
men  had  presented  offerings  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  sheep. 

Sy^he  Attitude  of  Jloiitanism  toward  the  Church. — The  derivation  of 
Ijjjqn^uism  from  Ebionism,  contended  for  by  Schwegler,  has  nothing  m 

''t8a.faS8B5eSi84wW>l*5b»S8''''°^*  '*•  '^°  disprovXlETriaononnsrTrenSugh 
to  refer  to  the  Montanist  fundamental  idea  of  a  higher  stage  of  revela- 
tion above  Moses  and  the  prophets  as  well  as  above  the  Messiah  and 
His  Apostles.  Neither  can  we  agree  with  Neander  in  regarding  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Phrygian  people,  as  exhibited  in  their  ex- 
travagant  and  fanatical  worship  of  Cybele,  as  affording  a  startingpoiut 
for  the  Montanist  movement,  but  at  most  as  a  predisposition  which 
r^p^gre,^  ,^h,p^„  mliabitants  of  this  province  peculiarly  susceptible  in 
presence  of  such  a  movement.  The  origin  of  Monlariism  is  rather  to 
'^l2J^fe^oESSiLSS^lSJi£.JE2£i5p*^'y  Catholic  conditions  and  conflicts 
within  the  church  of  Asia  wbicff^'TEariTme'"wa'rpre-'en^^ 
and  active.  In  regard  to  dogma  Montanism  occupied  precisely  the  same 
ground  as  the  Catholic  church  ;  even  upon  the  triuitarian  controversies 
of  the  age  it  took  up  no  sectarian  position  but  went  with  the  stream 
of  the  general  development.  Not  on  the  dogmatical  but  purely  on  tlio 
practii  al  side,  namely,  on  that  of  the  Christian  life  and  ecclei^iastical 
constitution,  disciphne  and  morals,  lay  the  problems  which  by  the 
action  of  the  Montanists  were  brought  into  conflict.  But  even  upon 
this  side  Montanism,  with  all  its  eccentricities,  did  not  assume  the 
attitude  of  an  isolated  separatistic  sect,  but  rather  as  a  quickening  and 
intensifying  of  views  and  principles  which  from  of  old  had  obtained  the 
^/recognition  and  sanction  of  the  church, — views  which  on  the  wider 
^CN^  spread  of  Christianity  had  already  begun  to  be  in  every  respect  toned 
J^dSwn  or  even  obliterated,  and  just  in  this  way  called  forth  that  reaction 
j^renthusiasm  which  we  meet  with  in  Montanism.  From  the  Apostles' 
lime  the  expectation  of  the  early  return  of  the  Lord  had  sto'o3  in  the 
id  of  Christian  faith,  hope  and  yearning,  and   this  expectation 


breground       

continued  still  lo'^e™(^tT1y°en{enaruecf.'"°'^^ic^ 
,-  /J      had  now  been  so  long  delayed  tliai  men  were  begmuingto  put  this  coming 
t,       p^'  into  an  indefinitely  distant  future  (2  Pet.  iii.  4).     Hence  it  happened  that 
-*        even  the  leaders  of  the  church,  in  building  up  its  hierarchical  constitution 

and  adjusting  it  to  the  social  circumstances  and  conditions  of  life  by 

which  they  were  surrounded,  made  their  arrangements  more  and  mor« 
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deliberately  in  view  of  a  longer  continnanoe  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  thus  the  primitive  Christian  hope  of  an  early  Parousia,  though 
not  expressly  denied,  seemed  praotioally  to  have  been  set  aside.  Hence 
the  Montanist  revivalists  proolaimod  this  hope  as  most  certain,  giving 
a  guarantee  for  it  by  means  of  a  new  divine  revelation.  Similarly  too 
the  moral,  ascetic  and  disciplinary  rigorism  of  the  Montanist  propheoj 
is  to  be  estimated  as  a  vigorous  reaction  against  the  mild  practice 
prevailing  in  the  church  with  its  tendency  to  make  concessions  tc 
human  weakness,  in  favour  of  the  strict  exercise  of  church  disciplint 
in  view  of  the  nearness  of  the  Parousia.  Montanism  could  also  jnstifj 
the  rpappearance  of  prophetic  gifts  among  its  founders  by  referring  to 
the  historical  tradition  which  from  the  Apostolic  Age  (Acts  xi.  27  f. ; 
xxi.  9)  presented  to  view  a  series  of  famous  prophets  and  proi)h<4esse8, 
endowed  with  ecstatic  visionary  powers.  The  exclusion  of  MqntdnJRm 
from  the  CathoUo__Church,,Sgal4^ng^^ 
either  b^^Jts_grooUiming_an_eajjy£arousia^p^  finally, 

even  bxifejrophgtiajjji^fflg,  tak,i««ely,teits.,de8l»inftottJiaJ'AacJeto 

Under  the  pretence  of  instituting  a  new  and  higher  stage  of  revelation,  it 
had  really  undertaken  to  correct  the  moral  and  religious  doctrines  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  as  defective  and  incomplete,  and  had  thereby  proved 
itself  to  the  representatives  of  the  church  to  be  undoubtedly  a  pseudo- 
prophecy.  The  spiritual  pride  with  which  the  Montani«ts  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  the  privileged  people  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  npev/iariKol, 
Spirituales  and  charaetprized  the  Catholics  as,  on  the  contrary,  4'uxiicoJ, 
Camales,  as  also  the  assumi)tion  that  chose  their  own  obscure  Fepuza 
for  the  site  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  the  manifold  extravagances 
committed  by  their  prophets  and  prophetesses  in  their  ecstatic  trances, 
must  have  greatly  tended  to  create  an  aversion  to  every  form  of  spirit- 
nalistio  manifestation.  The  origin  of  Montanism,  the  contesting  of  iti 
and  its  final  expulsion,  constitute  indeed  a  highly  significant  crisis  in 
the  historical  development  of  the  church,  conditioned  not  so  much  by 
a  separatistic  sectarian  tendency,  but  rather  by  the  struggle  of  two 
tendencies  existing  within  the  church,  in  which  the  tendency  represented 
by  Montanism  and  honestly  endeavouring  the  salvation  of  the  church, 
went  under,  while  that  which  was  victorious  would  have  put  an  end 
to  all  enthusiasm.  The  expulsion  of  Montanism  from  the  church  cou-> 
tributed  greatly  to  freeing  the  church  from  the  reproach  so  often 
advanced  against  it  of  being  a  narrow  sect,  made  its  consenting  to  the 
terms,  demands  and  conditions  of  everyday  life  in  the  world  easier, 
gave  a  freer  course  and  more  powerful  impulse  to  its  development  in 
constitution  and  worship  dependent  upon  these,  as  well  as  in  the 
further  building  up  of  its  practical  and  scientific  endeavours,  and 
generally  advanced  greatly  its  expansion  and  transformation  from  a 
sectarian  close  association  iuto  a  universal  church  opening  itself  up 
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more  and  more  to  embrace  all  the  interests  of  the  cultnre  of  the  age  ■ 
— a  transformation  which  indeed  in  many  respects  involved  a  secularizing 
of  the  church  and  imparted  to  its  spiritual  functions  too  much  of  an 
ofScial  and  superficial  character. 

§  41.  Schismatic  Divisions  in  the  Chdech. 
Even  after  the  ecclesiastical  sentence  had  gone  forth 
against  Montanism,  the  rigoristic  penitential  discipline  in 
a  form  more  or  less  severe  still  found  its  representatives 
within  the  Catholic  church.  As  compared  -with  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  milder  procedure  these  were  indeed  generally 
in  the  minority,  hut  this  made  them  all  the  more  zealously 
contend  for  their  opinions  and  endeavour  to  secure  for 
them  universal  recognition.  Out  of  the  contentions  oc- 
casioned thereby,  augmented  by  the  rivalry  of  presbyter 
and  episcopus,  or  episcopus  and  metropolitan,  several  eccles- 
iastical divisions  originated  which,  in  spite  of  the  pressing 
need  of  the  time  for  ecclesiastical  unity,  were  long  con- 
tinued by  ambitious  churchmen  in  order  to  serve  their  own 
selfish  ends. 

1.  The  Schism  of  Higgolytns  at  Borne  abont  A.DC22d — On  what  seems 
to  have  been'  the'oldest  attemptTolomaseS  af^  over  a  purely 
doctrinal  question,  namely  that  of  the  Thcodotians,  about  a.d.  210,  see 
§  33,  3.— Much  more  serious  was  the  schism  of  Hippoljtns.  which  broke 
gutjen^arslater.  In  a.d.  217,  after  an  eventful  and  adventnrons  life, 
a  freedman  CalUstus^was  raised  to  the  bishoprio  of  Borne,  but  not 
without  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  rigonslsT'Sl"  whose  head 
stood  the  celebrated  presbyter  Hippolytus.  They  charged  the  bishop 
with  scoffing  at  all  Christian  earnestness,  conniving  at  the  loosening  of 
all  church  discipline  toward  the  fallen  and  sinners  of  all  kinds,  and 
denounced  him  especially  as  a  supporter  of  the  Noetian  heresy  (§  33,  6). 
They  took  great  offence  also  at  his  previous  life  which  his  opponent 
Hippolytus  {Blench.,  ix.  11  ff.)  thus  describes:  When  the  slave  of  a 
Christian  member  of  the  imperial  household,  Callistus  with  the  help  of 
his  lord  established  a  bank  ;  he  failed,  took  to  flight,  was  brought  back, 
sprang  into  the  sea,  was  taken  oat  again  and  sent  to  the  treadmill.  At 
the  intercession  of  Christian  friends  he  was  set  free,  but  failing  to  satisfy 
his  urgent  creditors,  he  despairingly  sought  a  martyr's  death,  for  this 
end  wantonly   disturbed  the  Jewish  worship,  and  was  on  that  account 
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Boonrged  and  banished  to  the  Sardinian  mines.  At  the  request  of 
bishop  Victor  the  imperial  concubine  Marcia  (§22,3)  obtained  the  freedom 
of  the  exiled  Christian  confessors  among  whom  CaUistus,  although  hia 
name  had  been  intentionally  omitted  from  the  list  presented  by  Victor, 
was  included.  After  Victor's  death  he  wormed  himself  into  the  favour 
of  his  weak  successor  Zephyrinus,  who  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  his 
clergy,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  able  by  intrigues  and  craft  to 
secure  for  himself  the  succession  to  the  bishopric. — ^An  opportunity  of 
reconciliation  was  first  given,  it  would  seem,  under  Pontianus,  the 
second  successor  of  CaUistus,  by  banishing  the  two  rival  chiefs  to 
Sardinia.  Both  parties  then  united  in  making  a  unanimous  choice  in 
A.I).  235.'  ^.^ 

2.  The  Schism  of  Felicisaimns  at  Carthtge  in  A.Di25^— Several  pres- 1 
byters  in  Carthage    were   dissatisfied  with  the  choice  of  Cyprian  as  ; 
bishop  in  A.B.  218  and  sought  to  assert  their  independence.    At  their  . 
head  stood  Novatus.    Taking  the  law  into  their  own  hmds^  they  ^hose  ■ 
Felicissimns,  the  next  bea3^~tE?  party,  as  a  deacon.    When  Cyprian 
during  the  Decian  persecution  withdrew  for  a  time  from  Carthage,  they 
charged  him  with  dereliction  of  duty  and  faintheai-teduess.    Cyprian, 
however,  soon  returned,  a.d.  251,  and   now  they  used  his  strictness 
toward  the  Lapsi  as  a  means  of  creating  a  feeling  against  him.     He 
expressed  himself  very  decidedly  as  to  the  recklessness  with  which  many 
confessors  gave  without  examination  Libelli   pads  to  the  fallen,  and 
called  upon  these  to  commit  their  case  to  a  Synod  that  should   be 
convened  after  the  persecution.     A   church   visitation  completed  the 
schism  ;  the  discontented  presbyters  without  more  ado  received  all  the 
fallen    and,  notwithstanding   that  Cyprian  himself  on  the  return   of 
persecution  introduced  a  milder  practice,  they  severed  themselves  from 
him  under  an  opposition  bishop  Fortunatus.     Only  by  the  unwearied 
exercise  of  wisdom  and  firmness  did  Cyprian  succeed  m  putting  down 
the  schism.'  ""~~  '"'        ~'  "      '"~~ 

aiVThe  Schism^  ae_R^PBhjterJffovatj|a_atJRome  1  A.I).|.251. — In^ 
tins  case  the  rigorist  and  presbyter  interests  were  successful.  After  the  S 
martyrdom  of  bishop  Fabian  under  Decian  in  a.d.  250,  the  Eoman; 
bishopric  remained  vacant  for  more  than  a  year.  His  snceessor^orneliu^ 
(a.d.  251-253)  was  an  advocate  of  the  milder  practice.  At  theheaS 
of  his  rigorist  opponents  stood  his  unsuccessful  rival,  Novatw},  a  zealous 


'  Bunsen,  "  Hippolytus  and  his  Age."  Lond.,  1854.  Wordsworth, 
"  St.  Hippolytus  and  the  Church  of  Rome."  Lond.,  1852.  DoUingcr, 
"  Hippolytus  and  CaUistus."    Edin.,  1876  (orig.  publ.  1853). 

»  "  Library  of  Fathers."  Oxf.,  1843.  Cyprian's  Treatises ;  v.  "  On 
tinity  of  the  Church ;  "  vi.  "  On  the  Lapsed ;  "  with  prefaces.  Also, 
"Epp.  of  S.  Cyprian,"  (1844)  xli.-xlv.,  lii.  and  lix. 
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and  learned  presbyter  (§  81, 12).  MeanwhUe  Noyatns,  exoommumoated 
by  Cyprian  at  Carthage,  had  also  made  his  way  to  Borne.  Notwith- 
standing  his  having  previously  maintained  contrary  principles  in  the 
matter  of  church  discipline,  he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the 
purists  and  urged  them  into  schism.  They  now  chose  Noyatian  as 
Jasfe8E*»-E-°t^  parties  sought  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  most 
celebrated  churches.  In  doing  so  Cornelius  described  his  opponent  m 
the  moat  violent  and  bitter  manner  as  a  mere  intriguer,  against  whose 
reception  into  the  number  of  presbyters  as  one  who  had  received  clinical 
baptism  (§  35,  3)  and  especially  as  an  energoumenon  under  the  care  of 
the  exorcists,  he  had  already  protested;  further  as  having  extorted  a 
sham  episcoi>al  consecration  from  three  simple  Italian  bishops,  after  he 
had  attached  them  to  himself  by  pretending  to  be  a  peacemaker,  then 
docking  them  up  and  making  them  drunk,  etc.  Cyprian,  as  well  as 
JDionysius  of  Alexandria,  expressed  himself  against' {fova!S^"and  at- 


5 tacked  the  prin(3ples^f  his  party,  namely,  that  the  church  has  no  right 

(to  give  assurance  of  forgiveness  to  the  fallen  or  such  as  have  broken 
their  baptismal  vows  by  grievous  sin,  (although  the  possibility  of  finding 
forgiveness  through  the  mercy  of  God  was  indeed  admitted),  and  that 
the  church  as  a  communion  of  thoroughly  pure  members  should  never 
endure  any  impure  ones  in  its  bosom,  nor  receive  back  any  excommuni- 
cated ones,  even  after  a  full  ecclesiastical  course  of  penitence.  The 
Novatianiats  had  therefore  called  themselves  the  Kadapol.  Xhe  moral 
earnestness  of  their  fundamental  principles  secured  for  them  even  from 
bishops  of  contrary  views  an  indulgent  verdict,  and  Novatianist  churches 

(sprang  up  over  almost  all  the  Boman  empire.     The  (Ecumenical  Council 
at  Kicesa  in  a.d.   325  maintained  an  attitude  toward  them  upon  the 
whole  friendly,  and  in  the  Arian  controversy  (§  50)  they  stood  faithfully 
side  by  side  with  their  ecclesiastical  opponents  in  the  defence  of  Nioene 
orthodoxy,  and  with  them  suffered  persecution  from  the  Arians.    Later 
on,  however,  the  Catholic  church  without  more  ado  treated  them  aa 
~  heretics.      Thecdosius  the  Great  sympathizing  with  them  because  of 
Buch  unfair  treatment,  took  them  under  his  protection ;  but  Honorius 
dsoon  again  withdrew  these  privileges  from  them.      Bemnants  of  the 
i  party  continued  nevertheless  to  exist  down  to  th^^th  century.' 

4^he  Schism  of  Meletius  in  Egfypt  in  A.D.SOS.j-Meletins.  bishop  of 
jp^opolis  in  the  Thebaid,  a  representative  of  the  rigorist  party,  during 
the  Diocletian  perseeutipn  claimed  to  confer  ordinations  and  otherwise 
infringed  upon  the  metropolitan  rights  of  Peter^Jnshop_of_Alexandria,  ji 
supporter  of  the  milder  practice  who  for  the  time  being  lived  in  retire- 
ingB.t,'  "M  wafhings^^  were  m  vain.     An  Egyptian 

•  "  Library  of  Fathers."  Oxf.,  1844.  "  Epp.  of  S.  Cyprian."  Ep. 
lii.,  also  Ep.  Iv. 
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Syiiud  under  ths  presidency  of  Peter  issued  a  decree  of  excommugjogjip^, 
ana  depositiga,j«i4iii5JiJiuafc_JbfflU«SS§^^  which 

won  the  whole  of^Egggt.  The  General  Synod  at  Nioaea  in  a.d.  825 
conbimed  the  Alexandrian  bishop  in  his  rights  of  supremacy  (§  46,  3) 
ftnJ  ui](ered  to  all  the  Meletian  bishops  an  amnesty  and  confirmation 
in  the  succession  on  the  death  of  the  catholic  anti-bishop  of  their 
renpeciive  dioceses.  Manx,MSil^«4i€^^:W€te9<i^>c^'''^hiH»,aoiu!easioar-hut 
others.  petsist&dJA'thek«chiHuwtiji^l.couj;se^and.lLaiU]j:..at^ 
selTea  K)_the^Ananjgarti^  (§  60,  2). 


SECOND    SECTION. 

The  History  of  the  Grseco-Komau  Church  from  the 
4th-7th  centuries. 

A.D.  323-692. 

I.    CHUECH   AND   STATE. 

§  42.  The  Overthrow  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman 

Empire.' 

After  the  overthrow  of  Licinius  (§  22,  7)  Conatantine 
identified  himself  unreservedly  with  Christianity,  but  ac- 
cepted baptism  only  shortly  before  his  death  in  A.D.  337. 
He  w.as  tolerant  toward  paganism,  though  encouraging  its 
abandonment  in  all  possible  ways.  His  sons,  however, 
began  to  put  it  down  by  violence.  Julian's  short  reign  was 
a  historical  anomaly  which  only  proved  that  paganism  did 
not  die  a  violent  death,  but  rather  gradually  succumbed  to 
a  Marasmus  senilis.  Succeeding  emperors  reverted  to  the 
policy  of  persecution  and  extermination. — Neoplatonism, 
notwithstanding  the  patronage  of  Julian  and  the  brilliant 
reputation  of  its  leading  representatives,  could  not  reach  the 
goal  arrived  at,  but  from  the  ethereal  heights  of  philoso- 
phical speculation  sank  ever  farther  and  further  into  the 

'  Merivale,  "  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire."  Lond.,  1864. 
Milman,  "  Hist,  of  Christianity  to  Abol.  of  Pag.  in  Bom.  Emp."  3  vols. 
Lond.  Lecky,  "  Hist,  of  Eur.  Morals."  Vol.  ii.  '■  From  Constantin* 
to  Charlemagne." 
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misty  region  of  fantaatic  superstition  (§  24,  2).  The  at- 
tempts at  regeneration  made  by  tlie  Eypdstarians,  Euphe- 
mites,  OoelicolcB,  in  wMoli  p9^anism  strove  after  a  revival 
by  means  of  a  barren  Jewish  monotheism  or  an  effete 
Sabaism,  proved  miserable  failures.  The  literary  conflict 
between  Christianity  and  paganism  had  almost  completely 
altered  its  tone. 

1.  The  Bomish  Legend  of  the  Baptism  of  Consttuitine. — That  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  only  accepted  baptism  shortly  before  his  death  in 
Nicomedia,  from  Eueebins,  bishop  of  that  place,  and  a  well-knovn 
leader  of  the  Arian  party  (§  60,  1,  2),  is  pat  beyond  qaestion  by  the 
evidence  of  his  contemporary  Ensehius  of  Csesarea  in  his  Vita  Const., 
of  Ambrose,  of  Jerome  in  his  Chronicle,  etc.  About  the  end  of  the  6th 
century,  however,  a  tradition,  connecting  itself  with  the  fact  that  a 
Boman  baptistery  bore  the  name  of  Constantino,  gained  onrrency  in 
Borne,  to  the  effect  that  Constantino  had  been  baptised  at  this  baptistery 
more  than  twenty  years  before  his  death  by  Pope  Sylvester  (a.d.  314-335). 
According  to  this  purely  fabulous  legend  Constantine,  who  had  up  to 
that  time  been  a  bitter  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  became 
affected  with  leprosy,  for  the  cure  of  which  he  was  recommended  to 
bathe  in  a  tub  filled  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent  child.  Moved  by  the 
tears  of  the  mother  the  emperor  rejected  this  means  of  cure,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  heavenly  vision  applied  to  the  Pope,  who  by  Christian 
baptism  delivered  him  from  his  malady,  whereupon  all  the  members  of 
the  Boman  senate  still  heathens,  and  all  the  people  were  straightway 
converted  to  Christ,  etc.  This  legend  is  told  in  the  so-oalled  Decretum 
Gelasii  (§  47,  22),  but  is  first  vindicated  as  historically  true  in  the 
Liber  pontificalia  (§  90,  6),  and  next  in  a.d.  729,  in  Bede's  Chronicle 
(§  90,  2).  In  the  notorious  Donatio  Gonttantini  (§  87,  4)  it  is  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted.  Since  then,  at  first  with  some  ezceptiong  but  soon 
without  exceptions,  all  chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  likewise 
since  the  9th  century  the  Scriptores  hist.  Byzant.,  have  adopted  it. 
And  although  in  the  16th  century  ^neas  Sylvius  and  Nioolans  of  Cusa 
admitted  that  the  legend  was  without  foundation,  yet  in  the  16th 
century  in  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  and  in  the  17th  in  Schelstraate, 
it  found  earnest  defenders.  The  learned  French  Benedictines  of  the 
17th  century  were  the  first  to  render  it  utterly  incredible  even  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  ohnrch.i 

>  SSllinger,  "Fables  respecting  the  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
Iiond.,  1871. 
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2.  Coustautine  the  Qreat  and  hi8  Sons. — Constantino's  profossion  o( 
Chiistiunity  was  not  wholly  the  result  of  political  craft,  though  his  use 
of  the  name  Ponti/ex  Uaxinms  and  in  this  capacity  the  continued 
exercise  of  certain  pagan  practices,  gave  soukj  colour  to  such  an  opinion. 
Outbursts  of  passion,  impulsiveness  exhibited  in  deeds  of  violence  and 
cruelty,  as  in  the  order  for  the  execution  of  his  eldest  son  Crispus  in 
A.D.  326  and  his  second  wife  Fausta,  are  met  with  even  in  his  later 
years.  Soon  after  receiving  baptism  he  died  without  having  ever 
attended  a  complete  divine  service.  His  toleration  of  paganism  must 
be  regarded  purely  as  a  piece  of  statecraft.  He  only  prohibited  impure 
rites  and  assigned  to  the  Christians  but  a  few  of  the  temples  that  had 
actually  been  in  use.  Aversion  to  the  paganism  still  prevalent  among 
the  principal  families  in  Eome  may  partly  have  led  him  to  transfer  his 
residence  to  Byzantium,  since  called  Constantinople,  in  a.d.  330.  His 
three  sous  divided  the  Empire  among  them.  Coustantius  (a.d.  337-361) 
retained  the  East,  and  became,  after  the  death  of  Constantine  II.  in 
A.D.  310  and  of  Constans  in  a.d.  350,  sole  ruler.  All  tho  three  sought  to 
put  down  paganism  by  force.  Constantius  closed  the  heathen  temples 
and  forbade  all  sacrifices  on  pain  of  death.  Multitudes  of  heathens 
went  over  to  Christianity,  few  probably  from  conviction.  Among  the 
nobler  pagans  there  was  thus  awakened  a  strong  aversion  to  Christianity. 
Patriotism  and  manly  spirit  came  to  be  identified  vrith  the  maintenance 
of  the  old  religion.' 

8.  Jalian  the  Apostate  (A.D.  361-353).— The  sons  of  Constantine  the 
Great  beg*n  their  reign  in  a.d.  337  with  the  murder  of  their  male 
relatives.  The  brothers  Julian  and  Gallus,  nephews  of  Constantine, 
alone  were  spared ;  but  in  a.d.  345  they  were  banished  to  a  Cappadocian 
castle  where  Julian  officiated  for  a  while  as  reader  in  the  village  church. 
Having  at  last  obtained  leave  to  study  in  Nicomedia,  then  in  Ephesus, 
and  finally  in  Athens,  the  chief  representatives  of  paganism  fostered  in 
him  tho  conviction  that  he  was  specially  raised  up  by  the  gods  to  restore 
again  the  old  religion  of  his  fathers.  As  early  as  a.d.  351  in  Nicomedia 
he  formally  though  still  secretly  returned  to  paganism,  and  at  Athens 
in  A.D.  355  he  took  part  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Soon  thereafter 
Constantius,  harassed  by  foreign  wars,  assigned  to  him  the  command 
of  the  army  against  the  Germans.  By  affability,  personal  courage  and 
high  military  talent,  he  soon  won  to  himself  the  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment of  the  soldiers.  Constantius  thought  to  weaken  the  evident  power 
of  his  cousin  which  seemed  to  threaten  his  authority,  by  recalling  the 

'  Original  source  is  Eusebius,  "Life  of  Constantine."  Trans.  Lond., 
1842.  See  interesting  lect.  on  Constantine  in  Stanley's  "  Hist,  of 
Eastern  Church."  Lond.,  1861.  Madden,  "  Christian  Emblems  on 
Coins  of  Constantine  I."    Lond.,  1878. 
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best  of  the  legions,  bnt  the  legions  refused  obedience  and  proclnimed 
Jnlian  emperor.  Then  the  emperor  refused  to  ratify  the  election  and 
treated  Julian  himself  as  a  rebel.  The  latter  advanced  at  the  head  of 
his  army  by  forced  marches  upon  the  capital,  but  ere  he  reached  the  city, 
he  received  the  tidings  of  the  opposing  emperor's  death.  Acknowledged 
now  as  emperor  throughout  the  whole  empire  without  any  opposition, 
Julian  proceeded  with  zeal,  enthusiasm  and  vigour  to  accomplish  his 
long-cherished  wish,  the  restoring  of  the  glory  of  the  old  national 
religion.  He  used  no  violent  measures  for  the  subversion  and  overthrow 
of  Cliristianity,  nor  did  he  punish  Christian  obstinacy  with  death, 
except  where  it  seemed  to  him  the  maiutenance  of  his  supremacy 
required  it.  But  he  demanded  that  temples  which  had  been  converted 
into  churches  should  be  restored  to  the  heathen  worship,  those  des- 
troyed should  be  restored  at  the  cost  of  the  church  exchequer,  and  the 
money  for  the  state  that  had  been  applied  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  had 
to  be  repaid.  He  scornfully  referred  tbe  clergy  thus  robbed  of  theii 
revenues  to  the  blessedness  of  evangelical  poverty.  He  also  fomented 
as  much  as  possible  dissension  in  the  church,  favoured  all  sectaries  and 
heretics,  excluded  Christians  from  all  the  higher,  and  afterwards  from 
all  the  lower,  civil  and  military  offices,  and  loaded  them  on  every 
occasion  with  reproach  and  shame,  and  by  these  means  he  actually 
induced  many  to  apostatise.  In  order  to  discredit  Christ's  prophecy 
in  Matt.  xxiv.  2,  he  resolved  on  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  but  after  having  been  begun  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. He  excluded  all  Christian  teachers  from  the  public  schools,  and 
also  forbade  them  in  their  own  schools  from  explaining  the  classical 
writers  who  were  objected  to  and  contested  by  them  only  as  godless ; 
so  that  Christian  boys  and  youths  could  obtain  a  higher  classical 
education  only  in  the  pagan  schools.  By  petty  artifices  he  endeavoured 
to  get  Christian  soldiers  to  take  part,  if  only  even  seemingly,  in  the 
heathen  sacrifices.  Indeed  at  a  later  period  in  Antioch  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  stoop  to  the  mean  artifice  of  Galerian  (§  22,  6)  of  sprinkling 
with  sacrificial  water  the  necessaries  of  life  exposed  in  the  pnbho 
market,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  he  strove  in  every  way  to  elevate  and 
ennoble  paganism.  From  Christianity  he  borrowed  Benevolent  Insti- 
tutions, Church  Discipline,  Preaching,  Public  Service  of  Song,  etc. ; 
he  gave  many  distinctions  to  the  heathen  priesthood,  but  required  of 
them  a  strict  disoipUne.  He  himself  sacrificed  and  preached  as  Pontifex 
Maximus,  and  led  a  strictly  ascetic,  almost  a  cynically  simple  life.  The 
ineffectiveness  of  his  attempts  and  the  daring,  often  even  contemptuous 
resistance  of  many  Christian  zealots  embittered  him  more  and  more 
BO  that  there  was  now  danger  of  bloody  persecution  when,  after  a  reign 
of  twenty  months,  he  was  killed  from  a  javelin  blow  in  a  battlo  against 
the  Persians  in  a.d.  363.     Shortly  before  in  answer  to  the  scornful 
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question  of  a  heathen,  "What  is  your  Carpenter's  Son  doing  nowT" 
it  had  been  answered,  "  He  is  making  a  coffin  for  your  emperor."  At 
a  later  period  the  story  became  current  that  Julian  himself,  when  he 
received  the  deadly  stroke,  exclaimed,  TaiuUm  vicUti  Oalilael  His 
military  talents  and  military  virtues  had  shed  a  glory  around  the  throne 
of  the  Cffisars  such  as  it  had  not  known  since  the  days  of  Marcos 
AnreUus,  aud  yet  his  whole  life's  struggle  was  and  remained  utterly 
fruitless  and  vain.' 

4.  The  Later  Emperors. — After  Julian's  death,  Jovian,  and  then  on  hij 
death  in  a.d.  364,  Valeutinian  I.  (f  375),  were  chosen  emperors  by  the 
army.  The  latter  resigned  to  his  brother  Valens  the  empire  of  the  East 
(a.d.  364-378).  His  son  and  successor  Gratian  (a.d.  375-383)  at  the  wish 
of  the  army  adopted  his  eldest  half-brother  of  four  years  old,  Yalentinian 
U.,  as  colleague  in  the  empire  of  the  West,  and  upon  the  death  of  Valens 
resigned  the  government  of  the  West  to  the  Spaniard  Theodosius  I.,  or 
the  Great  (a.d.  379-395),  who,  after  the  assassination  of  Yalentinian  II. 
in  A.D,  392,  became  sole  ruler.  After  his  death  his  sons  again  divided 
the  empire  among  them :  Honorius  (f  423)  took  the  West,  Arcadius 
(t  408)  the  East,  and  now  the  partitioned  empire  continued  in  this  con- 
dition until  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  had  broken  up  the  whole 
West  Boman  division  (a.d.  476),  Belisarins  and  Narses,  the  victorious 
generals  of  Justinian  I.,  were  the  first  to  succeed,  between  a.d,  533-553, 
in  conquering  again  North  Africa  and  all  Italy  along  with  its  islands. 
But  in  Italy  the  Byzantine  empire  from  a.d.  569  was  reduced  in  size  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Longobards,  and  in  Africa  from  a.d.  665  by  the 
Saracens,  while  even  earlier,  about  a.d.  633,  the  Saracens  had  secured  to 
themselves  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. — Julian's  immediate  successors 
tolerated  paganism  for  a  time.  It  was,  however,  a  very  temporary 
respite.  No  sooner  had  Theodosins  I.  quieted  in  somo  measuae  political 
disorders,  than  he  proceeded  in  a.d,  382  to  accomplish  the  utter  over- 
throw of  paganism.  The  populace  and  the  monks  combined  in  destroying 
the  temples.  The  rhetorician  Libanius  (f  395)  then  addressed  hii 
celebrated  discourse  Jle/oi  tuv  UpCav  to  the  emperor ;  but  the  remaining 
temples  were  closed  and  the  people  were  prohibited  from  visiting  them. 
In  Alexandria,  under  the  powerful  bishop  Theophilus,  there  were  bloody 
conflicts,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Christiaus  destroyed  the  beautiful 
Serapeion  in  a.d.  391.  In  vain  did  the  pagans  look  for  the  falling 
down  of  the  heavens  and  the  destructiou  of  the  earth ;  even  the  Nile 
would  not  once  by  causing  blight  and  barrenness  take  vengeance  on 

'  Neander,  "  The  Emperor  Jnlian  and  his  Generation."  Lond.,  1850. 
G.  H.  Bendall,  "The  Emperor  Julian."  Lond.,  1879.  Newman, 
"Miracles  in  Eccl.  Hist."  Oxf.,  1842.  Bp.  Wordsworth,  "Julian," 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Biog.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  484-525. 
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the  impious.  In  the  West,  Oration  was  the  first  of  the  emperors  who 
declined  the  rank  of  pontifex  maximui ;  he  also  deprived  the  heathen 
priests  ol  their  privileges,  removed  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Fisous,  and  commanded  that  the  altar  of  Victory  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  hall  of  the  Senate  in  Eome.  In  vain  did  Symmaohus,  pra/ectus 
urbi,  entreat  for  its  restoration,  if  not  "  numinis  "  yet  "  nominU  cauaa." 
Valentinian  II.,  urged  on  by  Ambrose,  sent  back  four  times  unheard  the 
deputation  that  came  about  this  matter.  So  soon  as  Theodosios  I.  became 
sole  ruler  the  edicts  were  made  more  severe.  On  his  entrance  into  Borne 
in^.o.  394  he  addressed  to  the  Soman  Senate  a  severe  lecture  and  called 
them  to  repentance.  His  sons,  Honorius  in  the  West  and  Arcadius  in 
the  East,  followed  the  example  of  their  father.  Under  the  successor  of 
the  latter,  Theodosius  II.  (a.d.  408^50),  monks  with  imperial  authority 
for  the  suppression  of  heathenism  traversed  the  provinces,  and  in  a.d.  448, 
in  common  with  Valentinian  III,  (a.s.  425-455),  the  western  emperor,  he 
issued  an  edict  which  strictly  enjoined  the  burning  of  all  pagan  polemical 
writings  against  Christianity,  especially  those  of  Porphyry  "  the  crack- 
brained,"  wherever  they  might  be  found.  This  period  is  also  marked  by 
deeds  of  bloody  violence.  The  most  horrible  of  these  was  the  murder  of 
the  noble  pagan  philosopher  Hypatia,  the  learned  daughter  of  Theon  the 
mathematician,  at  Alexandria  in  a.d.  415.  Officially  paganism  may  be 
regarded  as  no  longer  existent.  Branded  long  even  before  this  as  the 
religion  of  the  peasants  (such  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  paganism),  it 
was  now  almost  wholly  confined  to  remote  rural  districts.  Its  latest  and 
solitary  stronghold  was  the  University  of  Athens  raised  to  the  summit 
of  its  fame  under  Froclns  (§  24,  2).  Justinian  I.  (a.d.  527-565)  decreed 
the  suppression  of  this  school  in  a.d.  529.  Its  teachers  fled  into  Persia, 
and  there  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  later  literary  period  of  Islam 
under  the  ruling  family  of  the  Abassidsa  at  Bagdad  (§  65,  2).  This  was 
the  death  hour  of  heathenism  in  the  Boman  empire.  The  Mainotts  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus  still  maintained  their  political  inde- 
pendence and  the  heathen  religion  of  their  fathers  down  to  the  9th  cen- 
tury. In  the  Italian  islands,  too,  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily,  there 
were  still  many  heathens  even  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (f  604).' 
6.  Heathen  Polemics  and  Apologetics. — Julian's  controversial  treatise 
Kard  FoXiXaCuir  X^ot,  in  3  bks.  according  to  Cyril,  in  7  bks.  according  to 
Jerome,  is  known  only  from  the  reply  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (§  47, 6) 
which  follows  it  section  by  section,  the  rest  of  the  answers  to  it  having 

'  On  this  whole  period  consult:  Histories  of  Theodoret,  Sozomen, 
Socrates,  and  Evagrius  (containing  much  fabulous  matter,  but  useful  as 
contemporary  records  extending  down  to  A.D.  594).  Transl.  in  4  vols. 
Lond.,  1842-lii46.  For  Theodosius  I.  see  Hefele,  "  Hist,  of  Oonnoils," 
vol.  U.  p.  341  ff.    Kdin.,  1876. 
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been  entirel;  lost.  Of  Oyril's  book  only  the  first  ten  X67oi  have  oome  dowu 
to  us  in  a  oomplete  state,  and  from  these  we  are  able  almost  wholly  to 
restore  the  first  book  of  Jalian's  treatise.  Only  fragraents  of  the  second 
decade  of  Cyril's  work  are  extant,  and  not  even  so  much  of  the  third,  so 
that  of  Julian's  third  book  we  may  be  said  to  know  nothing.'  Julian 
represented  Chrislianity  as  a  deteriorated  Judaism,  but  Christolatry  and 
the  worship  of  martyrs  as  later  falsifications  of  the  dootriue  of  Christ. — 
The  Inter  adrocates  of  heathenism,  Libaniua  and  3ymmachus,  were  con- 
tent with  claiming  toleration  and  religious  freedom.  But  when  from  the 
6th  century,  under  the  influence  of  the  barbarians,  signs  of  the  speedy 
orertlirow  of  the  Roman  empire  multiplied,  the  heathen  polemics  assumed 
a  bolder  attitude,  declaring  that  this  was  the  punishment  of  heaven  for 
the  contempt  of  the  old  national  religion,  under  which  the  empire  had 
flourished.  Such  is  the  standpoint  especially  of  the  historians  Eunapina 
and  Zosimus.  But  history  itself  refuted  them  more  successfully  than 
the  Christian  apologists ;  for  even  these  barbarous  peoples  passed  over 
in  due  course  to  Christianity,  and  vied  with  the  Roman  emperors  in  their 
endeavours  to  extirpate  heathenism.  In  the  5th  centnry,  the  celebrated 
Neo-Platonist  Proolus  wrote  "  eighteen  arguments  [irnxf-prDuiTa)  against 
the  Christians"  in  vindication  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 
the  world  and  in  refutation  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  creation.  The 
Christian  grammarian  John  Fhiloponus  (§  47, 11)  answered  them  in  an 
exhaustive  and  elaborate  treatise,  which  again  was  replied  to  by  the 
philosopher  Simplicius,  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  pagan  University  of 
Athens. — The  dialogue  Philopatrls,  "  the  Patriot,"  included  among  the 
works  of  Lucian  of  Samosata,  but  certainly  not  composed  by  him,  is  a 
feeble  imitation  of  the  famous  scoffer,  in  which  the  writer  declares  that  he 
can  no  longer  fitly  swear  at  the  Olympic  gods  with  their  many  unsavoury 
loves  and  objectionable  doings,  and  with  a  satirical  reference  to  Acts  xvii. 
23  recommends  for  this  purpose  "  the  unknown  God  at  Athens,"  whom 
he  further  scurrilously  characterizes  as  i\j/iii.iSiav  Bebt,  vtot  varpos,  irvdua 
Ik  rarpos  ixropevofuvoi',  tv  Ik  t/jiob'  Kal  ii  ivos  rpia.  (§  50, 1, 7).  Finally  he 
tells  of  some  closely  shaven  men  (§  45,  1)  who  were  treated  as  liars,  be- 
cause, having  in  consequence  of  a  ten  days' fast  and  singing  had  a  vision 
foreboding  ill  to  their  fatherland,  their  prophecy  was  utterly  discredited 
by  the  arrival  of  an  account  of  the  emperor's  successes  in  the  war  against 
the  Persians,  The  impudence  with  which  the  orthodox  Christianity  and 
the  Nicene  orthodox  formula  are  sneered  at,  as  well  as  the  allusions  to 
the  spread  of  monasticism  and  a  victorious  war  against  the  Persians,  fix 
the  date  of  the  dialogue  in  the  reign  of  JuUan,  or  rather,  since  the  writer 

'  A  careful  reconstruction  of  the  whole  as  far  as  possible  has  been 
attempted  by  Neumann  (Leipz.  1880),  accompanied  by  prolegomena  v-nd 
a  German  translation. 
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would  scarcely  have  had  Jnlian's  approval  in  his  scoffing  at  the  gods  of 
Olympua,  in  the  time  of  the  Arian  Valens  (|  50,  4).  But  since  the  over- 
throw of  Egypt  and  Crete  is  spoken  of  in  this  treatise,  Nicbuhr  has 
put  its  date  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nicephoras  Phocas  (a.d.  963 
-969),  understanding  by  Persians  the  Saracens  and  by  Scythians  the 
Bulgarians. 

6.  The  religion  of  the  Hypslstarians  in  Cappadocia  was,  weoording  to 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  whose  father  had  belonged  to  the  sect,  a  blending  of 
Greek  paganism  with  bald  Jewish  monotheism,  together  with  the  oriental 
worship  of  fire  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  express  opposition  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  Of  a  similar  nature  were  the  vagaries 
of  the  Enpliemites,  "  Praise  singers,"  in  Asia,  who  were  also  called  Mesia- 
Hans,  "  Petitioners,"  or  Etichites,  and  in  Africa  bore  the  name  of  CoU- 
oDlta. 


§  43.    The  Christian  Empirb  and  thb  Ecxxesiastical 

Law. 

As  in  earlier  times  the  supreme  direction  of  all  religions 
matters  belonged  to  the  Roman  Emperor  as  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus,  so  now  that  Christianity  had  become  the  state  religion 
he  claimed  for  himself  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the 
church.  Even  Constantino  the  Great  regarded  himself  as 
eirMTKOTTos  tGv  l|tt)  7-5?  IkkXi^o-ios,  and  all  his  successors  exer- 
cised the  Jus  circa  sacra  as  their  unquestioned  right.  Only 
the  Donatists  (§  63,  1)  denied  to  the  state  all  and  any  right 
over  the  church.  There  was  no  clear  consciousness  of  the 
limits  oi  this  jurisdiction,  but  this  at  least  in  theory  was 
firmly  maintained,  that  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  in 
worship,  discipline  and  doctrine,  the  emperors  were  not  of 
themselves  entitled  to  issue  conclusive  decisions.  Tor  this 
purpose  they  called  (Ecumenical  Synods,  the  decrees  of 
which  had  legal  validity  throughout  the  empire  when  rati- 
fied by  the  emperor.  But  the  more  the  Byzantine  empire 
degenerated  and  became  a  centre  of  intrigues,  the  more 
hurtful  did  contact  with  the  court  become,  and  more  than 
once  the  most  glaring  heresy  for  a  time  prevailed  by  means 
of  personal  passion,  unworthy  tricks  and  open  violence,  until 
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lit  last  orthodoxy  again  secured  the  ascendency. — Prom  the 
oi'dinances  issued  by  the  recognised  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
authorities  upon  ecclesiastical  rights,  duties  and  conditions, 
as  well  as  from  the  pseudo-epigraphic  apostolic  writings 
already  being  secretly  introduced  in  this  department,  there 
sprang  up  during  this  period  a  rich  and  varied  literature  on 
canon  law. 

1  The  Jns  circa  eacra  gave  to  the  Emijerora  tho  right  of  legally 
dotermining  all  the  relations  between  ohuroh  and  state,  but  asi'igned 
to  tliem  also  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  preservation  or  restoration  of 
peace  and  of  unity  in  the  church,  guarding  orthodoxy  with  a  strong 
arm,  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  ohuroh  and  the  clergy,  and 
maintaining  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Even  Constantine  the 
Great  excluded  all  heretics  from  the  privileges  which  he  accorded  to 
the  church,  and  regarded  it  as  a  duty  forcibly  to  prevent  their  spread. 
The  destruction  or  closing  of  their  churches,  prohibition  of  pubUo 
meetings,  banishment  of  their  leaders,  afterwards  seizure  of  their  pos- 
sessions, were  the  punishments  which  the  state  invariably  used  for 
their  destruction.  The  first  death  sentence  on  a  heretic  was  issued  and 
executed  so  early  as  a.d.  385  by  the  usurper  Maximus  (§  54,  2),  but 
this  example  was  not  imitated  during  this  period.  Coustans  II.  in  a.d. 
654  gave  the  first  example  of  scourging  to  the  effusion  of  blood  and 
barbarous  mutilation  upon  a  persistent  opponent  of  his  union  system 
of  doctrine  (§  52,  8).  The  fathers  of  the  4th  century  were  decidedly 
opposed  to  all  compulsion  in  matters  of  faith  (comp.  however  §  63,  1). 
The  right  of  determining  by  imperial  edict  what  was  to  be  believed 
and  taught  in  the  empire  was  first  asserted  by  the  usurper  Basilious 
in  A.D.  476  (§  52,  5).  The  later  emperors  followed  this  example  ;  most 
decidedly  Justinian  I.  (§  62,  6)  and  the  court  theologians  justified  such 
assumptions  from  the  emperor's  sacerdotal  rank,  which  was  the  antityjie 
of  that  of  Melchizedeo.  The  emperor  exercised  a  direct  influence  upon 
thj  choice  of  bishops  especially  in  the  capital  cities  ;  at  a  later  period 
the  emperor  quite  arbitrarily  appointed  these  and  set  them  aside.  The 
church's  power  to  afford  protection  secured  for  it  generally  a  multitude  of 
outward  privileges  and  advantages.  The  state  undertook  the  support  of 
the  ehuroh  partly  by  rich  gifts  and  endowments  from  state  funds,  partly 
by  the  making  over  of  temples  and  their  revenues  to  the  church,  and 
Constantine  conferred  upon  the  church  the  right  of  receiving  bequests 
of  all  kinds.  The  churches  and  their  officers  were  expressly  exempted 
from  all  public  burdens.  The  distinct  judicial  authority  of  the  bishops 
recognised  of  old  was  formally  legitimized  by  Constantine  under  the 
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name  of  Audentia  episcopalis.  The  clergy  themselves  were  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  civil  tribunals  and  were  made  subject  to  an 
ecclesiastical  court.  The  right  of  asylum  was  taken  from  the  heathen 
temples  and  conferred  upon  the  Christian  churches.  With  this  was 
connected  also  the  right  of  episcopal  intercession  or  of  interference  with 
regard  to  decisions  already  come  to  by  the  civil  courts  which  were  thus 
in  some  measure  subject  to  clerical  control. 

2.  The  Institntiou  of  (Ecnmenical  Synods. — The  ainSoi  oUovnenKal, 
Concilia  univO'salia  s.  generalia,  owe  their  origin  to  Constantine  the 
Great  {%  60,  1).  The  calling  of  councils  was  an  unquestioned  right  of 
the  crown.  A  prelate  chosen  by  the  emperor  or  the  council  presided ; 
the  presence  of  the  imperial  commissioner,  who  opened  the  Synod  by 
reading  the  imperial  edict,  was  a  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  state.  The  treasury  bore  the  expense  of  board  and  travel- 
ling. The  decisions  generally  were  called  5poi,  Definitiones ;  if  they 
were  resolutions  regarding  matters  of  faith,  Siy/iara  ;  if  in  the  form  of 
a  confession,  aiiipoXa ;  if  they  bore  upon  the  constitution,  worship  and 
discipline,  xavdves.  On  doctrinal  questions  there  had  to  be  unanimity ; 
on  constitutional  questions  a  majority  sufficed.  Only  the  bishops  had 
the  right  of  voting,  but  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the 
views  of  the  subordinate  clergy.  As  a  sort  of  substitute  for  the  oeoa- 
menical  councils  which  could  not  be  suddenly  or  easily  convened  we 
have  the  <r6voSoi  ii>dri/i,oS<ra  at  Constantinople,  which  were  composed  oi 
all  the  bishops  who  might  at  the  time  be  present  in  the  district.  Av 
Alexandria,  too,  these  endemic  Synods  were  held.  The  Provincial  Synod» 
were  convened  twice  a  year  under  the  presidency  of  the  metropolitan ; 
as  courts  of  higher  instances  we  have  the  Patriarchal  or  Diocesan 
Synods  (oomp.  §  46,  1).' 

3.  Canonical  Ordinances. — As  canonical  decrees  acknowledged  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Catholic  national  church  or  at  least  throughout 
the  more  important  ecclesiastical  districts  the  following  may  be  named. 
1.  The  GanoLs  of  the  (Kcumenical  Councils.  2.  The  Decrees  of  several 
important  Particular  Synods.  3.  The  Epistold  canonica  of  distin- 
guished bishops,  especially  those  of  the  Sedes  apostolicce,  §  34,  pre- 
eminently of  Bome  and  Alexandria,  pertaining  to  questions  which  have 
had  a  determining  influence  on  church  practice,  which  were  at  a  later 
time  called  at  Bome  Epistt.  decretalet.  4.  The  canonical  laws  of  the 
emperors,  v6/ioi  (Codex  Theodosianus  in  a.d.  440,  Codex  Justiniansus  in 
A.D.  534,  Kovellee  Jnstiniani).  The  first  systematically  arranged  oolleo- 
tiou  of  the  Greek  church  known  to  us  was  made  by  Johannes  ScholasticoB, 

'  Hefele,  "  Hist,  of  Church  Councils."  Edin.,  1872.  Vol.  i.,  pp.  1-48. 
Pusey,  "  Councils  of  Gh.  from  a.d.  61  to  A.]>.  381 :  their  oonstit.,  obj , 
and  history."    Oxf.,  1857. 
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then  presbyter  at  Antiooh,  afterwards  Patriarch  at  Constantinople 
(t  678).  A  second  collection,  also  ascribed  to  him,  to  which  were  added 
the  canonical  vit/toi  of  Justinian,  received  the  name  of  the  Nomocanon. 
In  the  West  all  earlier  collections  were  put  out  of  sight  by  the  Godex 
eanonum  of  the  Boman  abbot  Dionysius  the  Little  (§  47,  23),  to  which 
were  also  added  the  extant  Decretal  Epistles  about  A.i>.  520. 

4.  Fseudepigraphic  Church  Ordinances. — Even  so  early  as  the  2nd  and 
3rd  centuries  there  sprang  up  no  inconsiderable  number  of  writings  npon 
church  law,  with  directions  about  ethical,  liturgical  and  constitutional 
matters  for  the  instruction  of  the  church  members  as  well  as  the  clergy, 
the  moral  precepts  of  which  are  of  importance  in  ohoroh  procedure  as 
affording  a  standard  for  discipline.  The  oldest  probably  of  these  has 
lately  been  made  again  accessible  to  us  in  the  Teaching  of  the  XII. 
Apostles,  the  Didacbe  (§  30,  7).  It  designates  its  contents,  even  where 
these  are  taken  not  from  the  Old  Testament  or  the  "  Gospel,"  but  from 
the  so-called  church  practice,  as  apostolic,  with  the  honest  conviction 
that  by  means  of  oral  apostolic  tradition  it  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  immediate  appointment  of  the  Lord,  without,  however,  pseudepi- 
graphioally  claiming  to  have  been  written  by  the  Apostles.  Many 
treatises  of  the  immediately  following  period,  no  longer  known  to  us  or 
known  only  by  fragments,  occupied  the  same  standpoint.  But  even  so 
early  as  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  pseudepigraphio  apostolic  fiction 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  so-called  Apostolic  Didascalia,  and  some 
sixty  years  later,  it  reached  its  climax  in  the  eight  bks.  of  the  so-called 
Constitntiones  Apostolicsa,  Aiarayal  tuiv  iw.  iih,  K\iJ/i»Tot.  The  first  six 
bks.  correspond  to  the  previously  named  Didascalia  expanded  and 
variously  altered.'  It  assumes  the  form  of  a  prolix  epistolary  discourse 
of  the  Apostle,  communicated  through  Clement  of  Borne,  about 
everything  pertaining  to  the  Christian  life,  the  Catholic  system  of 
doctrine,  liturgical  practice  and  hierarchical  constitution  which  may  be 
necessary  and  useful  for  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy  to  know,  with  the 
exclusion,  however,  of  everything  which  belonged  to  the  department 
of  what  was  then  regarded  as  the  Disciplina  arcani  (§  36,  4).  Of  older 
writings,  so  far  as  known,  those  principally  used  are  the  seven  Ignatian 
Epistles  (§  30,  6).  It  is  post-Novatianist  (§  41,  3)  and  belongs  to  a 
time  pre-Gonstantine  but  free  from  persecution  (§  22,  6),  and  may 
therefore  be  placed  somewhere  between  a.d.  260  and  A.i>.  302.  It  was 
written  probably  in  Syria. — While  the  first  six  bks.  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  may  be  compared  to  the  Syrian  recension  as  a  contem- 
porary rendition  of  the  Didascalia,  the  seventh  book  from  an  examination 
of  the  Didache  seems  a  rendition  of  that  little  work,  in  which  the 

'  Its  original  form  is  probably  preserved  in  a  Syriao  translation; 
lee  Bnnsen's  "  Analeota  Anteniceena,"  ii.  45-338.     Lond.,  1864. 
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ussiimption  of  apoatolio  anthorship  ia  made,  and  from  which  eTerything 
offensive  to  the  forger  and  his  age  ia  out  out,  the  old  text  being  other- 
wise literally  reproduced,  while  into  it  is  cleverly  smuggled  from  his  own 
resources  whatever  would  contribute  to  the  support  of  hia  own  peculiar 
views  as  well  aa  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  church.  The  Eusebiaii 
symbol,  which  is  given  in  the  41st  chap.,  is  an  anti-Nicene,  anti- 
Mareellianiat,  Arianizing  formula,  fixing  the  date  of  the  forgery  at  thf 
period  of  the  Arian  controveray,  somewhere  between  A.D.  340  and  a.d. 
350  (§  50,  2). — The  eighth  book  is  in  great  part  an  unmistakeable 
forgery  compiled  from  older  aouroea  belonging  to  the  3rd  cent  iry,  some 
of  which  are  atill  to  be  found,  and  forma  a  handbook  for  the  diacharge 
of  clerical,  eapecially  episcopal,  duties  in  the  conducting  of  worship  and 
other  clerical  functions,  e.g.  ordination,  baptism,  etc.,  together  with  the 
relative  liturgical  formularies,  drawn  up  in  a  thoroughly  legal-like  style, 
in  which  the  Apostles  one  by  one  give  their  contribution  with  the 
formula  Atarda-a-o/tat.  The  composition  is  probably  ante-Nicene,  but  the 
date  of  its  incorporation  with  the  other  seven  books  is  uncertain. — In 
most,  though  not  in  all,  MS3.  the  Canonos  Apostolomm,  sometimes  50, 
sometimes  85,  in  number,  are  appended  to  the  eighth  book  as  its  last 
ohapter.  Their  standpoint  is  that  common  to  the  canons  of  the  early 
councils  from  which  they  are  chiefly  borrowed.  In  respect  of  contents 
they  treat  mainly  of  the  moral  behaviour  and  official  functions  of  the 
clergy.  The  85th  contains  a  Scripture  canon  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  including  the  two  Epp.  of  the  Soman  Clement  (§  80,  3), 
as  well  aa  the  Apost.  Constitutions,  but  omitting  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
(comp.  §  33,  9).  The  collection  of  the  apostolic  canon  cannot  have 
been  made  before  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  and  most  likely  in 
Syria.  Dionyaiua  the  Little  admitted  only  the  first  50  as  Ganones  qui 
dicuntur  Apostolorum,  but  Johannes  Soholasticus  quite  unhesitatingly 
ascribes  all  the  85  to  Clement  of  Eome.  The  Second  TruUan  Council 
in  A.n.  692  (§  63,  2)  acknowledged  the  genuineness  of  the  85,  but 
rejected  the  Apostolic  Conatitntiona  aa  a  heretical  forgery  which  had 
found  no  general  acceptance  in  the  West. — While  hitherto  it  haa  been 
surmised  that  the  7th  bk.  of  the  Apoat.  Constit.,  as  an  independent 
and  original  work,  should  be  asaigned  to  another  and  a  much  later 
author  than  the  first  six  bks.,  Hamack,  founding  upon  his  study  of  the 
Didache,  has  come  to  a  clear  understanding  of  their  mutual  relations. 
He  shows  that  the  original  documents  lying  at  the  basis  respectively  of 
the  Didache  and  the  Didascalia  are  fundamentally  distinct  in  reapect 
of  composition  and  character,  but  the  two  in  the  form  in  which  they  lie 
before  us  in  the  Apoat.  Constit.  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  interpolator.  We  further  obtain  the  equally  convincing  and  sur 
prising  result  that  the  author  of  this  forgery  is  also  identical  with  the 
author  of  the  thirteen  Fsendo-Ignatian  Epistles  (§  80, 5),  and  had  in  the  one 
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case  and  in  the  other  the  same  object  in  view.  Fiually,  he  obaraoterizes 
him  as  a  Syrian  cleric  well  versed  in  Scripture,  especially  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, bat  also  a  shrewd  worldly  politician,  opposed  to  all  strict  asceticism, 
who  sought  by  liis  forgeries  to  win  apostolic  sanction  and  justification 
not  only  for  the  constitutional  and  liturgical  institutions  of  the  church, 
as  well  as  the  milder  practice  of  his  age,  but  also  for  his  own  semi-Arian 
doctrinal  views. 

6.  The  Apostolic  Church  Ordinances  >  are,  according  to  Hamack's  careful 
analysis,  a  compilation  executed  in  a  most  scholarly  fashion  of  extracts 
from  four  old  writings :  the  Didache,  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  from  which 
the  moral  precepts  are  taken,  a  xardirrao'ts  toS  xXiipai/  from  the  beginning 
of  the  3rd  century,  and  a  KaTdaraffis  t^i  iKKKrjalas  from  tlie  end  of  the 
2nd  century,  with  many  clumsy  alterations  and  excursuses  after  the 
style  of  the  church  tradition  of  its  own  period,  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century.  Its  introduction  consists  of  a  formula  of  greeting  modelled 
upon  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas  from  the  twelve  Apostles  who  are  designated 
by  name.  The  list,  which  begins  with  the  name  of  John,  wants  one 
of  the  two  Jameses  and  the  late  chosen  Matthias,  and  the  number  of 
twelve  is  made  up  by  the  addition  of  the  name  of  Nathanael  and  that 
of  Cephas  in  addition  to  that  of  Peter.  Then  the  Apostles  tell  that 
Christ  had  commanded  them  to  divide  among  them  by  lot  the  Eparchies, 
Episcopates,  Fresbyterates,  Diaconates,  etc.,  of  all  lands,  and  to  send 
forth  o  \6y(u  into  the  whole  oUov/Uuti  ;  then  follow  these  Xi-^m,  first 
the  moral  rules,  then  the  constitutional  enactments,  both  being  divided 
among  the  several  Apostles  ('ludyi^js  eZTreo,  MarBalos  elirey,  etc.).  The 
compilation  had  its  origin  in  Egypt,  not,  however,  at  Alexandria,  where 
Athauasius  was  still  unacquainted  vrith  it,  or  at  least  did  not  think  it 
worthy  of  being  mentioned  among  the  church  manuals  (§  59,  1),  while 
at  a  later  period  it  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  Copts, 
Ethiopians,  Arabians,  etc.,  and  took  the  first  rank  among  their  books 
on  ecclesiastical  procedure. 

'  First  published  in  the  Greek  original  by  BickeU  under  the  title, 
lUAppUoable  to  the  first  part :  At  Siarayal  al  Sti,  KXiJ/ietrat  xai  Kwavci 
itkKiiauiffTiKol  Twr  iyiuv  iroaroKur. 
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n.    MONASTICISM,  CLERICALISM  AND  HIEB- 
ARCHISM. 

§   44.  MONASTICISM.1 

Disgusted  with  worldly  pursuits  and  following  an  im« 
pulse  of  the  oriental  character  in  favour  of  the  contem- 
plative life,  many  ascetics  withdrew  into  deserts  and  soli* 
tudes,  there  as  Anchorets  {ipefUTat,  /nova^^ot,  /iovo^ovres),  amid 
prayer  and  labour,  privation  and  self-denial,  wringing  out 
of  the  wilderness  their  scanty  support,  they  strove  after 
holiness  of  life  which  they  thought  they  could  reach  only 
by  forsaking  the  accursed  world.  The  place  where  this 
extravagant  extreme  of  the  old  ascetism  arose  was  the 
Thebaid  in  Upper  Egypt  (§  39,  3).  The  first,  and  for  a 
long  time  isolated,  examples  of  such  professional  abandon- 
ment of  the  world  may  be  traced  back  to  the  3rd  century ; 
but  they  had  wider  spread  first  in  the  post-Constantine  Age. 
The  example  of  St.  Anthony  was  specially  inEnential  in 
leading  a  number  of  like-minded  men  to  betake  themselves 
to  isolated  dwellings,  \avpai.,  in  his  neighbourhood  and  to 
place  themselves  under  his  spiritual  direction.  In  this  we 
have  already  the  transition  from  a  solitary  anchoret  life 
to  a  communal  coenobite  life  (koivos  jS'os),  and  this  reached 
maturity  when  Anthony's  disciple  Pachomius  gathered  the 
scattered  residents  in  his  district  into  one  common  dwelling, 
Claustrum,  Ccenolium,  Monasterium,  Mandra  =  fold,  and 
bound  them  under  a  common  system  of  ascetic  practice  in 
prayer  and  labour,  especially  basket  making  and  carpet 
weaving.  This  arrangement,  without,  however,  any  ten- 
dency to  displace  the  anchoret  life  properly  so-called,  won 
great  favour,  and  this  went  on  for  some  decades  until  first 

'  Maitland,  "  The  Dark  Ages."  Lond.,  1844.  Ozanam,  "  Hist,  of 
Civilization  in  6th  Cent."'  Transl.  by  Glyn.  9  vols.  Montalembert, 
' '  Monks  of  the  West,  from  Benedict  to  Bernard."  7  vols.  Edin.,  1861  ff. 
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»f  all  in  the  East,  then  also  in  the  West  about  a.d.  370,  the 
land  was  covered  over  with  monasteries.  The  monastic 
life  under  its  twofold  aspect  was  now  esteemed  as  /3to« 
dyyeXtKos  (Matt.  xxii.  30),  tfuXoa-o^la  vi/nyXiJ,  melior  vita.  Yet 
even  here  corruption  soon  spread.  Not  merely  the  feeling 
of  spiritual  need,  but  ambition,  vanity,  slothfuluess  and 
especially  the  desire  to  avoid  military  service  and  villainage, 
taxes  and  imposts,  induced  men  to  enter  the  monasteries. 
The  Emperor  Valens  therefore  issued  an  order  in  A.D.  365 
that  such  men  should  be  dragged  out  by  force  from  their 
retreats.  Spiritual  vices  too  were  not  wanting — extrav?*- 
gance  and  fanaticism,  spiritual  pride,  etc.  All  the  more 
did  the  most  distinguished  bishops,  e.g.  Basil  the  Great, 
feel  it  their  duty  to  take  the  monasteries  under  their 
special  supervision  and  care.  Under  such  direction  besides 
their  own  special  purpose  they  became  extremely  important 
as  places  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted,  as 
benevolent  institutions  for  the  sick  and  the  poor.  Some- 
times also  by  the  introduction  of  theological  studies  as 
seminaries  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  higher  ecclesiasti- 
cal offices.  Other  prelates,  however,  preferred  to  use  their 
monks  as  a  trusty  horde  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
own  ambitious  party  ends.  The  monks  were  always  reck- 
oned among  laymen,  but  were  distinguished  from  the 
Seculares  as  ILeligiosi  or  Conversi. 

1.  The  Biogrraphy  of  St.  Anthony. — According  to  the  Vita  t.  Antonii 
ascribed  to  Athanasias,  Antliony  was  sprung  from  a  wealthy  Coptio 
iamily  of  the  country  town  of  Coma  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  was  born  in 
A.D.  251.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  lost  his  parents,  and,  being  power- 
fully affected  by  hearing  the  story  of  the  rich  young  ruler  in  the  gospel 
read  in  church,  he  gave  away  all  his  goods  to  the  poor  and  withdrew 
into  the  desert  (a.d.  285).  Amid  terrible  inward  struggles,  which  took 
the  form  of  daily  conflicts  with  demons,  who  sprang  upon  him  from  the 
sides  of  his  cave  in  the  shape  of  all  sort  of  beasts  and  strange  creatures, 
he  spent  a  long  time  in  a  horrible  tomb,  then  twenty  years  iu  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  a  castle,  and  finally  he  chose  aa  hia  ooustant  abode 
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a  barren  mountain,  afterwards  called  Anthony's  Mount,  where  a  weD 
and  some  date  palma  afforded  him  the  absolutely  indispensable  support. 
His  clothing,  a  sheep's  skin  and  a  hairy  cloak,  was  on  his  body  day  and 
night,  nor  did  he  ever  wash  himself.  The  fame  of  his  hoUness  attracted 
a  multitude  of  like-minded  ascetics  who  settled  in  his  neighbourhood 
and  put  themselves  under  his  spiritual  direction.  But  also  men  of  the 
world  of  all  ranks  made  pilgrimages  to  him,  seeking  and  finding  comfort. 
Even  Constantine  and  his  sons  testified  in  correspondence  with  him 
their  Teneration,  and  he  answered  "  like  a  Christian  Diogenes  to  the 
Christian  Alexander."  Pointing  to  Christ  as  the  only  miracle  worker, 
he  healed  by  his  prayers  bodily  maladies  and  by  his  conversations 
afflictions  of  the  soul.  Amid  the  distress  of  the  persecution  of  Maxi- 
mian  in  A..D.  311  he  went  to  Alexandria,  but  found  not  the  martyrdom 
which  he  courted.  Again,  in  A.i>.  351,  during  the  bitter  Arian  contro- 
versy (§  50),  he  appeared  suddenly  in  the  great  capital,  this  time  gazed 
at  by  Christians  and  pagans  as  a  divine  wonder,  and  converting  crowds 
of  the  heathen.  In  his  last  days  he  resigned  the  further  direction  of 
the  society  of  hermits  gathered  about  him  to  his  disciple  Pachomiua, 
himself  withdrawing  along  with  two  companions  into  an  unknown 
solitude,  where  he,  bequeathing  to  the  author  his  sheepskin,  died  in  a.d. 
356,  in  his  105th  year,  after  exacting  a  promise  that  no  one  should 
know  the  place  of  his  burial. — Until  the  appearance  of  this  book,  which 
was  very  soon  translated  into  Latin  by  a  certain  Evagriua,  no  pi  ogle 
writer,  neither  LactantiuB,  nor  Eusebius,  nor  even  Athanasius  in  any 
of  his  other  undoubtedly  genuine  writings,  mentions  the  name  of  this 
patriarchal  monk  afterwards  so  highly  esteemed,  and  all  later  writei-a 
draw  only  from  this  one  source.  Weingarten  has  now  not  only  proved 
that  this  Vita  i.  Ant.  is  not  a  biography  in  the  proper  sense,  but  a 
romance  with  a  purpose  which  was  intended  "  to  represent  the  ideal 
of  a  monkish  life  dovetailed  into  the  ecclesiastical  system  and  raised 
notwithstanding  all  popular  and  vital  elements  into  a  spiritual  atmo- 
sphere," but  has  also  disproved  the  Athanasian  authorship  of  the  book, 
without,  however,  seeking  to  deny  the  historical  existence  of  St.  Anthony 
and  his  importance  in  the  establishment  of  monasticism,  as  this  is 
already  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  4th  century  in  the 
days  of  BnfinuB  pilgrimages  were  made  to  Mom  Antonii. — The  most 
important  witness  for  the  Athanasian  authorship  is  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
who  begins  his  panegyric  on  Atlianasius  delivered  in  Constantinople 
only  a  few  years  after  that  father's  death,  which  occiured  in  a.d.  373, 
with  the  wish  that  he  could  describe  brilliantly  the  life  of  the  highly 
revered  man,  as  he  himself  had  portrayed  the  ideal  of  monasticism 
in  the  person  of  St.  Anthony.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Jerome  in 
his  Vita  Pavli  and  Bufinua  in  his  Hist,  eremit.  seem  not  yet  to  have 
known  the  author  of  the  book,  and  the  former,  first  in  his  De  leriptoribtu 
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icclst.,  written  twenty  years  Inter,  knows  that  Athanasius  was  the 
author.  Internal  reasons,  too,  seem  with  no  small  weight  to  tell  against 
the  authenticity  of  the  book,  the  biographical  contents  of  which  are 
largely  intermixed  with  fabnloua  and  legendary  elements. 

2.  The  Origin  of  Christian  Uonasticism. — From  the  fact  that  not  only 
Laotantins,  but  also  Eusebias,  whose  history  reaches  down  to  a.d.  324, 
have  nothing  to  say  of  a  monasticism  already  developed  or  then  first  in 
process  of  development,  it  may  perhaps  be  concluded  that  although  ii.  a 
general  way  such  an  institution  was  already  in  existence,  it  had  not  vei 
become  known  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Thebaid  where  it  orij,iuaf.ed. 
But  from  the  fact  that  Eusebius,  who  died  in  a.d.  840,  in  his  Vita 
Cnmtantini  reaching  down  to  a.d.  337,  never  makes  any  mention  ol 
monasticism,  we  cannot  with  like  probahility  infer  a  continuance  of 
such  ignorance  down  to  the  above-mentioned  year,  but  must  attribute 
it  to  the  limited  range  of  the  book  in  (inestion.  In  his  commentary  on 
Ps.  Ixviii.  7  and  Ixxxiy,  4  he  distinctly  speaks  of  a  Christian  monasti- 
cism. The  fugitive  Athanasius,  too,  so  early  as  a.d.  366  betakes  himself 
to  the  monks  of  the  Thebaid,  and  stays  for  a  year  with  them  (§  60,  2,  4), 
which  presupposes  a  certain  measure  of  organization  and  celebrity  on 
the  part  of  the  community  of  that  region.  In  his  Hist.  Arianorum  ad 
monachos,  vmtten  about  a.d.  360,  he  declares  that  already  monasticism 
had  spread  through  all  the  tjttoi  or  districts  of  Egypt.  Of  a  monasticism 
outside  of  'Egypt,  however,  even  this  writing  still  knows  nothing.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  greatly  err  if  we  assnme  that  the  latter  years  of 
Constantino's  reign  are  to  be  taken  as  the  period  of  the  essential  origin 
of  Egyptian  monasticism ;  though  from  this  it  is  not  to  be  concluded 
that  the  first  isolated  beginnings  of  it,  which  had  not  yet  won  any 
special  recognition ,  are  not  to  be  assigned  to  a  very  much  earlier  period. 
Even  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  persons  of  Elijah,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  our  Lord  Himself,  tell  of  temporary  withdrawals,  from 
religious  and  ascetical  motives,  into  the  wilderness.  But  even  the  life- 
long professional  anchoretism  and  ccenobitism  had  their  precursors 
in  the  ludian  gymnosophists,  in  the  East-Asiatic  Buddhism  and  the 
Egyptian  Scrapie  worship,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  in  the  Essenism 
of  Palestine  (§  8,  4),  From  the  place  of  its  origin  and  the  character  of 
its  development,  however.  Christian  monasticism  can  have  been  influ- 
enced only  by  the  Egyptian  Serapis  worship,  and  that  in  a  very  general 
sort  of  way.  That  this  actually  was  the  case,  Weingarten  especially 
has  sought  to  prove  from  various  analogies  based  upon  the  learned 
researches  of  French  Academicians. 

3.  Oriental  Uonasticism.  — For  centuries  Egypt  continued  the  central 
seat  and  training  school  of  Christian  monasticism  both  for  the  East  and 
for  the  West.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Egyptian  hermit  colonies 
was  that  founded  by  Faehomius,  formerly  perhaps  a  monk  of  Serapis, 
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(t  348),  at  TabenniE,  an  island  of  the  Nile.  To  the  mother  monastery 
were  soon  attached  numerous  daughter  monasteries.  Each  of  these 
institutions  was  under  the  direction  of  a  president  called  the  abbot, 
Abbas,  i.e.  "  father,"  or  Archimandrite ;  while  all  of  them  together  were 
under  the  superior  of  the  parent  monastery.  Similar  unions  wera 
established  by  Ammonius  among  the  Nitrian  mountains,  and  by  Ma- 
carius  the  Elder  (§  47,  7)  in  the  Scetio  desert.  Hilarion,  a  disciple  of  St. 
Anthony  (t  371),  is  celebrated  by  Jerome  as  the  founder  of  Palestinian 
monastioism.  The  Vila  Hilarionis  of  the  latter,  richly  adorned  with 
records  of  adventurous  travels  and  wonderful  events,  most  extravagant 
wonders  and  demoniacal  apparitions,  like  the  life  of  Paul  of  Thebes 
(§  39,  4),  has  been  recently  shown  to  be  a  romance  built  upon  certain 
genuine  reminiscences.  Basil  the  Great  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  with 
youtlilul  enthusiasm  sought  to  introduce  monastioism  into  their  native 
Asia  Minor,  while  Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Sebaste  (f  380),  carried  It  still 
further  east.  But  though  among  the  Syrian  discourses  of  Aphraatea 
(§  47,  13)  there  is  found  one  on  monasticiam,  which  thus  would  seem 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Mesopotamia  by  a.d.  340,  this  is  in  contra- 
diction to  all  other  witnesses  and  awakens  a  suspicion  of  the  nn- 
genuineness  of  the  discourse,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  its  being 
wanting  in  the  Armenian  translation,  as  well  as  in  the  enumeration  of 
Gennadius. — The  zeal  especially  of  Basil  was  successful  in  ennobling 
monasticism  and  making  it  fruitful.  The  monastic  rules  drawn  up  by 
him  superseded  all  others  in  the  East,  and  are  to  this  day  alone  recog- 
nised in  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  According  to  these  every  mona- 
stery had  one  or  more  clerics  for  conducting  worship  and  administering 
the  sacrament.  Basil  also  advanced  the  development  and  influence  of 
monasticism  by  sotting  down  the  monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cities.  In  the  5th  century  two  of  the  noblest,  most  sensible  and 
talented  representatives  of  ancient  monasticism  did  mnch  for  its  eleva- 
tion and  ennobling ;  namely,  Isidore,  who  died  about  a.d.  450,  abbot  and 
priest  of  a  cloister  at  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  and  his  contemporary  Nilns, 
who  lived  among  the  monks  of  Sinai.  The  not  inconsiderable  remnanta 
of  their  numerous  letters  still  extant  testify  to  their  far-reaohing  in- 
fluence, as  well  as  to  the  noble  and  liberal  spirit  which  they  manifested 
(§  47,  6,  10).'  A  peculiar  kind  of  ccenobite  life  Is  found  amongst  the 
Acoimetffi,  for  whom  the  Eoman  Studius  founded  about  a.b.  460  the  after- 
wards very  celebrated  monastery  Studion  at  Constantinople,  in  which  as 
many  as  a  thousand  monks  are  said  to  have  lived  together  at  one  time. 
They  took  their  name  from  the  divine  service  uninterruptedly  continued 
in  their  cloister  night  and  day.    Prom  the  6th  century  the  legislative 

>  Stephens,  "Chiysostom:  his  Life  and  Times,"  8rd  ed.,  London, 
1883,  pp.  69  3. ;  294  ff. 
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Synods  undertook  the  oare  o{  the  monasteries.  The  Gonncil  of  Cbaloedon 
in  A.i>.  451  put  them  nndei  the  jurisdiction  oi  the  bishop.  Beturning 
to  the  world  was  at  first  freely  permitted,  but  was  always  regarded  as 
discreditable  and  demanding  submission  to  penance.  From  the  6th 
century,  however,  monastic  vows  were  regarded  as  of  life-long  obligation, 
and  therefore  a  regular  canonical  age  was  fixed  and  a  long  novitiate  pre- 
scribed as  a  time  of  testing  and  consideration.  About  this  time,  too, 
lesides  the  propria  professio,  the  patema  devotio  was  also  regarded  ai 
binding  in  accordance  with  the  example  of  1  Sam.  i.  11. 

4.  Western  Moaasticism. — The  West  did  not  at  first  take  kindly  to  the 
monastic  idea,  and  only  the  combined  exhortations  of  the  most  respected 
bishops  and  teachers  of  the  Church,  with  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augus- 
tine at  their  head,  secured  for  it  acceptance  there.  The  idea  that 
already  the  nniversally  revered  Athanasius  who  from  a.d.  341  resided 
a  long  time  in  Bome  (§  50,  2),  had  brought  hither  the  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  monasticism  and  first  awakeued  on  behalf  of  it  the  sympathies 
of  the  Westerns,  is  devoid  of  any  sure  foundation.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  free  intercourse  which  even  on  the  side  of  the  Church  existed 
between  East  and  West,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  scarcely  conceivable  that 
the  first  knowledge  of  Eastern  monasticism  should  have  reached  Italy 
through  Jerome  on  his  return  in  a.d.  373  from  his  Eastern  travels.  But 
it  is  certain  that  Jerome  from  that  time  most  zealously  endeavoured 
to  obtain  recruits  for  it  in  the  West,  applying  himself  specially  to  con- 
spicuous pious  ladies  of  Bome  and  earning  for  this  scant  thanks  from 
their  families.  The  people's  aversion,  too,  against  monasticism  was  so 
great  that  even  in  a.d.  384,  when  a  young  female  ascetic  called  Blasilla, 
the  daughter  of  St.  Paula,  died  in  Bome  as  some  supposed  from  exces- 
sive fasting,  an  uproar  was  raised  in  which  the  indignant  populace,  as 
Jerome  himself  relates,  cried  out,  Qucmsque  genus  detestabile  monaclwrum 
non  urbe  pellitur  ?  Non  lapidibus  obruitur  1  non  prmcipitatur  injluctut  I 
But  twenty  years  later  Jerome  could  say  with  exultation,  Crebra  virginum 
monasteria,  monachorum,  innumerabilis  multitudo,  ut  .  .  ,  quod  ■priiu 
ignominia  fuerat,  estet  portea  gloria.  Popular  opposition  to  the  monks 
was  longest  and  most  virulently  shown  in  North  Afi-ica.  Even  so  late  ai 
about  A.D.  450,  Salvianns  reports  the  expressions  of  such  hate :  Ridebant, 
.  .  .  maledicebant  ,  ,  .  insectabantur  .  .  .  detestabantur  .  .  .  omnia 
in  Tnonacho  pome  fecerunt  qua  in  Salvatorem,  Twstrum  Judaorum 
impielas,  etc.  Nevertheless  monasticism  continued  to  spread  and  there- 
with also  the  institution  grew  in  popular  esteem  in  the  West.  Martin 
of  Tours  (§  47,  15)  established  it  in  Northern  Gaul  in  a.d.  370 ;  and 
in  Southern  Gaul,  Honoratus  about  a.d.  400  founded  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Serinum,  ou  the  uninhabited  island  of  Lerina,  and  John 
Cassianus  (§  47,  21),  the  still  more  celebrated  one  at  Massilia,  now 
Marseilles,    The  inroads  of  the  invaders  well  nigh  extinguished  Western 
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monaohisra.  It  was  Benedict  of  Nursia  who  first,  in  a.d.  529,  gave  to  it 
unity,  order,  and  a  settled  constitution,  and  made  it  for  many  centuries 
the  pioneer  of  agricultural  improvement  and  literary  culture  throughout 
the  Western  empire  that  had  been  hurled  into  confusion  by  the  wars  of 
the  barbarians  (§  85). 

5.  Institation  of  llnnneries. — Virgins  devoted  to  God,  who  repudiated 
marriage,  are  spoken  of  as  early  as  the  2nd  century.  The  limitations 
of  their  sex  forbade  them  entering  on  the  life  of  anchorets,  but  all  the 
more  heartily  did  they  adopt  the  idea  of  the  cloister  life.  St.  Anthony 
himself  is  said  to  have  laid  its  first  foundations  when  he  was  hastening 
away  into  solitude,  by  establishing  at  Coma  for  the  sake  of  his  sister 
whom  he  was  leaving  behind,  an  association  of  virgins  consecrated  unto 
God.  Paohomius  founded  the  first  female  cloister  with  definite  rules, 
the  superior  of  which  was  his  own  sister.  From  that  time  there  sprang 
up  a  host  of  women's  coenobite  unions.  The  lady  superior  was  called 
Ammas,  "  mother  "  ;  the  members,  iiovaxiit  lanctimoniales,  nonna,  which 
was  a  Coptic  word  meaning  chaste.  The  patroness  of  female  mona- 
chism  in  the  West  was  St.  Paula  of  Borne,  who  was  the  scholar  and 
friend  of  Jerome.  Accompanied  by  her  daughter  Kustochium,  she 
followed  bim  to  Palestine,  and  founded  three  nunneries  at  Bethlehem. 

6.  Monastic  Asceticism. — Although  the  founders  of  the  Bastern  mon- 
astic rules  subjected  themselves  to  the  strictest  asceticism  and  performed 
them  to  a  remarkable  extent,  especially  in  fasting  and  enduring  priva- 
tions, yet  the  degree  of  asceticism  which  they  enjoined  upon  their  monks 
in  fasting,  watching,  prayer  and  labour,  was  in  general  moderate  and 
sensilile.  Valorous  acts  of  self  mortification,  so  very  congenial  to  the 
oriental  spirit,  are  thus  met  with  in  the  proper  monastic  life  seldomer 
than  among  ascetics  living  after  their  own  fancy  in  deserts  and  solitudes. 
This  accounts  for  the  rare  appearance  of  the  Stylites  or  pillar  saints,  by 
whom  expression  was  given  in  an  outward  way  to  the  idea  of  elevation 
above  the  earthly  and  of  struggle  toward  heaven.  The  most  celebrated 
of  these  was  Simeon  Stylites,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antiooh 
for  thirty  years  on  a  pillar  seventy  feet  high,  and  preached  repentance  to 
the  people  who  flocked  to  him  from  every  side.  Thousands  of  Saracens 
who  roamed  through  those  regions  sought  baptism,  overcome,  according 
to  the  legend,  by  the  power  of  his  discourse.  He  died  a.d.  459.  After 
him  the  most  celebrated  pillar  saints  were  one  Daniel  who  died  at  Con- 
rtantinople  in  a.d.  489,  and  a  younger  Simeon  who  died  at  Antioch  in 
A.P.  696. 

7.  Anti-Ecclesiastical  and  Heretical  Monasticism.— Even  after  the  re- 
gulating of  monaohisra  by  Pachomius  and  Basil,  there  were  still  isolated 
honiiit  focieties  which  would  be  bound  by  no  rules.  Such  were  the 
Sarabaites  in  Egypt  and  the  Eemohotli  in  Syria.  Crowds  of  monks,  too, 
under  no  rule  swarmed  about,  called  Borxol,  Pabulatorea  or  Grazers, 
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bfcanae  they  Bupported  themselves  only  on  herbs  and  roots.  In  Italy 
«ncl  Africa  from  the  6th  century  wo  hear  of  so-called  Gyrovagi,  who 
under  the  pretence  of  monaohisra  led  a  useless  vagabond  life.  Mon- 
o-ticisui  assumed  a  decidedly  heretical  and  schisiuatioal  character  among 
the  Euchitea  and  Enstathianists  in  the  second  half  of  the  4th  century. 
The  Euchitea,  called  also  from  their  mystic  dances  Slessaliann  or  Chorentei, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  pagan  Euchitea  (§  42,  6),  thought  that 
they  had  reached  the  ideal  of  perfection,  and  were  therefore  raised  above 
obsrrvanoe  of  the  law.  Under  pretext  of  engaging  in  constant  prayer 
Bud  being  favoured  with  divine  visions,  they  went  about  bogging,  because 
work  was  not  seemly  for  perfect  saints.  Every  man  tbey  taught,  by 
reason  of  his  descent  from  Adam,  brings  with  him  into  the  world  an  evil 
demon  who  can  be  overcome  only  by  prayer,  and  thus  evil  can  be  torn 
out  by  the  roots.  Then  man  is  in  need  neither  of  the  law,  nor  of  holy 
Bcriptnre,  nor  of  the  sacraments,  and  may  be  unconditionally  left  to 
himself,  and  may  even  do  that  which  to  a  legal  man  would  be  sinful. 
The  mystic  union  of  God  and  man  they  represented  by  lascivious  acts 
of  sensual  love.  They  understood  the  gospel  history  only  as  an  alle- 
gory and  considered  fire  the  creative  light  of  the  universe.  By  craft 
and  espionage  Bishop  Flavian  of  Antiocb,  in  a.p.  381,  came  to  luiow  their 
secret  principles  and  proceedings.  But  notwithstanding  the  persecution 
now  directed  against  them,  they  continued  in  existence  till  the  6th 
century.  The  Enstathianists  took  their  name  from  Eustathius,  Bishop 
of  Sebaste,  the  founder  of  monastioism  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Their  fanatical  contempt  of  marriage  went  so  far  that  they 
regarded  fellowship  with  the  married  impure  and  held  divine  service 
by  themselves  alone.  They  repudiated  the  Church  fasts  and  instead 
ordained  fasts  on  Sundays  and  festival  daya,  and  wholly  abstained  from 
eating  flesh.  The  women  dresaed  in  men's  clothes.  From  the  rich  tbey 
demanded  the  surrender  of  all  their  goods.  Servants  forsook  theii 
masters,  wives  their  husbands,  in  order  to  attach  themselves  to  tho 
associations  of  these  saints.  But  the  resolute  intei'ference  of  the  Syncd 
of  Gangra  in  Paphlagonia,  between  a.d.  360  and  a.d.  370,  checked  their 
farther  spread.— More  closely  related  to  the  old  ascetic  order  than  to  the 
newly  organized  monastioism  was  a  sect  which,  according  to  Augustine, 
had  gained  special  acceptance  among  the  country  people  round  about 
Hippo.  In  accordance  with  the  example  of  Abel,  who  in  tho  Old  Testa- 
ment history  is  without  children,  its  members,  the  so-called  Abelites, 
indeed  married,  but  restrained  themselves  from  marital  intercourse,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  by  begetting  children  contribute  to  the  spread 
of  original  sin,  and  maintained  their  existence  by  the  adoption  of 
itrange  children,  one  boy  and  one  girl  being  received  into  each  family. 
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§  45.  Thk  Oleegt. 

The  diatinction  between  clergy  and  laity  was  ever  be- 
coming more  and  more  clearly  marked  and  in  tlie  higher 
church  offices  there  grew  up  a  spiritual  aristocracy  along- 
»ide  of  the  secular  aristocracy.  The  priesthood  arrogated 
ft  position  high  above  the  laity  just  as  the  soul  is  higher 
than  the  body.  There  was  consequently  such  a  thronging 
into  the  clerical  ranks  that  a  restriction  had  to  be  put  upon 
it  by  the  civil  laws.  The  choice  of  the  clergy  was  made  by 
the  bishops  with  the  formal  consent  of  the  members  of  the 
church.  In  the  East  the  election  of  bishops  lay  ordinarily 
with  the  episcopal  board  of  the  province  concerned  though 
ander  the  presidency  of  the  metropolitan,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  ordain  the  individual  so  elected.  The  episcopal 
chair  of  the  imperial  capital,  however,  was  generally  under 
the  patronage  of  the  court.  In  the  West  on  the  other 
hand  the  old  practice  was  continued,  according  to  which 
bishops,  clergy  and  members  of  the  church  together  made 
the  election.  At  Eome,  however,  the  emperor  maintained 
the  right  of  confirming  the  appointment  of  the  new  bishop. 
The  exchange  of  one  bishopric  for  another  was  forbidden 
by  1  he  Nicene  Council  as  spiritual  adultery  (Eph.  v.  33  ff.), 
but  was  nevertheless  frequently  practised.  The  monarchical 
rank  of  the  bishop  among  the  clergy  was  undisputed.  The 
Chorepiscoin  (§  34,  3)  had  their  episcopal  privileges  and 
authority  always  more  and  more  restricted,  were  made 
subordinate  to  the  city  bishops,  and  finally,  about  AJ).  360, 
were  quite  set  aside.  To  the  Presbyters,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  anti-episcopal  reaction, 
especially  among  the  daughter  and  country  churches,  com- 
plete independence  was  granted  in  regard  to  the  ministry 
of  the  word  and  dispensation  of  sacraments,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ordination  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  West  also 
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the  confirmation  of  the  baptism,  which  the  bishop  alone 
was  allowed  to  perform. 

1.  Training  of  tlie  Clergy. — The  few  theological  Beminariea  of  Alexan- 
dria, Caosarea,  Astiooh,  Edessa  and  Nisibis  could  not  satisfy  the  need 
of  clerical  training,  and  even  these  for  the  most  part  disappeared  amid 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  npheavals  of  the  6tb  and  6th  centnrics. 
The  West  was  entirely  without  each  institutions.  So  long  as  pagan 
schools  of  learning  flourished  at  Athens,  Alexandria,  Niooraedia,  etc., 
many  Christian  youths  sought  their  scientific  preparation  for  the  service 
of  the  church  in  them,  and  added  to  this  on  the  Christian  side  by  as- 
ceticism and  theological  study  among  the  anchorets  or  monks.  Others 
despised  classical  culture  and  were  satisfied  with  what  the  monasteriei 
could  give.  Others  again  began  their  clerical  career  even  in  boyhood 
as  readers  or  episcopal  secretaries,  and  grew  np  under  the  oversight  and 
direction  of  the  bishop  or  experienced  clergymen.  Augustine  organized 
his  clergy  into  a  monastic  as30ciation,  Monnsterium  Glericorum,  and  gave 
it  the  character  of  a  clerical  seminary.  This  useful  institution  found 
ranch  favour  and  was  introduced  into  SicUy  and  Sardinia  by  the  bishops 
driven  out  by  the  Vandals.  The  Regula  Augustini,  bo  often  referred  to 
the  Latin  Middle  Ages,  is  of  later  and  uncertain  origin,  but  is  based  upon 
two  discourses  of  Augustine,  "  De  Moribua  ClericoTum  "  and  an  Epistle 
to  the  Nuns  at  Hippo.— The  age  of  thirty  was  fixed  upon  as  the  canon- 
ical age  for  entering  the  order  of  presbyter  or  priest ;  twenty-five  for  that 
of  deacon.  Neophytes,  those  who  had  been  baptized  on  a  sickbed 
{Clinici),  penitents  and  energonmeni,  Bigenie,  the  mutilated,  eunucbs, 
slaves,  actors,  comedians,  dancers,  soldiers,  etc.,  were  excluded  from  the 
clerical  ofSce.  The  African  church  even  in  the  4th  centnry  prescribed  a 
strict  examination  of  candidates  as  to  their  attainments  and  orthodoxy, 
Justinian  at  least  insisted  upon  a  guarantee  of  orthodoxy  by  means  of 
episcopal  examination. — Ordination '  made  its  appearance  as  an  appen- 
dage to  the  baptismal  anointing  as  a  sacramental  ordinance.  The  one 
was  consecration  to  the  priesthood  in  the  special  sense :  the  other  in 
the  general  sense  ;  both  bore  a  character  indelihilU.  Their  efficacy  was 
generally  regarded  as  of  a  magical  kind.  The  imparting  of  ordination 
was  exclusively  an  episcopal  privilege  ;  but  presbyters  could  assist  at  the 
consecration  of  those  of  their  own  order.  The  proposition :  Ne  quit 
vage  ordiitatur,  was  of  universal  application ;  the  missionary  office  was 
the  only  exception.  The  anniversaries  of  episcopal  ordinations,  Natalet 
epitcopoTum,  were  frequently  observed  as  festivals.    Legally  no  one  could 

'  Hatch,  "  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches."  London, 
1831,  pp.  124-139.  Hatch,  "  Ordmation,"  in  Smith's  "  Diet,  of  Bibl. 
Antiq."    Vol.  ii 
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be  ordained  to  a  higher  ecclesiastical  office,  who  had  not  passed  through 
all  the  lower  offices  from  that  of  sabdeaeon.  In  earlier  times  ordination 
consisted  only  in  imposition  of  hands ;  but  sabse^nently,  after  the  pat- 
tern of  baptism  there  was  added  an  anointing  with  Chrism,  i.e.  oil 
with  balsam.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  partaken  of  before  ordination,  the 
candidate  having  previously  observed  a  fast. — From  the  5th  century  it 
was  made  imperative  that  the  party  ordained  should  adopt  the  Tonsare.' 
It  had  been  introduced  first  in  connection  with  the  penitents,  then  as  a 
symbol  of  humility  it  found  favour  among  the  monks,  and  from  these  it 
passed  over  to  the  clergy.  Originally  the  whole  head  was  shaved  bare. 
At  a  later  period  the  Greek  tonsure,  Tonsura  Pauli,  which  merely  shaved 
the  forehead,  was  distinguished  from  the  Eomish,  Toinwa  Petri,  which 
left  a  circle  of  hair  round  about  the  crown  of  the  head,  as  a  memorial  of 
Christ's  crown  of  thorns  or  as  the  symbol  of  the  royal  priesthood.  Corona 
saccrdotalU.  The  shaving  of  the  beard,  as  an  effeminate  foppish  custom, 
seemed  to  the  ancient  chmch  to  detract  from  the  sternness  and  dignity 
of  the  clerical  rank.  In  all  Eastern  churches  the  full  beard  was  re- 
tained, anil  the  wearing  of  it  by-and-by  made  obligatory,  as  it  is  to  this 
day.  In  the  West,  however,  perhaps  to  mark  a  contrast  to  the  bearded 
clerrv  of  the  Arian  Germans,  shaving  became  general  among  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  by  papal  and  synodal  ordinances  became  almost 
universally  prevalent.  The  adoption  of  the  custom  was  also  perhaps 
furthered  by  a  desire  to  give  symbolic  expression  by  the  removal  of  the 
beard  to  the  renunciation  of  the  claims  of  the  male  sex  on  the  part  of  a 
celibate  clergy. — A  solemn  Investiture  with  the  insignia  of  office  (§  59, 7) 
was  gradually  introduced,  and  was  that  which  marked  distinctions  be- 
tween the  consecrations  to  the  various  ranks  of  clerical  ofQces. 

2.  The  Injunction  of  Celibacy. — In  aocordauoe  with  a  hint  given  by 
the  Spanish  Provincial  Synod  of  Elvira  in  A.n.  306  in  its  32nd  canon, 
the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Miceea  in  a.d.  325  was  inclined  to  make  the 
obligation  of  cehbacy  at  least  lor  the  Ordines  Majores  a  binding  law  ovet 
the  whole  church.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  Egyptian  bishop  Paphnu- 
tius,  a  confessor  and  from  his  yooth  an  ascetic,  stoutly  maintained  that 
the  fellowship  of  married  persons  too  is  chastity.  His  powerful  voice 
decided  the  matter.  The  usual  practice,  however,  was  that  bishops,  pres- 
byters and  deacons  should  not  contract  a  second  marriage  (1  Tim.  iii.  2), 
after  ordination  should  contract  no  marriage  at  all,  and  if  previously 
married,  should  continue  to  live  with  their  wives  or  not  as  they  them- 
selves should  find  most  fit.  The  Easterns  maintained  this  free  stand- 
point and  at  the  Synod  of  Gangra  in  a.d.  360  contended  against  the 
Eustathianists  (§  44,  7)  for  the  hoUness  of  marriage  and  the  legitimacy 

>  Hatch,  "Organization  of  Chx.  Ch."  p.  161.  Bede,  "Eooles.  Hist." 
iT.  1. 
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dI  mrnried  priests  ;  and  in  the  6th  Apost.  Canon  there  was  an  expres* 
injunotiou :  Episcopus  vel  presbyter,  vel  diaconua  uxorem  saam  non  »v- 
iiciat  religionia  prcetexli;  sin  mitim  rejectrit  legiegetur,  et  si  perseveret 
deponatur.  Examples  of  married  bishops  are  not  rare  in  the  4th  and 
6th  centuries  ;  e.g.  the  father  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Syncsius  of  Ftolemais,  etc.  Justinian  I.  forbade  the  election  of  a 
married  man  as  bishop.  The  second  TruUan  Council  in  a.d.  692  (§  63, 
2)  confirmed  this  decree,  interdicted  second  marriages  to  all  the  clergy, 
but, with  an  express  protest  against  the  unnatural  hardness  of  the  Boman 
church,  allowed  to  presbyters  a  single  marriage  with  all  its  privileges 
which,  however,  must  have  been  entered  upon  before  consecration,  and 
during  the  period  of  service  at  the  altar  all  marital  intercourse  had  to 
be  discontinued.  In  Borne,  howeror,  the  Spanish  principles  were 
strictly  maintained.  A  decretal  of  the  Boman  bishop,  Siricius,  in  A.i>. 
385,  with  semi-Manichaean  abuse  of  marriage,  insisted  on  the  celibacy  of 
all  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  Leo  the  Great  included  even 
Dubdeacons  under  this  obligation.  All  the  more  distinguished  Latin 
church  teachers  contended  zealously  for  the  universal  application  of  the 
injunction  of  clerical  celibacy.  Tet  there  were  numerous  instances  of 
the  contravention  of  the  order  in  Italy,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Spain  itself,  and 
conformity  could  not  be  secured  even  by  the  most  emphatic  re-issue  of 
the  iojunction  by  successive  Synods.  In  the  British  and  Iro-Scottish 
church  the  right  of  the  clergy  and  even  of  bisliops  to  marry  was  insisted 
upon  (77,  3).' 

3.  Later  Ecclesiastical  Offices, — In  addition  to  the  older  church  offices 
we  now  meet  with  attendants  on  the  sick  or  Farabolani,  fiom  Tropa/SdX- 
Xcudai  Triv  Jw^i",  and  grave-diggers,  KOiriarai,  Fossarii,  whose  number  in 
the  capital  cities  rose  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  They  formed  a 
bodyguard  ever  ready  to  gratify  episcopal  love  of  pomp.  Tlieodosius  II. 
in  A.D.  418  restricted  the  number  of  tlie  Parabolani  uf  Alexandria  to  six 
hundred  and  the  number  of  the  Copiati  of  Constantinople  to  nine  huu- 
dred  and  fifty.  For  the  administration  of  Church  property  there  were 
oiKoeoiioi ;  for  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  church  there  were 
advocates,  IpSikoi,  (rwBiKOt,  Defensores  ;  for  drawing  up  legal  documents 
in  regard  to  church  affairs  tlicre  were  Notarii,  raxtiypa^oi,  besides. 
Keepers  of  Archives,  x''/"'''^i'^<'*fSi  Librarians,  Thesaurarii,  axevoijii- 
XaKct,  etc.  None  of  these  as  such  had  clerical  consecration.  But  also 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Ordiues  Majores  new  offices  sprang  up.  In  the 
4th  oentniy  we  meet  with  an  Archdeacon  at  the  head  of  the  deacons. 

'  Dale,  "  Synod  of  Elvira,  and  Christ.  Life  in  the  4th  cent."  London, 
1882.  Lea,  "Hist,  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy."  Philad.,  1867.  Lecky, 
"Hist,  of  Europ.  Morals."  London,  1877.  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  328  fif.  Hefele, 
"  HiBt.  of  Christ.  Councils."    Edin.,  1872.    Vol.  i.,  pp.  160,  380,  436. 
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He  waj  the  right  hand  of  the  bishop,  his  representative  and  plenipoten- 
tiary in  the  administration  and  government  of  the  diocese,  frequently 
also  hid  successor  in  office.  The  college  of  presbyters,  too,  had  as  its 
head  the  Arch- Presbyter  who  represented  and  supported  the  bishop  in  all 
acts  of  public  worship.  A  city  presbyter  was  entrusted  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  country  churches  as  Visitor.  The  African  Seniorei  plebis 
weiB  mere  lay  elders  without  clerical  ordination.  The  office  of  Deaconess 
more  or  less  lost  its  significance  and  gradually  fell  into  disuse. — Jus- 
tinian I.  restricted  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  officers  in  the  four  great 
oburches  of  Constantinople  to  625  ;  namely,  in  addition  to  the  bishop, 
60  presbyters,  100  deacons,  40  deaconesses,  90  subdeacons,  110  readers, 
24  singers,  and  100  doorkeepers. 

4.  Church  Property, — The  possessions  of  the  church  regularly  increased 
by  presents  and  bequests  was  regarded  down  to  the  5th  century  gener- 
ally as  the  property  of  the  poor,  Patrimonium  pauperum,  while  the  cost 
of  maintaining  public  worship  and  supplying  the  clergy  with  the  means 
of  livelihood  were  defrayed  by  the  voluntary  contributions,  Oblationes,  of 
the  church  members.  But  the  growing  demands  of  the  clergy,  especially 
of  the  bishops,  for  an  income  corresponding  to  their  official  rank  and  the 
increasing  magnificence  of  the  service,  led,  first  of  all  in  Bome,  to  the 
apportioning  of  the  whole  sum  into  four  parts ;  for  the  bishops,  for  the 
subordinate  clergy,  for  the  expenses  of  public  worship  (buildings,  vest- 
ments, etc.),  and  for  the  needs  of  the  poor.  With  the  introduction  of 
the  Old  Testament  idea  of  priesthood  the  thought  gradually  gained 
ground  that  the  laity  were  under  obligation,  at  first  regarded  simply  as 
a  moral  obligation,  to  surrender  a  tenth  of  all  their  possessions  to  the 
church,  and  at  a  very  early  date  this,  in  the  form  of  freewill  offerings, 
was  often  realised.  But  the  Council  at  Macon  in  a.d.  685,  demanded 
these  tithes  as  a  right  of  the  church  resting  on  divine  institution,  with- 
out, however,  being  thereby  able  to  effect  what  first  was  secured  by  the 
Carolingian  legislation  (§  85,  1).  The  demand  that  all  property  which  a 
eleric  earned  in  the  service  of  the  church,  should  revert  to  the  church 
after  his  death,  was  given  effect  to  in  a  Council  at  Carthage  in  A.D,  397. 

§  46  A.    The  Patbxaechal  Constitution  and  the 
Primaoy.i 

A  hierarchical  distinction  of  ranks  among  the  bishops 
had  already  made  its  appearance  even  in  the  previous 
period  by  the  elevation  of  the  metropolitan  see  and  the 

•  Neale,  "Hist,  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church."  6  vols.  Iiondon, 
1847-1873.    St»nley.  "  Lect.  on  the  Eastern  Church."    London,  1861. 
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jret  more  marked  precedency  given  to  the  so-called  Sedea 
apa.  toUcce  (§  34).  This  tendency  got  powerful  support  from 
the  political  divisions  of  the  empire  made  by  Constantino 
the  Great ;  for  now  the  bishops  of  capital  cities  demanded 
an  extension  of  their  spiritual  superiority  corresponding  to 
that  given  in  secular  authority  to  the  imperial  governors. 
The  guarding  of  earlier  privileges  along  with  respectful 
consideration  of  more  recent  claims  prevented  the  securing 
of  a  perfect  correspondence  between  the  political  and  hier- 
archical distribution  of  ranks.  The  result  of  giving  con- 
sideration  to  both  was  the  development  of  the  Patriarchal 
Constitution,  in  which  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem  were  recognised  aa 
heads  of  the  church  universal  of  equal  rank  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  patriarchates  assigned  them.  The  first  place 
in  this  clerical  Pentarchy  was  claimed  by  the  Roman  see, 
which  ever  more  and  more  decidedly  strove  for  the  primacy 
pf  the  whole  church. 

1.  The  Patriarolial  Constitution. — Constantine  the  Great  divided  the 
whole  empire  into  four  prefectures  which  were  subdivided  into  dioceses, 
and  these  again  into  provinces.  Many  bishops  then  of  the  capitals  of 
these  dioceses,  especially  in  the  East,  under  the  title  of  Exarchs,  as- 
sumed a  rank  superior  to  that  of  the  metropolitans,  just  aa  these  had 
before  arrogated  a  rank  superior  to  that  of  provincial  bishops.  The  first 
(ecumenical  Council  at  Niciea  in  a.d.  325  (§  SO,  1)  affirmed  on  behalf  of 
the  bishops  of  the  three  most  prominent  Sedes  apostoliciB,  Eome,  Alexan. 
dria  and  Antioch,  that  their  supremacy  had  been  already  established  by 
old  custom.  The  so-called  second  oecumenical  Council  at  Constanti- 
nople in  A.D.  381  (§  60,  4)  exempted  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  jii 
ro  etviu  airiiv  viiw  'Piiiiijv  (since  a.d.  330),  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
metropolitan  of  Heraclea,  and  gave  him  the  first  rank  after  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  To  these  distinguished  prelates  there  was  given  the  title  of 
honour,  Patriarch,  which  formerly  had  been  given  to  all  bishops  ;  but  the 
Roman  bishops,  declining  to  take  common  rank  with  the  others,  refused 
the  title,  and  assumed  instead  the  exclusive  use  of  the  title  Papa,  Tliwas, 
which  had  also  been  previously  applied  to  all  of  episcopal  rank.  The 
fourth  oecumenical  Council  of  Chaloedon  in  a.d.  451,  in  the  28th  canon, 
ranked  the  patriarch  of  the  Eastern  capital  along  with  the  bishop  of 
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Borne,  granted  him  the  right  of  hearing  complaints  against  the  metro- 
politans of  all  dioceses  that  they  might  be  decided  at  an  endemic  Synod 
(§  43,  2),  and  as  an  equivalent  to  the  vast  dominions  of  his  Boman  ool- 
league,  gave  him  as  an  endowment  in  addition  to  his  own  patriarohol 
district,  the  three  complete  dioceses  of  Thrace,  Fontus  and  Asia.  The 
Exarchs  of  Heraolea  in  Thrace,  of  Neo-Cajsarea  in  Pontus,  and  of  Ephe- 
Bus  in  Asia,  thus  placed  under  him,  hearing  the  title  of  Arehbithops,  ip- 
XieirlffKOTroi,  formed  a  hierarchical  middle  rank  between  him  and  the 
metropolitans  of  these  dioceses,  without,  however,  any  strict  definition 
of  their  status  being  given,  so  that  their  preferential  rank  remained  un- 
certain and  gradually  fell  back  again  into  that  of  ordiuoiy  metropolitans. 
But  even  at  Niciea  in  A.D.  825  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  had  been  de- 
clared worthy  of  very  special  honour,  without,  however,  its  subordination 
under  the  Metropolitan  of  Oiesarea  being  disputed.  Founding  on  this, 
Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  in  the  3rd  oecumenical  Council  of  Ephesus  in  a.d. 
431  claimed  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  patriarch,  but  on  the  motion 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  was  refused.  He  then  applied  to  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  U.  who  by  an  edict  named  him  patriarch,  and  assigned  to 
him  all  Palestine  and  Arabia.  Maximus,  however,  patriarch  of  Autioch, 
who  was  thereby  deprived  of  part  of  his  diocese,  persisted  iu  protesting 
until  at  Chalcedon  in  a.d.  461  at  least  Phoenicia  and  Arabia  were  re- 
stored to  him. — Within  his  own  official  district  each  of  these  five  prelates 
exercised  supreme  spiritual  authority,  and  at  the  head  of  his  patriarchal 
Synod  decided  all  the  affairs  of  the  churches  within  the  bounds.  Still 
many  metropolitans,  especially  those  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  of  Milan, 
Aquileia  and  Bavenna  maintained  a  position,  as  AiTOK^<paXot,  indepen- 
dent of  any  superiority  of  patriarchate  or  exarchate.  Alongside  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  East  there  were  aiyKeWoi  as  councillors  and  assistants, 
and  at  the  imperial  court  they  were  represented  by  permanent  legates 
who  were  called  Apocrieiarianii.  From  the  Cth  century  the  Popes  of 
Borne  began  by  sending  them  the  pallium  to  confer  confirmation  of  rank 
upon  the  newly- elected  metropolitans  of  the  West,  who  were  called  in 
these  parts  Arehiepiacopi,  Arclibishojis.  The  patriorchs  meeting  as  a 
court  represented  the  unity  of  the  church  universal.  Without  tlioir 
consent  no  oeoumenical  Council  could  be  held,  nor  could  auj  di'ciaioii  be 
bindiug  on  the  whole  church. — But  first  Jerusalnni  in  ad.  (J37,  then 
Antioch  in  a.d.  688,  and  next  Alexandria  in  a.d.  IMO,  tell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Saracens. 

2.  The  Elvalry  between  Borne  and  Byzantinm. — From  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  in  a.d,  451  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  con* 
tinued  to  claim  equality  in  rank  and  authority  with  the  bishop  of  Borne. 
But  the  principle  upon  which  in  either  case  the  claims  to  the  primacy 
were  based  were  already  being  interpreted  strongly  in  favour  of  Borne. 
In  the  East  the  spiiitual  rank  of  the  bishoprics  was  determined  in  accord- 
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ince  with  the  political  rank  of  tho  cities  concerned.  Constantinople  was 
liho  residence  of  the  ruler  of  the  olKoviiinri,  consequently  its  bishop  was 
ecumenical  bishop.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  Old  Borne  still  ranked 
higher  than  the  New  Borne.  All  the  proud  memorieB  of  history  clus- 
tered round  the  capital  of  the  West.  From  Byzantium,  on  the  other 
hand,  dated  the  visible  decline,  the  threatened  overthrow  of  the  empire. 
Moreover  the  West  refused  even  to  admit  the  principle  itself.  Not  tlio 
will  of  the  emperor,  not  the  fortunes  of  the  empire,  ever  becoming  more 
and  more  deplorable,  should  determine  the  spiritual  rank  of  the  bishops, 
but  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  will  of  its  Divine  Founder  and 
Head.  Measured  by  this  standard  the  see  of  Constantinople  stood  not 
only  lower  than  those  of  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  but  even 
below  many  other  sees  which  though  they  scarcely  had  metropolitan 
rank,  could  yet  boast  of  apostoUo  origin.  Then,  Home  unquestionably 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  church,  for  here  had  lived,  confessed  and  suf- 
fered the  two  chief  apostles,  here  too  were  their  tombs  and  their  bones  ; 
yea,  still  further,  on  the  Boman  chair  had  Peter  sat  as  its  first  bishop 
(§  16,  1),  whom  the  Lord  Himself  had  called  to  the  primacy  of  the  Apna- 
tles  (§34,  8),  and  the  Boman  bishops  were  his  successors  and  heirs  of 
bis  privileges.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  nothing  to  depend 
npnn  but  his  nearness  to  the  court.  He  was  backed  up  and  supported 
by  the  court,  was  only  too  often  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  political  parties 
and  a  defender  of  heresies  which  had  the  imperial  favour.  The  case  for 
tho  Boman  bishop  was  incomparably  superior.  His  being  a  member  of 
the  West-Boman  empire,  k.j>.  395-476,  with  emperors  for  the  most  part 
weak  and  oppressed  on  all  sides  by  the  convulsions  caused  by  the  in- 
vasions of  the  barbarians,  secured  to  him  an  incomparably  greater  free- 
dom and  independence  of  action,  which  was  little,  if  at  all,  restricted  by 
the  Bngian  and  Ostrogoth  invaders  of  Italy,  ad.  476-536.  And  even  in 
AD.  636,  when  the  Byzantine  cm|jire  again  obtained  a  footing  in  Italy, 
and  held  out  with  difficulty  against  the  onslaught  of  the  Longobards  from 
A.I).  669  to  A.D.  752  within  ever  narrowing  limits,  the  court  could  only 
seldom  exercise  an  influence  upon  his  proceedings  or  punish  him  for  hia 
refusal  to  yield  by  removal,  imprisonment  or  exile.  And  while  the  East 
was  rent  by  a  variety  of  ecclesiastical  controversies,  in  which  sometimes 
the  one,  sometimes  the  other  party  prevailed,  the  West  under  the  direction 
of  Borne  almost  constantly  presented  the  picture  of  undisturbed  unity. 
The  ooutroversiaUsts  sought  the  mediating  judgment  of  Borne,  the  op- 
]iressed  sought  its  intercession  and  protection,  and  because  the  Boman 
bishops  almost  invariably  lent  the  weight  of  their  intellectual  nnd  moral 
iijflaence  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  right,  tho  party  in  whose  favour 
decision  was  given,  almost  certainly  at  last  prevailed.  Thus  Borne 
advanced  from  day  to  day  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world,  and  soon 
demanded  as  a  constant  right  what  personal  conlidence  or  pressure  of 
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eircura stances  had  won  for  it  in  particular  cases.  And  in  the  course  ol 
time  Borne  has  never  let  a  favourable  opportunity  slip,  never  failed  to 
hold  what  ouoe  was  gained  or  even  claimed  with  any  possibility  of  suc- 
cess. A  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  strict  hierarchical  pretensions  united 
all  parties  and  found  its  rallying  point  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  even 
incapable  and  characterless  popes  were  upborne  and  carried  through  b| 
means  of  this  idea.  Thus  Borne  advanced  with  firm  step  and  steady 
aim,  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition  and  resistance  continually  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  end  in  view.  The  East  could  at  last  hold  on 
and  save  its  ecclesiastical  Independence  only  by  a  complete  and  incur- 
able division  (§  67). 

§  46  B.    History  of  the  Eoman  Chair  and  its  Claims 

TO  THE   PrIMACT.I 

The  history  of  the  Roman  bishopric  during  the  first  three 
centuries  is  almost  wholly  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  legend 
which  is  only  occasionally  broken  by  a  gleam  of  historical 
light  (see  §  33,  3,  4,  5,  7;  §  35,  6;  §  37,  2;  §  40,  2;  §  41, 
1,  3).  Only  after  the  martyr  church  became  in  the  4th 
century  the  powerful  state  church  does  it  really  enter  itto 
the  field  of  regular  and  continuous  history.  And  now  also 
first  begins  that  striving  after  primaoy,  present  from  the 
earliest  times  among  its  bishops  and  inherited  from  the 
political  supremacy  of  "  eternal  Rome,"  to  be  prosecuted 
with  success  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  quarters.  Its 
history,  for  which  biographies  of  the  popes  down  to  the  end 
of  the  9th  century  in  the  so-called  Liber  pontificalis  (§  90,  6) 
are  most  instructive  sources,  certainly  always  in  need  c? 
critical  sifting  in  a  high  degree,  permits  therefore  and 
demands  for  our  purposes  at  this  point  earnest  and  close 
consideration. 

3.  From  Helcbiades  to  Jnlins  I.,  A.D.  310  to  A.1).  352. — At  the  time  when 
Constantino's  conversion  so  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  things 
Kelchiades  occupied  the  bishopric  of  Eome,  a.d.  810  to  a.d.  314.    Even 

>  Greenwood,   ■'  Cathedra  Petri :    Pol.  Hist,  of  Oreat  Latin  Palri 
archate  from  let  to  16th  cent,"    6  vols.    Loudon,  1856  ff. 
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in  A.D.  813  Constantine  conferred  on  him  aa  the  chief  bishop  of  the  Weat 
the  preaidency  of  a  clerical  commisaion  for  inquiry  into  the  Donatist 
schism  (§  63,  1).  Under  Sylvester  I.,  a.d.  314  to  a.d.  335,  the  Arian  con- 
troversy broke  out  (§  50),  in  which,  however,  he  laid  no  claim  to  be  an 
authority  on  either  aide.  That  by  his  legates,  Vitus  and  Vincentius,  he 
presided  at  the  first  OBOumenioal  Synod  at  Niciea  in  a.d.  325  ia  a  purely 
liomish  fabrication ;  no  contemporary  and  none  of  the  older  historiana 
know  anything  of  it.  On  account  of  the  rise  in  Egypt  of  the  Meletian 
schism  (§  41,  4)  the  6th  canon  of  the  Council  prescribes  that  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  "  iu  accordance  with  the  old  customs  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  Kgypt,  in  Libya  and  in  Pentapolis,  since  it  ia  also  according  to  old 
custom  for  the  bishop  of  Borne  to  have  such  jurisdiction,  as  also  the 
churches  in  Antiooh  and  in  the  other  provinces."  The  Council,  there- 
fore, as  ItuQnua  alao  and  the  oldeat  Latin  collection  of  canons,  the  so- 
called  Prisca,  understand  thia  canon,  maintaina  that  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  Homan  chair  extended  not  over  all  the  West  but  only 
over  the  ten  suhurbicarian  provinces  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Bome 
according  to  Constantino's  division,  i.e.  over  Middle  and  Southern  Italy, 
with  the  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica  and  Sicily.  The  bishop  of  Bome, 
however,  was  and  continued  by  the  wider  development  of  the  patriarchal 
constitution  the  sole  patriarch  in  all  the  Weat.  What  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  regard  himself  aa  the  one  patriarch  over  all  the  West  ? 
But,  even  as  the  only  sedes  apostolica  of  the  West,  Borne  had  already  for 
a  long  time  obtained  a  rank  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Nicene  canon. 
In  doubtful  cases  appUcation  was  made  from  all  quarters  of  the  West  to 
Bome  for  instruction  as  to  the  genuine  apostolic  tradition,  and  the  epis- 
tolary replies  to  such  questiona  assumed  even  in  the  4th  century  the  tone 
of  autlioritative  statements  of  the  truth,  epUtola  decretales.  But  down  to 
A.D.  344  it  was  never  attempted  to  claim  the  authority  of  Bome  over  the 
East  in  giving  validity  to  any  matter.  In  this  year,  however,  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances  obliged  the  Council  of  Sardica  (§  53,  2),  after  most 
of  the  Eastern  bishops  had  already  withdraivn,  to  agree  to  hand  over  to 
the  bishop  of  Bome,  Julius  I.,  a.d.  337-352,  aa  a  ateadfast  and  consistent 
confessor  of  the  orthodox  faith  in  this  age  of  ecclesiastical  wavering,  the 
right  of  receiving  appeals  from  condemued  bishops  throughout  the  em- 
pire, and  if  he  found  them  wcU  supported,  of  appointing  a  new  investiga- 
tion by  the  bishops  of  the  neighbouring  province.  But  this  decree  affected 
only  the  person  of  Julius  and  was  only  the  momentary  makeshift  of 
a  hard-pressed  minority.  It  therefore  attracted  no  attention  and  was 
Boon  forgotten,— only  Bome  forgot  it  not. 

4.  From  Liberios  to  Anastasius,  A.D.  352  to  A.D.  402. — Julius'  succeaaor 
Idberius,' Aj>.  352  to  a.i>.  866,  maintained  with  equal  steadfastueaa  as  his 

'  Helelo,  "  Hist,  of  Councils."    Vol.  ii.    Edin.,  1876,  pp.  231  fl.,  483  3. 
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predecessor  the  confession  of  the  orthodox  Nicene  faith,  and  waa  there- 
tore  banished  by  the  Emperor  Constantius  in  A.D.  355,  who  appointed  as 
his  successor  the  accommodating  deacon  Felix.  But  the  members  of  the 
church  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  contemptible  intruder,  who 
moreoyer  on  the  very  day  of  the  deportation  of  Liberius  had  solemnly 
sworn  with  the  whole  clergy  of  Bome  to  remain  faithful  to  the  exiled 
bishop.  He  succeeded  indeed  in  drawing  oyer  to  himself  a  considerable 
number  of  the  clergy.  The  people,  however,  continued  unfalteringly 
true  to  their  banished  bishop,  and  even  after  he  had  in  A.s.  358  by  sign- 
ing a  heretical  creed  (§  50,  3)  obtained  permission  to  return,  they  received 
him  again  with  unfeigned  joy.  It  was  the  emperor's  wish  that  Liberius 
and  Felix  should  jointly  preside  over  the  Boman  church.  But  Felix  was 
driven  away  by  the  people  and  could  not  again  secure  a  footing  among 
them.  Liberius,  who  henceforth  held  his  position  in  Bome  as  a  Nicsean, 
amnestied  those  of  the  clergy  who  had  fallen  away.  But  the  schism 
occasioned  thereby  in  the  church  of  Bome  broke  out  with  great  violence 
after  his  death.  A  rigorist  minority  repudiated  Damagns  I.,  a.d.  366  to 
A.D.  384,  who  had  been  chosen  as  his  successor  by  the  majority,  because 
he  too  at  an  earlier  date  had  belonged  to  the  oath-breaking  party  of 
Felix.  This  minority  elected  Ursinus  as  anti-bishop.  Over  this  there 
were  contentions  that  led  to  bloodshed.  The  party  of  Damasus  attacked 
the  church  of  Ursinus  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  corpses  were 
carried  out.  Yalentinian  III.  now  exiled  Ursinus,  and  Gratian  in  a.d. 
378  by  an  edict  conferred  upon  Damasus  the  right  of  giving  decision 
without  appeal  as  party  and  judge  in  one  person  against  all  bishops  and 
clergy  involved  in  the  schism.  In  consequence  of  this  victory  of  Damasus 
as  partisan  of  Felix  there  was  now  formed  in  Bome  a  tradition  which  has 
passed  over  into  the  lists  of  the  popes  and  the  martyrologies,  in  which 
Liberius  figures  as  the  adherent  of  a  heretical  emperor  and  a  bloody 
persecutor  of  the  true  Nicene  faith  and  Felix  n.  as  the  legitimate  pope. 
He  is  also  confounded  with  the  martyr  Felix  who  suffered  under  Maxi- 
mian  and  was  celebrated  in  song  by  Panlinus  Nolauns,  and  is  thus 
represented  as  a  holy  martyr.*  To  the  pontificate  of  Siricins,  i.D.  384 
to  A.D.  393,  the  western  church  is  indebted  for  the  oldest  extant  papal 
decretals  dating  from  a.d.  385  which  contain  a  reply  to  various  questions 
of  the  Spanish  bishop  couched  quite  in  the  hierarchical  form  and  insist- 
ing in  strong  terms  upon  the  binding  obligation  of  clerical  celibacy. 
Subsequently  the  same  pope,  burdened  with  "  the  care  of  all  the 
churches,"  feels  himself  obliged  to  issue  an  encyclical  to  all  the  churches 
of  the  West,  denouncing  the  frequent  neglect  of  existing  eoolesiastical 
laws.    In  the  Origenist  controversy  between  Jerome  and  Bufinus  (§  61, 

>  Comp.  DoUinger, "  Fables  Bespecting  the  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
Loud.,  1871. 
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2)  he  favoured  the  latter  ;  whereas  his  successor.  Anastasins,  a.d.  3yS 
to  A.D.  4C>0.  look  the  side  of  Jerome. 

5.  From  Innocent  I.  to  Zosimns,  AJ).  402  to  AJ).  418.— In  o 'nsoquence 
of  tlie  partition  of  the  empire  into  an  tastern  and  a  western  division  in 
.K.D.  361^comp.  ^42,  4;,  lie  clalmsof  the  Boman  chair  to  ecclesiastical 
sapremacyover  the  whole  .if  the  West  were  not  on'.v  confirmed  but  also 
verv  considerably  extended.  For  bythispart-tion  the  western  half  of 
the  empire  indnded  not  only  those  countries  which  hadprevions'y  heen 
rrtkoned  western,  namely,  Africa,  Spain,  Britain,  Gatil  aiid  Iialy.  hut 
also  the  prefectme  of  Dlyiicnm  ^G^eece,  Thessaly,  Macedonia.  Dalmatia, 
Pannouia,  Mcpsia,  Dacia)  with  ii,s  capital  Tbessaioniea,  and  thus  et^enta 
played  into  the  hands  of  those  who  pressed  the  patriarcliical  claima  of 
Borne.  Even  vheu  in  Aa>.  379  Eastern  Fiiyria  (ilaoedouia.  il  esia  and 
Dacia)  was  attached  to  the  Eastern  empire,  the  Boman  bishops  continued 
BtUl  to  regard  it  as  belouging  to  their  patriarchal  domain  These  claima 
were  advanced  with  special  emphasis  and  with  corresponding  success  by 
Innocent  L,  aj>.  402  to  aj).  417.  When  in  i.D.  402  he  intimated  to  the 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica  his  elevation  to  the  chair,  he  at  the  same 
time  transferred  to  h\m  as  his  representative  the  oversight  of  all  the 
JUyiian  provinces,  and  to  his  successor,  in  aj>.  412,  he  sent  a  formal 
document  of  installation  as  Boman  vicar.  Xot  only  did  he  apply  to  the 
Boman  chair  that  canon  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  which  had  referred 
only  to  the  pers<ai  of  Julius,  but  in  a  decretal  to  a  Gallic  bishop  he 
extended  also  the  clearly  cireimiscribed  right  of  appeal  on  the  part  of 
eondemned  bishops  into  an  obligation  to  submit  all  "  eawsa  majores  **  to 
the  deosion  of  the  apostolic  see.  From  A  friea  a  CarthaginiBn  Synod  in 
AJ>.  401  sent  messengers  to  Borne  in  order  to  secure  its  intercession  with 
the  emperor  to  put  down  the  Donatista.  From  the  East  Theophilus  of 
Alexandria  and  Ghrysostom  of  Constantinople  solicited  the  weighty  in- 
fluence of  Borne  in  the  Origeni-t  ctntroversy  (|  51.  3) ;  and  Alexander  of 
Antioeh  (§  50, 8)  expresses  the  proud  satisfaction  he  had,  as  only  Western 
hishops  had  done  before,  in  asking  the  Boman  bishop's  advice  on  various 
constitutional  and  disciplinary  masters.  During  the  Pelagian  controversy 
(§  53,  4)  the  Palestinian  Synod  at  Diospolis  in  aj>.  415  interceded  with 
the  Pope  in  &toiit  of  Pelagins  accised  of  heresy  in  Africa ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  African  Synods  of  Mileve  and  Carthage  in  aj>.  416  besi^;ed  him 
Tith  the  demand  to  give  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  their  con- 
demnation of  ihe  heretic  He  took  the  side  of  the  Anti-Pelagians,  and 
Augustine  could  shower  upon  the  heretics  the  pregnant  words:  Boma 
loctHa  .  .  .  eaasafinita. — The  higher  the  authority  of  the  Boman  chair 
rose  imder  Innocent,  all  the  more  painful  to  Bome  must  the  himiiliation 
have  been,  which  bis  successor  Zosimus,  a^-D.  417-418,  called  down  upon 
it,  when  he,  in  opposition  to  bis  predecessor,  took  the  part  of  Pelagiua 
and  his  companion  Codestins,  and  addressed  bitter  reproaches  to  the 
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Airioana  for  their  treatment  of  him,  bnt  afterwards  in  eonBeqnenee  ol 
their  vigorons  lemonstrances  and  the  interference  of  the  emperor  Eonorini 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  previous  judgment  and  formally  to  condemn 
his  quondam  protegd.  And  when  a  deposed  presbyter  of  Africa,  Apiarius, 
sought  refuge  in  Borne,  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  a.d.  118,  in  which 
Augustine  also  took  part,  made  this  an  excuse  tor  forbidding  under  threat 
of  excommunication  any  appeal  ad  trammarina  judicia.  Zosimus  indeed 
appealed  to  the  canon  of  the  Sardican  Synod,  which  ho  quoted  as  Kicene ; 
but  the  Africans,  to  whom  that  canon  was  quite  unknown,  only  said  that 
on  this  matter  they  must  make  inquiries  among  the  Kaatern  churches.' 

6.  From  Boniface  I.  to  Sixtus  III.,  A.D.  419  to  A  J>.  140.— After  the 
death  of  Zosimus,  26th  Dec,  118,  a  minority  of  the  clergy  and  the  people, 
by  the  hasty  election  and  ordination  of  the  deacon  Enlalius,  anticipated 
the  action  of  the  majority  who  chose  the  presbyter  Boniface.  The  re- 
commendation of  the  city  prefect  Symmaohus  secured  for  the  former  the 
recognition  of  the  Emperor  Honorius ;  but  the  determined  remonstrance 
of  the  majority  moved  him  to  convene  a  Synod  at  Bavenna  in  a.d.  119 
for  a  final  settlement  of  the  dispute.  When  the  bishops  there  assembled 
could  not  agree,  he  called  a  new  Synod  to  meet  at  Spoleto  at  the  approach- 
ing Easter  festival,  and  ordered,  so  as  to  make  an  end  of  disturbances 
and  tumults  in  the  city,  that  both  rivals  should  quit  Borne  until  a  doci- 
sion  had  been  reached.  Eulalius,  however,  did  not  regard  the  injunction 
but  pushed  his  way  by  force  of  arms  into  the  city.  The  Emperor  now 
banished  him  from  Bome  on  pain  of  death,  and  at  Spoleto  the  bishops 
decided  in  consequence  of  the  moderation  he  had  shown,  to  recognise 
Boniface  I.,  a.d.  119  to  a.d.  122,  as  bishop  of  Bome.  His  successor  was 
Coelestine  I.,  a.d.  122  to  a.d.  132.  Apiarius,  who  .meanwhile,  because  he 
professed  repentance  and  besought  forgiveness,  had  been  restored,  began 
anew  to  offend,  was  again  deposed,  and  again  obtained  protection  and 
encouragement  at  Bome.  Bat  an  African  Synod  at  Carthage  energeti- 
cally protested  against  Coelestine's  interference,  charging  him  with  having 
often  referred  to  a  Nicene  canon  warranting  the  right  of  appeal  to  Bom* 
which  the  most  diligent  inquiries  among  the  churches  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria  and  Antioch,  had  failed  to  discover.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Kestorian  controversy  (§  62,  3)  two  opponents  again  sued  for  the  favour 
of  the  Boman  league  ;  first  of  all,  Nestorius  of  Constantinople,  because 
he  professed  to  have  given  particular  information  about  the  Pelagian- 
minded  bishops  driven  from  Italy  who  sought  refuge  in  Constantinople 
(§  63, 1)  and  had  immediately  made  a  communication  about  the  error  of 
confounding  the  two  natures  of  Christ  which  had  recently  sprung  up  in  the 
East.  The  brotherly  tone  of  this  writing,  free  from  any  idea  of  subordi- 
nation, found  no  response  at  Bome.    The  letters  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria 

I  Milman,  "  Latin  Christianity."    Vol.  L 
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proved  more  acceptable,  filled  aa  they  were  with  cringing  flatteries  of  the 
Roman  chair  and  venomouB  invectives  against  the  Constantinopolitan 
see  and  its  oooapier.  Ccelestine  unreservedly  took  the  side  of  Cyril, 
commanded  NestoriuB  under  threat  of  deposition  and  excommunication 
within  ten  days  to  present  to  a  Boman  Synod,  a.d.  420,  a  written  retrac- 
tation, and  remitted  to  Cyril  the  carrying  out  of  this  judgment.  To  hii 
legates  at  the  Council  of  Ephesns,  a.d.  431,  he  gave  the  instructions; 
ductoritatem  ledisapostolicce  ctistodire  debere  mandamus.  .  ,  .  Addis- 
ceptationem  si  fuerit  ventmn,  vos  de  eorum  scntentiis  judicare  debetis,  non 
eubire  certamen.  The  OouncU  decided  precisely  according  to  Coelestine'g 
wish.  The  proud  Alexandrian  patriarch  had  recognised  Borne  as  the 
highest  court  of  appeal ;  a  Western  educated  at  Bome,  named  MaximiAO, 
thoroughly  submissive  to  Ccelestine,  was,  with  the  pope's  hearty  approval, 
raised  to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Constantinople  as  successor  of  the  <Kpoged 
Nestorius;  only  John  of  Antioch  opposed  the  decision.  Ccelnstine'* 
successor  Sixtns  m.,  a.d.  432  to  a.d.  440,  could  already  boast  in  a.d.  i'dd 
that  ho  had  put  himself  superior  to  the  decrees  of  the  Couucil,  and  In  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  dedicated  a  beautiful  church  newly  bmlt  to 
the  mother  of  God,  now  called  S.  Maria  Maggiore.' 

7.  From  Leo  the  Great  to  Simplicins,  A.D.  440  to  A.D.  483. — ^Leo  I.,  a.d. 
440  to  A.D.  461  (comp.  §  47,  22),  unquestionably  up  to  that  date  the 
greatest  of  all  the  occupants  of  the  Boman  chair,  was  also  the  most 
powerful,  the  worthiest  and  most  successful  vindicator  of  its  authority 
in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West ;  indeed  he  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
perly the  founder  of  the  Boman  papacy  as  a  universal  episcopate  with 
the  full  sanction  of  the  civU  power.  Even  the  Western  Fathers  of  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries,  such  as  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
as  also  Innocent  I.,  had  still  interpreted  the  irirpa  of  Matt.  xvi.  18  partly 
of  the  confession  of  Peter,  partly  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  First  in  the 
time  of  Ccelestine  an  attempt  was  made  to  refer  it  to  the  person  of  Peter. 
The  legates  of  Ccelestine  at  the  Council  of  Kphosus  in  a.d.  431  had  said  : 
SoTH,  ittts  rov  vvv  Kal  del  h  Tott  adrou  fiiaS^^ois  KoX  ^  Kal  Si/cd^t.  Thus 
they  claimed  universal  primacy  as  of  immediately  Divine  authority. 
Leo  I.  adopted  this  view  with  all  his  eouI.  In  the  most  determined  and 
persistent  way  he  carried  it  out  in  the  West ;  then  next  in  proconsular 
Africa  which  had  so  energetically  protested  in  the  times  of  Innocent  and 
Ccelestine  against  Bomish  pretensions.  When  news  came  to  him  of 
various  improprietiea  spreading  there,  he  sent  a  legate  to  investigate,  ai.d 
in  consequence  of  his  report  addressed  severe  censures  which  were  suii- 
mitted  to  without  opposition.  The  right  of  African  clerics  to  appeal  to 
Bome  was  also  henceforth  unchallenged.    In  Gaul,  however,  Leo  had 

>  Bright,  "  Hist,  of  Church  from  a.d.  813-461."  2  ed.  Cambr.,1869. 
Milman,  '*  Latin  Christianity."    Vol.  i. 
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still  to  maintain  a  hard  struggle  with  Hilary,  archbishop  of  Arlea,  who, 
ariogating  to  himself  the  right  of  a  primacy  of  Gaul,  had  deposed  Celedo- 
nius,  bishop  of  Besontio,  Besanion.  But  Leo  took  up  his  case  and  had 
him  vindicated  and  restored  by  a  Boman  Synod.  Hilary,  who  came 
himself  to  Borne,  defied  the  Pope,  escaped  threateued  imprisonment  by 
secret  flight,  and  was  then  deprived  of .  his  metropolitan  rights.  At  the 
same  time,  in  a.d.  445,  Leo  obtained  from  the  young  Emperor  of  the  West, 
Valentinian  III.,  a  civil  enactment  which  made  every  sort  of  resistance 
to  the  divinely  established  universal  primacy  of  the  Boman  see  an  act  ol 
high  treason. — In  the  East,  too,  Leo  gained  a  higher  position  than  had 
ever  before  been  accorded  to  Borne  on  account  of  his  moderation  in  the 
Kutychian  controversy  (§  52,  4).  Once  again  was  Bome  called  in  to 
mediate  between  the  two  conflicting  parties.  At  the  Bobber-Synod  ol 
Ephesua  in  ad.  449,  under  the  presidency  of  the  tyrannical  Dioscurus  of 
Alexandria,  the  legates  of  Leo  were  not,  indeed,  allowed  to  speak.  But  at 
the  next  cecumenical  Council  at  Chalcedon  in  a,d.  451  his  doctrine  won 
a  brilhant  victory  ;  even  here,  however,  much  objection  was  raised  to  his 
hierarchical  pretensions.  He  demanded  from  the  first  the  presidency  for 
Ms  legates,  which,  however,  was  assigned  not  to  them,  but  to  the  imperial 
commissioners.  The  demand,  too,  for  the  expulsion  of  Dioscurus  from 
the  Synod,  because  he  dared  Syrwduin  facere  sine  auctoritate  sedii  apos- 
tolicee,  quod  numquam  licuit,  numqwim  factum  est,  did  not,  at  first  at 
least,  receive  the  answer  required.  When,  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  legates  the  question  of  the  relative  ranks  of  the  patriarchs 
was  dealt  with,  they  withdrew  from  the  session  and  subsequently  pro- 
tested against  the  28th  canon  agreed  upon  at  that  session  with  a  reference 
to  the  6th  Nicene  canon  which  in  the  Boman  translation,  i.e.  forgery, 
began  with  the  words :  Ecclesia  Romano,  semper  Jiabuit  primatum.  Bat 
the  Council  sent  the  Acts  with  a  dutiful  report  to  Bume  for  confirmation, 
whereupon  Leo  strictly  repudiated  the  28th  canon,  threatening  the 
church  of  Constantinople  with  excommanication,  and  so  finally  gained 
his  point.  The  emperor  annulled  it  in  a.d.  454,  and  Anatolius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  was  obliged  to  write  a  humble  letter  to  Leo  acquiesc- 
ing in  its  erasure ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  successor  from  always 
maintaining  its  validity  (§  63,  2). — When  the  wild  hordes  of  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns,  spread  terror  and  consternation  by  their  approach,  Leo's 
priestly  form  appeared  before  him  as  a  messenger  of  God,  and  saved  Bome 
and  Italy  from  destruction.  Less  successful  was  his  priestly  intercession 
with  the  Arian  Vandal  chief  Genserio,  whose  army  in  a.d.  455  plundered, 
bnmt  and  murdered  throughout  Bome  for  fourteen  days  ;  but  all  the  more 
strikingly  after  his  withdrawal  did  the  pope's  ability  display  itself  in 
restoring  comfort  and  order  amid  scenes  of  unutterable  destitution  and 
confusion. 
8.  from  Felix  m.  to  Boniface  II.,  A.D.  483  to  A.D.  632.— Under  Iieo'i 
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leoond  saccesflor,  the  Eugian  or  Soyrrian  Odoaeer  put  an  end  to  the 
West-Roman  empire  in  a,d.  476  {§  76,  6).  As  to  the  enactments  of  the 
Roman  state,  although  himself  an  Ariau,  after  seventeen  years  of  a  wise 
rule  he  left  nntouched  the  orthodox  Roman  church,  and  the  Roman 
bishops  could  under  him,  as  under  his  successor,  the  Ostrogoth  Theodorio, 
also  an  Arian,  from  a.d.  493  to  a.d.  626,  more  freely  exercise  their 
eoolesiastical  functions  than  under  the  previous  government,  all  the 
more  as  neither  of  these  rulers  resided  in  Rome  but  in  Ravenna.  Pope 
felix  III.,  A.D.  483  to  A.D.  492,  in  opposition  to  the  Byzantine  eccleuiaB- 
tical  policy,  which  by  means  of  the  imperial  authority  had  for  quite  a 
hundred  years  retarded  the  development  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  (§  52. 
6),  began  a  schism  lasting  for  thirty-five  years  between  East  and  West, 
from  A.D.  484  to  a.d.  619,  which  no  suspicion  of  disloyal  combination 
with  the  Western  rulers  can  account  for.  On  the  appointment  of  Felix 
III.  Odoaeer  assumed  the  right  of  confirming  all  elections  of  Popes,  just 
as  previously  the  West  Roman  emperors  had  claimed,  and  Rome  sub- 
mitted without  resistance.  The  Gothic  kings,  too,  maintained  this  right. 
— Qelaslus  I.,  a.d.  492  to  a.d.  496  (oomp.  §  47,  22),  ventured  before  the 
Emperor  Anastasius  I.,  in  a.d.  403,  to  indicate  the  relation  of  Sacerdotium 
and  Imperium  according  to  the  Roman  conception,  which  already  exhibits 
in  its  infant  stage  of  development  the  mediseval  theory  of  the  two  swords 
(§  110,  1)  and  the  favourite  analogy  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  (§  96,  9). 
His  peaceable  successor  Anastasius  II ,  a.d.  496  to  a.d.  498,  entered  into 
negotiations  for  peace  with  the  Byzantine  court ;  but  a  number  of  Roman 
fanatics  wished  on  this  account  to  have  him  cast  out  of  the  communion 
of  the  church,  and  saw  in  his  early  death  a  judgment  of  heaven  upon 
his  conduct.  He  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  a  heretic,  and  as  such 
even  Dante  consigns  him  to  a  place  in  hell.  After  his  death  there  was 
B  disputed  election  between  Symmachus,  a.d.  498  to  a.d.  514,  and  Lau- 
lentiuB.  The  schism  soon  degenerated  into  the  wildest  civil  war,  in 
which  blood  was  shed  in  the  churches  and  in  the  streets.  Theodorio 
decided  for  Symmaohus  as  the  choice  of  the  majority  and  the  first 
ordained,  but  his  opponents  then  charged  him  before  the  king  as  guilty 
of  the  gravest  crimes.  To  investigate  the  charges  brought  against  the 
bishop  the  king  now  convened  at  Rome  a  Synod  of  all  the  Italian  bishops, 
Syvodut  palmarit  of  a.d.  602,  so  called  from  the  porch  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  adorned  with  palms,  where  it  first  met.  As  Symmaohus  on  his 
way  to  it  was  met  by  a  wild  mob  of  his  opponents  and  only  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life,  Theodoric  insisted  no  longer  on  a  regular  proof 
of  the  charges  against  him.  The  bishops  without  any  investigation 
freely  proclaimed  him  their  pope,  and  th»  deacon  Eunodius  of  Pavia, 
knovm  also  as  a  hymn  writer,  commissioned  by  them  to  make  an 
apology  for  their  procedure,  laid  down  the  ptoposition  that  the  pope  who 
himself  is  jadge  over  all,  cannot  be  judgei)>  pf  any  man.    Bloody  street 
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fiRhts  between  the  two  parties,  however,  still  continued  by  day  and 
night.  Symmachus'  Buccessor  Hormisdas,  a.d.  514  to  a.d.  523,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Byzantine  conit,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  winning  back  of  Italy,  seeking  for  reooucihation  with  the  Western 
church,  and  in  a.d.  519  submitting  to  the  humbling  conditions  of  re- 
storation to  church  fellowship  offered  by  the  pope.  A  sharp  edict  of  the 
West  Boman  emperor  Justin  LL  against  the  Arians  of  his  empire  caused 
Theodoric  to  send  an  embassy  in  their  favour  to  Constantinople,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  John  I.,  a.d.  523  to  a.d.  526,  with  a  threat  of  re- 
prisals. The  pope,  however,  seems  rather  to  have  utilized  his  journey 
for  intrigues  against  the  Italian  government  of  the  Goths,  for  after  hia 
return  Theodoric  caused  him  to  be  cast  into  prison,  in  which  he  died. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Felix  IT.  a.d.  526  to  a.d.  530,  after  whose  death 
the  election  was  again  disputed  by  two  rivals.  This  schism,  however, 
was  only  of  short  duration,  since  Dioscurus,  the  choice  of  the  majority, 
died  during  the  next  mouth.  His  rival  Boniface  II.,  a.d.  530  to  a.d.  532, 
a  Goth  by  birth  and  favoured  by  the  Ostrogoth  government,  applied 
himself  with  extreme  severity  to  put  down  the  opposing  party. 

9.  From  John  II.  to  Felag^ns  II.,  A.D.  532  to  A.D.  590.— Meanwhile 
Justinian  I.  had  been  raised  to  the  Byzantine  throne,  and  his  long  reign 
from  A.D.  527  to  a.d.  565,  was  in  many  ways  a  momentous  one  for  the 
fortunes  of  the  Boman  bishopric.  The  reconquest  of  Italy,  from  a.d. 
536  to  A.D.  553,  by  his  generals  Belisarius  and  Narses,  and  the  snb- 
Bequent  founding  of  the  Exarchate  at  Bavenna  in  a.d.  567,  at  the  head 
of  which  a  representative  of  the  emperor,  a  so-called  Boman  patrician 
stood,  freed  the  pope  indeed  from  the  control  of  the  Arian  Ostrogoths 
which  since  the  restoration  of  ecolesiaslical  fellowship  with  the  East  had 
become  oppressive,  but  it  brought  them  into  a  new  and  much  more 
Beribus  dependence.  For  Justinian  and  his  successors  demanded  from 
the  Boman  bishops  as  well  as  from  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  un- 
conditional obedience.— Agapetns  I.,  ad.  535  to  a.d.  536,  sent  as  peace- 
maker by  the  Goths  to  Constantinople,  escaped  the  fate  of  John  I.  per- 
haps just  because  he  suddenly  died  there.  Under  his  successor  Silvering, 
A.D.  536  to  A.D.  537,  Belisarius,  in  December,  a.d.  536,  made  his  entry 
into  Borne,  and  in  the  March  following  he  deposed  the  pope  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  banishment.  This  he  did  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Empress  Theodora  whose  machinations  in  favour  of  Monophysitism  bad 
been  ahceady  felt  by  Agapetus.  Theodora  had  already  designated  the 
wretched  Tigilias,  a.d.  637  to  a.d.  655,  as  his  successor.  He  had  pur- 
chased her  favour  by  the  promise  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  and 
acquiescence  in  the  condemnation  of  the  so-called  three  chapters  (§  62, 
6)  so  eagerly  desired  by  her.  Owing  to  his  cowardliness  and  want  of 
character  Africa,  North  Italy  and  Illyria  shook  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
Boman  see  and  maintained  their  independence  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
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tury.  Tuiritied  by  this  disaster  he  partly  retracted  his  earlier  agreement 
with  the  empress,  and  Justinian  sent  him  into  exile.  He  submitted 
unconditionally  and  was  forgiven,  but  died  before  reaching  Borne. 
Pelagins  I.,  a.d.  555  to  a.d.  660,  also  a  creature  of  Theodora,  subscribed 
the  agreement  and  so  confirmed  the  Western  schism  which  Gregory  the 
Great  lirst  succeeded  in  overcoming.— The  fantastic  attempt  of  Juetioinn 
to  raise  his  obscure  birthplace  Tauresium,  the  modern  Bulgarian 
Aohrida,  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolis  as  Jnstinianopolia  or  Prima 
Jusliniana,  and  its  bishop  to  the  rank  of  patriarch  with  Eastern  lUjiia 
as  his  patriarchate,  proved,  notwithstanding  the  consent  of  Vigilias,  a 
still-bi  m  child. 

10.  From  Gregory  L  to  Boniface  V.,  A.D.  590  to  AJ).  625.- After  the 
papal  chair  had  been  held  by  three  insignificant  popes  in  succession 
Gregory  the  Great,  a.d.  590  to  a.d.  604  (comp.  §  47,  22),  was  raised  to  the 
Apostolic  see,  the  greatest,  most  capable,  noblest,  most  pious  and  most 
superstitious  in  the  whole  long  series  of  popes.  Ho  took  the  helm  of  the 
church  at  a  time  when  Italy  was  reduced  to  the  most  terrible  destitution 
by  the  savage  and  ruthless  devastations  of  the  Arian  Longobards  lasting 
over  twenty  years  (§  76,  8),  and  neither  the  emperor  nor  his  exarch  at 
Baveuna  had  the  means  of  affording  help.  Gregory  could  not  allow 
Italy  and  the  church  to  perish  utterly  under  these  desperate  circum- 
stauces,  and  so  was  compelled  to  assume  the  functions  of  civil  authority. 
When  the  Longobards  iu  a.d.  593  oppressed  Bome  to  the  uttermost 
there  remained  nothing  for  him  bat  to  purchase  their  withdrawal  with 
the  treasures  of  the  church,  and  the  peace  finally  concluded  with  them 
iu  A.D.  599  was  his  and  not  the  exarch's  work.  The  exceedingly  rich 
possessions  of  lands  and  goods,  the  so-called  Patrimanium  Petri,  extend- 
lag  throu^hont  all  Italy  and  the  islands,  brought  him  the  authority  of 
a  powerful  secular  prince  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Boman  duchy, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  rank  of  the  exarch  himself  was  insignifi- 
cant. The  Longobards  too  treated  with  liim  as  an  independent  pchtical 
power.  Gregory,  therefore,  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  first  fouuder 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  on  Italian  soil.  Bat  all  this  as 
we  can  easily  understand  provoked  no  small  dislike  of  the  pope  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  was  angry  with  the  Emperor 
Maurice  because  he  gave  no  consideration  to  his  demand  that  the 
patriarch,  Johannes  Jejunator,  sLould  be  prohibited  from  assuming  the 
title  'EirUrKoros  otKov/iepiKos.  Gregory's  own  position  in  regard  to  the 
primacy  appears  from  his  Epistles.  He  writes  to  the  bishop  of  Syracuse : 
Si  qua  culpa  in  episcopis  iiivenilur,  nescio,  quis  Sedi  apostolica  lubjectiu 
non  $it;  cum  vera  culpa  non  i-xistit,  omnet  secundum  rationem  humilitatit 
aquaUs  $unt.  And  with  this  reservation  it  was  certainly  meant  when 
he,  in  a  letter  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  had  addressed  him  aa 
"  Vniverialis  Papa,"  most  distinctly  refused  this  title  and  readily  con- 
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ceded  to  the  Alexandrian  as  well  as  to  the  Antiochean  see,  as  ol  Fetriue 
origin  (the  Antiochean  directly,  §  16,  1;  the  Alexandrian  indirectly 
through  Mark,  §  16,  4),  equal  rank  and  dignity  with  that  of  Borne;  and 
when  he  denounced  as  an  anti-Christ  every  bishop  who  would  raise  him- 
self above  his  fellow  bishops.  Thus  he  compared  Johannes  Jejunator 
to  Lucifer  who  wished  to  exalt  himself  above  all  the  angels.  Gregory, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  proud  humility  styled  himself,  as  all  subsequent 
popes  have  done.  Serous  servorum  Dei.  When  he  extolled  the  Prankish 
Jezebel  Brunhilda  (§  77,  7),  who  had  besought  him  to  send  her  relics  and 
at  another  time  a  pallium  for  a  bishop,  as  an  exemplary  pious  Christian 
woman  and  a  wise  ruler,  he  may,  owing  to  the  defective  communication 
between  Bome  and  Gaul,  have  had  no  authentic  information  about  her 
doings  and  disposition.  The  memory  of  the  otherwise  noble-minded 
pope  is  more  seriously  a&ected  by  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the 
emperor  Fhocas,  a.d.  602  to  a.d.  610,  the  murderer  of  the  noble  and  just 
emperor  Maurice,  whom  he  congratulates  upon  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  and  makes  aU  the  angelic  choirs  of  heaven  and  all  tongues  on 
earth  break  forth  in  jubilees  and  hymns  of  thanksgiving ;  but  even  here 
again,  when  he  thus  wrote,  the  news  of  his  iniquities, — ^not  only  the 
slaughter  of  the  emperor,  but  also  of  his  queen,  his  five  sons  and  three 
daughters,  etc.,  by  which  this  demon  in  human  form  cut  his  way  to  the 
throne, — ^may  not  have  been  known  to  birn  in  their  full  extent. — ^Fhocas, 
however,  showed  himself  duly  thankful,  for  at  the  request  of  pope 
Boniface  III,,  a.d.  606  to  a.d.  607,  he  refused  to  allow  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  to  assume  the  title  of  Universal  bishop,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  formally  acknowledged  the  chair  of  Peter  at  Bome  as 
Caput  omnium  ecclesiarum.  To  the  next  pope  Boniface  IT.,  A.D.  608  to 
A.D.  616,  he  presented  the  beautiful  Pantheon  at  Bome,  which  from  being 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  to  all  the 
gods,  he  turned  into  a  church  of  the  mother  of  God  and  of  all  the 
martyrs. 

11.  From  Honorins  I.  to  Gregory  III.,  A.D.  626  to  A.D.  741.— For  almost 
fifty  years,  from  a.d.  633  under  Honorius  I.,  a,d.  625  to  a.d.  638,  the  third 
successor  of  Boniface  IV.,  the  Monothelite  controversy  (§  62, 8)  continued 
its  disastrous  course.  Honorius,  a  pious  and  peace-loving  man,  had 
seen  nothing  objectionable  in  this  attempt  of  the  Emperor  Heraclios 
(a.d.  611  to  A.D.  641)  to  win  the  numerous  MonophysiteB  back  to  the 
unity  of  the  church  by  the  concession  of  one  will  in  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  and  was  prepared  to  co-operate  in  the  work.  But  the  oonvio- 
tion  grew  more  and  more  strong  that  the  doctrine  proposed  in  the 
interests  of  peace  was  itself  heretical.  All  subsequent  bishops  of  Bome 
therefore  unanimously  condemned  as  an  accursed  heresy  (§  62,  9),  what 
their  predecessor  Honorins  had  agreed  to  and  confessed.  This  explains 
bow  the  exarch  of  Bavenna  delayed  (or  more  than  a  year  the  oonfirma- 
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tion  of  the  election  of  the  next  pope,  Severinua,  a.d.  638  to  a.d.  640,  and 
granted  it  only  in  a.d.  640  as  amends  for  his  wholesale  plundering  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Roman  ohuroh  to  supply  his  own  financial  deficien- 
cies. In  the  time  of  Martin  I.,  a.d.  649  to  a.d.  653,  the  Emperor  Con- 
Etans  II.,  A.D.  642  to  a.d.  668,  sought  to  make  an  end  of  the  bitter 
ooatroversy  by  the  strict  prohibition  of  any  statement  as  to  one  will  or 
two  wills.  The  determined  pope  had  to  suffer  for  his  opposition  by 
severe  imprisonment  and  still  more  trying  banishment,  in  which  he 
suffered  from  hunger  and  other  miseries  (a.d.  655).  The  new  emperor 
Con^tantinus  Pogonnatus,  a.d.  668  to  a.d.  685,  finally  recognised  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  securing  reconciliation  with  the  West.  In 
a.d.  680,  he  convened  an  cecumeuical  CounoU  at  Constantinople  at 
which  the  legates  of  the  pope  Agatho,  a.d.  678  to  a.d.  682,  the  fifth  suc- 
cessor of  Martin  I.,  once  more  prescribed  to  the  Greeks  what  should 
henceforth  be  regarded  throughout  the  whole  empire  as  the  orthodox 
faith.  The  Council  sent  its  Acts  to  Borne  with  the  request  that  they 
might  be  confirmed,  which  Agatho's  successor,  Leo  11.,  a.d.  682  to  A.D. 
683,  did,  notwithstanding  the  condemnation  therein  very  pointedly 
expressed  of  the  heretical  pope  Honorius,  which  indeed  he  explicitly 
approved. — Once  again  in  a.d.  686,  the  Boman  church  was  threatened 
with  a  schism  by  a  double  election  to  the  papal  chair.  This,  however, 
was  averted  by  the  opposing  electors,  lay  and  clerical,  agreeing  to  set 
aside  both  candidates  and  uniting  together  in  the  election  of  the  Thracian 
Conon,  A.D.  686  to  a.d.  687.  Precisely  the  same  thing  happened  with  a 
similar  result  on  the  death  of  Conon.  The  new  candidate  whom  both 
parties  agreed  upon  this  time  nas  Sergins  I.,  a.d.  687  to  A.D.  701,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  purchase  the  exarch's  confirmation  by  a  present  of  a 
hundred  pounds  of  gold.  His  rejection  of  the  conclusions  of  the  second 
TruUan  Council  at  Constantinople  in  a.d.  692  (§  63,  2),  which  in  various 
points  disregarded  the  pretensions  of  Borne,  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  emperor  Justinian  II.,  a.d.  685  to  a.d.  711.  The  result  of  this 
contest  was  to  show  that  the  power  and  authority  of  the  pope  in  Italy 
were  at  this  time  greater  than  those  of  the  emperor.  When  the  emperor 
sent  a  high  official  to  Bome  with  the  order  to  bring  the  pope  prisoner  to 
Constantinople,  almost  the  whole  population  of  the  exarchate  gathered 
out  in  the  pope's  defence.  The  Byzantine  ambassador  sought  and 
obtained  protection  from  the  pope,  under  whose  bed  he  crept,  and  was 
then  allowed  to  quit  Bome  in  safety,  followed  by  the  scorn  and  abuse 
of  the  people.  Soon  thereafter,  in  a.d.  695,  Justinian  was  overthrown, 
and  with  slit  ears  and  nose  sent  into  exile.  In  a.d.  705,  having  been 
restored  by  the  Bulgarian  king,  he  immediately  took  fearful  revenge 
upon  the  rebel  inhabitants  of  Bavenna.  Pope  Constantine  I.,  a.  d.  708 
to  A.D.  716,  intimidated  by  what  he  had  seen,  did  not  dare  to  refuse  the 
imperial  mandate  which  summoned  him  to  Byzantium  for  the  arrango- 
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ment  of  ecclesiastical  differences.  With  fear  and  trembling  he  em- 
barked. But  he  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  understanding  with  tha 
emperor,  who  received  and  dismissed  him  with  every  token  of  respect. 
Under  his  successor,  Gregory  II.,  a.d.  715  to  a.d.  731,  the  Byzantine 
iconoclast  controversy  {§  66,  1)  gave  occasion  to  an  almost  complete 
rupture  between  the  papacy  and  the  Byzantine  empire ;  and  under 
Gregory  III.,  a.d.  731  to  a.d.  741,  the  papacy  definitely  withdrew  from 
the  Byzantine  aud  put  itself  under  the  Frankish  government.  Down 
to  the  latest  age  of  the  exarchate  of  Baverma  the  confirmation  of  papal 
elections  by  the  emperor  or  his  representative,  the  exarch,  was  always 
maintained,  and  only  after  it  had  been  given  was  consecration  allowed. 
This  is  proved  both  from  the  biographies  of  the  papal  books  and  from 
the  relative  formulra  of  petition  in  the  Liber  diumvs  Rom.  Pontifieum, 
a  collection  of  formalse  for  the  performance  of  the  most  important  acta 
in  the  service  of  the  Bomish  Church  made  between  a.d.  685  aud  A.i>. 
751.  The  election  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  the  three  orders  of  the  oity 
(clerus,  exercitm  and  j)oj)u2u<). — Continuation  §  82. 


in.    THEOLOGICAL  SCIENCE  AKD  LITERATURE, 

§  47.  The  Theological  Schools  and  theie  most 
celebrated  representatives. 

The  Ancient  Church,  reached  its  highest  glory  during  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries.  The  number  of  theological  schoolg 
properly  so-called  (§  45,  1)  was  indeed  small,  and  so  the 
most  celebrated  theologians  were  self-taught  in  theology 
But  all  the  greater  must  the  intellectual  resources  of  thia 
age  have  been  and  aU  the  more  powerful  the  general  striv- 
ing after  culture,  when  the  outward  means,  helps  and 
oiportunities  for  obtaining  scientific  training  were  so  few. 
The  middle  of  the  5th  century,  marked  by  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  in  A.D.  451,  may  be  regarded  as  the  turning  point 
where  the  greatest  height  in  theological  science  and  in  other 
ecclesiastical  developments  was  reached,  and  from  this  point 
we  may  date  the  beginnings  of  decline.  After  this  the 
spirit  of  independent  research  gradually  disappeared  from 
the  Eastern  as  well  as  from  the  Western  Church.  Political 
oppression,  hierarchical  exclusiveness,  narrowing  monasti* 
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cism  and  encroaching  barbarism  choked  all  free  scientific 
effort,  and  the  industry  of  compilers  took  the  place  of  fresh 
youthful  intellectual  production.  The  authority  of  the 
older  church  teachers  stood  so  high  and  was  regard  e J  ns 
binding  in  so  eminent  a  degree  that  at  the  Councils  argu- 
ment was  carried  on  almost  solely  by  means  of  quotations 
from  the  writings  ot  those  fathers  who  had  been  recognised 
as  orthodox. 

1.  The  Theological  Schools  and  Tendencies; — (a)  In  the  4th  and  Stli 
centuries. — Since  the  time  of  the  two  Dionysiuses  ( §  33,  7)  the  Alexan- 
drian theology  had  been  divided  into  two  different  directions  which  we 
may  distinguish  as  the  old  and  the  new  Alexandrian.  The  Old  Alexan- 
drian School  held  by  the  enbordinationist  view  of  Origen  and  strove  to  keep 
open  to  scientific  research  as  wide  a  field  as  possible.  Its  representatives 
showed  deep  reverence  for  Origen  but  avoided  his  more  eooeiitric  specula- 
tions. Its  latest  oSslioot  was  the  Semiarianism  with  which  it  came  to  an 
end  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.  This  same  tree  scientific  tendency 
in  theology  was  yet  more  decidedly  shown  in  the  Antiochean  School. 
Although  at  first  animated  by  the  spirit  which  Origen  had  introduced 
into  theology,  its  further  development  was  a  thoroughly  independent 
one,  departing  from  its  original  in  many  particulars.  To  the  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation  of  the  Origenist  school  it  opposed  the  natural 
grammatico-historical  interpretation,  to  its  mystical  speculation,  clear 
positive  thinking.  Inquiry  into  the  simple  literal  sense  of  holy  scripture 
and  the  founding  of  a  purely  biblical  theology  were  its  tasks.  Averse  to 
all  mysteries,  it  strove  after  a  positive,  rational  conception  of  Christ- 
ianity and  after  a  construction  of  dogma  by  means  of  clear  logical 
thought.  Hence  its  dogmatic  aim  was  pre  eminently  the  careful  dis- 
tinguishing of  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ  and  in  Christianity, 
forming  a  conception  of  each  by  itself  and  securing  cspooially  in  both 
dne  recognition  of  the  human.  The  theology  of  the  national  East-Syrian 
Cl.nrch,  far  more  than  that  of  the  Antiochean  or  Grmco-  Syrian,  was  essen- 
tially hound  down  by  tradition.  It  had  its  seminnries  in  the  theological 
schools  of  Nisibis  and  Edessa.  The  oriental  spirit  was  here  displayed 
in  an  unrestricted  manner;  also  a  tendency  to  the^sopby,  mysticism 
and  asceticism,  a  special  productiveness  in  developing  forms  of  worship 
and  constitution,  and  withal  doctrinal  stability.  In  their  exegesis  the 
members  of  this  school  co-operated  with  the  Antiocheans,  though  not  so 
decidedly,  in  opposing  the  arbitrary  allegorizing  of  the  Origenist  school, 
but  their  exegetical  activity  was  not,  as  with  the  Antiocheans,  scientifio 
and  critical  but  rather  practiial  and  homiletical.    The  New  Alexandrian 
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School  was  the  preTailing  one  for  the  4th  oentni;  so  far  as  Alexandrian 
culture  was  concerned.  Its  older  representatives,  at  least,  continued 
devotedly  attached  to  Origen  and  favourable  to  the  speculative  treat- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine  introduced  by  him.  But  they  avoided  his 
nnscriptural  extravagances  and  carried  out  consistently  the  ecclesi- 
astical elements  of  his  doctrine.  By  a  firm  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  they  overcame  the  subordinationism 
of  their  master,  and  in  this  broke  away  from  the  old  Alexandrian  school 
and  came  into  closer  relations  to  the  theology  of  the  Western  church. 
To  the  Antiochean  school,  however,  they  were  directly  opposed  in  respect 
of  the  delight  they  took  in  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  their  disin- 
clination to  allow  the  reason  to  rule  in  theology.  The  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  in  Christ  and  in  Christianity  seemed  to  them  a  sublime,  in- 
comprehensible mystery,  any  attempt  to  resolve  it  being  regarded  as  alike 
useless  and  profane.  But  in  this  way  the  human  element  became  more 
and  more  lost  to  view  and  became  absorbed  in  the  divine.  They  ener- 
getically affirmed  the  inseparable  union  of  the  two,  but  thereby  lost  the 
consciousness  of  their  distinctness  and  fell  into  the  contrary  error  of 
Antiochean  onesidedness.  With  Cyril  of  Alexandria  the  New  Alexandrian 
school  properly  began  to  assume  the  form  of  a  sect  and  to  show  symp- 
toms of  decay,  although  he  himself  retained  the  reputation  of  an 
orthodox  teacher.  The  Western  Theology  of  this  period,  as  well  as  its 
North-African  precursor  (§  31,  10,  11),  energetically  insisted  upon  the 
application  of  Christianity  to  the  life,  the  development  of  the  doctrines 
affecting  this  matter  and  the  maintenance  of  the  church  system  of 
doctrine  as  a  strong  protection  against  all  wilfulness  in  doctrine.  In  it 
therefore  the  traditional  theology  finds  its  chief  home.  StiU  the  points 
of  contact  with  the  East  were  so  many  and  so  vital  that  however  much 
inclined  to  stability  the  West  might  be,  it  could  not  altogether  remain 
unmoved  and  without  enrichment  from  the  theological  movements  of  the 
age.  Thus  we  distinguish  in  the  West  four  different  but  variously  inter- 
connected tendencies.  First  of  all  there  is  the  genuinely  Western,  which 
is  separated  on  the  one  hand  in  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  but  on  the 
other  hand  is  variously  influenced,  by  the  talented  teachers  of  the  New 
Alexandrian  School,  which  continued  to  mould  and  dominate  the  cultured 
theology  of  the  West.  Its  chief  representatives  are  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
Ambrose,  and  above  all,  Augustine,  who  completely  freed  the  Latin 
theology  from  its  hitherto  prevailing  dependence  on  the  Greek,  placing 
it  now  upon  its  own  feet.  The  representatives  of  this  tendency  were  at 
first  in  complete  accord  with  the  members  of  the  New  Alexandrian 
school  in  their  opposition  to  the  semi-Arian  Origenists  and  the  Nestori- 
anizing  Antiooheans,  but  then  as  that  school  itself  drifted  into  the 
position  of  a  heretical  sect,  they  also  decidedly  contended  for  the  other 
side  of  the  truth  which  the  Antiochean  school  maintained.    A  second 
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group  of  Western  theologians  were  inspired  by  the  writings  of  Origen, 
withont,  however,  abandoning  the  characteristics  of  the  Western  spirit. 
To  this  class  belongs  Jerome,  who  afterwards  repudiated  bis  master  and 
joined  the  previonsly  named  school,  and  Bufinus.  The  third  gronp  of 
Pelagians  represent  the  practical  bnt  cool  rationalistic  tendency  of  the 
West.  The  fourth  is  that  of  the  semi-Pelagians  who  in  the  Western 
theology  intermingle  synergistic  elements  of  an  Antiochean  complexion. 
(i>)  Of  the  6th  and  7t]i  Centuries. — The  brilliant  period  of  theological 
literature  had  now  closed.  There  still  were  scholars  who  wrought 
laboriously  npon  the  original  contributions  of  the  fathers,  and  repro- 
duced the  thoughts  of  their  predecessors  in  a  new  shape  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  time,  but  spirit  and  life,  creative  power  and  original  pro- 
ductivity had  well  nigh  disappeared.  After  the  monophysite  Johannes 
PhUoponus  of  Alexandria  had  commented  on  the  worlia  of  Aristotle  and 
applied  their  categories  to  theology,  the  Platonic  philosophy,  hitherto 
on  account  of  its  ideal  contents  the  favourite  of  all  philosophizing 
ohnrch  fathers,  was  more  and  more  set  aside  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
Stagirite  so  richly  developed  on  the  formal  side.  The  theology  of  the 
Greeks  even  at  so  early  a  date  assumed  to  some  extent  the  character  ol 
Scholasticism.  Alongside  of  it,  however,  we  have  a  theosophic  mysticism 
which  reverting  from  the  tendency  that  had  lately  come  into  vogue  to 
Neoplatonic  ideas,  drew  its  chief  inspiration  from  the  Pseudo-Dionyaian 
writings.  In  the  West,  in  addition  to  the  general  causes  of  decay,  we 
have  also  the  sufferings  of  the  times  amid  the  tumult  of  the  migration 
of  the  nations.  In  Italy  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus  won  for  themselves 
imperishable  renown  as  the  fosterers  of  classical  and  patristic  studies 
in  an  age  when  these  were  in  danger  of  being  utterly  forgotten.  The 
series  of  Latin  church  fathers  in  the  strict  sense  ends  with  Gregory  the 
Great ;  that  of  Greek  church  fathers  with  Johannes  Damascenua. 


I    THE  MOST  IMPOETANT   TEACHERS  OF  THE 
EASTERN  CHURCH, 

S.  The  Uost  Celebrated  Sepresentatlve  of  the  Old  Alexandrian  School 
is  the  father  of  Church  History  Ensebins  Famphili,  i.e.,  the  friend  of 
Famphilus  (§  31,  6),  bishop  of  GESsarea  from  a.d.  314  to  a.d.  340. 
The  favour  of  the  emperor  Constantine  laid  the  imperial  archives  open 
to  him  tor  his  historical  stndiea.  By  his  unwearied  diligence  as  an 
investigator  and  collector  he  far  excels  all  the  church  teachers  of  his  age 
in  comprehensive  learning,  to  which  we  owe  a  great  multitude  of  preoioug 
extracts  from  long-lost  writings  of  pagan  and  Christian  antiquity.  His 
style  is  jejune,  dry  and  clumsy,  sometimes  bombastic.  His  Historical 
Writings  supported  on  all  sides  by  diligeni  research,  want  system  and 
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regularity,  and  suffer  from  disproportionate  treatment  and  distribution 
of  the  material.  To  his  'EKK\r]<ri.a<rriKii  laropla  in  10  bka.,  reaching  down 
to  A.D.  324,  he  adds  a  highly-coloured  biography  of    Constantino  in 

4  bks.,  which  is  in  some  respects  a  continuation  ol  his  history  ;  and  to 
it,  again,  he  adds  a  fawning  panegyric  on  the  emperor. — At  a  later  date 
he  wrote  an  account  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine  during  the  Diocletian 
persecution  which  was  afterwards  added  as  an  appendix  to  the  8th  bk. 
of  the  History.  A  collection  of  old  martyrologies,  three  bka.  on  the  life 
of  Pamphilus,  and  a  treatise  on  the  origin,  celebration  and  history  of 
the  Easter  festival,  have  all  been  lost.  Of  great  value,  especially  for  the 
syncLronizing  of  biblical  and  profane  history,  was  hia  diligently  compiled 
Chronicle,  TLavToSair^]  IvTopla,  similar  to  that  of  Julius  Afrioanns  (§  31, 3), 
an  abstract  of  universal  history  reaching  down  to  a.d.  352,  to  which 
chronological  and  synchronistic  tables  were  added  as  a  second  part. 
The  Greek  original  has  been  lost,  but  Jerome  translated  it  into  Latin, 
with  arbitrary  alterations,  and  carried  it  down  to  a.d.  378. — The  Apolo- 
getical  Writings  take  the  second  place  in  importance.  Still  extant  are 
the  two  closely-connected  works :  Prapardtio  Evangelica,  Suayye\txii 
rpoirapaa-Kev^,  in  16  bks.,  and  the  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  Biio-yyeXiK^ 
4ir<iSeifti,  in  8  out  of  an  original  of  20  bks.  The  former  proves  the 
absurdity  of  heathenism ;  the  latter,  the  truth  and  excellence  of  Christ- 
ianity. A  condensed  reproduction  of  the  contents  and  text  of  the 
Qco<pcwela  in  5  bks.  is  found  only  in  a  Syriae  translation.  The  'B/tXoyal 
vpotprrriKal  in  4  bks.,  of  which  only  a  portion  is  extant,  expounds  the 
Old  Testament  in  an  allegorizing  fashion  for  apologetic  purposes ;  and 
the  treatise  against  Hierooles  (§  23,  3)  contests  his  comparison  of  Christ 
with  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  A  treatise  in  30  bks.  against  Porphyry,  and 
some  other  apologetical  works  are  lost. — His  Dogmatic  Writings  are  of 
far  less  value.  These  treatises-^  Kari  tiapKiWov,  in  2  bks.,  the  one 
already  named  against  Hierocles,  and  Xlepl  t^s  ^KKXijirtotrTiit^s  SeoKoylat, 
also  against  Marcellus  {§  60,  2)— are  given  as  an  Appendix  in  the  editions 
of  the  Demumtralio  Kvangelica.  On  his  share  in  Pamphilus'  Apology 
for  Origen,  see  §  31,  6 ;  and  on  his  Ep.  to  the  Princess  Constantia,  see 

5  57,  4.  The  weakness  of  his  dogmatic  productions  was  caused  by  his 
vacillating  and  mediating  position  in  the  Arian  controversy,  where  he 
was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  moderate  semi-Arians  (§  50,  1,  3),  and  this 
again  was  due  to  his  want  of  speculative  capacity  and  dogmatic  culture. 
— Of  his  Exegetical  Writings  the  Commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms 
are  the  most  complete,  but  of  the  others  we  have  only  fragments.  We 
have,  however,  his  ToTixd  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Jerome :  De  Situ 
et  Nominibus  Locorum  Hehrieorum.^ 

•  Engl.  Transl.  :  "  Eocles.  Hist,  with  Life  of  Euseb.  by  Valesius.* 
Loud.,  1843.     "  Theophania,  or  Div.  Manifest,  of  the  Lord,"  from  3yr 
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8.  Chnrch  Fathers  of  the  Hew  Alexandrian  School. — (a)  The  most 
oonspiouons  figure  in  the  church  history  of  the  4th  century  is  Atlianasius, 
styled  by  an  admiring  posterity  Pater  orthodoxia.  He  was  indeed  every 
inch  of  him  a  church  father,  and  the  history  of  his  life  is  the  history 
of  the  church  of  his  times.  His  life  was  full  of  heroic  conflict.  Unswerv- 
ingly faithful,  he  was  powerful  and  wise  in  building  up  the  church ; 
great  in  defeat,  great  in  victory.  His  was  a  life  in  which  insight,  will 
and  action,  earnestness,  force  and  gentleness,  science  and  faith,  fcleniled 
in  most  perfect  harmony.  In  a.d.  319  he  was  a  deacon  in  Alexandria. 
His  bishop  Alexander  soon  discovered  the  eminent  gifts  of  the  young 
man  and  took  him  with  him  to  the  Council  of  Nicaaa  in  a.d.  325,  where 
he  began  the  battle  of  his  life.  Soon  thereafter,  in  a.d.  828,  Alexander 
died  and  Athanasius  became  his  successor.  He  was  bishop  for  forty- 
five  years,  but  was  five  times  driven  into  exile.  He  spent  about  twenty 
years  in  banishment,  mostly  in  the  West,  and  died  in  a.d.  373.  His 
writings  are  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  controversy  against  the  Arians 
(§  60, 6) ;  but  he  also  contested  ApoUinarianism  (§  52,  1),  and  vindicated 
Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  the  heathens  in  the  pre-Arian  treatise 
in  two  bks.  Contra  Gentes,  Kari  'EW-^vuv,  the  first  bk.  of  which  argues 
against  heathenism,  while  the  second  expounds  the  necessity  of  the 
incarnation  of  Ood  in  Christ.  For  a  knowledge  of  his  life  and  pastoral 
activity  the  LiM  pasckales,  Festal  letters  (§  56,  3),  are  of  great  value.' 
Of  less  importance  are  his  exegetioal,  allegorical  writings  on  the  Psalms. 
His  dogmatic,  apologetical  and  polemical  works  are  all  characterized  by 
sharp  dialectic  and  profound  speculation,  and  afford  a  great  abundance 
of  brilliant  thoughts,  skilful  arguments  and  discussions  on  fundamental 
poiijts  in  a  style  as  clear  as  it  is  eloquent ;  bnt  we  often  miss  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  material,  and  they  suffer  from  frequent  repetition  of 
the  same  fundamental  thoughts,  defects  which,  from  the  circumstances 
of  their  composition,  amid  the  hot  combats  of  his  much  agitated  life, 
may  very  easily  be  understood  and  excused.' 

4.  (The  Three  Great  Cappadocians.) — (&)  Basil  the  Great,  bishop  of  his 
native  city  of  CsBsarea  in  Cappadocia,  is  in  very  deed  a  "  kingly  "  figure 
in  church  history.  His  mother  Emmelia  and  his  grandmother  Maorina 
rarly  instilled  pious  feelings  into  his  youthful  breast.  Studying  at 
Athens,  a  friendship  founded  on  love  to  the  church  and  science  soon 

by  Dr.  Sam.  Lee.  Lond.,  1843.  "  Life  of  Constantino."  Loud.,  1844. 
"  Life  of  Ensebius,"  by  Bright,  prefixed  to  Oxf .  ed.  of  Eocl.  Hist,  of  1872. 

'  "Festal  Epp,  of  Athanasius  "  (transl.  from  Syriac discovered  in  1843 
by  Tattam,  and  first  edited  by  Cureton  in  1848).    Oxf.,  1854. 

*  "Treatises  against  Arians."  2 vols.  Oxf.,  1842  (newed.,  1  vol.,  1877). 
"  Historical  Tracts."  Oxf.,  1843.  "  Select  Tracts,"  with  Newman's  Notes. 
2  vols.    Lend.,  1881. 
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Kprang  up  between  him  and  his  Ukeminded  countryman  Gregory  Nazi, 
anzen,  and  somewhat  later  his  own  brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa  became 
an  equally  attached  member  of  the  fraternity.  After  he  had  visited  the 
most  celebrated  ascetics  in  Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt,  he  continned 
long  to  live  in  solitude  as  an  ascetic,  distributed  his  property  among  the 
poor,  and  became  presbyter  in  a.d.  364,  bishop  in  a.d.  370.  He  died  in 
A.D.  379.  The  whole  rich  life  of  the  man  breathed  of  the  faith  that 
overcometh  the  world,  of  self-denying  love  and  noble  purpose.  He  gave 
the  whole  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  holding  together  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  East  during  the  violent  persecution  of  the  Arian  Valens. 
The  most  beautiful  testimony  to  his  noble  character  was  the  magniflcent 
Basil  institute,  a  hospital  in  Csesarea,  to  which  he,  while  himself  living  in 
the  humblest  manner,  devoted  all  his  rich  revenues.  His  writings,  too, 
entitle  Basil  to  a  place  among  the  most  distinguished  church  fathers. 
They  aSord  evidence  of  rich  classical  culture  as  well  as  of  profound 
knowledge  of  Scripture  and  of  human  nature,  and  are  vigorous  in  ex- 
pression, beautiful  and  pictorial  in  style.  In  exegesis  he  follows  the 
allegorical  method.  Among  his  dogmatic  writings  the  following  are  the 
most  important :  LI.  5  Adv.  Eunomium  (§  50,  3)  and  De  Spiritu  e.  ad 
Amphilochium  against  the  Pnenmatomacbians  (§  50,  5).  The  other 
writings  bearing  his  name  comprise  365  Epistles,  moral  and  ascetic 
tractates.  Homilies  on  the  Hexsemeron  and  13  Psalms,  and  Discourses 
(among  them,  Hp6s  rods  vhvs,  iirtas  hv  i^  ^XXiywucw;'  ibtpeXoTi/TO  \6yiaf),  a 
larger  and  a  short  Monastic  rule,  and  a  Liturgy.' — (c)  Gregory  Nazianzen 
was  bom  in  the  Cappadocian  village  Arianz.  His  father  Gregory,  in 
his  earlier  days  a  Hypsistarian  (§  42,  6),  but  converted  by  his  pious  wife 
Nonna,  became  bishop  of  Nazianzum.  The  son,  after  completing  his 
studies  in  Csesarea,  Alexandria  and  Athens,  spent  some  years  with  Basil 
in  his  cloister  in  Pontus,  but,  when  his  father  allowed  himself  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  sign  an  Arianizing  confession,  he  hasted  to  Nazi- 
anzum, induced  him  to  retract,  and  was  there  and  then  suddenly  and 
against  his  will  ordained  by  him  a  presbyter  in  a.b.  361.  From  that 
time,  always  vacillating  between  the  desire  for  a  quiet  contemplative 
ascetic  life  and  the  impulse  toward  ecclesiastical  ofScial  activity,  easily 
attracted  and  repelled,  not  without  ambition,  and  so  sometimes  irritable 
and  out  of  humour,  he  led  a  very  changeful  life,  which  prevented  him 
succeeding  in  one  definite  calling.  Basil  transferred  to  him  the  little 
bishopric  of  Sasima ;  but  Gregory  fled  thence  into  the  wilderness  to 
escape  the  Ill-feelings  stirred  up  against  him.  He  was  also  for  a  long 
time  assistant  to  his  father  in  the  bishopric  of  Nazianzum.    He  with- 

'  Newman's,  "  Hist.  Sketches."  Vol.  ii.,  chap.  v.  Sketches  of 
Basil,  Gregory,  eta  Originally  pnbl.  nnder  title  "  Church  of  the  Fathers.'' 
Lond.,  1843. 
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drew,  however,  in  a.d.  375,  when  the  congregation  in  spite  of  his  refusal 
apiMinted  him  successor  to  his  father.  Then  the  small,  forsaken  oom 
pany  of  Nicene  believers  in  Constantinople  called  him  to  be  their  pastor. 
He  accepted  the  call  in  a.d.  379,  and  delivered  here  in  a  private  chapel, 
which  he  designated  by  the  significant  name  of  Anastasia,  his  ctiebrated 
five  discourses  on  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  which  won  for  him  the 
honourable  title  of  6  ffe6\oyos.  He  was  called  thence  by  Theodosius  the 
Great  in  a.d.  330  to  be  patriarch  of  the  capital,  and  had  assigned  to 
him  the  presidency  of  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  a.d.  381.  But 
the  malice  of  Lis  enemies  forced  him  to  resign.  He  returned  now 
to  Nazianisum,  administered  for  several  years  the  bishopric  there,  and 
died  in  a.d.  390  in  rural  retirement,  without  having  fully  realised  the 
motto  of  his  life :  npa|is  i-iripains  Bcaplas.  His  writings  consist  of  45 
Discourses,  242  Epistles,  and  several  poems  (§  48,  6).  After  the  5  \iyoi 
6eo\oyiKol  and  the  A670S  repl  ^ify^s  (a  justification  of  his  flight  from 
Nazianzum  by  a  representation  of  the  eminence  and  responsibility  of 
the  priesthood),  the  most  celebrated  are  two  philippics,  \6yot  imi\iTevriKol 
(<nT)X(r£U(r(s=the  mark  branded  on  one  at  the  public  pillory).  Invectives 
in  Julmnum  Imperatorem,  occasioned  by  Julian's  attempt  to  deprive 
the  Christians  of  the  means  of  classical  culture.' — (d)  Gregory  of  STyssa 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Basil.  In  philosophical  gifts  and  scientific 
culture  he  excelled  his  two  eider  friends.  His  theological  views  too  were 
rooted  more  deeply  than  theirs  in  those  of  Origen.  But  in  zeal  in 
controverting  Arianism  he  was  not  a  whit  behind  them,  and  his  reputa- 
tion among  contemporaries  and  posterity  is  scarcely  less  than  theirs. 
BasU  ordained  him  bishop  of  Nyssa  in  a.d.  371,  and  thus,  not  without 
resistance,  took  him  away  from  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  eloquence. 
The  Arians,  however,  drove  him  from  his  bishopric,  to  which  he  was 
restored  only  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Valens.  He  died  in  a.d. 
394.  He  took  his  share  in  the  theological  controversies  of  his  times  and 
wrote  against  Eunomius  and  ApoUinaris.  His  dogmatic  treatises  are 
full  of  profound  and  brilliant  thoughts,  and  especially  the  Xdyos  KaTijxri- 
T«4j  0  lUyai,  an  instruction  how  to  win  over  Jews  and  Geniiles  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity ;  Hepl  ^vxv>  "al  ivmrTidiUt,  conversations  between 
him  and  his  sister  Macrina  after  the  death  of  their  brother  Basil,  one  of 
his  most  brilliant  works ;  Kari  el/iap/iiinis,  against  the  fatalistic  theory 
of  the  world  of  paganism  ;  Upas  'EXXijcas  ix  tuv  kowwii  hvolav,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  on  principles  of  reason.  In 
his  numerous  exegetical  writings  he  follows  the  allegorical  method  in  the 
brilliant  style  of  Origen.  We  also  have  from  him  some  asoetioal  tracts, 
several  sermons  and  26  Epistles. 


'  trUmann,    "Gregory  Nazianzen."     Oxford,  1855;    and    Newman 
"  Church  of  the  Fathers." 
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6. — (e)  ApoUmarig,  called  the  Tonnger,  to  distingnish  him  from  hit 
father  of  the  same  name,  was  a  contemporary  of  Athanasiaa,  and  bishop 
of  Laodicea.  He  died  in  a.d.  390.  A  fine  classical  scholar  and  endowed 
with  rich  poetic  gifts,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  defender  of  Christ- 
ianity against  the  attacks  of  the  heathen  philosopher  Porphyry  (§  23, 8) 
and  also  as  a  hrilliant  controversialist  against  the  Arians ;  but  he  too  went 
astray  when  alongside  of  the  trinitarian  qnestion  he  introdnced  those 
Chrietologlcal  specnlations  that  are  now  known  by  his  name  (§  62, 1). 
That  we  have  others  of  his  writings  besides  the  qnotatioos  found  in  the 
treatises  of  his  opponents,  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  several  of 
them  were  put  into  circulation  by  his  adherents  under  good  orthodox 
names  in  order  to  get  impressed  upon  the  views  developed  therein  the 
stamp  of  orthodoxy.  The  chief  of  these  is  'H  xaril  iiipos  (t.«.  de- 
veloped bit  by  bit)  t/otu,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  Thanmaturgus  (§  31,  6).  Theodoret  quotes  passages 
from  it  and  assigns  them  to  ApoUinaris,  and  its  contents  too  are  in  har- 
mony with  this  view.  So  too  with  the  tract  He/)!  r^t  aapxiiaeus  toO  QeoO 
\6ryou,  De  Incamatione  Verbi,  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  which  a  scholar  of 
ApoUinaris,  named  Polemon,  with  undoubted  accuracy  ascribed  to  his 
teacher.  That  Cyril  of  Alexandria  ascribes  this  last-named  tract  to 
Athanasius  may  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  readiness  of  the  Monophysites 
and  their  precursor  Cyril  to  pass  ofi  the  false  as  genuine  (§  52,  2).  To 
ApoUinaris  belong  also  an  Epistle  to  Dionysius  attributed  to  Julius, 
bishop  of  Bome  (§  50,  2)  and  a  tract,  attributed  to  the  same,  Uepl  rip  it 
Tiptarlf  b/brifroi  rov  ciiiuiTot  rpos  ti)v  9eari[ra,  which  were  also  assigned 
to  ApoUinaris  by  his  own  scholars.  FinaUy,  the  Fsendo-Justin  'Eicdarit 
T^s  vlaT€us  IJToi  Tepl  TpiiiSot  seems  to  be  a  reproduction  of  a  treatise  of 
ApoUinaris'  Titpl  rptdSot,  supposed  to  be  lost,  enlarged  with  clumsy  addi- 
tions and  palmed  oft  in  this  form  under  the  venerated  name  of  Justin 
Martyr. — (/)  Sldymus  the  Blind  lost  his  sight  when  four  years  of  age, 
but  succeeded  in  making  wonderful  attainments  in  learning.  He  was 
for  fifty  years  Catechist  in  Alexandria,  and.as  such  the  last  brilliant  star 
in  the  catechetical  school.  He  died  in  a.  n.  395.  An  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Origen,  he  also  shared  many  of  his  eccentric  views,  e.g.  Apocatastasis, 
pre-existence  of  the  soul,  etc.  But  also  in  consequence  of  the  theological 
controversies  of  the  times  he  gave  to  his  theology  a  decidedly  ecclesias- 
tical turn.  His  writings  were  numerous ;  but  only  a  few  have  been  pre- 
served. His  book  De  Spiritu  8.  is  stiU  extant  in  a  Latin  translation 
ot  Jerome ;  his  controversial  tract  against  the  Manichsans  is  known  only 
from  fragments.  His  chief  work  De  S.  Trinitate,  IIcpl  rpidSos,  in  3  bks., 
in  which  he  showed  himself  a  vigorous  defender  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  was 
brought  to  Ught  in  the  18th  century.  A  commentary  on  the  Ucpl  infjSr 
of  Origen  now  lost,  was  condemned  at  the  second  Council  of  Nicaa  in 
A.D.  787. 
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6. — (17)  Macarins  Magnes,  bishop  of  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor  about  A.D. 
403,  under  the  title  Hovoyevris  f)  'AiroKptTtKis,  eto. ,  wrote  an  apology  for 
Christianity  in  6  bks  ,  only  recovered  in  a.d.  1867,  which  takes  the  form 
of  an  account  of  a  disputation  with  a  heathen  philosopher.  Dootrinally 
it  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  works  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  The 
material  assigaed  to  the  opponent  is  probably  taken  from  the  controver- 
sial tract  of  Porphyry  (§  23,  3). — (7t)  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was 
the  nephew,  protegS  and,  from  a.d.  412,  also  the  successor  of  TheopLilus 
(§  51,  3).  The  zealous  and  violent  temper  of  the  uncle  was  uot  without 
an  injurious  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  nephew.  At  the  Synodut 
ad  Qucrcum  in  a.d.  403,  he  voted  for  the  condemnation  of  Chrysostom, 
but  subsequently,  on  further  consideration,  he  again  of  his  own  aoooid 
entered  upon  the  diptyclie  (§  59,  G)  of  the  Alexandrian  church  the  name 
of  the  disgracefully  persecuted  man.  In  order  to  revenge  himself  upon 
the  Jews  by  whom  in  a  popular  tumult  Christian  blood  had  been  shed, 
he  came  down  upon  them  at  the  head  of  a  mob,  drove  tbem  out  of  the 
city  and  destroyed  their  houses.  He  also  bears  no  small  share  of  the 
odium  of  the  horrible  murder  of  the  noble  Hj-patia  (§  12,  4).  He  shows 
himself  equally  passionate  and  malevolent  in  the  contest  with  the  Nesto- 
rians  and  the  Antiocheans  (§  52,  3),  and  to  this  controversy  many  of 
his  treatises,  as  well  as  87  epistles,  are  almost  entirely  devoted.  The 
most  important  of  his  writings  is  0.pis  t4  toD  ip  a$iois  'louXiavoO  (§  42,  5). 
He  systematically  developed  in  almost  scholastic  fashion  the  dogma  of 
tlie  Tritiity  in  his  Thesaurus  de  S.  ConBubstunliali  TrinitaU  ;  and  in  a 
briefer  and  more  popular  form,  in  two  short  tracts.  As  a  prcacber  he 
was  held  in  so  high  esteem,  that,  as  Gennadius  relates,  Greek  bishops 
learnt  his  homilies  by  heart  and  gave  them  to  their  congregations  instead 
of  compositions  of  their  own.  His  30  Aiym  iopraarwol,  Homiliee  pas- 
cliales,  delivered  at  the  Easter  festivals  observed  in  Alexandria  (§  50,  3), 
in  unctuous  language  expatiate  upon  the  burning  questions  of  the  day, 
'mostly  polemical  against  Jews,  heathens,  Arians  and  Nestorians.  His 
oomraentaries  on  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  illustrate  the 
extieme  arbitrariness  of  the  typical-allegorical  method.'  The  treatise  Ilepl 
1 5«  ^i'  vrtiiiart  ko'  i\riOeif  Ttpoaawiicfut  gives  a  typical  exposition  of  the 
eeremonial  law  of  Moses,  and  his  T\a^vpi,  contain  "  oi-nate  and  elegant," 
i.e..  typical-all-;!Sorioal,  expositions  of  selected  passages  from  the  Penta- 
teuch.— (i)  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  priest  and  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Pelu- 
sium  in  Egypt,  who  died  about  a.d.  450,  was  one  of  the  noblest,  most 
gifted  and  liberal  representatives  of  monasticism  of  his  own  and  of  all 
times.  A  warm  supporter  of  the  new  Alexandrian  system  of  doctrine 
but  also  conciliatory  and  moderate  in  his  treatment  of  the  persons  of 

>  Cyril's  Comm.  on  Luke  is  transl.  frcm  the  Syriao  by  Dr.  Payne 
Smith.    Oxf.,  1859. 
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opponents,  while  firm  and  decided  in  regard  to  the  subject  in  debate,  he 
most  urgently  entreats  Cyiil  to  moderation.  His  wiitings  Contra  Oen- 
tiles  and  Contra  Fatum  axe  lost  j  but  his  still  extant  2,012  Bpistlaa  in 
5  bka.  afford  a  striking  evidence  of  the  richness  of  his  intellect  and  oi  his 
oultnze,  as  well  as  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  and  of  his 
far-reaching  influence.  His  exegesis,  too,  which  always  inclines  to  a 
simple  literal  sense,  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  that  of  the  other 
Alexandrians 

7.  (Mystics  and  Fbilosopliers). — (ft)  Uacarios  fhi»  Qreat  or  the  Elder, 
monk  and  priest  in  the  Scetio  desert,  was  exiled  by  the  Arian  Emperor 
Valens  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  Kicene  orthodoxy.  He  died  in  a.d.  391. 
From  his  writings,  consisting  of  50  Homilies,  a  number  of  Apophthegms, 
some  epistles  and  prayers,  there  is  breathed  forth  a  deep  warm  mysticism 
with  various  approaches  to  Augustine's  soteriological  views,  while  other 
passages  seem  to  convey  quite  a  Pelagian  type  of  doctrine. — {I)  Marcns 
Eremita,  a  like-minded  younger  contemporary  of  the  preceding,  lived 
about  A.D.  400  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Scetic  desert.  We  possess  of  his 
writings  only  nine  tracts  of  an  ascetic  mystical  kind,  the  second  of  which, 
bearing  the  title  Ilepl  Turn  nloiUvum  ii  tfiyur  SiKtuovvOon,  has  gecnred  for 
them  a  place  in  the  Boman  Index  with  the  note  "  Caule  Ugenda."  How- 
ever even  in  his  mysticism  contradictory  views,  Angnstinian  and  Pelagian, 
in  regard  to  human  freedom  and  divine  grace,  on  predestination  and 
eanctification,  etc.,  find  a  place  alongside  one  another,  and  have  promi- 
nence given  them  according  to  the  writer's  humour  and  the  requirement 
of  his  meditation  or  exhortation. — (>n)  Synesios  of  Cyrene,'  subsequently 
bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  Egypt,  was  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Hypatia 
(§  42,  4)  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Plato.  He  died  about  a.d.  420 
A  happy  husband  and  father,  in  comfortable  circmnstances  and  devoted 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  he  could  not  for  a  long  time  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  a  bishopric.  He  openly  confessed  his  Origenistio  hetero- 
doxy in  reference  to  the  resnirection  doctrine,  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul.  He  also  publicly  declared  that 
as  bishop  he  would  continue  the  marriage  relation  with  his  wife,  and  no 
one  took  ofience  thereat.  In  the  episcopal  office  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  noble  zeal  and  courage  which  knew  no  fear  of  man.  His  10 
Hymns  contain  echoes  of  Yalentinian  views  (§  27,  4),  and  his  philosophi- 
cal tracts  are  only  to  a  small  extent  dominated  by  Christian  ideas.  His 
165  Epistles  are  more  valuable  as  illustrating  on  every  hand  his  noble 
character. — (n)  Nemesins,  Bishop  of  Emesa  in  Fhcenioia,  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  6th  century.    He  left  behind  a  brilliant  treatise  on  teligiong 

>  A  very  full  and  admirable  account  of  Synesiua  and  his  writiiigB  ii 
given  by  Eev.  T.  E.  Haloomb  in  Smith's  «  Diet,  of  Chr.  Biog."    YoL  ijL 

pp.  756-780.     - 
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philosophy,  Uepl  ^iaeus  duSpiiirov.  The  traditional  doctrine  of  the 
Eastern  church  is  unawerringly  set  forth  by  him ;  still  he  too  finds  there- 
in a  place  for  the  eternity  of  the  world,  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  a 
migration  of  souls  (excluding,  however,  the  brute  creation),  the  uncondi- 
tional freedom  of  the  will,  etc. — (o)  £neas  of  Gaza,  a  disciple  of  the  Neo- 
Platonist  Hierocles  and  a  rhetorician  in  Alexandria,  about  a.d.  437  wrote 
a  dialogue  directed  against  the  Origenistio  doctrines  of  the  eternity  of 
the  world  and  the  pre-existenoe  of  the  3oul,  as  aico  against  the  Neo- 
Platouio  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  It  bore  the  title : 
Qe6<ppa<rTot. 

8.  The  Antiocbeans. — (a)  Husebins  of  Emesa  was  bom  at  Edessa  and 
studied  in  CiBsarea  and  Antioch.  A  quiet,  peaceful  scholar,  and  one  who 
detested  all  theological  wrangling,  he  declined  the  call  to  the  Alexandrian 
bishopric  in  place  of  the  deposed  Athauasius  in  a.d.  341,  but  accepted 
the  obscure  bishopric  of  Emesa.  He  was  not,  however,  to  be  left  here. 
When,  on  account  of  his  mathematical  and  astronomical  attainments, 
the  people  there  suspected  him  of  sorcery,  he  quitted  Emesa  and  from 
that  date  till  his  death  in  a.d.  360  taught  in  Antioch.  Of  his  numerous 
exegetioal,  dogmatical  and  polemical  writings  only  a  few  fragments  are 
extant. — (i)  Siodorus  of  Tarsus,  a  scholar  of  the  preceding,  monk  and 
presbyter  at  Antioch,  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  died 
in  A.O.  394.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  numerous  writings  survive.  Aa 
an  exegete  he  concerned  himself  with  the  plain  graramatico-historical 
sense  and  contested  the  Alexandrian  mode  of  interpretation  in  the  trea- 
tise :  lis  Sia<t>ofA  Oeaplas  koI  i}Arirycpia.s.  By  Oeupla  he  understands  insight 
into  the  relations  transcending  the  bare  literal  sense  but  yet  essentially 
present  in  it  aa  the  ideal.  By  his  polemic  against  ApolUnaris  (§  52,  1), 
he  imprinted  upon  the  Antiochean  school  its  specific  dogmatic  character 
(§  52,  2),  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  at  a  later  period  regarded  as  the 
original  founder  of  the  Nestorian  party. — (c)  His  scholar  again  was  John 
of  Antioch,  whose  proper  name  afterwards  almost  disappeared  before  the 
honourable  title  of  Chrysostom.  Educated  by  his  early  widowed  mother 
Arethusa  with  the  greatest  care,  he  attended  the  rhetoric  school  of  Liba- 
nius  and  started  with  great  success  as  an  advocate  in  Antioch.  But  after 
receiving  baptism  he  abandoned  his  practice  and  became  a  monk.  He 
was  made  deacon  in  a.d.  380  and  presbyter  in  a.d.  886  in  his  native  city. 
His  brilliant  eloquence  raised  him  at  last  in  a.d.  398  to  the  patriarchal 
chair  at  Constantinople  (§  61,  3).  He  died  in  exile  in  a.d.  407.  Next 
to  Athanasios  and  the  three  Cappadocians  he  is  one  of  the  most  talented 
of  the  Eastern  fathers,  the  only  one  of  the  Antiochean  school  whose 
orthodoxy  has  never  been  questioned.  In  his  exegesis  he  follows  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Antiochean  school.  He  wrote  commen- 
taries on  Isaiah  (down  to  chap.  viii.  10)  and  on  Galatiaus.  Besides  these 
ilia  650  Expository  Homilies  on  all  the  Biblical  books  and  particular 
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eections  cover  almost  the  whole  ol  the  Old  and  New  TeBtaments.  Among 
his  other  dogmatical,  polemical  and  hortatory  church  addreseea  the  most 
celebrated  are  the  21  De  Statuis  ad  populum  Antioehen,  delivered  ia 
A.D.  387.  (The  people  of  Antioch,  roused  on  account  of  the  exorbitant 
tax  demanded  of  them,  had  broken  down  the  statues  of  Theodosins  I.) 
The  Demonstratio  c.  Julianum  et  Ocntiles  qaod  Christua  tit  Deus  and  the 
Liber  in  S.  Babylam  c.  Judoeos  et  Gentiles  are  apologetical  treatises.  Of 
his  ethico-ascetio  writings,  in  which  he  eagerly  commends  virginity  and 
asceticism,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  is  Ile/ai  lepaaimis,  De  Sacerdotis,  in 
4  bks.,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  with  his  Oappadocian  friend  Basil  the 
Great  who  in  a.d.  370  had  felt  compelled  to  accept  the  bishopric  of 
Cssarea  after  Ohrysoatom  had  escaped  this  honour  by  flight.' 

9. — (d)  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsnestia  in  Cilicia,  was  the  son  of  respect- 
able parents  in  Antioch,  the  friend  and  fellow-student  of  Chrysostom, 
first  under  Libanius,  then  under  Siodorus.  He  died  in  a.d.  429.  It  was 
he  who  gave  fuU  development  and  consistent  expression  to  the  essential 
dogmatic  and  hermeneutical  principles  of  the  Antiochean  theology.  For 
this  reason  he  was  far  more  suspected  of  heresy  by  his  Alexandrian 
opponents  than  even  his  teacher  Diodorus,  and  they  finally  obtained 
their  desire  by  the  formal  condemnation  of  his  person  and  writings  at 
the  fifth  oecumenical  Synod  in  a.d.  553  (§  52,  6).  Leontius  Byzantinus 
formulated  his  exegetical  offence  by  saying  that  in  his  exposition  he 
treated  the  Holy  Scriptures  precisely  as  ordinary  human  writings,  espe- 
cially that  he  interpreted  the  Song  of  Songs  as  a  love  poem,  libidinose 
pro  sua  et  mcnte  et  lingua  meretricia,  explained  the  Psalms  after  the 
manner  of  the  Jews  till  he  emptied  them  dry  of  all  Messianic  contents, 
Judaice  ad  Zorobabelem  et  Ezechiam  Tetulit,  denied  the  genuineness  of 
the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  rejected  the  canonical  authority  of  Job,  the 
Chronicles  and  Ezra  as  well  as  James  and  other  Catholic  Epistles,  etc. 
In  every  respect  Theodore  was  one  of  the  ablest  exegetes  of  the  ancient 
church  and  the  Syrian  church  has  rightly  celebrated  him  as  the  "  Inter- 
pres" par  excellence.  He  set  forth  his  hermeneutical  principles  in  the 
treatise :  De  AUegoria  et  Uisloria.  Of  his  exegetical  writings  we  have 
still  his  Comm.  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  on  Bomans,  fragments  of  those 
on  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  Latin  translations  of  his  Comm. 
on  the  Minor  Epp.  of  Paul,  with  the  corresponding  Greek  fragments,  are 
edited  by  Swete,  2  vols.,  Cambr.,  1880,  1882.  An  introduction  to  Biblical 
Theology  collected  from  Theodore's  writings  and  reproduced  in  a  Latin 

>  Neander,  "  Life  of  Chrysostom."  Lond.,  1845.  Stephens,  "  Life  of 
Ohrysostora,"  3rd  ed.  Lond.,  1883.  Chase,  "  Chrysostom  :  a  Study." 
Cuiiibr.,  m87.  His  Homilies  and  Addresses  are  transl.  in  15  vols,  in  the 
"  Lib.  of  the  Fathers."  Oxf.,  1839-1851.  Various  Eng.  translations  oi 
the  tract  "  On  the  Priesthood." 
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lorin  by  Junilius  Alrioanus  (§  48,  1)  Is  still  extant.  His  dogmatio,  pole- 
mical and  apologetical  works  on  the  Incarnation  and  Original  Sin  (§  53, 
4),  against  Eunomius  (§  60,  3),  Apollinaris  (§  52,  1)  and  the  Emperor 
Julian  (§  42,  5),  are  now  known  only  from  a  few  fragmentary  quotations. 
— (c)  Poljohronins,  bishop  of  Apamea,  was  Theodore's  brolher  and  quite 
his  equal  in  ezegetical  acutoness  and  productiTity,  \yhile  he  excelled  him 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Syriao.  Tolerably  complete  scholia 
by  him  on  Ezekiel,  Daniel  and  Job  have  been  preserved  in  the  Greek 
Catenea  (§  48, 1).  In  regard  to  Daniel  ho  maintains  firmly  its  historical 
character  and  understands  chap.  vU.  of  Antioohus  Epiphaues. — (J)  Theo- 
doret,  bishop  of  Cyras  in  Syria,  was  Theodore's  ablest  disciple,  the  most 
versatile  scholar  and  most  productive  writer  of  his  age,  an  original  in- 
vestigator and  a  diligent  pastor,  an  upright  and  noble  character  and  a 
man  who  kept  the  just  mean  amid  the  extreme  teudencies  of  his  times, 
— yet  even  he  could  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  heresy  (§  62, 3, 4, 6).  Ho 
died  in  a.d.  457.  As  an  exegete  he  followed  the  course  of  grammatico- 
historical  exposition  marked  oat  by  his  Antioohean  predecessors,  but 
avoided  the  rationalistic  tendencies  of  his  teacher.  He  commented  on 
most  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  Propliets,  the 
Song,  which  he  understood  aUegoricaUy  of  the  church  as  the  bride  of 
Christ,  and  on  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Among  his  historical  works  the 
first  place  belongs  to  his  continuation  of  the  history  of  Eusebius  (§  5,  1). 
His  4>i\6deot  Vnopla,  Hist,  religiosa,  gives  a  glowing  description  of  the 
lives  of  33  celebrated  ascetics  of  both  sexes.  Of  higher  value  is  the 
AlpcTiKTJs  KaKo/ivBlas  iriTo/i-Zi,  Hareticarum  fahularum  compendium.  His 
"EKKiivtKCiii  SeparrcvTiKi)  raffrindTiiir,  De  Curandia  GrtEcorum  Affectionibus, 
is  an  apologetical  treatise.  His  seven  Dialogues  De  s.  Trinitate  are 
polemics  against  the  Macedonians  and  ApoUinarians.  The  ItepreheiiHo 
xii.  AnathematiimoTuvi  is  directed  against  Cyril  of  Alexandria ;  and 
the  'Epavurr^s  ^roi  SoKi/iop^os  against  monophysitism  as  a  heresy  com- 
pounded of  many  heresies  (§  62,  4),  Besides  these  we  have  from  him 
179  Epistles.' 

10,  Other  Teachers  of  the  Greek  Choich  dnriug  the  4th  and  5th  Cenl-coies. 
— (a)  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  from  a.d.  361  to  a.d.  386,  in  the  Arian 
controversy  took  the  side  of  the  conciliatory  semi  Arians  and  thus  came 
into  collision  with  his  imperious  and  decidedly  Arian  metropolitan 
Acacius  of  Caesarea.  During  a  famine  he  sold  the  church  furniture  for 
distribution  among  the  needj',  and  was  for  this  deposed  by  Acacias, 
Under  Julian  he  ventured  to  retnrn,  but  under  Yalens  he  was  again 
driven  out  and  found  himself  exposed  to  the  persecution  of  the  Arians, 
which  was  all  the  more  violent  because  in  the  meantime  he  had  assumed 
a  more  decided  attitude  toward  Nicene  orthodoxy.     At  the  death  of 

•  Newman's  "  Historical  Sketches."    Vol.  ii.  chap,  i.,  '♦  Theodorot." 
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Valens  in  A.D.  378  he  returned  and  became  reconciled  to  the  victoricoa 
maintainers  of  the  Homoousion  by  fnlly  accepting  the  doctrine  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  a.d.  881  (§  50,  4).  We  still  have 
his  23  Catechetical  Lectures  delivered  in  a.d.  348  by  him  as  pres- 
byter to  the  baptized  at  Jerusalem.  The  first  18  tre  entitled:  Upit 
Tois  <l>umS;o/iivovs,  Ad  Cowpetentes  {§  35,  1) ;  the  Inst  five :  IIpJi  roit 
i/eo^itfr/oTowt,  Catecheses  Mystagogicte,  on  Baptism,  Anointing  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  their  present  form  they  afford  bat  faint  evidence  d 
their  author  having  surmounted  the  semi-Arian  standpoint.' — (6)  Epi- 
phanins,  bishop  of  Salamis  or  Constantia  in  Cyprus,  was  bom  of  Jewish 
parents  in  the  Palestinian  village  Besandnce  and  was  baptized  in  his 
sixteenth  year.  His  pions  and  noble,  but  narrow  and  one-sided  cha- 
racter was  formed  by  his  education  nnder  the  monks.  He  completed  his 
ascetic  training  by  several  years  residence  among  the  monks  of  the 
Scetic  desert,  then  founded  a  monastery  in  his  native  place  over  which 
he  presided  for  thirty  years  until  in  a.d.  367  he  was  raised  to  the  metro- 
politan's chair  at  Salamis,  where  he  died  in  a.d.  403.  In  the  discbarge 
of  his  episcopal  duties  he  was  a  miracle  of  faithfulness  and  zeal,  speci- 
ally active  and  self-denying  in  his  care  of  the  poor.  But  in  the  fore- 
front of  aU  his  thinking  and  acting  there  ever  stood  his  glowing  zeal  for 
ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  The  very  soul  of  honour,  truth-loving  and 
courageous,  but  credulous,  positive,  with  little  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  human  nature,  and  hence  not  capable  of  penetrating  to  the  bottom 
of  complicated  affairs,  he  was  all  his  days  misused  as  a  tool  of  the  in- 
triguing Alexandrian  Theophilus  in  the  Origcnistio  controversies  (§  31, 
3).  He  was  all  the  more  easily  won  to  this  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  Scetic  desert  the  conviction  that  Origen  was 
the  prime  mover  in  the  Arian  and  all  other  heresies.  In  spite  of  all 
defects  in  form  and  contents  his  writings  have  proved  most  serviceable 
for  the  history  of  the  churches  and  heresies  of  the  first  four  centuries. 
The  diligence  and  honourable  intention  of  his  research  in  some  measure 
compensate  for  the  bad  taste  and  illogical  character  of  his  exposition 
and  for  his  narrow,  one-sided  and  nncritical  views.  His  Ilai'tipioi'  ^oi 
Kipiiriov  (card  alpiafuv  Ixxx.  is  a  full  and  learned  though  confused  and 
nncritical  work,  in  which  the  idea  of  heresy  is  so  loosely  defined  that 
even  the  Samaritans,  Pharisees,  Essenes,  etc.,  find  a  place  in  it.  He 
himself  composed  an  abridgment  of  it  nnder  the  title :  'Avaxc^aXafiiKnt. 
His  'AyKvpards  is  an  exposition  of  the  Catholic  failh,  which  during  the 
tumults  of  the  Arian  controversy  should  serve  as  an  anchor  of  salvation 
to  the  Christians.  The  book  Ilepl  nh-puu  Kal  irrdBpiay,  De  mensuris  et 
ponderibus,  answers  to  this  title  only  in  the  last  chapter,  the  24th ;  the 

'  Translated  by  Dean  Church  in  "Lib.  of  the  Fathers."     Oxf.,  1838: 
with  interesting  and  instructive  Preface  by  Kewman. 
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pieceding  chapters  treat  of  the  Canon  and  translations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. There  are  two  old  oodioes  in  the  British  Museum  which  have 
in  addition,  in  a  Syriao  translation,  37  chapters  on  biblical  weights 
and  measures  and  19  on  the  biblical  science  of  the  he&/en  and  the 
earth.  The  tract  Ilcpi  rwy  SiiSeKa  \lOav  (on  the  high-priest's  breastplate) 
is  of  little  ooDsequence. — (c)  Falladins,  born  in  Galatia,  retired  at  an 
early  age  into  the  Nitrian  desert,  but  lived  afterwards  in  Palestine,  where 
he  was  accused  of  favouring  the  heresy  of  Origen  (§  61,  2).  Chrysostom 
consecrated  him  bishop  of  HcUeuupolis  in  Bithynia.  Latterly  he  ad- 
ministered a  small  bishopric  iu  Galatia,  where  ho  died  before  a.d.  431. 
His  chief  writing  is  the  Tlpit  \aO<roi>  Wropla.,  HUt.  Lausiaca,  a  historical 
romance  on  the  hermit  and  monliish  life  of  his  times  which  is  dedicated 
tr  an  eminent  statesman  called  Lausus. — [d)  Nilns,  sprung  from  a  pro- 
minent famUy  in  Constantinople,  retired  with  his  son  Theodulus  to 
the  recluses  of  Mount  Sinai.  By  a  murderous  onslaught  of  the  Saracens 
his  beloved  son  was  snatched  away  from  him,  but  an  Arabian  bishop 
bought  him  and  ordained  both  father  and  son  as  priests.  He  died  about 
A.D.  450.  In  his  ascetioal  writings  and  specially  in  the  4  books  of  his 
Ppistles,  about  1,000  in  number,  ho  shows  himself  to  be  of  like  mind  and 
character  to  his  companion  Isidore,  but  with  a  deeper  knowledge  and 
more  sober  couception  of  Holy  Scripture.  He  himself  describes  the 
capture  of  his  son  in  Narrationes  de  cade  monachorum  et  captivitate 
Theodnli. 

11.  Greek  Chnrch  Fathers  of  the  6th  and  7th  Centuries. — (a)  Johannes 
Fhilopouns  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century  teacher  of  grammar 
at  Alexandria,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of  tritheistic  monophysitcs  in 
that  place  (§  52,  7).  Although  trained  in  the  Neo-Platonic  school,  he 
eubseiiucntly  applied  himself  enthusiastically  to  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy, composed  many  commentaries  on  Aristotle's  writings,  and  was 
the  first  to  apply  the  Aristotelian  categories  to  Christian  theology. 
Notwithstanding  many  heretical  tendencies  in  his  theology,  among 
which  is  his  statement  in  a  lost  work,  Ilepl  dvaardaeus,  that  for  the 
saved  at  the  last  day  entirely  new  bodies  and  an  entirely  new  world  will 
be  created,  his  philosoiihioal  writings  powerfully  impelled  the  mediajval 
Greek  Church  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  His  chief  doctrinal  treatise 
AioiTijrijt  ij  vepl  evutreias  is  known  only  from  C[uotationa  iu  Leontius 
Byzantiuus  and  Johannes  Damascenns.  Of  his  other  writings  the  most 
important  was  the  controversial  treatise  Contra  Prodi  pro  cetcmitate 
mundi  argumenta  in  18  bks.  The  7  bks.  Jlepl  Ko<r/xoirolas  treat  of  the 
six  days'  work  of  creation  with  great  display  of  philosophical  acutenesa 
and  acquaintance  with  natural  history. — (b)  Sionysins  the  Areoiiagite. 
Under  this  name  (Acts  xvii.  34)  an  unknown  writer,  only  a  little  earlier 
than  the  previously  named,  published  writings  of  a  decidedly  mystioo- 
tbeoBophical  kind.    The  first  mention  of  them  is  at  a  confereuoe  of  (ht 
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monophysite  feverians  (§  52,  7)  with  the  Catholics  at  Constantinople  in 
A.D.  533,  where  the  former  referred  to  them,  while  the  other  side  denied 
their  authenticity.  Subsequently,  however,  they  were  universally  re- 
ceived as  genuine,  not  only  in  the  East  but  also  in  the  West.  They 
comprise  four  tracts :  1.  Uepl  rijs  Upaprxias  oipavlov ;  2.  He/)!  rrp  Upapxl^t 
iKK^rjffiaaTiKijs;  3.  TJepl  tw;'  Beloii'  ivo/iC  rwv  ;  4.  Hepi  ttjs  fivartK^s  OeoXoylat; 
and  also  12  Epp.  to  Apostolic  men.  Their  author  was  a  Moiiophybite- 
Christian  Keo-Flatonist,  who  transferred  the  secret  arts  of  the  Diouysian 
mysteries  to  Christian  worship,  monasticism,  hierarchy  and  church  doc- 
trines. He  distinguished  a  SeoXoyla  xara^ariK^,  which  consisted  in 
symbolic  representations,  from  a  OeoXoyla  diro^artK?},  which  surmounted 
the  symbolical  shell  and  rose  to  the  perception  of  the  pure  idea  by  means 
of  ecstasy.  Side  by  side  with  the  revealed  doolrina  of  Holy  Scripture 
he  sets  a  secret  doctrine,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  reached  only  by 
initiation.  The  primal  mystagogue,  who  like  the  sun  enlightens  all 
spirit!',  is  the  divine  hierarch  Christ,  and  the  primitive  type  of  all 
earthly  order  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy  as  represented  in  the  courses  ol 
angels  and  glorified  spirits.  There  is  constant  intercourse  between  the 
earthly  and  heavenly  hierarchies  by  means  of  Christ  the  highest  hierarch 
incarnate.  The  purpose  of  this  intercourse  is  the  drawing  out  of  the 
Belatris  of  man  by  means  of  priestly  consecration  and  the  uivsteries  (i.e. 
the  Sacraments  of  which  he  reckons  six,  §  58).  The  Belwais  has  its 
foundation  in  baptism  as  consecration  to  the  divine  birth,  reXcTTi 
deoyevealas,  and  its  completion  in  consecration  of  the  dead,  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  body.  The  historical  Christ  with  His  redeeming  life,  suffer- 
ings and  death  is  at  no  time  the  subject  of  the  Areopagite  mysticism. 
It  is  always  concerned  with  the  heavenly  Christ,  not  about  the  recon- 
cilialiou  but  only  about  the  mystical  hving  fellowship  of  God  and  man, 
about  the  immediate  vision  and  enjoyment  of  God's  glory.  The  mono- 
physite standpoint  of  the  author  betrays  itself  in  his  tendency  to  think 
of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  absorbed  by  the  divine.  His  Christian 
Neo-Flalonism  appears  in  his  fantastic  speculations  abont  the  nature  of 
God,  the  orders  of  angrls  and  spirits,  etc. ;  while  his  antagonism  to  the 
pagan  Neo-Flatonism  is  seen  in  his  regarding  the  Bclacts  not  as  a  natural 
power  proper  to  and  dwelling  in  man,  but  as  a  supernatural  power  made 
possible  by  the  ipadpKioats  of  Christ,  but  still  more  expressly  by  his 
emphatic  assertion  over  against  the  Neo-Flatonic  depreciation  of  the 
body,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  as  the  completion  of  the  Selutrtt. 
Hence  also  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
consecration  of  the  dead.' 

•  Ueberweg,  "  Hist,  of  Philosophy."  Loud.,  1872.  Vol. i.  pp.  849^52, 
Colet,  "  On  the  Hierarohiis  of  Dionysius,"  ed.  by  Lupton.  Lend.,  18G9. 
Wescott,  "  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,"  in  Contevip  Heview  for  May,  18li7. 
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12. — (c)  Leoutias  Byzantiuns,  at  first  an  advocate  at  Ooustantinople, 
Bubsequentlj  a  monk  at  Jerusalem,  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  Cth  ceu- 
tury  controversial  tracts  against  Nestorians,  Monopbi cites  and  ApoUi- 
narians,  and  in  his  Scholia  s.  Liber  de  eeclu  presented  a  historico- 
polemical  summary  of  all  heresies  np  to  that  time. — (d)  Uazimus 
Confessor,  the  scion  of  a  well-known  family  of  Constantinople,  was  for  a 
long  time  private  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Heraolius,  but  retired  about 
A.D.  630  from  love  of  a  contemplative  life  into  a  monastery  at  Gbrysopoliy 
near  Constantinople,  where  he  was  soon  raised  to  the  rank  of  abbot. 
The  further  details  of  his  story  are  given  in  §  52,  8.  He  died  in  a.d.  662. 
In  decision  of  character,  fidelity  to  his  convictions  and  courage  as  a 
confessor  dnring  the  Monotbelete  controversy,  he  stands  out  among  his 
characterless  countrymen  and  contemporaries  as  a  rock  in  the  ocean. 
In  scientific  endowments  and  comprehensive  learning,  in  depth  and 
wealth  of  thought  there  is  none  Uke  him,  although  even  iu  him  the 
weakness  of  the  age,  especially  slavish  submission  to  authority,  is  quite 
apparent.  His  scientific  theology  is  built  up  mainly  upon  the  three  great 
(Jappadocians,  among  whom  the  speoulative  Nyssa  has  most  influence 
«/ver  him.  His  dialectic  acuteuess  and  subtlety  he  derived  from  the 
itudy  of  Aristotle,  while  his  imaginative  nature  and  the  intensity  of 
his  emotional  life  which  predestined  him  to  be  a  mystic,  found  abundant 
nourishment  and  satisfaction  in  the  writings  of  Dionysius.  He  was 
saved,  however,  by  the  manysidedness  of  his  mind  and  the  soundness  of 
his  whole  life's  tendencies,  from  many  eccentricities  of  the  Areopagite 
mysticism,  so  that  in  his  humility  he  thought  that  his  soul  was  not  pure 
enough  to  be  able  fuUy  to  penetrate  and  comprehend  these  mysteries. 
His  numerous  writings,  of  which  more  than  fifty  are  extant,  were  in 
great  part  occasioned  by  the  struggle  against  Monophysitism  and  Mono- 
tbeletism.  His  mystico-ascetic  writings  are  also  important,  such  as  his 
yivaTayiiT^la,  treatises  on  the  symbolico-mystic  meaning  of  the  acts  of 
church  worship,  hia  epistles  and  several  beautiful  hymns.  He  also 
wrote  scholia  and  commentaries  on  the  works  of  the  Areopagite.     He  is 

weakest  in  exegesis,  where    the    most   wilfal  allegorizing   prevails. 

(«)  Johannes  Climacus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  at  Sinai,  di.;d  at  an 
extremely  old  age  in  a.d.  608.  Under  the  title  KXl/ia^  rod  TapaSelaou, 
Heavenly  Guide,  he  composed  a  directory  toward  perfection  in  the 
Christian  life  in  thirty  steps,  which  became  a  favourite  reading  book 
of  pious  monks. — (/)  Johannes  Mosclms  was  a  monk  in  a  cloister  at 
Jerusalem.  Accompanying  his  friend  Sopbronius,  afterwards  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  (§  52,  8),  he  travelled  through  Egypt  and  the  East,  visiting 
rU  the  pious  monks  and  clerics.  At  last  he  reached  Borne,  where  he 
wrote  an  account  in  his  Xeiiiovapiov  iJToi  v(os  irapaSdaos,  Praluiii  Spiritnale 
of  the  edifying  discourses  which  he  had  had  with  famouii  monks  during 
his  travels,  and  soon  thereafter,  in  a.d.  61  \  he  died.— (j/)  Anastasini 
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Sinaita,  called  the  new  Moses,  because  lilie  Moses  he  is  said  to  have  seen 
God,  was  priest  and  dweller  on  Mount  Sinai  at  the  end  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury. His  chief  work ' 05i;76i,  VicB  dua,  is  directCvl  against  the  Aceplia- 
liaus  (§  52,  6)  and  his  Contemplationes  preseiTed  only  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation give  an  allegorico-mystical  exposition  of  the  Hexffimerou. 

13.  Syrian  Clmrcli  Fathers.' — (a)  Jacob  of  Hisibis,  as  bishop  of  his 
native  city  and  founder  of  the  theological  school  there,  performed  most 
important  services  to  the  national  Syrian  Church.  At  the  Council  of 
Kiccea  in  a.d.  325  he  distinguished  himself  by  vindicating  the  homoiision 
and  also  subsequently  we  find  him  sometimes  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
champions  of  Nioene  orthodoxy.  Of  his  writings  none  are  known  to  us. 
He  died  in  a.d.  388. — [b)  Aphraates  was  celebrated  in  his  time  as  a  Persian 
sage.  As  bishop  of  St.  Matthew  near  Mosul  he  adopted  the  Christian 
name  of  Mar  Jacob,  and  dedicated  his  23  Homilies,  which  are  rather 
instructions  or  treatises,  to  a  certain  Gregory.  He  wrote  them  between 
A.D,  336  and  a.d.  345.  The  Sermones  ascribed  even  by  Gennadius  at  the 
end  of  the  5th  century  to  Nisibis  were  composed  by  Aphraates.  Al- 
though he  lived  when  the  Arian  controversy  was  at  its  height,  there  is 
no  reference  to  it  in  his  treatises,  which  may  be  explained  by  his  geogra- 
phical isolation.  The  polemic  against  the  Jews  to  which  seven  tracts 
are  devoted  ex  professo,  was  one  which  specially  interested  him. — (c) 
Ephraim  the  Syrian,^  called,  on  account  of  his  importance  in  the  Syrian 
Church,  Propheta  Syrorum,  was  born  at  Nisibis  and  was  called  by  the 
bishop  Jacob  to  be  teacher  of  the  school  founded  there  by  him.  When 
the  Persians  under  Sapor  in  a.d.  350  plundered  the  city  and  destroyed 
the  school,  Ephraim  retired  to  Edessa,  founded  a  school  there,  admin- 
istered the  office  of  deacon,  and  died  at  a  great  age  in  a.d.  378.  As  an 
exegete  he  indulged  to  his  heart's  content  in  typology,  but  in  other 
respects  mostly  followed  the  grammatico-historical  method  with  a  con- 
stant endeavour  after  what  was  edifying.  Many  of  his  writings  have 
been  lost.  Those  remaining  partly  in  the  Syriao  original,  partly  in 
Greek  and  Latin  translations,  have  been  collected  by  the  brothers 
Assemani.  They  comprise  Consmentaries  on  almost  the  whole  Bible, 
Homilies  and  Discourses  in  metrical  form  on  a  variety  of  themes,  of 
these  56  are  against  heretics  (Gnostics,  Manichaeans,  Eunomiang, 
Audians,  etc.),  and  Hymns  properly  so  called,  especially  funeral  Odes. — 
(d)  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  at  first  teacher  in  the  high  school  there, 

'  Etheridge,  "The  Syrian  Churches:  their  Early  Hist.,  Liturg.  and 
Lit."    Lond.,  1846. 

•  Morris,  "Select  Writings  of  Ephraim  the  Syrian."  Oxford,  1847. 
Burgess,  "Bepentance  of  Nineveh,  Metrical  Homily  by  Ephracm.'' 
Loud.,  1853.  "  Select  Metrical  Hymns  and  Homilies  of  Eph.  Syr.' 
Lond.,  1S53. 
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translated  the  writings  of  Diodorus  and  Theodore  into  Syriac,  and  thaa 
brought  down  upon  himself  the  charge  of  being  a  Nestorian.  Having 
been  repeatedly  drawn  into  discussion,  and  being  naturally  outspoken, 
be  was  excommunicated  and  deposed  at  the  Bobber  Synod  of  Ephesus 
in  A.D.  449,  but  his  orthodoxy  was  aoltnowledged  by  the  Council  of 
Cbaleedon  in  a.d.  451,  after  he  had  pronounced  anathema  upon  Nes- 
torius.  He  died  in  a.d.  457.  An  epistle,  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  these  proceedings  to  Bishop  Meris  of  Hardashir  in  Persia,  led  to  a 
r>inewal  of  his  condemnation  before  the  fifth  oecumenical  Council  at 
Constantinople  in  a  d.  553  (§  62,  4,  6).— (c)  Jacob,  bishop  of  Edessa.  a 
mimopbysite,  is  the  most  important  aud  mauysided  among  the  later 
Syrians,  distinguished  as  theologian,  historian,  grammarian  and  trans- 
lator of  the  Greek  fathers.  He  died  in  a.d.  708.  Of  his  works  still 
extant  in  MS. — scholia  on  the  Bible,  liturgical  works  and  treatises  on 
church  law,  revision  of  the  Syrian  Old  Testament  according  to  the 
LXX.,  continuation  of  the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  etc. — only  a  few  have 
been  printed. 

n.  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS  OF  THE 
WESTERN  CHURCH. 

14.  During  the  Period  of  the  Arian  Controversy. — (/)  o.  Jul.  Pu-micus 
KaternuB.  Under  this  name  we  have  a  treatise  De  errore  profanarum 
religionum,  addressed  to  the  sons  of  Constantino  the  Great,  in  which  the 
writer  combats  heathenism  upon  the  Enhemerist  theory  (which  traces 
the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods  from  the  deifying  of  famous  ancestors), 
but  besides  reclaims  many  myths  as  corruptions  of  the  biblical  history, 
and  shows  that  the  violent  overthrow  of  all  idolatry  is  the  sacred  duty 
of  a  Christian  ruler  from  God's  command  to  Joshua  to  destoy  utterly  the 
Canaanites. — b.  Lucifer  of  Cal3.ris  in  Sardinia,  was  a  violent,  determined, 
and  stubborn  zealot  for  the  Nicene  doctrine,  whose  excessive  severity 
against  the  penitent  Ai'ians  and  semi-Arians  drove  him  into  schism 
(§  60,  8).  He  died  in  a.d.  371.  In  his  tract.  Ad  Constantium  Augmtum 
pre  S.  Athansio,  lb.  ii.,  written  in  a.d.  360,  he  upbraids  the  emperor 
with  his  faults  so  bitterly  as  to  describe  him  as  a  reckless  apostate, 
antichrist,  and  Satan.  He  boldly  acknowledged  the  authorship  and,  in 
prospect  of  a  death  sentence,  wrote  in  a.d.  361  his  consolatory  treatise, 
Moriendum  esse  pro  Jilio  Dei,  The  early  death  of  the  emperor,  however, 
permitted  his  return  from  exile  (§  60,  2,  4),  where  he  had  written  De 
regibus  apostaticis  and  De  non  conveniendo  cum  htereticis. — c.  Marins 
Victorinus  from  Africa,  often  confounded  with  the  martyr  of  the  same 
name  (§  31,  12),  was  converted  to  Christianity  when  advanced  in  life, 
about  A.D.  360,  while  occupying  a  distinguished  position  as  a  heathen 
rhetorician  in  Bcme.    He  gave  proof  of  his  zeal  as  a  neophyte  by  the 
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composition  of  controversial  treatises  against  the  Maniohcsans,  Ad  Jusm 
tinum  Manicheeum,  and  against  the  Arians,  Lb.  iv.  adv.  Arium,  De  gene- 
ratione  divina  ad  Gandidum,  De  o/ioovirlif  recipiendo.  In  his  treatise,  De 
verbis  sciiptiira,  Gen.  i.  5,  he  shows  that  the  creative  days  began  not 
with  the  evening,  but  with  the  morning.  He  composed  three  hymns  de 
Trinitate,  and  an  epic  poem  on  the  seven  brothers,  the  Maccabees. — d. 
Hilary  of  Voitiera  —  Hilariits  PicJauiciiscs— styled  the  Athanasias  of  the 
West,  and  made  doctor  ecclesia  by  Pius  IX.  in  a.b.  1851,  was  sprung 
from  a  noble  pagan  family  of  Poitiers  (Pictavium).  With  wife  and 
daughter  he  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  soon  thereafter,  about 
A.D.  350,  made  bishop  of  his  native  city.  In  a.d,  356,  however,  as  a 
zealous  opponent  of  Arianism,  he  was  banished  to  Phrygia,  from  which 
he  returned  in  a.d.  360.  Two  years  later  he  travelled  to  Milan,  in  order 
if  possible  to  win  from  his  error  the  bishop  of  that  place,  Auxentius,  a 
zealous  Arian.  That  bishop,  however,  obtained  an  imperial  edict  which 
obliged  him  instantly  to  withdraw.  He  died  in  a.d.  366.  The  study  of 
Origen  seems  to  have  had  a  decided  influence  upon  his  theological  de- 
velopment. His  strength  lay  in  the  speculative  treatment  of  the  ground- 
works of  doctrine.  At  the  same  time  he  is  the  first  exegete  proper 
among  the  Western  fathers  writing  the  Latin  language.  He  follows 
exactly  the  allegorical  method  of  the  Alexandrians.  His  works  embrace 
commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  several 
polemical  lectures  (§  50,  6),  and  his  speculative  dogmatic  masterpiece 
de  Trinilate  in  xii.  books. — e.  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona,  who  died  about 
a.d.  380,  left  behind  ninety-three  Sermones  which,  in  beautiful  language 
and  spirited  style,  treat  of  various  subjects  connected  with  faith  and 
morals,  combat  paganism  and  Arianism,  and  eagerly  recommend  vir- 
ginity and  monasticism.— -/.  PMlaster,  bishop  of  Brescia,  contemporary 
of  Zono,  in  his  book  De  litereaibus,  described  in  harsh  and  obscure 
language,  in  an  uncritical  fashion  and  with  an  extremely  loose  appli- 
'^ation  of  the  word  heresy,  28  pre-Christian  and  128  post-Christiau 
systems  of  error. — g.  Martin  of  Tours,'  son  of  a  soldier,  had  before 
baptism,  but  after  his  heart  had  been  filled  with  the  love  of  Christ, 
eutered  the  Koman  cavalry.  Once,  legend  relates, he  parted  his  military 
cloak  into  two  pieces  in  order  to  shield  a  naked  beggar  from  the  cold, 
and  ou  the  following  night  the  Lord  Jesus  appeared  to  him  clothed  in 
this  very  cloak.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  baptized,  and  for  some 
years  tiiereafter  attached  himself  to  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  then  went  to 
his  parents  in  Paunouia.  He  did  not  succeed  in  converting  his  father, 
bat  he  was  successful  with  his  mother  and  many  of  the  people.    Scourged 

■  Newman,  "  Church  of  the  Fathera,"  2nd  ed.,  London,  1842.  Be 
printed  iu  Hist.  Sketches,  vol.  ii.  Gilly,  "  Vigilantius  and  his  Times." 
London,  1314. 
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driven  away  by  the  Arian  party  which  there  prevailed,  he  turned  to 
Milan  where,  however,  he  got  just  aa  little  welcome  from  the  Arian 
bishop  Auxeutius.  He  then  lived  some  years  on  the  island  of  Gallinaria, 
near  Genoa.  When  Hilary  returned  from  banishment  to  Pictavium,  he 
followed  him  there,  and  founded  in  the  neighbourhood  a  monastery,  the 
earliest  in  Gaul.  He  was  guilefully  decoyed  to  Tours,  and  forced  to 
mount  the  episcopal  chair  there  in  a.d.  375.  Ho  converted  whole  crowds 
of  heathen  peasants,  and,  according  to  the  legend  given  by  Sulpicius 
Severus  and  Gregory  of  Tours  {§  90,  2),  wrought  miracle  after  miracle. 
But  he  was  himself  with  his  holy  zeal,  his  activity  in  doing  good,  his 
undoubted  power  over  men's  hearts,  and  a  countenance  before  which 
even  the  emperor  quailed  (§  54,  2) ,  the  greatest  and  the  most  credible 
miracle.  He  died  about  a.d.  400  in  the  monastery  of  Marmontiers,  which 
be  had  founded  out  from  Tours.  His  tomb  was  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented places  of  pilgrimage.  lie  was  wholly  without  scholarly  culture, 
but  the  force  of  intellect  with  which  he  was  endowed  lent  him  a  com- 
manding eloquence.  The  Confessio  de  s.  Trinitate  attributed  to  him  it 
not  genuine. 

1 5.— (j)  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  sprung  from  a  prominent  Boman 
family,  was  governor  of  the  province  of  Milan.  After  the  death  of  the 
Arian  Auxentius  in  a.d.  374  violent  quarrels  broke  out  over  the  ohoioo 
of  a  successor.  Then  a  child  is  said  to  have  cried  from  the  midst  of 
the  crowd  "  Ambrose  is  bishop,"  and  all  the  people,  Arians  as  well  as 
Catholics,  agreed.  All  objection  was  vain.  Up  to  this  time  only  a 
catechumen,  he  received  baptism,  distributed  his  property  among  the 
poor,  and  eight  days  after  mounted  the  episcopal  chair.  His  new  oiiBce 
bo  administered  with  truly  apostolic  zeal,  a  father  of  the  poor,  a  pro- 
tector of  all  oppressed,  an  unweariedly  active  pastor,  a  powerful  opponent 
of  heresy  and  heathenism.  His  eloquence,  which  had  won  him  a  high 
reputation  in  the  forum,  was  yet  more  conspicuous  in  the  service  of  the 
church.  To  ransom  the  prisoners  he  spared  not  even  the  furniture  of 
the  church.  To  a  peculiarly  winning  friendliness  and  gentleness  he 
added  great  strength  of  character,  which  prevented  him  being  checked 
in  his  course  by  any  respect  of  persons,  or  by  any  threatening  and  danger. 
He  so  decidedly  opposed  the  intrigues  of  the  Ariau  Empress  Justina, 
during  the  minority  of  her  son  Yalentinian  II.,  that  she,  powerless  to 
execute  her  wrath,  was  obliged  to  desist  from  her  endeavours  (§  50,  4). 
With  Tbeodosius  the  Great  he  stood  in  the  highest  esteem.  When  the 
passionate  emperor  had  ordered  a  fearful  massacre  without  distinction 
of  rank,  age  and  sex,  without  enquiry  as  to  guilt  or  innocence,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Thessalonica  on  account  of  a  tumult  in  which  a  general 
and  several  officers  had  been  murdered,  Ambrose  wrote  him  a  letter 
with  an  earnest  call  to  repentance,  and  threatened  him  with  exclusion 
from  the  communion  of  the  church  and  its  services.     The  emperor. 
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alieady  lepenting  of  his  hastineas,  took  patiently  the  rebuke  adminis- 
tered, but  did  nothing  to  atone  for  his  crime.  Some  time  after  he  went 
as  nsnal  to  church,  but  Ambrose  met  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  house 
of  God  and  refused  him  admission.  For  eight  months  the  emperor 
retrained  from  communion ;  then  he  applied  for  absolution,  which  was 
granted  him,  after  he  had  publicly  done  penance  before  the  congregation 
and  promised  never  in  future  to  carry  out  a  death  sentence  within 
thirty  days  of  its  being  pronounced.  Theodosins  afterwards  declarsd 
that  Ambrose  was  the  only  one  truly  deserving  the  name  of  a  bishop. 
Ambrose  was  also  a  zealous  promoter  of  monasticism  in  the  West.  In 
his  sermons  he  so  powerfully  recommended  virginity  that  many  families 
forbade  their  daughters  attending  them.  He  deserves  special  credit  for 
his  contributions  to  the  liturgical  services  (OJicium  Ambrotianutn,  Cantiu 
Ambr.,  Hymn  Composition,  §  69,  4-6).  On  all  dogmatic  questions  he 
strongly  favoured  the  realism  of  the  North  African  school,  while  in  exe- 
gesis he  did  not  surmount  the  allegorical  method  of  the  Alexandrians. 
To  the  department  of  morals  and  ascetics  belong  the  3  bks.  De  OffieiU 
Minutrorum,  a  Christian  construction  of  Cicero's  celebrated  work  and 
the  most  important  of  all  Ambrose's  writings ;  also  several  treatises  in 
recommendation  of  virginity.  The  book  Be  MysteriU  explains  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Sapper  to  the  neophytes.  The  6  bks.  Defide,  the  3  bks. 
De  Spiritu  S.  and  the  tract  De  incamationit  saeramento,  treat  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  in  opposition  to  Arians, 
Sabellians,  Apollinarians,  etc.  These  are  somewhat  dependent  upon 
the  Greeks,  especially  Athanasins,  Didymns  and  Basil.  His  expositions 
of  Old  Testament  histories  {Hexaemeron,  De  Paradito,  De  Cain  et  Abel, 
De  Nog  et  area,  De  Abraham,  De  Jacob  et  anima,  etc.)  are  allegorical 
and  typical  in  the  highest  degree.  More  important  are  his  Sermones 
and  92  Epistles.  But  all  his  writings  are  distinguished  by  their  noble, 
powerful  and  popular  eloquence. — (/i)  Ambrosiaster  is  the  name  given  to 
an  nulmown  writer  whose  allegorizing  Commentary  on  Paul's  Epistles 
was  long  attributed  to  Ambrose.  This  work,  highly  popular  on  account 
of  its  pregnant  brevity,  was  perhaps  the  joint  work  of  several  writos. 
In  its  earliest  portions  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  Damasus,  bishop  »l 
Bome,  who  died  in  a.d.  384,  who  is  named  as  a  contemporary.  Augus- 
tine names  a  Hilary,  not  otherwise  known,  as  author  of  a  passage  quoted 
from  it — (i)  Faciauns,'  bishop  of  Barcelona,  who  died  about  a.d.  390, 
wrote  in  a  clear  stylo  and  correct  Latinity  three  Epistles  against  the 
Novatians,  from  the  first  of  which,  De  Catholico  nomine,  is  borrowed  the 
beautiful  saying :  Ghristianus  mihi  nomen  est,  Catholicus  eogiwmen.  Ha 
also  wrote  a  Liber  exhortatoriui  ad  panitentiam  and  a  Sermo  de  baptimtt. 

'  "  Lib.  of  Fathers,"  in  voL  of  Cyprian's  Epj?s.     Oxf.,  X844,  pp.  318- 
884.    For  phrase  quoted,  see  p.  322 
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16.  Daring  the  Period  of  Origenistic  Controversy. — (a)  Jerome' — Soph- 
ronius  Eusebiua  Hieronymui — of  Stridon  in  Dalmatia,  received  his 
classical  training  nnder  the  grammarian  Donatna  at  Borne.  In  a.d.  360 
he  was  baptized  by  bishop  Libeiius,  but  afterwards  fell  into  sensual 
excesses  which  he  atoned  for  by  penitential  pilgrimages  to  the  catacombs. 
During  a  journey  through  Gaul  and  the  provinces  of  the  Bhine  and 
Moselle  he  seems  to  have  formed  the  fixed  resolve  to  devote  himself  to 
theology  and  an  ascetic  life.  Then  for  more  than  a  year  he  stayed  at 
Aquileio,  a.d.  372,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  fviemlship  with  Rufinus. 
He  next  underi  akes  a  journey  to  the  East.  At  Antioch  in  a  vision,  during 
a  violent  fever,  placed  before  the  throne  of  the  judge  of  all,  having 
answered  the  question  Who  art  thou  7  by  the  confession  that  he  was 
a  Christian,  be  heard  the  words  distinctly  uttered  :  Thou  liest  I  thou  art 
a  Ciceronian  and  no  Christian  1  He  then  sentenced  himself  to  severe 
castigation  and  promised  with  an  oath  to  give  up  the  reading  of  the 
heathen  classics  which  he  had  no  much  enjoyed.  He  afterwards  indeed 
excused  himself  from  the  fulfilment  of  this  twofold  obligation ;  but  this 
had  sealed  his  devotion  to  an  ascetic  life,  and  the  desert  of  Chalcis,  the 
Syrian  Thebaid,  became  for  him  during  many  years  the  school  of 
ascetic  discipline.  Worn  out  with  privations,  penances  and  sensual 
temptations  he  returned  in  a.d.  379  to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained 
presbyter  but  without  any  ofQcial  district  being  assigned.  Urged  by 
Gregory  oi  Nazianzum,  he  next  spent  several  years  in  Constantinople. 
From  A.D.  382  to  a.d.  385  he  again  lived  in  Kome,  where  bishop  Damasus 
honoured  him  with  his  implicit  confidence.  This  aroused  against  him 
the  envy  and  enmity  of  many  among  the  Boman  clergy,  while  at  the 
same  time  his  zeal  for  the  spread  of  mouasticism  and  virginity,  as  well 
as  his  ascetic  influence  with  women,  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  many 
prominent  families  (§  44,  4).  On  the  death  of  his  episcopal  patron  in 
A.D.  384  his  position  in  Bome  thus  became  untenable.  He  now  returned 
to  the  East,  visited  all  the  holy  places  in  Palestine,  and  also  made  an 
excursion  to  Alexandria  where  he  stayed  for  four  weeks  in  the  school  ot 
the  blind  Didymus.  He  then  settled  down  at  Bethlehem,  founded  there 
with  the  means  of  his  Boman  lady  friends  an  establishment  for  monks, 
over  which  he  presided  till  his  death  in  ad  420  ;  and  an  establishment 
for  nuns  over  which  St.  Paula  presided,  who  with  her  daughter  Euato- 
chium  had  accompanied  him  from  Bome.  As  to  his  share  in  tue 
Origenistic  controversies  into  whicl?  h4  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn,  see 
§  61,  2.     His  character  was  not  without  detects :   vanity,  ambition, 

'  A  good  account  of  tha  writings  of  Jerome  is  given  by  the  late  Prof. 
William  iiamsay  in  Smith's  "  Diet,  of  Grk.  and  Bom.  Biogr."  Vol.  ii. 
p.  460.  Milman,  "Hist,  of  Chr."  Vol.  iii.  ch.  xi.  Cutts,  "St. 
Jerome."  Lond.,1877.  Qilly,  "  Vigilantius  and  his  Times,"  Lond.,  1844. 
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jealousy,  pasaiouateneas,  impatience  and  intense  bittemesB  in  debate, 
are  only  all  too  apparent  in  his  life.  But  where  these,  as  well  as  his 
sorupulons  anxiety  for  the  maintaining  of  a  reputation  for  unwavering 
orthodoxy  and  by  zeal  for  mouaaticism  and  asceticism,  did  not  stand  in 
the  way,  we  often  find  in  him  an  unexpected  clearness  and  liberality  ol 
view.  Comp.  §  17,  6 ;  57,  6  ;  59,  1 ;  61,  1.  To  the  instructions  of  th* 
Jew  Bar  Hiiuina  ho  was  imlebted  for  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee.  The  greatest  and  most  enduring  service  was  rendered  to  the 
study  of  holy  scripture  by  his  pioneer  labours  in  this  direction.  He  is 
St  his  weakest  in  his  dogmatic  works,  which  mostly  are  disfigured  by 
immoderately  passionate  polemic.  In  exegesis  he  represents  the  gram- 
matico-histoiical  method,  but  nevertheless  frequently  falls  back  again 
into  aHegovico-mystioal  explanations.  His  style  is  pure,  flowing  and 
elegant,  but  iu  polemic  often  reckless  and  coarse  even  to  vulgarity.  In 
the  department  of  exegesis  the  first  place  belongs  to  his  trauslation  of 
the  bible  (§  59,  1).  We  have  also  a  number  of  Commentaries — on 
I  Genesis,  Ecelesiastes,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Minor  Prophets, 
I  Matthew,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians  and  Philemon,  His  Ono- 
/masiicon  s.  de  situ  et  nominibus  lomrum  Hebr.  ia  a  Latin  reproduction 
of  the  Towixi  of  Eusebius.  In  the  department  of  dogmatics  we  have 
polemics  against  Lucifer  of  Calaris  (§  50,  3),  against  Helvidius,  Jovinian 
and  Yigilantius  (§  63,  2),  against  John  of  Jerusalem  (§  51,  2)  and  in 
several  treatises  against  Bufinus,  and  finally  against  the  Pelagians 
(§  53,  i).  In  the  department  of  history  we  have  his  Latin  adaptation 
and  continuation  of  the  second  part  of  the  Eusebian  Ohroniole,  big 
Catalogus  Scriptorum  ecclest.  >.  de  viri»  illustr.,  which  tells  in  anecdotal 
form  about  the  lives  and  writings  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  writers, 
135  in  number,  from  Peter  down  to  himself,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  proving  the  falseness  of  the  reproach  that  only  ignorant  and  un- 
cultured men  had  embraced  Christianity,  It  was  afterwards  continued 
by  the  Gaul  Gennadias  of  Marseilles  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
Finally,  the  romancing  legendary  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  famoni 
monks  Paul  of  Thebes  (§  39,  4),  Hilarion  (§  44,  3)  and  Malchna,  wer« 
added.  His  150  Epistles  are  extremely  important  for  *''e  church  history 
of  his  times.  Of  his  translations  of  the  Greek  fathers  only  those  of 
Didymus,  De  Spiritu  S.  and  that  of  70  Homilies  of  Origen,  are  now  extant. 
17. — (6)  Tyraunlus  Eufinus  of  Aquileia.  after  receiving  baptism  lived 
for  a  long  time  in  monastic  retirement.  His  enthusiasm  for  monasticism 
and  asceticism  led  him  in  a.d.  373  to  Egypt.  At  Alexandria  he  spent 
several  years  in  intercourse  with  Didymus.  He  contracted  there  that 
enlhusiaatio  admiration  of  Origen  which  made  his  after  life  so  full  o( 
debate  and  strife.  He  next  went  in  a.d.  379  to  Jerusalem,  where  bishop 
John  ordained  him  presbyter.  Here  he  found  Jerome,  with  whom  he  had 
become  acquainted  at  Aquileia,  and  the  two  friends  were  brought  more 
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closely  together  from  their  mntaal  lova  for  Origen,  although  afterwiinlg 
this  was  to  prove  the  occaBion  of  the  most  bitter  enmity  (§  51,  2). 
About  A.D.  397  he  rtjtnrued  to  Italy.  He  died  in  a.d.  410.  His  lileiury 
activity  was  mainly  directed  to  the  transplanting  of  the  writings  of 
Greek  fathers  to  Latin  soil.  To  his  zeal  in  this  direction  we  owe  tlie 
preservation  of  Origen's  most  important  work  Iltpl  ipxC"),  Dc  principiis, 
and  of  no  fewer  than  124  Homilies.  The  former,  indeed,  has  been  in 
many  places  altered  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  He  also  translated  several 
Homilies  of  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Pamphilus'  Apology  for  OrigeTi, 
the  Psendo-Clemcntine  Eecognitions  {§  28,  3),  etc.  There  are  extant  of 
his  own  works:  the  Continuation  of  his  Latin  reproduction  of  the 
Church  History  of  Eusebius,  down  to  A.D.  388,  tbe  romancing  IlisloHa 
eremitica  ».  Vita  Patrum,  biographies  of  33  saints  of  the  Nitrian 
desert  (§  61,  1),  an  Apologia  pro  fide  sua,  the  Invectiva  Hieron.  in  2  bks, 
the  treatise  De  benedictionihua  Piitriarcharum,  an  exposition  ol  Genesis 
zlix.  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  Origen,  and  an  Expositio  symboli  apost. 
— (c)  Snlpioins  Severus  '  from  Aquitania  in  Gaul,  had  gained  great  repu- 
tation by  his  eloquence  as  an  advocate,  when  the  death  of  his  young 
wife  disgusted  him  with  the  world,  and  led  him  to  withdraw  into  a 
monastery.  He  died  about  a.u.  410.  In  his  Chronica  or  Historia  sacra 
(§  5, 1),  a  summary  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  history,  he  imitates  not 
unsuccessfully  the  eloquence  of  Sallust,  so  that  he  has  been  called  "  the 
Christian  Sallust."  His  Vita  of  Martin  of  Tours  is  a  panegyric  over- 
flowing with  reports  of  miracles.  The  three  dialogues  on  the  virtues  of 
Eastern  Monks  and  on  the  merits  of  St.  Martin,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Vita. — {d )  PctruB  Chrysologus  is  the  name  by  which 
Peter,  bishop  of  Bavenna,  is  best  known.  He  also  received  the  title 
Chrysostomus  Latinorum.  He  died  in  a.d.  450.  Among  the  176  Sermones 
ascribed  to  him,  the  discourses  expository  of  the  baptismal  formula  are 
deserving  of  special  mention.  Of  his  Epistles,  one  in  Latin  and  Greek 
addressed  to  Entyches  (§  62,  4)  is  still  preserved,  in  which  the  writer 
warns  Entyches  against  doctrinal  errors. 

18.  The  Hero  of  the  Soteriological  Controversy,— Augustine — Aureliiu 
Augustinut — was  born  in  a.d.  354  at  Tagaste  in  Numidia.  Prom  hia 
pious  mother  Monica  he  early  received  Christian  religious  impressions 
which,  however,  were  again  in  great  measure  effaced  by  his  pagan  father 
the  DecuTio  Patricias.  While  he  studied  in  Carthage,  he  gave  way  to 
Bensnality  and  worldly  pleasure.  Cicero's  Hortensius  first  awakened 
again  in  him  a  longing  after  higher  things.  From  about  a.d.  374  he 
sought  satiF'faction  in  the  tenets  of  the  Manichaean  sect,  strongly  repre- 
sented in  Africa,  and  for  ten  years  he  continued  a  catechumen  of  that 
order.     But  here,  too,  at  last  finding  himself  cruelly  deceived  in  his 

'  Qilly,  "  VigilantiuB  and  his  Times."    London,  1841. 
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straggle  after  the  tnowledge  of  the  truth,  he  wonld  have  sunlt  into  the 
most  utter  scepticism,  had  not  the  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  still 
for  awhile  held  him  back.  In  a.d.  383  he  left  Africa  and  went  to  Eome, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Milan  as  a  teacher 
of  eloquence.  An  African  bishop,  once  himself  a  Manichsean,  had 
comforted  his  anxious  mother,  who  followed  him  hither,  by  assuring  her 
that  the  son  of  so  many  sighs  and  prayers  could  not  be  finally  lost.  At 
Milan  too  the  sermons  of  Ambrose  made  an  impression  on  Augustine's 
heart.  He  now  began  diligently  to  search  the  scriptures.  At  last  the 
hour  arrived  of  his  complete  renewal  of  heart  and  life.  After  an  ear- 
nest conversation  with  his  friend  Alypius,  he  hastened  into  the  solitude 
of  the  garden.  While  agonizing  in  prayer  he  heard  the  words  thrice 
repeated :  Tolle,  lege  I  He  took  up  the  scriptures,  and  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  passage  Bom.  xiii.  13,  14.  This  utterance  of  stern  Christian 
morality  seemed  as  if  written  for  himself  alone,  and  from  this  moment 
he  received  into  his  wounded  spirit  a  peace  such  as  he  had  never  knovni 
before.  In  order  to  prepare  for  baptism  he  withdrew  with  his  mother 
and  some  friends  to  the  country  house  of  one  of  them,  where  scientifi  e 
studies,  pious  exercises  and  conversations  on  the  highest  problems  <  I 
life  occupied  his  time.  Out  of  these  conversations  sprang  his  philc 
Eophical  writings.  At  Baxter  a.d.  387  Ambrose  baptized  him,  and  s  t 
the  same  time  his  illegitimate  son  Adeodatus,  who  not  long  afterward  i 
died.  His  return  journey  to  Africa  was  delayed  by  the  death  of  hi  i 
mother  at  Ostia,  and  at  last,  after  almost  a  year's  residence  in  Bome,  hi . 
reached  his  old  bome  again.  In  Bome  he  applied  himself  to  combat  the 
errors  of  Manichieism,  arguing  with  many  of  his  old  companions  whom 
he  met  there.  After  his  return  to  Africa  in  a.d.  388,  he  spent  some 
years  on  his  small  patrimonial  estate  at  Tagaste  engaged  in  scientific 
work.  During  a  casual  visit  to  Hippo  in  a.d.  391  he  was,  in  spite  of  all 
tesistance,  ordained  presbyter,  and  in  a.d.  395  colleagae  of  the  aged  and 
feeble  bishop  Valerius,  whose  successor  he  became  in  the  following 
year.  Now  began  the  brilliant  period  of  his  career,  in  which  he  stands 
forth  as  a  pillar  of  the  church  and  the  centre  of  all  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  life  throughout  the  whole  Western  world.  In  a.d.  400 
began  his  battle  against  the  Donatists  (§  63,  1).  And  scarcely  had  he 
brought  this  to  a  successful  end  in  a  religious  discussion  at  Carthage  in 
A.D.  411,  when  he  was  drawn  into  a  far  more  important  Soteriological 
controversy  by  Pelagius  and  his  followers  (§  53),  which  he  continued  till 
the  close  of  his  life.  His  death  occurred  in  A.  d.  430  during  the  siege  ol 
Carthage  by  the  Vandals.  He  has  written  his  own  life  in  his  Con- 
fessiones  (Engl,  translat.,  Ozf.,  1838 ;  Edin.,  1876).  In  the  form  of  an 
address  to  Ood  he  here  unfolds  before  the  Omniscient  One  his  whole 
past  life  with  all  its  errors  and  gracious  providences  in  the  language 
of  prayer  full  of  the  holiest  earnestness  and  most  profound  hnmility,  a 
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lively  commeDtary  on  the  opening  words :  Magma  et,  Domitie,  et  lauda- 
bilU  valde.  .  .  .  Fecisti  no»  ad  te,  et  inquietum  est  cor  nostrum,  donee 
requieseat  in  te.  The  biograpliy  oi  his  disciple  Possidinfl  may  serve  as 
•  supplement  to  the  Confessions. — ^Augustine  was  the  greatest,  most 
powerful,  and  most  influential  of  all  the  fathers.  In  consequence  of  his 
thoroughly  Western  oharaoteristios  he  was  indeed  less  perfectly  under- 
stood and  appreciated  in  the  East ;  but  all  the  greater  was  bis  reputation 
in  the  West,  where  the  whole  development  of  church  and  doctrine 
seemed  always  to  move  about  him  as  its  centre.  The  main  field  of  his 
Uterary  activity  in  consequence  of  his  own  peculiar  mental  qualities, 
IiiB  philosophical  culture,  speculative  faculty,  and  dialectic  skill,  as  well 
as  the  ecclesiastical  conflicts  of  his  time,  to  which  his  most  important 
works  are  devoted,  was  Systematic  Theology,  Dogmatics  and  Ethica, 
Polemics  and  Apologrtics.  He  is  weakest  as  an  exegete ;  for  he  had 
little  interest  in  philological  and  gramniatico-historical  research  into 
the  simple  literal  sense  of  scripture.  He  was  unacquainted  with  the 
original  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  the  New  Testament 
he  treats  only  in  a  popular  way  according  to  the  Latin  translations. 
Neither  doet  be  deal  much  with  the  exegetical  foundations  of  dogmatics, 
which  he  rather  develops  from  the  Christian  consciousness  by  means  of 
speculation  and  dialectic,  and  from  the  proof  of  its  meeting  the  needs  of 
humanity.  Over  against  philosophy  he  insisted  upon  the  independence 
and  necessity  of  faith  as  the  presupposition  and  basis  of  all  religious 
knowledge.  Rationabiliter  diclum  est  per  prophetam ;  Nisi  crcdidereli* 
non  intelligetis.     Credamus  ut  id  quod  credimus  inteUigere  valeamus. 

19.  Angastine's  Works. — (a)  Philosaphical  Treatises  bclongiqg  to  the 
period  preceding  his  ordination.  The  3  bks.  Contra  Academicos  combat 
their  main  position  that  men  cannot  attain  to  any  certain  knowledge ; 
the  treatise  De  Vita  beata  shows  that  true  happiness  consists  in  the 
knowledge  of  God ;  the  2  bks  De  Ordine  treat  oi  the  relation  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  divine  order  of  the  world ;  the  2  bks.  Soliloquia  are  mono- 
logues on  the  means  and  conditions  of  the  knowledge  of  supernatural 
truths,  and  contain  beside  the  main  question  an  Appendix  De  immorta- 
Utate  anima,  etc. — (b)  Dogmatic  Treatises,  The  most  important  are : 
De  Trinitate  in  IS  bks.  (Engl,  transl.,  Edin.,  1874),  a  speculative  dog- 
matic construction  of  the  dogma,  of  great  importance  for  its  historical 
development ;  De  doctrina  Christiana  in  4  bks.  (Eugl.  transl.,  Edin., 
1876),  of  which  the  first  three  bks.  form  a  guide  to  the  exposition  of 
scripture  after  the  analogy  of  faith,  while  the  4th  book  shows  how  the 
truth  (bus  discovered  is  to  be  used  (Hermeneutics  and  Homiletics) ; 
finally,  the  two  bks.  Betractationes,  written  in  bis  last  years,  in  which 
he  passes  an  nnfavourable  judgment  on  his  earlier  writings,  and  with- 
draws or  modifies  much  in  them.  Among  his  Moral-ascetic  writings  the 
bk.  Di  bono  coiyugali  is  of  special  interest,  called  forth  by  Jovinian'a 
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utterances  on  non-meritoriousness  of  the  unmarried  state  (§  62,  2) ;  he 
admits  the  high  value  of  Christian  marriage,  bat  yet  sees  in  celibacy 
genainely  chosen  as  a  means  to  holiness  a  higher  step  in  the  Christian 
life.  Also  the  bk.  De  adulterinis  conjugit  against  second  marriages, 
and  two  treatises  De  Mendacium  and  Contra  Uendacium  ad  Contentium, 
which  in  opposition  to  the  contrary  doctrine  of  the  PriscillianistB 
(§  54,  2),  unconditionally  repudiates  the  admissibility  of  equivocation. — 
(e)  Controversial  Treatises.  Of  11  treatises  against  the  Manichseaei 
(S  64-1)  the  most  important  is  that  C.  Faustum  in  33  bks.  (Engl,  transl. 
Edin.,  1875),  interesting  as  reproducing  in  quotations  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  work  of  this  great  champion  of  the  Manichoeans.  Then 
came  the  discussion  with  the  Donatists  (§  63,  1),  which  he  engaged  in 
with  great  vigour.  We  have  ten  treatises  directed  against  them  (Engl, 
transl.,  Edin.,  1873).  Of  far  greater  importance  was  the  conflict 
which  soon  after  broke  out  against  the  Pelagians  and  then  against  the 
semi-Pelagians  (§  53,  4,  5),  in  which  he  wrote  fourteen  treatises  (Engl, 
transl.,  3  vols.,  Edin.,  1873-1876).  Also  the  Arians,  Priscillianists, 
Origenists  and  Marciouites  were  combated  by  him  in  special  tieatiseB, 
and  in  the  bk.  De  haresibm  he  gave  a  summary  account  of  the  variouB 
heresies  that  had  come  under  his  notice. — (d)  Among  his  Apologetieal 
Treatises  against  pagans  and  Jews,  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  important 
is  the  work  De  Civitate  Dei,  in  22  bks.,  a  truly  magnificent  conception 
(Engl,  transl.,  2  vols.,  Edin.,  1873),  the  most  substantial  of  all  apolo- 
getieal works  of  Christian  antiquity,  called  forth  by  the  reproach  of  the 
heathens  that  the  repeated  successes  of  the  barbarians  resulted  from 
the  weakening  and  deteriorating  influence  of  Christianity  npon  the 
empire.  The  author  repels  this  reproach  in  the  first  four  bks.  by  show- 
ing how  the  Boman  empire  had  previously  in  itself  the  seeds  of  decay 
in  its  godless  selfishness,  and  thence  advancing  immorality ;  Qinm 
was  and  continued  pagan,  but  its  gods  could  not  save  it  from  destruction. 
Ilium's  Epigone,  haughty  Bome,  meets  the  same  fate.  It  owed  its  power 
only  to  God's  will  and  His  government  of  the  world,  and  to  His  using  it 
as  a  scourge  for  the  nations.  The  next  five  books  show  the  corruption 
of  the  heathen  religions  and  the  inadequacy  of  heathen  philosophy. 
Then  the  last  12  bks.  point  out  the  contrast  between  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  kingdom  of  the  world  in  respect  of  their  diverse  founda- 
tions, their  entirely  different  motive  powers,  their  historical  development 
and  their  ultimate  disposal  in  the  last  judgment. — The  most  important 
and  complete  of  his  Ezegetical  Works  are  the  12  bks.  De  QeneH  ad 
litteram,  a  gigantic  commentary  on  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis, 
which  in  spite  of  its  title  very  often  leaves  the  firm  ground  of  the 
literal  sense  to  revel  in  the  airy  regions  of  spiritualistic  and  mystical 
expatiation.  Of  his  Serniones,  400  are  recognised  as  genuine  (Engl 
transl.,  Horn,  on  K.T.  3  vols.,  Ozf.,  1844  t. ;  Horn,  on  John  and  1st 
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John,  3  vols.  Oxf.,  1848 ;  Oomm.  on  Psalms,  6  vols.,  Oxt.,  1847  I 
Harmony  of  Evangelists,  and  Serm.  on  Mt.,  Bdin.,  1S74.  Commeatai; 
on  John,  2  vols.,  Edin.,  1875).  His  coirospoudeuce  still  preserved 
eomprises  270  Epistles  (Eiigl.  trausl.,  2  vols.,  Edin.,  1874,  1876). 

20.  AngnstiBe's  Bisciples  and  Friends.— (a)  Faulinns,  deacon  of  Milan, 
who  wrote,  at  Augustine's  request,  the  life  of  Ambrose,  awakened  in  a.d. 
411  the  Pelagian  controversy  by  the  charges  which  he  made,  and  took 
pari  in  it  himself  by  writing  in  a.d.  417  the  Libellua  c.  Calestium  ad 
Zosimum  Papam, — (6)  Faolus  Orosins,  a  Spanish  presbyter,  who  visited 
Augustine  in  Africa  in  a.d.  415  to  urge  him  to  combat  FriscilUanism, 
took  part  with  him  there  in  bis  conflict  with  the  Pelagians.  Ho  has  left 
behind  a  Commonitorium  de  errore  Priscillianistaruin  et  Origenistarum  ad 
Augustinum ;  an  Apologcticua  de  arbitrii  liberlate  e.  Pelagium  and  Hist, 
adv.  Paganos  in  7  bks.  The  last  named  work  was  written  at  Augustine's 
urgent  entreaty,  and  pursues  in  a  purely  historical  manner  the  same  end 
which  Augustine  in  his  City  of  God  sought  to  reach  in  a  dogmatico- 
apologetio  way. — (c)  Marius  Mercator  was  a  learned  and  acute  layman, 
belonging  to  the  West,  but  latterly  resident  in  Constantinople.  He  made 
every  effort  to  secure  the  condemnation  of  Pelagiauism  even  in  the  East, 
and  so  wrote  not  only  against  its  Western  leaders  but  also  against  its 
Antiochean  supporters,  Kestorius  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (§  53,  4). 
— (d)  Prosper  Aquitanicus,  also  a  lawman  and  an  enthusiastic  follower  of 
Augustine,  not  only  wrote  several  treatises  against  the  semi-Felagians  of 
his  native  Gaul  (§  53,  5),  but  also  poured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon 
them  in  poetic  effusions  (§  48,  6).  He  died  about  a.d.  460. — (e)  Cffisarlns, 
bishop  of  Arelate,  now  Aries  in  Gaul,  originally  a  monk  in  the  monastery 
of  Larinum,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  most  iuflaential,  and  in 
church  work  most  serriceable  of  the  men  of  his  times.  It  is  also  mainly 
due  tc  him  that  in  a.d.  529  moderate  Augustiniauism  gained  the  victory 
over  semi-Pelagianism.  He  died  in  a.d.  543.  His  treatise  De  gratia  et 
libera  arbitrio  is  no  longer  extant,  but  two  rules  for  monks  and  nuns 
composed  by  him,  Ad  munaclwi.  Ad  virgirtes,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
number  of  Sermones,  the  best  of  their  time,  are  still  preserved. — {/) 
Folgentins,  bishop  of  Baspe  in  Africa,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  was  banished  by  the  Aiian  Vandal  king  Thrasimund, 
but  returned  after  the  king's  death  in  a.d.  623.  He  was  one  of  the 
stoutest  champions  of  Augustiniauism.  His  writings  against  Arians  and 
semi-Pelagians  have  been  often  printed.  He  died  in  a.d.  665.  His 
scholar  and  biographer  was  Fulgeutina  Ferrandus,  deacon  at  Carthage 
about  A.D.  647.  Alongside  of  and  after  him  we  meet  with  bishop 
Facnndns  of  Henniane,  and  the  archdeacon  Liberatns  of  Carthage,  who 
with  characteristic  African  energy  defend  the  Tria  Capitula  (§  62,  6) 
basely  surrendered  by  the  Boman  bishop  Vigilius. 

21.  Pelagians   and  semi-Pelagians. — 1.  Pelagins,  a  British  monk,  the 
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originator  of  tlie  heresy  named  after  him  (§  53,  3, 4),  left  behind  a  con- 
eidcrable  number  of  writings,  of  which,  however,  for  the  most  part  we 
have  now  only  fragments  in  the  works  of  his  opponents.  Beferences  in 
Augustine,  Marius  Mercator,  and  others  show  that  to  him  belong  the 
Lb.  xiv.  Expositionum  in  Epistt.  Pauli,  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
Jerome  and  included  among  his  works,  scholia-like  explanations  with 
good  sound  grammatico-historical  exegesis.  The  wish  to  make  thJB  nae- 
able  and  safe  for  the  Catholic  church  led  at  an  early  date  to  variooi 
omissions  and  alterations  in  it.  Afterwards  its  heretical  origin  wai 
forgotten,  which  notwithstanding  the  purifying  referred  to  is  still  quite 
disctirnible.  Two  epistles  addressed  to  Boman  ladies  recommending 
virginity  have  also  got  a  place  among  the  works  of  Jerome. — JnlianoB, 
bishop  of  Eclanum  in  Italy,  is  the  only  one  among  the  followers  of  Pelagitu 
who  can  be  regarded  as  of  scientific  importance.  He  was  an  acute  but 
frivolous  and  vulgar  opponent  of  Augustine,  whom  he  honoured  with  the 
epithets  amentissinfut  et  bardissimus  (comp.  §  53,  4). — 11.  At  the  head 
of  the  semi-Pelagians  or  Massilians  stands  (a)  Johannes  Cassianns. 
Gcnnadius  designates  him  as  natione  Scythus  ;  but  he  received  his  early 
education  in  a  monastery  at  Bethlehem.  He  then  undertook  a  journey 
in  company  with  the  abbot  to  visit  the  Egyptian  monks,  stayed  next  for  a 
long  time  with  Gbrysostom  at  Constantinople,  and  after  his  banishment 
resided  some  years  in  Eome,  and  finally  in  a.d.  415  settled  down  at 
Massilia  (Marseilles),  where  he  established  a  monastery  and  a  nunnery, 
and  organised  both  after  the  Eastern  model.  He  died  abont  a.d.  432. 
His  writings  were  held  in  high  esteem  tliroughout  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
the  De  imtitutis  Gcenobioruvi  he  describes  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
Palestinian  and  Egyptian  monks,  and  then  treats  of  the  eight  vices  to 
which  the  monks  were  specially  exposed.  The  24  Collationet  Patrum 
report  the  conversations  which  he  had  with  the  Eastern  monks  and 
hermits  about  the  ways  and  means  of  attaining  Christian  perfection. 
The  13th  Collatio  is,  without  naming  him,  directed  against  Augustine's 
doctrine,  and  develops  semi-Pelagian  Synergism  (§  53, 6).  Both  writings, 
however,  are  certainly  calculated  to  serve  the  development  of  his  own 
monkish  ideal  as  well  as  his  own  dogmatic  and  ethical  views,  rather  thea 
to  afford  a  historically  faithful  representation  of  the  life  and  thinking  of 
oriental  monasticism  of  that  time.  The  7  bks.  De  incanuitione  Chriiti 
combat  not  only  Nestorianism  but  also  Pelagianism  as  in  its  oonss- 
qaences  derogatory  to  the  divinity  of  Christ. — (6)  Tincentins  Lerinensii, 
monk  in  the  GaUic  monastery  of  Lerinum,  was  Cassianus'  most  dis- 
tinguished disciple.  He  died  about  a.d.  450.  On  his  often  printed 
Cmnmcnitoritim  pro  cath.  fidei  antiquit.  et  univenit.,  oomp.  J  53,  6.— (e) 
Encherins.  bishop  of  Lyons,  left  behind  him  several  asoetical  works  {De 
laude  eremi;  De  eontemtu  mundi),  Homilies,  and  a  Liber  formularum 
tpiritualis  intelligentite  as  guide  to  the  mystioo-allegorioal  inteipretatioa 
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of  Scripture.  He  died  aboat  a.d.  450. — {d)  SaManns,  presbyter  at 
Iilarseilles,  'was  in  his  earlier  daya  married  to  a  heathen  woman  whom 
he  converted,  and  with  her  took  the  vow  of  oontinency.  He  died  about 
A.D.  485.  He  wrote  Adv.  avaritiam  Lb.  iv.,  in  which  the  support  of  the 
poor  and  surrender  of  property  to  the  churob  for  pious  uses  are  recom- 
mouded  as  means  of  furthering  the  salvation  of  one's  own  soul.  In 
consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  times  during  the  convulsions  of  tbe 
migration  of  tbe  peojjles  and  the  reproach  of  tbe  heathen  again  loudly 
raised  that  the  weakness  of  the  Soman  empire  was  occasioned  by  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  he  wrote  De  providentia  >.  de  guhernatiunt 
Dei  et  de  jvsto  pnesetiHque  judicio,  Lb.  viii ,  which  in  rhetorical  and 
flowery  language  depicted  the  dreadful  moral  condition  of  the  Bomaa 
world  of  that  day. — (e)  Fanstus  of  Eliegium,  now  Bioz  in  Provence,  In  his 
earlier  ,vears  an  advocate,  then  monk  and  abbot  of  the  cloister  of  Lerinum, 
and  finally  bishop  of  Bhegium,  was  the  head  of  the  GaUio  scmi-Fclagiaua 
of  his  times.  In  his  writings  he  stated  this  doctrine  in  a  moderate  form. 
He  died  in  a.d.  493. — [f)  Arnobins  the  Younger,  tbe  contemporary  and 
fellow-countryman  of  Fanstus,  wrot?  a  very  important  work  entitled 
Pradestinatua,  which  in  a  very  thorough  and  elaborate  manner  contests 
the  doctrines  of  Augustine.     Comp.  §  53,  5. 

22.  The  Most  Important  Church  Teachers  among  the  Soman  Popes. — (a) 
Leo  the  Great  occupied  the  papal  chair  from  a.d.  440  to  a.d.  461.  While 
but  a  deacon  he  was  the  most  distinguished  personage  in  Bome.  On 
assuming  the  bishoprio  he  gave  the  wlide  powers  of  his  mind  to  the 
administration  of  his  office  in  all  directions.  By  the  energy  and  con- 
sistency with  which  he  carried  out  the  idea  of  the  Boman  primacy,  be 
became  the  virtual  founder  of  tbe  spiritual  sovereignty  of  Bome.  With 
s  strong  arm  he  guided  the  helm  of  the  church,  reformed  and  organized 
on  every  side,  settled  order  and  discipline,  defended  orthodoxy,  contended 
against  heretics  (Maniohieaus,  Prisoillianists,  Pelagians,  Eutychians) 
and  appeased  the  barbarians  (Attila).  Of  his  writings  we  have  96 
Sermonet  and  173  Epistles,  which  last  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  church  hiitory  of  his  times.  He  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  author  of 
a  talented  wor£  De  vocatione  Gentium  (§53, 5). — (!>)  Crelasins  I  a.d.  492  to 
A.D,  496,  left  behind  him  a  treatise  Adv.  lueresin  Pelagianem,  another  De 
duabus  in  Chruto  naturis,  and  a  work  against  the  observance  of  the 
Lupercalia  which  some  prominent  Bomans  wished  to  have  continued. 
He  also  wrote  18  Decretals.  The  celebrated  Decretum  de  libris  recipiendis 
et  non  recipiendis,  in  a  sense  the  oldest  Index  prohibitorum,  is  ascribed  to 
him.  The  first  section,  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.,  contains  a  biblical 
canon  coiresponding  to.that  of  the  Synod  of  Hippo,  a.d.  393  (§  59,  1) ;  the 
second  section  treats  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Church  of  Bome  granted 
by  OUT  Lord  Himself  in  the  person  of  Peter ;  the  third  enumerates  tba 
ceoumenical  Coimcils ;  and  the  fourth,  tbe  writings  of  the  fathers  received 
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by  the  Bomsn  Church ;  the  Chronicle  and  Church  History  of  Eusebiui 
are  found  fault  with  {quod  tepuerit)  but  not  rejected ;  in  respect  to  the 
writings  of  Origen  and  Bufinus  the  opinion  of  Jerome  is  approved.  The 
fifth  section  gives  a  list  of  books  not  to  be  received — the  New  Testament 
Apocrypha,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Arnobius,  Cassianus, 
Faustus  of  Ehegium,  etc. — (c)  Gregory  the  Great,  a.d.  C90  to  a.d.  604, 
born  in  Borne  about  a.d.  640,  sprung  from  a  distinguished  old  Boman 
family,  held  about  a.d.  574  the  office  of  city  prefect,  after  hia  father's 
death  founded  on  his  inherited  estates,  six  monasteries,  and  himself 
withdrew  into  a  seventh,  which  he  built  in  Borne.  Ordained  deacon 
against  his  will  in  a.d.  579,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  important  and 
difficult  office  of  a  papal  apocrisarius  in  Constantinople,  and  was  con- 
strained in  A.D.  590,  after  a  long  persisted-in  refusal,  to  mount  the  papa! 
chair,  which  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  long-cheri.shed  plan  of  his  Ufe, 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  (§  77,  4).  Gregory 
united  a  rare  power  and  energy  of  will  with  real  mildness  and  gentleness 
of  character,  deep  humility  and  genuine  piety  with  the  full  consciousnesa 
of  his  position  as  a  successor  of  Beter,  insight,  circumspection,  yea  even 
an  unexpected  measure  of  liberal-mindedness  (comp.  e.g.  §  57,  4  ;  75,  3) 
with  all  monkish  narrowness  and  stiff  adherence  to  the  traditional 
forms,  doctrines  and  views  of  the  Boman  Church.  He  himself  lived  in 
extremest  poverty  and  simplicity  according  to  the  strictest  monastic 
asceticism,  and  applied  aU  that  he  possessed  and  received  to  the  support  of 
the  poor  and  the  help  of  the  needy.  It  was  a  hard  time  in  which  he  lived, 
the  age  of  the  birth  throes  of  a  new  epoch  of  the  world's  history.  There 
is  therefore  much  cause  to  thanli  the  good  providence  which  set  such  a 
man  as  spiritual  father,  teacher  and  pastor  at  the  head  of  the  Western 
Church.  He  took  special  interest  in  fostering  monasticism  and  such- 
like institutions,  which  were,  indeed,  most  conducive  to  the  well-being  of 
the  world,  for  during  this  dangerous  period  of  convulsion,  monasticism 
was  almost  the  only  nursery  of  intellectual  culture.  The  Boman  Catholic 
church  ranks  him  as  the  last  of  the  Fathers,  and  places  him  alongside 
of  Ambrose,  Jerome  and  Augustine,  the  four  greatest  teachers  of  the 
ehuich,  Doetores  ecclesia,  whose  writings  have  been  long  reverenced  aa 
the  purest  and  most  complete  vehicles  of  the  Catholic  tradition.  Among 
the  Greeks  a  similar  position  is  given  to  Athanasins,  Basil,  Gregory 
Nazianzen  and  Ghrysostom.  The  rank  thus  assigned  to  Gregory  is  justi- 
fiable inasmuch  as  in  him  the  formation  and  malformation  of  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline  and  constitntion  peculiar  to  the  ancient  church  ora 
gathered  up,  completed  and  closed.  His  most  complete  work  is  the 
Expositio  in  b.  Jobvm  s.  Moralium,  LI.  xxxT.  (Engl,  transl.  Lib.  of  Fath., 
8  vols.  Oxf.,  1844-1850)  which,  by  dragging  in  all  possible  relations  of  life 
which  an  allegorical  interpretation  can  furnish,  is  expanded  into  a  reper- 
tory of  moral  reflectiona.     His  Begula  pastoralU  >.  X.iber  curte  pattoralU 
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obtained  in  the  West  a  position  almost  eqnnl  to  the  canonical  hooka.  In 
his  "Dialognes,"  of  which  the  first  three  books  treat  "devita  etmiraculu 
Patrum  Italicomm,"  and  the  4th  hook  mostly  of  visionary  Wewa  of  the 
hereafter  (heaven,  hell  and  pnrgatory),  "de  atemitate  animarum,"  we 
meet  with  a  very  singular  display  of  the  most  uncritical  eredulonsnesa 
and  the  most  curious  Buperstition.  Besides  these  we  have  from  him 
Homilies  on  Ezekiel  and  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  a  volnminons  correspon- 
dence in  880  Epistles  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  age.  To 
Gregory  also  is  attributed  the  oft  quoted  saying  which  compares  holy 
scripture  to  a  stream  in  qrto  agrma  peditat  et  elephcu  natat, 

23.  The  Conservators  and  Coutinnators  of  Patristic  Coltore. — a.  BoSthins, 
AniciuB  Manlius  Torquatus  Severinus,  was  descended  from  a  distin- 
guished Boman  family,  and  stood  high  in  favour  with  the  Ostrogoth 
Arian  king  Theodoric.  Accused,  however,  by  his  enemies  of  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Byzantine  court,  he  was,  after  a  long  imprison- 
ment, condemned  unheard  and  executed,  a.d.  625.  In  prison  he  com- 
posed the  celebrated  treatise,  De  consolatione  pMlosophia,  which,  written 
in  pure  and  noble  language,  was  the  favourite  book  of  the  Latin  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  translated  into  all  European  languages :  first  of  all  by 
Alfred  the  Great  into  Anglo-Saxon,  and  often  reprinted  in  its  original 
form.  The  book  owed  its  great  popularity  to  the  medisval  tradition 
which  made  its  author  a  martyr  for  the  Catholic  faith  under  Arian 
persecution;  but  modem  criticism  has  sought  to  prove  that  in  aU 
probability  he  was  not  even  a  Christian.  Still  more  decidedly  the  theo- 
logical writings  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Two  Natures  of  Christ  hearing 
bis  name  are  repudiated  as  irreconcileable  with  the  contents  and  charac- 
ter of  the  De  consolatione ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  their  authenticity 
has  again  found  several  most  capable  defenders.  Finally,  Usener  has 
conclusively,  as  it  seems,  in  a  newly  discovered  fragment  of  Cassiodorus, 
brought  forward  a  quite  incontestable  witness  for  their  authenticity.  In 
any  case  Boethius  did  great  service  in  preserving  the  continuity  of  Wes- 
tern culture  by  his  hearty  encouragement  and  careful  prosecution  of 
classical  studies  at  a  time  when  these  were  threatened  with  utter  neglect. 
Of  special  importance  was  his  translation  of  a  commentary  on  the  logical 
works  of  Aristotle  as  the  first  and  for  a  long  time  almost  the  only  philo- 
sophical groundwork  of  medieval  Boholastioism  (§  99,  2). — b.  Magnus 
Aurelins  Cassiodorus,  surnamed  Senator,  belonged  to  Southern  Italy  and 
held  the  highest  civil  offices  under  Odoacer  and  Theodoric  for  fifty  years. 
About  A.D.  640,  he  retired  to  the  oloister  of  Vivarium  founded  by  him  in 
Southern  Italy,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  sciences  and  the 
instruction  of  the  monks.  He  collected  a  great  library  in  his  monastery, 
and  employed  the  monks  in  transcribing  classical  and  patristic  writings. 
He  died  about  a.d.  676  when  almost  a  hundred  years  old.  His  own 
writings  show  indeed  no  independence  and  originality,  but  ore  all  tht 
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more  important  as  concentrated  collections  ol  olassioal  and  patristic  li  am 
ing  for  the  later  Latin  Middle  Ages.  His  twelve  books  ol  the  Historj 
ol  the  Oothg  have  come  down  only  in  the  condensed  reproduction  ol 
Jordanes  or  Jomandes.  His  twelve  books  Variarum  («c.  epittolarum  et 
formularum),  which  consist  of  a  collection  ol  acts  and  ordinances  ol  the 
period  ol  his  civil  service,  are  important  lor  the  history  of  his  age.  His 
Hietoria  eccleat.  tripartita  (§  5,  1),  was  for  many  centuries  almost  the 
only  text  book  oi  ohtirch  history,  and  his  Institutiones  divinarum  et 
stecularum  litterarum  had  a  similar  position  as  a  guide  to  the  study  ol 
theology  and  the  seven  liberal  arts  (§  90,  8).  Also  his  commentary  on 
the  Psalms  and  the  most  ol  the  books  ol  the  New  Testament,  made  up 
of  compilations,  was  held  in  high  esteem. — c.  Sionysius  Eziguus,  a 
Scythian  by  birth,  who  became  a  Boman  abbot,  and  died  about  a.d.  566, 
may  also  be  placed  in  this  group.  He  translated  many  Qreek  patristic 
writings,  by  his  Cyclus  pasehalis  became  founder  ol  the  Western  reckon- 
ing of  Easter  (§  56,  3),  and  also  the  more  universally  adopted  so-called 
Dionysian  era.  By  his  Oodex  Canonum  he  is  also  the  founder  ol  the 
Western  system  ol  Oanon  Law  (§  43,  3). 


§  48.  Bbakches  of  Theological  Scibnob  and  Ghbistiam 

Poetry. 

1.  Ezegetical  Theology. — ^Xothing  was  done  in  the  way  ol  oriticism  ol 
the  original  biblical  text.  Even  Jerome  was  only  a  translator.  For  the 
Old  Testament  the  LXX.  snfSced,  and  the  divergences  ol  the  Hebrew 
text  were  explained  as  Jewish  alterations.  Hebrew  was  a  terra  incognita 
to  the  fathers,  Polychronius  and  Jerome  only  are  notable  exceptions. 
The  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  was  and  continued  to  be  the 
prevalent  one.  The  Antiocheans,  however,  put  limits  to  it  by  their 
theory  and  practice  of  the  right  ol  historico-grammatioal  interpretation. 
Diodorus  ol  Tarsus  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  contested  the  principles 
of  Origen,  while  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  his  Proemium  in  Cant,  undertook 
their  defence.  The  first  attempt  at  a  system  of  Hermeneutics  was  made 
by  the  learned  Donatist  Tjwhouius  in  his  book  the  Begula  vii.  ad  in- 
restigandam  intelligentiam  ss.  Scr.  More  profound  is  Augustine's  De 
Doctrina  Chr.  The  Wirayuy^  T^t  ffelas  ypcuprjt  of  the  Greek  Adrianus 
with  its  opposition  to  the  immoderate  allegorizing  that  then  prevailed, 
deserves  mention  here.  Jerome  contributed  to  biblical  Introduction  by 
his  various  Proamia.  The  first  attempt  at  a  scientific  introduction  to 
biblical  study  (isagogical  and  biblico-theological  in  the  form  ol  question 
and  answer),  is  met  with  in  the  2  bks.  Irutituta  regularia  div.  legit 
ol  the  African  Junilius,  a  prominent  courtier  at  Constantinople,  about 
A.D.  550.    There  is  a  Latin  rendering  made  by  Junilius  at  the  reiaest  ol 
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PrimaaioB,  bishop  of  Admmetum,  ot  a  treatise  composed  originally  in 
Syriao,  by  Paul  the  Persian,  teacher  of  the  Mestorian  seminary  at  Nisibis, 
which  he  had  collected  from  the  works  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction.  The  title  Departibus  div.  ugia,  usually  given  to 
the  whole,  properly  belongs  only  to  the  first  part  of  the  treatise.  A  more 
popular  guide  is  Gassiodorus'  Institutio  divinarum  litt.  Some  contri- 
butions were  made  to  bibliaal  archasology  by  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius. 
01  the  allegorical  Exegetes  ot  the  East,  the  most  productive  was  Cyril  of 
Alufandria.  The  Antiochean  school  produced  a  whole  series  of  able 
expositors  of  the  grammatico-historioal  sense  of  scripture.  In  the  com- 
mentaries of  Ghrysostom  and  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  that  method  of  inter- 
pretation is  applied  in  a  directly  practical  interest.  The  Westerns 
Hilary,  Ambrose,  Ambrosiaster,  Jerome  and  Augustine,  as  well  as  their 
later  imitators,  all  allegorize ;  yet  Jerome  also  applied  himself  very 
diligently  to  the  elucidation  of  the  grammatical  sense.  Only  Pelagins  is 
content  to  rest  in  the  plain  literal  meaning  of  scripture.  From  the  6th 
century,  almost  all  independent  work  in  the  department  of  exegesis 
ceased.  We  have  from  this  time  only  GatentB,  collections  of  passages 
from  commentaries  and  homilies  of  distinguished  fathers.  The  first 
Greek  writer  of  Catenie,  was  Procopius  of  Gaza,  in  the  6th  century ;  and 
the  first  Latin  writer  of  these  was  Primasins  of  Adrumetum,  about 
ii.D.  560. 

2.  Historical  Theology.— The  writing  of  Church  history  flonrished 
espncially  during  the  4th  and  6th  centuries  (§  5, 1).  For  the  history  ot 
heresies  we  have  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  Leontins  of  Byzantium ;  and 
among  the  Latins,  Augustine,  PhUastrius,  and  the  author  ot  Prtedes- 
tinatus  (§  57,  21  h).  There  are  numerous  biographies  ot  distinguished 
fathers.  On  these  compare  the  so-called  Liber  pontificalia,  see  §  90,  6. 
Jerome  laid  the  foundation  of  a  history  of  theological  literature  in  a 
series  of  biographies,  and  Gennadius  ot  Massilia  continued  this  work. 
With  special  reference  to  monkish  hi8tO]ry,  we  have  among  the  Greeks, 
Palladins,  Theodoret  and  Joh.  Moschus ;  and  among  the  Latins,  Bu- 
Snns,  Jerome,  Gregory  the  Great  and  Gregory  ot  Tours  (§  90,  2).  Of 
great  importance  for  ecclesiastical  statistics  is  the  ToTroypaipla  xpwri.anK'^ 
in  12  bks.,  whose  author  Cosmos  Indicopleustes,  monk  in  the  Sinai 
peninsula  about  aj>.  640,  had  in  his  earlier  years  as  an  Alexandrian 
merchant  travelled  much  in  the  East.  The  connection  of  biblical  and 
profane  history  is  treated  of  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.  Oroeins 
too  treats  of  profane  history  from  the  Christian  standpoint.  Tha  Hist, 
peraecvtionis  Vandalorum  (§  76,  3),  of  Victor,  bishop  of  Vita  in  Africa, 
about  A.D.  487,  is  of  great  value  tor  the  church  history  ot  Africa.  For 
chronology  the  so-called  Ghronicon  paschale,  m  the  Greek  language,  is  of 
great  importance.  It  is  the  work  of  two  unknown  authors ;  the  work  of 
the  one  reaching  down  to  a.d.  S64,  that  of  the  other,  down  to  a.d.  630i, 
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These  chronological  tables  obtainpd  their  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
Easter  cycles  and  indictioua  are  always  carefuUy  determined  in  them. 

3.  Systematic  Theology.— (a)  Apologetics.  The  controversial  treatises  ol 
Porphyry  and  Hierocles  were  answered  by  many  (§  23,  3) ;  that  of  the 
Emperor  Julian  also  (§  42,  5),  especially  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ohrysos- 
tum  (in  the  Discourse  on  St.  Babylas),  and  most  powerfully  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria.  Ambrose  and  the  poet  Prudfentius  answered  the  tract  ol 
Symmachus,  referred  to  in  §  42, 4.  The  insinuations  of  Zosimua,  Ennapins, 
and  others  (§  42,  5)  were  met  by  Orosius  with  hia  HUtoria,  by  Augustina 
with  his  Giv.  Dei,  and  by  Salvian  with  hia  Ve  guhematione  Dei.  JohannM 
Philoponus  wrote  against  Proclus'  denial  of  the  biblical  doctrine  of  crea- 
tion. The  vindication  of  Christianity  against  the  chargea  of  the  Jews 
was  undertaken  by  Aphraates,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  Gregeutias, 
bishop  of  Taphne  in  Arabia,  who,  in  a.d.  640,  disputed  for  four  days 
amid  a  great  crowd  with  the  Jew  Herban.  Apologies  of  a  general  charac- 
ter were  written  by  Ensebius  of  CeBsarea,  Athanasius,  Theodoret  and 
FiimicuB  Maternns. — (b)  In  Polemics  against  earlier  and  later  heretioa,  the 
utmost  energy  and  an  abundance  of  acuteness  and  depth  of  thought 
were  displayed.  Sea  under  the  history  of  theological  discussions,  §  50  ft. 
— (c)  Positive  Sogmatica.  Origen's  example  in  the  construction  of  a  com- 
plete scientific  system  of  doctrine  has  no  imitator.  For  practical  purposes, 
however,  the  whole  range  of  Christian  doctrine  waa  treated  by  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  ApolUuaris,  Epiphaniua,  Bnfinns  {Expo- 
titio  Symholi  Apast.),  Augustine  (in  the  last  book  of  the  Civ.  Dei,  in 
first  book  of  his  De  Doctrina  Ghr.,  and  in  the  EncHridium  ad  Lauren- 
Hum).  The  African  Fulgentius  of  Buspe  (De  regula  vera  Jidei),  Genna- 
dius  of  Massilia  {De  fide  sua),  and  Viuoentius  of  Lerinum  in  his 
Commonitorium.  Much  more  important  results  for  the  development  of 
particular  dogmas  were  secured  by  means  of  polemics.  Of  supreme 
influence  on  subsecxuent  ages  were  the  mystioo-theosophioal  writings 
of  the  Pseudo-Areopagite.  This  mysticism,  so  far  as  adopted,  waa  com- 
bined by  the  acute  and  profound  thinker  Maximua  Confesaor  with 
the  orthodox  theology  of  the  Councils. — (d)  Morals.  The  De  officiit 
ministr.  of  Ambrose  is  a  system  of  moral  instruction  for  the  clergy; 
and  of  the  same  sort  is  Chrysostom's  llepl  Upiaaivrii ;  while  Cassianus' 
writings  form  a  moral  system  for  the  monks,  and  Gregory's  Expotit.  in 
Jobum  a  vast  repertory  on  general  morality. 

4.  Practical  Theology. — The  whole  period  is  peculiarly  rich  in  dis- 
tinguished homilists.  The  most  brilliant  of  the  Greek  preachers  were : 
MacariuB  the  Great,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ephraem  the 
Syrian,  and  above  all  Clirysostom.  Of  the  Latins  the  most  distingnisJi,;,l 
were  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Zeno  of  Verona,  Petrus  Chrysologus,  Leo  tlie 
Great,  and  Cassarius  of  Arlos.  A  sort  of  Homiletics  is  found  in  tlie  ji.h 
of  AuguEiUne's  De  Doctr.  Chr.,  and  a  directory  for  pastoral  work,  iu  tUe 
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Rtgula  paiteralia  of  Gregory  the  Great.  On  Liturgical  writings,  oomp. 
I  69,  6  ;  on  Constitutional  works,  §  43,  3-5. 

6.  Christian  Poetry. — The  beginning  of  the  prevalence  of  Christianitj 
occurred  at  a  time  when  the  poetic  art  had  already  ceased  to  be  conse- 
crated to  the  national  life  of  the  ancient  world.  But  it  proved  an  in- 
tellectual power  which  could  cause  to  swell  out  again  the  poetic  vein, 
relaxed  by  the  weakness  of  age.  In  spite  of  the  depraved  taste  and 
deteriorated  language,  it  called  forth  a  new  period  of  brilliancy  in  the 
history  of  poetry  which  could  rival  classical  poetry,  not  indeed  in  purity 
and  elegance  of  form,  but  in  intensity  and  depth.  The  Latins  in  this 
far  excelled  the  Greeks;  for  to  them  Christianity  was  more  a  matter  of 
experience,  emotion,  the  inner  life,  to  the  Greeks  a  matter  of  knowledge 
and  speculation.  Among  the  Greeks  the  most  distin^juished  are  these  : 
Gregory  Kazlanzen.  He  deserves  notice  mainly  for  his  satirical  Carmen 
di  vita  sua,  ire/i!  iavrov.  Among  his  numerous  other  poems  are  some 
beautiful  hymns  and  many  striking  phrases,  but  also  much  that  is  weak 
and  flat.  The  drama  Xpurris  Trdffxwi',  I'erliaps  wrongly  bearing  his  name, 
modelled  on  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  in  great  part  made  up  of 
Euripidean  verses,  is  not  without  interest  as  the  iirst  Cliristian  passion- 
play,  and  contains  some  beautiful  passages ;  e.g.  the  lament  of  Mary ; 
but  it  is  on  the  whole  insipid  and  confused.  Nonnus  of  Panopolis,  about 
A.D.  400,  wrote  a  Ilapd^paa^s  eirtKii  tou  ^vayy.  /card  ^Icadvtfyjv,  somewhat 
more  useful  for  textual  criticism  and  archseology,  than  Ukely  to  afford 
enjoyment  as  poetry.  Of  the  poetical  works  of  the  Empress  Eudocia, 
wife  of  Theodosius  II.,  daughter  of  the  pagan  rhetorician  Leontius  of 
Athens,  hence  called  Athenais  (she  died  about  the  year  460),  only  frag- 
ments of  their  renderings  in  the  Cyprian  legends  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  loss  of  her  Ilomero-centoes  celebrated  by  Photius,  i.e.  reproductions 
of  the  biblical  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  pure  Homeric  words  and 
verses,  is  not  perhaps  to  be  very  sorely  lamented.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  poetic  description  of  the  church  of  Sophia,  built  by  Justinian  I.  and 
of  the  ambo  of  that  church  which  Taalos  Silentiarius  left  behind  him,  ia 
not  only  of  archBologieal  value,  but  also  is  not  without  poetic  merit. 

0.  Christian  Latin  Poetry  reached  its  highest  excellence  in  the  com- 
position of  hymns  (§  59,  4).  But  also  in  the  more  ambitious  forms  of 
epic,  didactic,  jianegyrio,  and  hortatory  poems,  it  has  respectable  repre- 
sentatives, especially  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  whose  excellence  of  workman- 
ship during  such  a  period  of  restlessness  and  confusion  is  truly  wonderful. 
To  the  fourth  century  belongs  the  Spaniard  Javencus,  about  a.d.  330. 
His  Hist,  evangelica  in  4  books,  is  the  first  Christian  epic;  a  work  o! 
sublime  simplicity,  free  of  all  bombast  or  rhetorical  rant,  which  obtained 
for  him  the  name  of  "  the  Christian  Virgil."  His  Liberin  Gencs'm  versifies 
in  a  similar  manner  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  patriarchs.  His  couutry- 
aaan  Pmdentius,  who  died  about  a.d.  410,  was  a  poet  of  the  first  rank. 
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distingiiished  for  depth  of  sensibility,  glowing  enthusiasm,  high  lyiioal 
flow,  and  singular  skill  in  versification.  His  Liber  Cathemerinon  consists 
of  12  hymns,  for  the  12  hours  of  the  day,  and  his  Liber  Peristephanon, 
14  hymns  on  the  same  number  of  saints  vrho  had  won  the  martyr's 
crown ;  his  Apotheosis  is  an  Anti-Arian  glorification  of  Christ ;  the 
Hamartigenia  treats  of  the  origin  of  sin;  the  Psyclwmachia  describes 
the  conflict  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  human  soul ;  and  his  3 
bks.  Contra  Symmachum  combat  the  views  of  Symmachus,  referrsd  to 
in  §  42,  4. — In  the  fifth  century  flouiisbed :  Faulians,  bishop  of  Ncla  in 
Campania,  who  died  in  a.d.  431.  He  left  behind  him  30  poems,  of  which 
13  celebrate  in  noble,  enthusiastic  language,  the  life  of  Felix  of  Nola, 
martyr  during  theDecian  persecution.  Coellos  Sedalins,  an  Irishman  (7), 
composed  in  smooth  dignified  verse  the  Life  of  Jesus,  and  the  Mirabilia 
divina  t.  Opus  paschale,  so  called  from  1  Cor.  v.  7  in  5  bks. ;  and  a 
CoUatio  v.  et  N.  T.  in  elegiac  verse.  The  De  libera  arbitrio  c.  ingratoi 
of  the  Gaul  Prosper  Aqnitanicns  lashes  with  poetic  fury  the  thankless 
despisers  of  grace  (§  53,  5). — The  most  important  poet  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury was  Venautins  Fortnnatns,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  Vita  Martini,  hymns, 
elegies,  etc. 

7.  In  the  National  Syrian  Church,  the  first  place  as  a  poet  belongs 
to  Epluraem,  the  Propheta  Syrorum.  In  poetic  endowment,  lyrical  flow, 
depth  and  intensity  of  feeling,  he  leaves  all  later  writers  far  behind. 
Next  to  him  stands  Cyrillosas,  about  a.d.  400,  a  poet  whose  very  name, 
until  quite  recently,  was  unknown,  of  whose  poems  six  are  extant,  two 
being  metrical  homilies.  Of  Babulas  of  Ddessa,  who  died  in  a.i>.  435,  the 
notorious  partisan  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (§  53,  3),  and  of  Bal&us,  about 
A.D.  430,  we  possess  only  a  number  of  liturgical  odes,  which  are  not 
altogether  destitute  of  poetic  merit.  This  cannot,  however,  be  said  ot" 
the  poetic  works  of  Isaac  of  Antiooh,  who  died  about  A.i>.  460,  filled  with 
frigid  polemics  against  Nestorius  and  Eutchyes,  of  which  their  Catholic 
editor  (0pp.  ed.  G.  Bickell,  Giess.,  1873  f.)  has  to  confess  they  are 
thoroughly  "insipid,  flat  and  wearisome,  and  move  backwards  and 
forwards  in  endless  tautologies."  Less  empty  and  tiresome  aro  the 
poetic  effusions  of  the  famous  Jacob  of  Sarng,  who  died  in  a.d,  521 ; 
biblical  stories,  metrical  homUies,  hymns,  etc.  Most  of  the  numerous 
liturgical  odes  are  the  compositions  of  unknown  authors, 

8.  The  Legendary  History  of  Cyprian.— At  the  basis  of  the  poetio  ren- 
dering of  this  legend  in  3  bks.  by  the  Empress  Eudocia,  about  A.d. 
440,  lay  three  little  works  in  prose,  still  extant  in  the  Greek  original  and 
in  various  translations.  In  early  youth  Cyprian,  impelled  by  an  in- 
satiable craving  after  knowledge,  power  and  enjoyment,  seeks  to  obtain 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks,  all  the  mysteries  of  the  East,  and  for  this 
purpose  travels  through  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Ohalda^a.  But  when  he 
gets  all  this  he  is  not  satisfied ;  he  makes  a  compact  with  the  devil,  to 
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whom  be  unreservedly  garrenders  bimseU,  who  in  turn  places  at  his 
disposal  now  a  great  multitude  of  demons,  and  promises  to  make  him 
hereafter  one  of  his  chief  princes.  Then  comes  he  to  Antiooh.  There 
Aglaidas,  an  eminent  heathen  sophist,  who  in  vain  abandoned  all  to  win 
the  love  of  a  maiden  named  Justina,  who  had  taken  vows  of  perpetual 
virginity,  calls  in  his  magical  arts,  in  order  thereby  to  gain  the  end  bo 
ardently  desired.  Cyprian  enters  into  the  affair  all  the  more  eagerly  since 
he  himself  also  meanwhile  has  entertained  a  strong  passion  for  the  fair 
maiden  But  the  demons  sent  by  him,  at  last  the  devil  himself,  are 
forced  to  flee  from  her,  through  her  calling  on  the  name  of  Jesus  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  are  obliged  to  own  their  powerlessness 
before  the  Christians'  God,  Now  Cyprian  repents,  repudiates  his  covenant 
with  the  devil,  lays  before  an  assembly  of  Antiochean  Christians  a  con- 
fession inspu-ed  by  the  most  profound  despairing  sorrow  of  the  inna- 
merable  mischiefs  wrought  by  him  with  the  help  of  the  demons,  is 
comforted  by  the  Christians  present  by  means  of  consolatory  words  of 
scripture,  receives  baptism,  enters  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  as  reader, 
passes  quickly  through  the  various  clerical  olBces,  and  suffers  the  death 
of  a  martyr  as  bishop  of  Antioch,  along  with  Justina,  under  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  U. — Gregory  Nazianzen  too  in  a  discourse  delivered  at 
Constantinople  in  a.d.  379,  "  on  the  day  of  the  holy  martyr  and  bishop 
Cyprian,"  treated  of  the  legend,  in  which  without  more  ado  he  identifies 
the  converted  Antiochean  sorcerer  with  the  famous  Carthaginian  bishop 
of  that  name,  and  makes  him  suffer  martyrdom  under  Decius  (f ). — The 
romance  may  have  borrowed  the  name  of  its  hero  from  an  old  wizard  ; 
but  his  type  of  character  is  certainly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  philosophico- 
theurgioal  efforts  of  the  Syrio-Neoplatonic  school  of  lamblichus  (§  24, 2) 
in  which  the  then  expiring  heathenism  gathered  up  its  last  energies  for 
conflict  with  victorious  Christianity.  The  conception  of  the  heroine  on  the 
other  hand,  is  with  slight  modifications  borrowed  from  the  Thecla  legend 
(§  32, 6).  By  the  Legenda  aurea  (§  104,  8),  which  is  just  an  adaptation 
of  this  earlier  one,  the  legend  of  Cyprian  was  carried  down  even  beyond 
the  time  of  the  Beformation.  Calderon's  "  Wonder- working  Magician " 
present?  a  Spanish-Catholic,  as  the  Faustus  legend  of  the  J  6th  century 
presents  a  German  Protestant  construction,  which  latter,  however,  in 
direct  ojiposition  to  the  tendency  of  the  early  Christian  legeci,  allows  the 
magician  to  drop  into  hell  because  his  repentance  came  too  late.  The 
Bomish  Church,  however,  still  maintains  the  historical  genuineness  ol 
the  old  legend,  and  celebrates  both  of  the  supposed  saints  m  one  day, 
26th  September. 
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IV.    DOCTRINAL  CONTROVERSIES  AND  HERESIES. 

§  49.  The  Development  of  Docibine  Generally. 

When  a  considerable  fulness  of  Christian  doctrine  had 
already  in  previous  periods  found  subjective  and  therefore 
variously  diversified  development,  it  had  now,  besides  being 
required  by  the  altered  condition  of  things,  become  neces- 
sary that  the  church  shotdd  sift  and  confirm  what  was 
already  developed  or  was  still  in  the  course  of  development. 
The  endeavour  after  universal  scientific  comprehension  and 
accurate  definition  became  stronger  every  day.  The  lively 
intercourse  between  the  churches,  which  prevented  the 
various  doctrinal  types  from  being  restricted  to  particular 
countries,  brought  opposite  views  into  contact  and  conflict 
with  one  another.  The  court,  the  people,  the  monks  took 
parts,  and  so  the  church  became  the  scene  of  passionate  and 
distracting  struggles,  which  led  to  the  issuing  of  a  canon  of 
orthodoxy  recognised  by  the  whole  Catholic  church  of  the 
West  and  of  the  East,  and  to  the  branding  every  deviation 
therefrom  with  the  mark  of  heresy. 

The  Heresies  of  the  preyions  period  were  mainly  ol  a  Byncretic  kind 
(§  26).  Those  of  the  period  now  under  consideration  have  an  evolu- 
tionary or  formatory  character.  They  consist  iu  the  construction  of  the 
system  of  doctrine  by  exclusive  attention  and  extreme  estimation  of  the 
one  side  of  the  Christian  truth  that  is  being  developed,  which  thoa  fosses 
over  into  errors ;  while  it  is  the  task  of  orthodoxy  to  give  proportiooata 
development  to  both  sides  and  to  bring  them  into  harn^ony.  Of  ayn- 
cratio  heresies  only  sporadic  traces  from  the  previous  period  are  found  in 
this  (§54).  The  third  possible  form  of  heresies  is  the  revolutionary  or 
reformatory.  Heretics  of  this  class  fancy  that  they  see  in  the  developed 
and  fixed  system  of  the  Catholic  church  excrescences  and  degenerationi 
which  either  do  not  exist,  so  that  by  their  removal  the  church  is  injured 
and  hindered  in  her  essential  and  normal  functions,  or  do  really  exist, 
but  for  the  most  part  are  not  now  duly  distinguished  from  the  results  oi 
sound  and  normal  development,  so  that  the  good  would  be  removed  with 
the  bad.  During  the  period  under  consideration  only  isolated  instanoea 
of  this  kind  of  heresy  are  met  with  (§  62). 
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§  60.  The  Trinitarian  Controversy,  a.d.  318-381.* 

The  series  of  doctrinal  contendinga  opened  with  the 
Trinitarian  or  Arian  controversy.  It  first  of  all  dealt  with 
the  nature  and  being  of  the  Logos  become  man  in  Christ 
and  the  relation  of  this  Logos  to  the  Father.  From  the 
time  of  the  controversy  of  the  two  Dionysiuses  (§  33,  7)  the 
idea  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  and  the  Father  had 
found  supporters  even  in  Alexandria  and  a  new  school  was 
formed  with  it  as  the  fundamental  doctrine  (§  47,  1).  But 
the  fear  excited  by  Sabellius  and  the  Samosatians  (§  33,  8), 
that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Homoousia  might  lead  to 
Mouarchianism,  caused  a  strong  reaction  and  doomed  many 
excellent  fathers  to  the  bonds  of  subordinationism.  It  was 
pre-eminently  the  school  of  the  Antiochean  Lucian  (§  31,  9) 
that  furnished  able  contenders  against  the  Homoousia.  In 
Crigen  the  two  contraries,  subordination  and  the  eternal 
generation  from  the  substance  of  the  Father,  had  been  still 
maintained  together  (§  33,  6).  Now  they  are  brought  for- 
ward apart  from  one  another.  On  the  one  side,  Athauasius 
and  his  party  repudiate  subordination  but  hold  firmly  by 
the  eternal  generation,  and  perfected  their  theory  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Homoousia ;  but  on  the  other  side,  Arius 
and  his  party  gave  up  the  eternal  generation,  and  held  fast 
to  the  subordination,  and  went  to  the  extreme  of  proclaim- 
ing the  Heteroousia.  A  third  intermediate  party,  the  ssmi- 
Arians,  mostly  Origenists,  wished  to  bind  the  separated 
contraries  together  with  the  newly  discovered  cement  of  the 
ifiMovtrta,    In  the  further  course  of  the  controversies  that 

'  Newman's  "  Arians  of  the  ith  Century."  London,  1838.  Gwatkin, 
"  Studies  of  Arianism."  Carab.,  1882.  Hefele,  "  Hist,  of  Councils." 
Vols.  i.  ii.  Edin.,  1872,  1876.  Newman's  "Tracts  Tbeolog.  and 
Eccles."  Chap.  ii. :  Doctrinal  Causes  of  Arianism.  "  Select  Treatises 
of  Athanasiua."  Ed.  by  Newman.  2  vols.  London,  1881.  Vol.  3  con- 
taining notes  on  Arius,  Athanasine,  etc. 
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now  broke  out  and  raged  throughout  the  whole  church  fox 
almost  a  century,  the  question  of  the  trinitarian  position 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  of  necessity  dragged  into  the  discus- 
sion. After  various  experiences  of  victory  and  discomfi- 
ture, the  Homoousia  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit  was  at  last 
affirmed  and  became  the  watchword  of  inviolable  orthodoxy. 


1.  Preliminary  Victory  of  the  Homoousia,  A.D.,  318-325— Ariua,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Lucian,  from  a.d.  313  presbyter  at  Alexander,  a  man  of  clear 
intellect  and  subtle  critical  spirit,  was  in  a.d.  818  charged  with  the  denial 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  because  he  publicly  taught  that  while  the  Son 
was  indeed  before  all  time  yet  He  was  not  from  eternity  [ijn  St€  ovk  ^i>), 
that  by  the  will  of  the  Father  {BeX^fuiTt  fltoD)  He  was  created  out  of 
nothing  (xriff/ia  i^  oix  forwi'),  and  that  by  His  mediating  activity  the 
world  was  called  into  being ;  as  the  most  perfect  created  image  of  the 
Father  and  as  executor  of  the  Divine  plan  of  creation.  He  might  indeed 
in  an  inexact  way  be  called  0e6s  and  \6yos.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria at  that  time,  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation 
and  consubstantiality,  convened  a  synod  at  Alexandria  in  a.d.  321,  which 
condemned  the  doctrine  of  Arius  and  deposed  him.  But  the  people,  who 
revered  him  as  a  strict  ascetic,  and  many  bishops,  who  shared  his  views, 
took  part  with  him.  He  also  applied  for  protection  to  famous  bishops  in 
other  places,  especially  to  his  former  fellow  student  (SuXXoumacfimji) 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  to  the  very  influential  Eusebius  of  Ccesarea 
(§  47,  2).  The  former  unreservedly  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
Arian  doctrine  ;  the  latter  regarded  it  as  at  least  not  dangerous.  Arius 
spread  his  views  among  the  people  by  means  of  popular  songs  for  men  of 
various  crafts  and  callings,  for  millers,  sailors,  travellers,  etc.  In  this 
way  a  serious  schism  spread  through  almost  all  the  East.  In  Alexandria 
the  controversy  was  carried  on  bo  passionately  that  the  t)agaus  made  it 
the  subject  of  reproach  in  the  theatre.  When  Constantino  the  Great 
received  news  of  this  general  commotion  he  was  greatly  displeased.  He 
commanded,  fruitlessly,  as  might  be  expected,  that  all  needless  quarrels 
{iXdXurrai  fip^ffetf)  should  be  avoided.  Hosius,  bishop  of  CordSva,  who 
carried  the  imperial  injunction  to  Alexandria,  learnt  the  state  of  matters 
there  and  the  serious  nature  of  the  coiLfliot,  and  brought  the  emperor  to 
see  the  matter  in  another  light.  Constantine  now  summoned  in  a.d.  825 
an  (Ecumenical  Council  at  Nicaa,  where  he  himself  and  318  bishops  met. 
The  majority,  with  Eusebius  of  Ctesarea  at  their  head,  were  Origenists 
and  sought,  as  did  also  the  Eusebians,  the  party  of  Eusebius  of  Nicome- 
dia, to  mediate  between  the  oppobing  views,  the  latter,  however,  being 
much  more  favourable  to  the  Arians.    The  maintainors  >f  the  Homoou- 
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«ia  were  in  a  decided  minority,  but  tlie  vigorous  eloquence  ol  the  young 
deacon  Athanaslos,  whom  Alexander  brought  with  him,  and  the  favour  ol 
the  emperor,  secured  complete  ascendancy  to  their  doctrine.  Upon  the 
basis  of  the  baptismal  formula  proposed  by  Eusebius  of  Ciesarea  to  his 
own  congregation,  a  new  confession  of  faith  was  sketched  out,  which  wai 
henceforth  used  to  mark  the  limits  of  this  triuitarian  discussion.  In  this 
creed  several  expressions  were  avoided  which,  though  biblical,  had  been 
understood  by  the  Arians  in  a  sense  of  their  own,  such  as  rpiirriroKot 
Trdatis  T^s  KTlaeus  irpi  vivrap  T&r  alavuiiv,  and  in  their  pliuse  strictly 
Homoousian  formulm  were  substituted,  .^k  Trjs  oiviat  toC  rarpot,  yemniBelt 
oi  ToiTiSels,  ofiooiitrios  t$  Trarpl ;  while  with  added  anathemas  those  enter- 
taining opposite  views  were  condemned.  This  was  the  Symbolom  Nica- 
nnm.  Arius  was  excommunicated  and  his  writings  condemned  to  ba 
burnt.  Dread  of  deposition  and  love  of  peace  induced  many  to  sub- 
scribe who  were  not  convinced.  Only  Arius  himself  and  two  Egyptian 
bishops,  Theonas  and  Secundus,  refused  and  went  into  exile  to  Elyria. 
Also  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  Theoguis  of  Niosea,  who  subscribed  the 
Symbol  but  refused  to  sign  the  anathematizing  formula,  were  three 
months  afterwards  banished  to  Gaul.' 

2.  Victory  of  Eosebianism,  A.I).  328-356. — This  unity  under  the  Nicene 
Symbol  was  merely  artificial  and  could  not  therefore  be  enduring.  The 
emperor's  dying  sister  Coustantia  and  the  persuasion  of  distinguished 
bishops  induced  Constantine  to  return  to  his  earlier  view  of  the  con- 
troversy. Arius  agreed  to  a  Confession  drawn  up  in  general  terms  and 
was,  along  with  the  other  banished  ones,  restored  in  a.d.  328.  Soon 
thereafter,  in  a.d.  330,  the  emperor  commanded  that  Arius  should  be 
restored  to  office.  But  meanwhile,  in  a.d.  328,  Athanasius  himself  had 
become  bishop  and  replied  with  unfaltering  determination  that  he  would 
not  comply.  The  emperor  threatened  him  with  deposition,  but  by  a 
personal  conference  Athanasius  made  such  an  impression  upon  him  that 
he  gave  way.  The  enemies  of  Athanasius,  however,  especially  the 
Meletians  driven  on  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  (§  41,  4),  ceased  not  to 
excite  suspicion  about  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  got  the  em- 
peror to  reopen  the  question  at  a  Synod  at  Tyre,  in  a.d.  335.  consisting 
of  pure  Arians.  Athanasius  appealed  sgainst  its  verdict  of  deposition. 
A  new  Synod  was  convened  at  Constantinople  in  a.d.335  and  the  emperot 
banished  him  to  Treves  in  a.d.  336.  It  was  now  enjoined  that,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  Alius  should 
be  there  received  back  again  into  church  fellowship,  but  on  the  evening 
before  the  day  appointed  he  died  suddenly,  being  over  eighty  years  old, 

»  Hefele,  "  Hist,  of  Councils."  I.  pp.  231-447.  Kaye,  "  Hist,  of 
Council  of  Niciea."  Loudon,  1853.  Tillemout,  "  Hist,  of  Arians  and 
Council  of  Nice."    London,  1721. 
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Constantine  the  Great  Boon  followed  him,  a.d.  337,  and  ConBtantine  IL 
restored  Athanasiua  to  his  church  which  received  him  with  cnthusiaam. 
Constantius,  however,  was  decidedly  favourahle  to  the  Eusehians,  and 
this  gave  tone  to  the  court  and  to  the  capital  where  iu  all  the  streets  and 
markets,  in  all  the  shops  and  houses,  the  questions  referred  to  were 
considered  and  discussed.  The  Eastern  hishops  for  the  most  part  vacil- 
lated between  the  two  extremes  and  let  themselves  be  led  by  Eusebius 
o(  Nicomedia,  He  and  his  party  managed  for  a  time  to  set  aside  tha 
Homoousian  formula  and  yet  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  orthodoxy. 
Eusebius,  who  from  A.n.  338  was  bishop  in  the  capital,  died  in  A.D.  341, 
but  his  party  continued  to  intrigue  in  his  spirit.  The  whole  West,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  strictly  Nicaean.  The  Eusebians  in  A.n.  340  opened 
a  Council  at  Antioch,  which  anew  deposed  Athanasius,  and  put  in  his 
place  a  rude  Cappadocian,  Gregorins.  Athanasius  fled  to  Borne,  where  a 
Couucil  under  bishop  Julias  in  a.d.  341  solemnly  acknowledged  his  ortho- 
doxy and  innocence.  A  new  Council  convened  at  Antioch  in  a.d.  340  tor 
the  consecration  of  a  church,  sketched  four  creeds  one  after  another,  ap- 
proaching indeed,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  West,  as  closely  as  possilile 
that  of  Nicjea,  but  carefully  avoiding  the  term  o/iooi)irios.  In  the  interests 
of  unity  Constautius  and  Constans  jointly  convened  an  QSeumeuical 
Council  at  Bardica  in  Illyria  in  a.d.  344.  But  when  the  Westerns  under 
the  presidency  of  Hosius,  disregarding  the  Antiochean  anathema,  allowed 
a  seat  and  vote  to  Athanasius,  the  Easterns  withdrew  and  formed  an 
opposition  Council  at  Philippopolis  in  Thrace.  At  Sardica  where  im- 
portant privileges  were  granted  to  the  Eomau  bishop  Julius  (§  46,  3),  tha 
Nicene  creed  was  renewed  and  Athanasius  was  restored.  Constantius, 
after  Gregorius  had  died,  who  meanwhile  had  become  doubly  hated 
because  of  his  violent  deeds,  confirmed  Athanasius'  restoration,  and  the 
Alexandrian  church  received  again  their  old  pastor  with  shouts  of  joy. 
But  after  the  death  of  Constans  in  a.d.  350,  Constantius  was  again  won 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Arians.  They  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Sirmium 
in  Pannonia  in  a.d.  351,  where,  however,  they  did  not  strike  directly  at 
Athanasius  but  at  first  only  at  a  friend  of  his  who  presented  to  them  a 
weak  spot.  The  bishop  Maicellus  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia  by  his  zealous 
defence  of  the  Nicene  Homoousia  had  been  betrayed  into  the  use  of 
Sabellian  expressions  and  views.  At  a  Synod  at  Constantinople  in  a.d. 
836  he  was  on  this  account  suspended,  and  then  contended  with  by  Eu- 
sebius of  CEBsarea  in  the  course  of  this  Council ;  but  in  the  West  and  at 
the  Council  of  Sardica  he  had  been  defended.  Afterwards,  however,  one 
of  his  own  scholars  Fhotinns,  bishop  of  Sirmium,  had  drifted  into  un- 
mistakable, and  indeed  into  dynamic  Monarchianism  (§  33,  1).  His  doc- 
trine had  been  already  rejected  as  heretical  at  a  Council  at  Antioch  in 
A.D  344  and  also  in  the  West  at  a  distinctly  Nicesan  Council  at  Milan  in 
A.D.  346.    The  0:uncil  of  Sirmium  now  formally  deposed  him  and  with 
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hiB  condemned  also  Maroellus'  doctrine.'  The  Euseblans,  however,  were 
not  satisfied  with  this.  So  soon  as  Constantias  by  the  conquest  of  the 
uBurper  Magnentius  got  an  absolutely  free  hand,  he  arranged  at  their 
instigation  for  two  Eusebian  Synods,  one  at  Aries  in  Gaul,  a.d.  353,  the 
other  at  Milan,  a.d.  355,  where  Athauasius  was  again  condemned.  The 
emperor  now  commanded  that  all  Western  bishops  should  subscribe  his 
condemnation.  Those  who  refused  were  deposed  and  banished.  Among 
them  were,  the  Roman  bishop  Liberins,  Hosius  of  Cordova,  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  and  Lucifer  of  Calaris.  And  now  a  second 
Gregorius,  a  Cappadocian,  not  less  rude  and  passionate  than  the  first, 
was  forcibly  installed  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Athanasius  performed  the 
service  in  a  quiet  and  dignified  manner,  and  then  withdrew  to  the  monks 
in  the  Egj-ptian  desert  in  jl.j>.  356.  Thus  it  seemed  that  Arianism  in  the 
modified  or  rather  concealed  form  of  Eusebianism  had  secured  a  final 
victory  tbrougfaout  the  whole  range  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

3.  Victory  of  Homoioasianism,  A.D.  367-361. — The  Eusebians  now,  how- 
ever, fell  out  among  themselves.  The  more  extreme  party,  with  the 
Antiochean  deacon  Aetius  and  bishop  Eunomius  of  Cyzicus  at  their  head, 
carried  their  heresy  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  Son  is  unlike  to  the 
Father  (dvo^oios).  They  were  hence  called  AnomoBans,  also  Exttcontiam 
{4^  o6k  h'Tur).  But  also  the  distinctly  moderate  party,  called  semi- 
Arians '  or  Ilomoiousians,  from  their  adoption  of  the  formula  inoioiaws, 
made  preparations  for  a  decisive  eonflict.  At  their  head  stood  Basil, 
bishop  of  Ancyra,  and  Constantius  too  was  favourable  to  them.  But  the 
intriguing  court  bishops,  Ursacius  and  Yalens,  strictly  Arian  at  heart, 
knew  how  to  gain  their  ends  by  secret  paths.  With  the  emperor's  con- 
sent they  held  a  second  Conncil  at  Sirmium  in  a.d.  357,  where  it  was  re- 
solved to  avoid  wholly  the  non-bibUcal  phrase  oi5(rto,  which  caused  all  the 
contention,  to  abandon  all  definitions  of  the  nature  of  God  which  to  man 
is  incomprehensible,  and  to  unite  upon  the  simple  formula,  that  the  Sou 
is  like  the  Father  {S/ioioi,  hence  the  name  Homoians).  Hosius  of  Cor- 
dova, facile  through  age  and  sufferings,  bought  his  reprieve  by  subscrip- 
tion He  died,  after  a  bitter  repentance,  in  a.d.  361,  when  almost  a 
hi:ndied  years  old.  The  rest  of  the  Westerns,  however,  at  the  Synod  of 
Agenum  renewed  their  Nicene  Confession  ;  the  semi-Arians  under  Basil 
at  Ancyra  their  Antiochean  Confession.  The  latter,  too,  found  access  to 
the  emperor,  who  let  their  Confession  be  confirmed  at  a  third  Synod  at 
Sirmium  in  a.d.  368,  and  obliged  the  court  bishops  to  sign  it.  The  latter 
then  came  to  a  compromise  with  the  semi-Arians  in  the  formula :  rif 

>  Newman's  "  Select  Treat,  of  Athanasius."  Vol.  ii.  p.  196  {.  Hefele, 
"  Hist,  of  Councils."    VoL  ii.    Edin.,  1876,  p.  193. 

°  Newman's  "  Select  Treat,  of  Athanasius.  Vol.  ii.  p.  282  £f.  Hefele, 
"  Hist,  of  Councils."    ii.  p.  217. 

T 
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TloF  8/<oioi>  Tif  Tlarpl  tlvai  xard  vivra  it  aX  iyiaiypa<pal  \4yov<rir.  Libmui 
of  Borne,  too,  worn  out  with  three  years'  exile,  agreed  to  sign  this  symbol 
and  ventured  to  return  to  Borne  (§  46,  4).  The  formula  pleased  the 
emperoi  so  well  that  he  decided  to  have  it  confirmed  by  an  oecumenical 
Council.  But  in  order  to  prevent  the  dreaded  combination  of  the 
Homoonsians  and  Homoionsians  in  the  West,  Ursacius  and  Valens 
contrived  to  have  two  Councils  instead  of'  one,  an  Eastern  Council  at 
Selencia  and  a  Western  Council  at  Bimini,  a.d.  359.  Both  rejected  the 
formula  of  Sirmium  ;  the  Easterns  holding  by  that  of  Antioch,  the  Wes- 
terns by  that  of  Nicsa.  But  Ursacius  knew  how  by  cunning  intrigues 
to  weary  them  out.  When  the  bishops  had  spent  two  years  at  Seleucia 
and  Bimini,  which  seemed  to  them  no  better  than  banishment,  and  their 
messengers  after  a  half  year's  journey  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
audience  of  the  emperor,  tbey  at  last  subscribed  the  Homoian  symbol. 
Those  who  refused,  Aetias  and  Eunomius,  were  persecuted  as  disturbers 
of  the  church's  peace.  Thus  the  Homoian  creed  prevailed  through  the 
whole  Boman  empire.  Constantius'  death,  however,  in  a.d.  361,  soon 
broke  up  this  artificial  bond. 

4.  Final  Victory  of  Nicsanism,  A.D.  361-381. — Julian  gave  equal  rightn 
to  all  parties  and  recalled  all  the  banished  bishops,  fo  that  many  churches 
had  two  or  three  bishops.  Athanasins  also  returned.  For  the  restor- 
ation of  church  order  he  called  a  Synod  at  Alexandria  in  a.d.  362,  and 
here  in  the  exercise  of  a  gentle  and  wise  temper  be  received  back  into 
church  followRbip  the  penitent  Arian  bishops,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of 
the  strict  zealot  Lucifer  of  Calaris.  The  happy  results  of  Atbanasius' 
procedure  led  the  emperor  again  to  banish  him,  on  the  pretext  that  he 
was  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  Julian's  successor,  Jovian,  was  favourable 
to  the  Kicene  doctrine  and  immediately  restored  Athanasius,  a.d.  364, 
meanwhile  extending  toleration  to  the  Arians.  But  Valeus,  to  whom 
his  brother  Yalentinian  I.  surrendered  the  East,  a.d.  364-378,  proved  a 
zealous  Arian.  He  raged  with  equal  violence  against  the  Athanasians 
and  against  the  semi- Arians,  and  thus  drove  the  two  into  close  relations 
with  one  another.  Athanasins  was  obliged  to  See,  but  ventured  after 
four  months  to  return,  and  lived  in  peace  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He 
died  in  A.D.  373.  Taleus  was  meanwhile  restricted  in  his  persecutions 
on  two  sides,  by  the  pressing  representations  of  his  brother  Yalentinian, 
and  by  the  manly  resistance  of  eminent  bishops,  especially  the  three 
Gappadocians  (§47,  4).  The  machinations  of  the  Western  empress 
Justinia,  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Yalentinian  11.,  were  success- 
fully checkmated  by  Ambrose  of  Milan.  He  passively  but  victoriously 
opposed  the  soldiers  who  were  to  take  possession  of  his  church  for  the 
Arians  by  a  congregation  praying  and  singing  psalms.  Theodosins  the 
Great  gave  its  deathblow  to  Arianism.  He  called  Gregory  Nazianzcn  to 
the  patriarchal  chair  at  Constantinople.    To  Gtegoiy  also  at  a  subse- 
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qnent  time  he  Resigned  the  presidency  of  the  BO-called  Second  (Ecomen- 
ical  Comicil  at  Constantinople  in  A,D.  331.' — When,  however,  his  patriar- 
chate was  attacked,  because  he  had  changed  his  bishopric  (S  46),  ha 
resigned  his  office.  No  new  Symbol  was  here  drawn  np,  bnt  only  the 
Nioene  Symbol  was  confirmed  as  irrefragable.  On  the  so-called  Nicaean- 
Constantinopolitan  Symbol,  oomp.  §  59,  2.  After  this  the  Arians  ven- 
tured only  to  hold  services  outside  of  the  cities.  Subsequently  all 
eharches  in  the  empire  were  taken  from  them. — The  OonstantinopoUtan 
Coonoil  of  A.D.  381  did  not  fairly  represent  parties.  Being  called  by  the 
then  merely  Eastern  emperor,  and  so  consisting  only  of  Eastern  bishops, 
it  was  not  properly  an  oecumenical  synod,  and  tor  a  long  time  even  in  the 
East  itself  was  not  regarded  as  such.  StlU  it  was  of  importance  to  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  that  it  should  have  this  rank,  and  his  endeavours 
were  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been  called  by  Theodosius 
who  was  honoured  both  in  East  and  West  as  Sole  Potentate  and  "  second 
Constantine."  After  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  a.d.  451  (§  46, 1)  the 
whole  East  was  unanimoug  in  recognising  it.  The  West,  however,  at 
least  Borne,  still  rejected  it,  until  finally  under  Justinian  I.,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Boman  chair  becoming  dependent  upon  the  Byzantine 
court  (§  46,  9),  the  dispute  was  here  no  longer  agitated. 

6.  The  Fneamatomachians,  A.D.  362-381. — Arius  and  the  Arians  had 
described  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  firat  creature  produced  by  the  Son. 
But  even  zealous  defenders  of  the  Homoousia  of  the  Son  vacillated. 
The  Nicene  Symbol  was  satisfied  with  a  bare  koX  els  to  Jlvevjia  iyiov ;  and 
even  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  avoiding  aU  exact  definition,  contented  himself 
with  recording  the  phrases  of  Scripture.  But  Athanasius,  at  the  Synod 
of  Alexandria  in  a.d.  362,  Didymus  the  Blind,  and  the  three  Cappadocians, 
consistently  applied  their  idea  of  the  Homoousia  to  the  Spirit  and  won 
the  adhesion  of  the  Nicene  theologians.  It  was  hardest  for  the  semi- 
Arians  who  had  accepted  the  Nicene  platform,  at  whose  head  stood 
Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the 
Homoians  in  A.D.  360,  to  acquiesce  in  this  conclusion  (Macedonians, 
Pnoumatomachians).  The  so-called  second  oecumenical  Council  of  aj). 
381  sanctioned  in  a  now  lost  doctrinal  "  Tome"  the  full  Homoousia  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  West  had  already  in  a.d.  380  at  a  Eoman  Synod 
under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Damasus  condemned  in  24  anathemas, 
along  with  all  other  trinitariau  errors,  every  sort  of  opposition  to  the  per- 
fect Homoousia  of  the  Spirit.' 


'  Hefele,  "Hist,  of  Councils."  ii.  pp.  840-373.  Hort,  "Two  Dis- 
sertations : "  ii.  On  the  Constantinople  Creed  and  other  Eastern  Creeds 
of  the  iih  cent.    Camb.,  1874. 

'  Swete,  "  The  Hist,  of  the  Ooctr.  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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6.  The  literatnie  of  the  Coutioversy Arine  himsell  developed  hii 

doctrine  in  a  half  poetical  writing,  the  QdXeia,  fragments  of  which  ore 
given  by  AthanaBius.  Arianism  fonnd  a  zealons  apologist  in  the  Sophist 
AeteriuB,  whose  treatise  is  lost.  The  chnrch  historian,  PhilostorginE 
(i  6, 1),  sought  to  vindicate  it  historically.  On  the  semi-Arian  side  En- 
sebius  of  Csesarea  wrote  against  Marcellns — KbtA  ilapKfWov  and  Utpl  t§« 
iKKXriiriaaTiKrj!  $e6\oylat.  The 'An-oXoyiiTtKis  of  Eunomins  is  lost.  Among 
the  opponents  of  Arianism,  Athanasins  occupies  by  a  long  way  the  first  place 
(XV.  Orations  against  the  Arians,  Ep.  concerning  Councils  of  Seleuciaand 
Ariminum,  Hist,  of  Arians  to  the  Monks,  Apology  against  the  Arians,  etc., 
all  included  in  Hist.  Tracts  of  Athanasius,  "  Lib.  of  Fath.,"  2  vols.,  Oxf., 
1843  f.).  On  the  works  of  Apollinaris  belonging  to  this  controversy  see 
§  47,  6.  Basil  the  Great  wrote  4  bks,  against  Eunonius ;  Ilepl  toS  iylov 
nnfi/iaTot,  Ad  Ampbilochum,  against  the  Fueumatomachians.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  wrote  five  A&yot  OeiXoyiKot.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  12  A.6yoi  dunfi- 
jnfriKol  Kari,  'Eiifo/ilov.  Didymus  the  Blind,  3  bks.  De  Trinitate.  Epi- 
phanins,  the  'AyKvp<iTos.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  a  $iiaavpit  rtpl  rfs  iylat 
Kol  o/ioainat  IpiiSos.  Chrysostom  delivered  twelve  addresses  against  the 
Anomoians.  Theodoret  wrote  Dialogi  VII.  d.  ».  Trinitate,  Ephraem 
Syrns,  too,  combated  the  Arians  frequently  in  his  sermons.  Among  the 
Latins  the  most  celebrated  polemists  are:  Lucifer  of  Calaris  (Ad  Con- 
ttantium  Imp.  Lb.  II.  pro  Athen.) ;  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (De  Trinitate  Lb. 
XII.,  de  Synodus  t.  de  fide  Orientalium,  contra  Constantium  Aug. ;  C 
Auxentium) ;  Phoebadius,  bishop  of  Agenum  about  a.d.  3S9  (C.  Arianos) ; 
Ambrose  (De  fide  ad  Gratianum  Aug.  Lb.  V.) ;  Augustine  {G.  Sermonem 
Arianorum ;  Collatio  cum  Maximo  Arianorum  episc. ;  C.  Maximinum) ; 
Fulgentius  of  Buspe  (G.  Arianos,  and  3  bks.  against  the  Arian  Vandal  king 
Thrasimund). 

7.  Post-Nicene  Sevelopmeat  of  the  Dogma. — Even  the  Nicene  Symbol 
did  not  completely  surmount  erery  trace  of  subordinationlsm.  It  is  at 
least  capable  of  a  subordinationist  interpretation  when  the  Father  alone 
is  called  tU  0e6s  and  so  identified  with  the  Monas.  Augustine  completely 
surmounted  this  defect  (De  Trinitate  Lb.  XV.].  The  personality  of  the 
Spirit,  too,  as  well  as  His  relation  to  the  Father  and  the  Bon,had  not  yet  been 
determined.  A  step  was  taken  towards  the  formulating  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Spirit's  personality  bythe  acknowledgment  in  the  now  lost  Tome  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  of  a.d.  881  of  the  full  Eomoousia  of  the  Spirit 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son.'  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  relations 
to  Father  and  Son  still  continued  undetermined  and  even  by  the  addition 

from  Apost.  Age  to  Death  of  Charlemagne."  Cambr.,  1876.  Pnsey, "  On 
the  clause  And  the  Son.'  "    Oxf.,  1876. 

>  Hefele,  "  Hist,  of  Councils."  ii.  p.  848  fl.  |  97,  The  Tome  and  th« 
deed. 
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(to  the  «rt  t4  V).  fi7.)  of  :  to  mplov,  to  fwoiroioK,  to  Ik  Tarput  iKirofievoiuvov,  to 
air  TiJ  iroTpl  /to-'  Ti}vl<f  (rvpTrpoaKuvoineuov  koX  (rwSofofi/iexoi'  in  the  ao-callcd 
Symbohim  Nic.-Conttant.  (§  59,  2),  a  deiinitioii  so  incomplete  wasohtained, 
that  even  five  hiindiod  years  afterwards  the  great  schism  that  rent  the 
church  into  an  Eastern  and  a  Western  division  fonnd  in  this  its  doctrinal 
basis  (§  67,1).  Augustine,  too,  had  mean  while  come  forward  with  a  further 
development  of  this  doctrine,  and  taught  in  his  speculation  npon  the  Spirit 
that  He  proceeded  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father  (John  xv.  26). 
Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  was  the  next  most  famous  representative  of  the 
further  development  of  the  dogma  (De  ».  Trinitate).  The  eo-oalleJ  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  (§  59,  2)  simply  adopted  this  advanced  development  in  the 
proposition :  qui  procedit  a  Patre  et  Filio.  Similarly  the  Filioque  is 
found  also  in  the  so-called  Nic.Constant.  Creed  laid  before  the  Sj  nod  oi 
Toledo  in  a.d.  689  (§  76,  2).— Continuation  §  67,  1 ;  §  91,  2. 

8.  Schisms  in  consequence  of  the  Arian  Controversy. — 1.  The  Meletian 
Schism  at  Autioch.  The  Arians  at  Antioch  had  already  in  a.d.  330  driven 
away  Eustathius,  the  bishop  of  the  see,  who  favoured  the  Nicene  doctrine. 
A  portion  of  his  people,  however,  remained  attached  to  him  and  Homo- 
ousianism  nnder  the  leadership  of  the  Presbyter  Paulinus,  and  were 
called  Eustathians.  When  in  a.d.  360  Eudoxius,  the  Arian  bishop,  left 
Antioch,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  episcopal  chair  of  the  capital, 
his  former  congregation  chose  Meletius,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  formerly  a 
Eusebian,  but  for  some  time  friendly  to  the  Nicene  party,  as  his  succes- 
sor. His  first  sermon,  however,  served  to  undeceive  those  who  had 
chosen  him,  so  that  after  a  few  weeks  they  drove  him  away  and  put 
Euzoins,  a  decided  Aiian,  iu  his  place.  Yet  he  had  already  won  a  follow- 
ing in  the  congregation  which,  wheu  Julian's  succession  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  return,  took  him  back  as  bishop.  Athanasius  and  the  Alexan- 
drian Syuod  of  A.t>.  362  had  meanwhile  made  every  effort  to  reconcile 
these  Meletians  and  the  Eustathians  and  to  uuite  them  under  the  banner 
of  Nictcauism.  But  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Calaris,  sent  to  Antioch  for  this 
purpose,  confirmed  the  schism  instead  of  healing  it  by  ordaining  Pauliuus 
bishop  on  the  death  of  Eustatbius  in  a.d.  3C0.  The  whole  church  now 
took  sides,  the  East  that  of  Meletius,  the  West  along  with  Egypt,  that  of 
Paalinus.  The  Council  of  Constantinople  in  a.d.  381  gave  to  Meletius 
the  presidency  as  the  oldest  bishop  present.  When,  after  two  days,  he 
died,  Gregory  Kazianzeu,  his  successor  in  the  presidency,  recommended 
that  the  next  election  should  be  postponed  till  the  death  of  the  aged 
Paulinus  and  that  then  both  parties  should  join  the  election.  It  was, 
however,  all  in  vain.  Flavian  was  appointed  successor  to  Meletius,  and 
when  Paulinus  died  iu  a.d.  388,  the  Piesbyter  Evagrius  was  chosen  oppo- 
sition biuhop  in  his  stead.  Theodisius  I.,  from  a.d.  302  sole  ruler,  in- 
sisted npon  the  West  reoognitiing  Flavian.  But  in  Antioch  itself  the 
schism  lasted  down  to  the  death  of  Evagrius.    Finally,  in  a.d.  415,  the 
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able  snccessor  of  Flavian,  bishop  Alexander,  effected  a  reeonoiliation,  by 
taking  part  on  a  feast  day  along  with  his  congregation  in  the  pnblio  wor- 
ship of  the  Eustathians,  joining  with  them  in  singing  and  prayer,  and  in 
this  way  won  them  over  to  join  him  in  the  principal  church. — II.  The 
Schism  of  the  Lnciferi^ns.  After  Lucifer  by  his  irrational  zeal  had  caused 
so  much  discord  in  Antioch,  he  returned  in  a.d.  862  to  Alexandria,  and 
there  protested  against  Athanasius  for  receiving  back  penitent  Ariana  and 
semi-Arians.  He  and  his  fanatical  adherents  formed  the  sect  of  Luci- 
ferians,  which  renewed  the  Novatianist  demands  for  Church  purity,  and 
continued  to  exist  down  to  the  fifth  century. — IIL  On  the  Schism  ei 
Damasns  and  Ursacios  at  Soma,  eee  i  46,  4. 


§  51.  The  Oeigenist  Conteoveksies,  a.d.  894-438. 

Naturally  and  necessarily  the  Cliristological  are  closely 
connected  with  the  Trinitarian  controversies  (§  62).  But 
between  the  two  comes  in  another  controversy,  the  Origen- 
istic,  which  was  indeed  more  of  personal  than  of  ecclesias- 
tical interest,  but  still  strengthened  the  church  in  the 
conviction  that  Origen  was  an  arch-heretic. 

1.  The  Honks  of  the  Sceticaad  KitrianSeserta.— The  most  distinguished 
defenders  of  Nicene  orthodoxy,  Athanasius,  the  three  Cappadooians, 
Didymus,  Hilary,  etc.,  had  all  held  Origen  in  high  esteem.  But  the 
constant  references  of  the  Arians  to  his  authority  brought  him  into  dis- 
credit, not  only  among  the  more  narrow-minded  opposers  of  Arius,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  but  also  among  the  monks  of  the  Scetio  desert  in 
Egypt,  with  Fachomius  at  their  head.  These  repudiated  the  speculation 
of  Origen  as  the  source  of  all  heresy,  and  in  their  views  of  Ood  and  divine 
things  adopted  a  crude  anthropomorphism.  Epipbanius,  bishop  of  Salo- 
mis,  also  belonged  originally  to  this  party  (§  47, 10).  In  direct  opposition 
to  them,  another  Egyptian  monkish  order  in  the  Nitrian  desert  adhered 
to  Origen  with  enthnsiastio  reverence  and  occupied  themselves  in  a  pious 
contemplative  mysticism  that  tended  to  a  somewhat  extreme  spirit- 
ualism. 

2.  The  Controversy  in  Palestine  and  Italy,  A.S.  394-399. — In  Palestine 
Origen  had  a  warm  supporter  in  John  bishop  of  Jerosalem,  and  in  the  two 
Latins  Jerome  and  Bufinus  who  were  staying  there  (§  47,  16,  17).  But 
when  in  A.D.  394  a  couple  of  Westerns  who  happened  to  come  there  ex- 
pressed their  surprise,  Jerome,  anxious  for  bis  reputation  for  orthodoxy, 
was  at  once  prepared  to  condemn  the  errors  of  Origen.  Meanwhile  the 
Beetle  monks  had  called  the  attention  of  the  old  zealot  Eplphanlns  to  th« 
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Palestinian  nursery  of  heresy.  Immediately  he  made  his  way  thither 
and  took  advantage  of  John's  friendly  invitation  to  occupy  his  pulpit 
by  preaching  a  violent  sermon  against  Origenism.  John  then  preached 
against  anthropomorphism.  Epiphanius  pronounced  an  anathema 
against  that  tendency  but  desired  John  to  do  the  same  in  regard  to 
Origenism,  When  John  refused,  then  Epiphanius,  together  with  Jerome 
and  the  Bethlehemito  monks  withdrew  from  communion  with  John  and 
Bufinus,  and  invaded  John's  episcopal  rights  by  ordaining  a  presbyter 
over  the  Bethlehemite  monks.  Now  sprang  up  a  violent  controversy, 
which  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  by  sending  the  presbyter  Isidore,  sought 
to  allay.  Jerome  and  Bufinus  were  reconciled  at  the  altar  in  A.D.  396. 
The  latter  soon  again  returned  to  the  West.  He  translated,  omitting 
objectionable  passages,  Origen's  work  Uepl  ipxav,  and  was  indiscreet 
enough  to  remark  in  the  preface  that  even  the  orthodox  Jerome  was  an 
admirer  of  Origen.  Stirred  up  by  his  Roman  friends,  Jerome  began  with 
unmeasured  violence  a  passionate  polemic  against  Origenism  and  the 
friend  of  his  youth.  He  produced  at  the  same  time  a  literal  rendering, 
no  longer  extant,  of  the  Ilepi  Apx'^"-  Bufinus  replied  with  equal  bitter- 
ness, and  the  passion  displayed  by  both  led  to  further  causes  of  offence. 
The  Roman  bishop  Sirioius  took  part  with  Bufinus,  but  his  succe-sor 
Auastasius  summoned  him  to  answer  for  his  opinions  at  Rome.  Bufinus 
did  not  appear,  but  sent  an  apology  which  so  little  satisfied  Anastasius 
that  he  rather  consented  to  send  letters  to  John  of  Jerusalem  and  other 
oriental  bishops  in  condemnation  of  Origenism,  a.d.  399.  Bufinns  with- 
drew to  Aquileia  and  there  continued  to  translate  the  writings  of  Origen 
and  others  of  the  Greeks. 

3.  The  Controversy  in  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  A.D.  399-438. — 
Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a  pompous,  ambitions  and  strong- 
handed  ecclesiastical  prince,  had  down  to  A.D.  399  been  on  good  terms 
with  the  Origenist  monks  and  even  in  the  Easter  address  of  that  year 
expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  against  the  heresy  of  the  anthropo- 
mor[  hists.  The  monks  rose  in  rebellion  over  this,  attacked  him  with 
elabs  and  forced  him  to  pronounce  an  anathema  upon  Origen.  Soon 
thereafter  he  had  a  personal  dispute  with  his  former  friends.  The  aged 
and  venerable  presbjter  Isidore  and  the  four  so-called  "  long  brothers," 
ditX^o!  ixaxpol,  two  of  wliom  served  in  his  church  as  occonomi,  refused  to 
pay  him  pupils'  and  legates'  money  and  fled  from  his  passionate  dis- 
pleasure to  their  companions  in  the  Nitrian  desert.  In  a.d.  399,  how- 
ever, at  an  endemic  Synod  at  Alexandria  he  condemned  Origen,  and  in 
A.D.  401  published  a  violent  manifesto  against  the  Origcnists.'  The  nobis 
but  shortsighted  Epiphanius  approved  it  and  Jerome  hastened  to  trans- 
Stephens,  "  Chrysostom,"  pp.  287-306.  Hefcla,  <•  Hist,  of  Conneils." 
U.  p.  430  fl. 
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late  it  into  Latin.  With  rude  military  force  the  Nitrian  monks  were 
Bcattered  and  driven  away.  Persecuted  by  the  warrants  issued  by  the 
patriarch,  they  sought  protection  from  bishop  Jolui  Chrysostom  at  Con- 
stantinople (§47,  8),  whose  intercession,  however,  Theophilus  contemp- 
tuously rejected.  For  peace  sake  Chrysostom  now  wished  to  retire.  But 
the  monks  found  access  to  the  Empress  Endozia,  and  upon  her  appeal  to 
the  Emperor  Arcadius,  Theophilus  was  cited  before  a  Synod  at  Constan- 
tinople over  which  Chrysostom  presided.  Theophilus  foamed  with  rage. 
He  succeeded  by  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  to  win  to  his  side  the 
zealot  EpiphaniuB.  The  noble  old  man  hasted  full  of  zeal  and  prejndiea 
to  Constantinople,  but  coming  to  see  things  in  their  true  light,  he  with- 
drew from  them  with  the  words,  *'  I  leave  to  yon  the  court  and  hypocrisy." 
Theophilus,  however,  knew  well  how  to  get  on  with  the  court  and  hypo- 
crisy. Chrysostom,  by  severe  and  searching  preaching,  had  aroused  the 
anger  of  the  Empress.  Belying  npon  this,  Theophilus  landed  with  a  great 
retinue  at  Constantinople,  and  organized  at  the  Empress's  estate  of  Drua, 
the  Oak,  near  Chalcedon,  a  Council,  Synodus  ad  QuercuTn,i.i>.  403,  which 
pronounced  Chrysostom  guilty  of  immorality,  offences  against  the  church 
and  high  treason.  The  Emperor  condemned  him  to  exile.  Chrysostom 
soothed  the  people  excited  in  his  favour,  and  allowed  himself  quietly  to 
be  sent  away.  A  violent  earthquake,  however,  next  night  and  the  incon- 
trollable  excitement  of  the  popnlace,  led  the  Emperor  to  entreat  the  exile  by 
special  messenger  immediately  to  return.  After  three  days'  absence  be  had 
a  triumphal  entrance  again  into  the  city.  Theophilus  fled  precipitately  to 
Alexandria.  Soon  thereafter  Chrysostom  very  solemnly  denounced  the 
noisy  inauguration  of  a  statue  of  the  empress  during  the  celebration  of 
worship,  and  when  on  this  account  her  rage  flamed  up  against  him  afresh, 
the  unfortunate  words  were  uttered  by  him  in  a  sermon  on  the  day  of 
John  the  Baptist :  ndXii>  'HpuSiM  liolverai.,  ird\u>  vpiffaerai,  «-aXii>  M 
wlraia  r^y  Kc^aXV  tow  'laavrov  liirel  Xa/Seiv.  Now  the  game  was  again  in 
Theophilus'  favour.  His  party  farmed  the  flame  at  the  court.  During 
the  Easter  vigils,  a.d.  404,  armed  men  burst  into  the  church  of  Chrysos- 
tom and  carried  him  away  an  exile  to  Cucusus  in  Armenia.  With  heroio 
courage  he  bore  all  the  miseries  of  the  journey,  the  climate  and  the  wild 
lawless  neighbourhood.  Witt  faia  people  from  the  place  of  his  banish- 
ment he  maintained  regular  pastoral  intercourse. — Soon  after  the  out- 
break of  the  conflict,  Theophilus  as  well  as  Chrysostom  had  diligently 
sought  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  West.  Both  sent  letters  and  mes- 
sengers to  Borne,  Milan  and  Aquileia,  seeking  to  justify  their  cases  before 
the  churches.  Innocent  I.  of  Borne  urged  the  deciding  of  the  controversy 
at  an  oecumenical  Counoil,  but  did  not  carry  his  point.  After  the  disgrace- 
ful banishment  of  Chrysostom  the  whole  West  took  his  side,  and  Innocent 
got  Honorius  to  apply  to  Arcadliis  for  his  recall ;  but  the  only  result  was 
that  in  ij>.  407  he  was  sent  to  still  more  severe  banishment  at  Pityns,  on 
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the  Blaok  Sea.  He  snocnmbed  to  the  fatigues  of  the  jonmey  and  died 
on  the  way  with  worda  on  his  lips  that  had  been  the  motto  of  his  life  ; 
Auja  rif  0c  f  irim-uni  ivexer.  A  great  part  of  his  congregation  at  Oonstan- 
tinople  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  patriarch  Arsacius  and  his  sno- 
cessor  Attions,  and  continued  apart,  notwithstanding  all  persecutions, 
under  the  name  of  Johannites,  until  Theodosius  II.  in  a.d.  438  fetched 
back  with  honour  the  bones  of  their  revered  pastor  and  laid  them  in  the 
impeiial  vault.  Amid  personal  animosities  and  embittered  feelings  the 
Origenist  controversy  was  long  lost  to  view,  bat  we  must  return  to  it 
again  further  on  (§  52,  6).> 


§  B2.  The  CHEiSTOLOGiCAii  Conteoverst.' 

In  the  Trinitarian  controversy  we  dealt  with  the  pre-  and 
extra-historical  existence  of  the  Son  of  God,  with  His  divine 
nature  in  itself ;  but  now,  at  the  crucial  point  of  Christian 
speculation  and  ecclesiastical  conflict,  we  come  to  treat  of 
His  historical  existence  as  that  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God, 
of  the  connection  of  the  divine  nature  of  the  Logos  with  the 
human  nature  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  and  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  both  to  one  another.  Even  during  the  Arian  con- 
troversy the  conflict  was  begun,  and  while  the  church 
maintained  against  Arius  the  full  divinity  of  Christ,  it  also 
afiinned  against  Apollinaris  the  completeness  of  His  huma- 
nity. In  throe  further  phases  this  conflict  was  continued. 
In  the  Dyoprosopic  controversy  the  church  maintained  the 
unity  of  the  Person  of  Christ  against  the  Antiochean  extreme 
represented  by  Nestorius,  which  held  both  natures  so  far 
apart  that  the  result  seemed  to  be  two  persons.  In  the 
Monophysite  controversy  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  new 
Alexandrian  school  was  combated,  which  in  the  unity  of 
the  person  lost  sight  of  the  distinctness  of  the  natures.  In 
the  Monothelite  controversy  a  unionistic  effort  was  resisted 

>  The  most  useful  and  complete  account  of  Chrysostom  is  that  o( 
Stephens.    Consult  also  Milman,  "  Hist,  of  Chr."    Vol.  iii.  pp.  206  £f. 

>  Domer,  "  Hist,  of  the  Development  of  the  Dootr.  of  the  Person  of 
Christ."    6  vols.    Kdin.,  1861. 
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which  indeed  allowed  the  duality  of  natures  to  be  a£Grmed 
nominally,  but  practically  denied  it  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  only  one  wilL 

1.  The  Apollinailan  Controversy,  A.I>.  362-381.' — ^Pievionsly  the  older 
Modalitts,  e.g. ,  Beryllas  and  Sabellins,  bad  taaght  thatlby  the  incarnation 
the  Logos  bad  received  merely  a  bnman  body.  Marcellns  ahaied  this 
view ;  but  also  bis  antipodes  Arins  had  adopted  it  in  order  to  avoid 
postulating  two  creatures  in  Christ.  Atbanasina  held  by  the  doctrine 
of  Origen,  that  tbe  bnman  soul  in  Christ  is  a  necessary  bond  between 
the  Logos  and  tbe  body,  as  well  as  an  organ  for  giving  expression  to 
tbe  Logos  through  the  body.  At  the  Synod  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  862, 
therefore,  he  obtained  ecclesiastical  sanction  for  tbe  recognition  of  a 
complete  human  nature  in  Christ.  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  (J  il,  fi), 
who  bad  helped  to  arrange  for  this  Connoil,  also  disapproved  of  tbe 
expression  irfi/ui  i^mxor,  but  yet  thought  that  the  doctrine  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  human  nature  must  be  denied.  He  was  led  to  this 
position  by  his  adoption  of  trichotomio  principles.  He  maintained  that 
Christ  has  taken  merely  a  cdita  with  a  ^nixM  iXoyof,  and  that  tbe  place 
of  the  imx)!  Xo7(k4  (h  voSi)  was  represented  in  him  by  tbe  divine  Logos. 
If  this  were  not  so  then,  be  thought,  one  must  assume  two  persons  in 
Christ  or  let  Christ  sink  down  to  tbe  position  of  a  mere  tuB/mrat  Meot. 
Only  in  tbis  way  too  could  absolute  sinlessness  be  affirmed  of  him.  On 
tbe  otber  hand,  Atbanasius  and  tbe  two  Gregories  saw  that  in  this  way 
tbe  substantiality  of  tbe  incarnation  and  tbe  completeness  of  redemption 
were  lost.  Tbe  so-called  second  oecumenical  Council  of  a.i>.  381  rejected 
tbe  doctrine  of  Apollinaris,  who  with  bis  party  was  excluded  from  tbe 
Church.     The  Apollinarians  subsequently  joined  the  Monopbysites. 

2.  Christology  of  the  Opposing  Theological  Schools. — In  consequence  of 
the  Arian  controversy  tbe  perfect  divinity,  and  in  consequence  of  tbe 
Apollinarian  controversy  the  perfect  humanity,  of  Christ  were  finally 
established.  On  the  relation  between  the  two  natures  conditioned  by 
tbe  nnion  there  was  definite  result  attained  unto.  Apollinaris  bad 
taught  a  connection  of  the  divinity  with  tbe  incomplete  manhood  so 
intimate  that  he  had  unwittingly  destroyed  the  duality  of  the  natures, 
and  by  means  of  an  imiueiaraint  rdr  ivoiiATm  transferred  the  attri- 
butes of  the  one  nature  to  the  other ;  so  that  not  only  tbe  body  of 
Christ  must  have  been  deified  and  have  been  therefore  worthy  of  woisbip 
but  also  birth,  suffering  and  death  must  be  referred  to  His  divinity.  In' 
his  treatise :    KarA  lUpn  rUmt,  be  teaches:    o6  tio  wp6<rara,  otSi  a, 

'  Newman,    •'  Tracts    Theological    and    Eooleaiastical."     Chan     <» 
ApoUinananism.  -"np.    m. 
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^Arctt,  oiSi  yip  rkaaapa.  vpoffKinew  \iyoiuv,  6eor  koI  vUd  Bead  KaX(Lv<j>punrof 
KttX  mOfia  ivioK;  and  in  the  tract  De  incamatitne  Verbi,  wrongly 
attributed  to  Athanasias :  'OiioXayoS/ier  c7rat  oAroV  ilhv  rov  9eoS  xal  Bear 
Kari,  vred/ia,  vliy  ivBpdvau  /card  aapxa:  oi  Sio  ipium  riv  Iva  libv,  plav 
TparKWrfriiv  koI  pilav  iirpoaKivtirov,  iWi,  fitav  ipiaw  roC  BeoO  Xi^ow  aeaap- 
KO/ihijn  Koi  Tpo<rKvyop,(vi)p  /neri  rrji  aipKOt  avToS  pdf  vpoaKwifaei.  So, 
li  lO,  in  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Julius  of  Borne.  The  Alexandrian  Theology, 
although  rejecting  the  mutilation  of  the  human  nature  favoured  by 
Apollinaris,  sympathized  with  him  in  his  love  for  the  mystical,  the 
inconceivable  and  the  transcendental.  In  opposition  to  the  Arian 
heresy  it  gave  special  emphasis  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  taught  a 
ha(rit  ipwiicli  of  both  natures.  Only  before  the  nnion  and  in  abttracto 
can  we  speak  of  two  natures ;  after  the  incarnation  and  in  concreto  we 
can  speak  only  of  one  divine-human  nature.  Mary  was  therefore  spoken 
of  as  the  mother  of  God,  BeorSKos.  Atbanasius  in  his  treatise  against 
Apollinaris  acknowledged  an  iaiyxaTos  4><'(riKii  ?i'(t;i«s  row  \6yov  irpis  Ti)c 
ISlar  a^oO  yevo/i^vTjv  adpKa,  and  explained  this  ^iftrtxi)  hiwaa  as  a  fcutrif 
Kori  ipvau).  The  Cappadocians  (§  47,  i)  indeed  expressly  admitted  two 
natures,  AXXo  koI  6XKo,  but  yet  taught  a  commingling  of  them,  aiyKpaau, 
KaT&puivs,  a  awipaiilla  of  the  two  natures,  elt  h,  a  nera-roii^Bijvai  of  the 
eipi  rpis  i^v  Bedrrfra.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  taught  that  the  ivaapKuait 
was  a  0vtrucj)  ^viiKrit,  an  incarnation  in  the  proper  sense.  Christ  consists 
ix  dio  ^liireav,  but  not  Iv  duo  t/iiirea-i,  i.e.  only  before  the  incarnation 
and  in  abstrncto  (<cari  ii6vriv  ri)i>  Beuplar)  can  we  speak  of  two  natures. 
In  the  God-man  two  natures  would  be  two  subjects,  and  so  there  would 
be  two  Christs ;  the  redeemer  would  then  only  be  an  SjiBpavos  Sto<p6pot 
and  not  a  BeirBpuwos,  and  could  thus  afFord  no  guarantee  of  a  complete 
redemption,  etc.  The  Antiochean  Theology  (§  47,  8,  9).  in  opposition  to 
Apollinaris,  affirmed  most  emphatically  the  complete  and  unchangeable 
reality  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  at  and  after  its  union  with  the 
divine.  It  would  therefore  only  admit  of  a  miya^icta,  or  a  ti'uait  irxertK^j, 
by  which  both  are  brought  into  the  relation  (u'x^a'ti)  of  common  being 
and  common  action.  Expressions  like  ^eoroKot,  Btbs  iyytvvi)Bev,  Beht 
IvaBa,  seemed  to  the  thinkers  of  this  school  blasphemous,  or  at  least 
absurd.  They  acknowledged  indeed  that  the  aip^  of  Christ  is  worthy 
of  adoration  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  organ  of  the  redeeming  Logos, 
not  becnuRo  in  itself  it  shares  in  the  divine  attributes.  The  most  de- 
veloped form  of  this  doctrine  was  presented  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
in  strict  connection  with  his  anthropology  and  soteriology.  The  historical 
dovelopmunt  of  the  Ood-man  is  with  him  the  type  and  pattern  of  the 
historical  redemption  of  mankind.  Christ  assumed  a  complete  human 
nature,  with  all  its  sinful  affections  and  tendencies,  but  he  fought  these 
down  and  raised  Bis  human  nature  by  constant  conflict  and  victory  to 
that  absolute  perfection  to  which  by  the  same  way  He  leads  us  through 
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the  oommnBication  ol  Hib  Spirit.  He  expressly  guarded  himself  againni 
the  oharge  of  making  Christ  into  two  persons  :  Christ  is  SWo  xal  iWo, 
bnt  not  SS\oi  koI  2X\ot,  for  the  human  natnre  has  in  the  inoamution 
renounced  personality  and  independence. — Each  of  these  two  schools 
represented  one  side  of  the  truth  of  the  church's  doctrine ;  in  the  uni(  n 
of  the  two  sides  the  church  proclaimed  the  full  truth.  On  the  other 
hand  the  two  schools  proceeded  more  and  more  one-sidedly  to  emphasise 
each  its  own  side  of  the  truth,  and  so  tended  toward  positive  error. 
Thus  arose  two  opposite  errors,  the  separating  of  the  natures  and  the 
confusing  of  the  natures,  which  the  church  rejected  one  after  the  other, 
and  proclaimed  the  truth  that  lay  at  the  root  of  both. — During  this 
discussion  arose  the  Western  Theology  as  the  regulator  of  the  debate. 
So  long  as  it  dealt  with  the  one-sided  extreme  of  the  Antiocheans  it 
stood  side  by  side  with  the  Alexandrians.  Augustine,  e.g.  used  indeed 
the  expression  mixture,  but  in  reality  he  explains  the  relation  of  both 
natures  to  one  another  quite  in  accordance  with  the  afterwards  settled 
orthodoxy.  But  when  at  last  the  method  of  exclnsious  reached  the 
error  of  the  Alexandrians,  the  Westerns  turned  quite  as  decidedly  to 
the  other  side  and  maintained  the  union  of  the  two  sides  of  the  truth 
(Leo  the  Oreat).  The  conflict  attracted  great  attention  when  it  broke 
out  at  first  in  the  West,  bnt  it  was  so  quickly  settled  that  soon  no  trace 
of  it  remained.  In  Southern  Qanl  a  monk  Leporius  came  forward 
teaching  the  Antiochean  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures.  In 
A.D.  426  he  went  to  Africa,  entered  into  conflict  with  Augustine,  but 
retracted  his  errors  almost  immediately. 

3.  The  Syoprosopic  or  Kestorian  Controversy,  A.D.  428-444.' — ^In  a.d 
428  a  monk  of  Antioch  caUed  Kestorins,  a  distinguished  orator,  was 
appointed  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  pious 
man  but  hasty  and  imprudent,  with  little  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
human  nature,  and  immoderately  severe  against  heretics.  The  hatred 
of  on  unsuccessful  rival  in  Constantinople  called  Proclns  and  the  rivalry 
of  the  patriarch  Alexandria,  who  hated  him  not  only  as  a  rival  but 
as  an  Antiochean,  made  the  position  of  the  unsupported  monk  a  very 
hard  one,  and  his  protection  of  the  expatriated  Pelagians  (§  53,  4)  excited 
the  Boman  bishop  Coelestine  against  him.  Anastasius;  a  presbyter 
brought  with  him  by  Nestorius,  was  annoyed  at  the  frequent  use  of  the 
expression  deordKoi  and  preached  against  it.  Nestorius  took  his  part 
against  people  and  monks,  sentenced  the  monks  who  had  insulted  him 
personally  to  endure  corporal  punishment,  and  at  an  endemio  Synod  in 
A.D.  439  condemned  the  doctrine  objected  to.  And  now  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(§  47,  6)  entered  the  lists  as  champion  of  the  Alexandrian  dogmatics. 
He  won  to  himself  Coelestine  of  Bome  (§  46,  G),  as  well  as   bishops 

'  Hefele,  "  Hist,  of  Councils."    Vol.  iii.  pp.  1-1S6. 
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Memnon  of  Kphesus  and  Juvenalis  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  oourt, 
Pulcheria  (sieter  of  Theodosius  II.  a.d.  408-460) ;  while  the  empress 
Eudooia  (§  48,  6)  and  the  Syrian  bishops  took  the  side  of  Nestorias. 
All  conoiliatoiy  attempts  were  frustrated  by  the  stiffuess  of  the  two 
patriarchs,  Ca)lestine  of  Borne  in  a.d.  430  demanded  of  Nestorius  a 
recantation  within  ten  days,  and  Cyril  at  a  Synod  of  Alexandria  in  A  d. 
430  produced  twelve  strong  counterpropositiona  containing  anathemas, 
which  Nestorius  answered  immediately  by  twelve  counteranathemas. 
Thus  the  controversy  and  the  parties  engaged  in  it  became  more 
and  more  violent.  For  its  settlement  the  emperor  called  the  B0-ca!ied 
Tbird  (properly  Second,  comp.  §  60,  4)  (Ecameuical  Council  at  Ephesni 
In  A.D.  431.  Nestorius  enjoyed  the  decided  favour  of  the  emperor,  tba 
imperial  plenipotentiary  was  his  personal  friend,  and  a  portion  of  the 
emperor's  bodyguard  accompanied  liim  to  Ephesus.  Bat  Cyril  appeared 
with  a  great  retinue  of  bishops  and  a  faithful  guard  of  servants  of  the 
church  and  seamen,  who  should  in  case  of  need  prove  the  correctness  of 
the  Alexandrian  dogmatics  with  their  fists.  In  addition  Memnon  of 
Ephesus  had  in  readiness  a  crowd  of  clergy,  monks  and  people  from  Asia 
Minor.  Before  the  Boman  legates  and  the  Syrian  bishops  had  arrived 
Cyril  opened  the  Council  without  tbem  with  200  bishops.  Nestorianism 
was  condemned,  Nestorius  excommunicated  and  deposed,  and  Cyril's 
anathematizing  propositions  adopted  as  the  standard  of  ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy.  The  Boman  legate  recognised  the  Council,  but  the  imperial 
commissioner  refused  his  approval ;  and  the  Syrian  bishops,  under  the 
presidency  of  John  of  Antioch  proceeded,  on  their  arrival,  to  hold  an 
opposition  Council,  which  excommunicated  Cyril  and  Memnon.  Nes- 
torius of  his  own  accord  retired  into  a  monastery.  Meanwhile  in  Con- 
stantinople, at  the  instigation  of  Pulcheria,  a  popular  tumult  was  raised 
in  favour  of  Cyril.  The  emperor  set  aside  all  the  three  leaders, 
Nestorius,  Cyril  and  Memnon,  and  authorised  a  mediating  creed  drawn 
up  by  Theodoret  (§  47,  9)  in  which  the  ffeordKos  was  recognised  but  an 
iriyxyrot  Iruru  was  affirmed.  Cyril  and  Memnon  stUl  remained  in 
theii  offices.  They  subscribed  Theodoret's  formula  and  Jnhn  subscribed 
tha  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  a.d.  433,  who  was  deposed  and  given 
OTei  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  Driven  from  his  monastic  retreat 
uid  in  many  ways  ill-treated,  he  died  in  destitution  in  a.d.  440.  The 
compromise  of  the  two  leaders  called  forth  opposition  on  every  side. 
The  Syrian  church  was  in  revolt  over  their  patriarch's  betrayal  of  the 
person  of  Nestorius.  John  avenged  himself  by  deposing  his  opponents. 
This  had  well-nigh  been  the  fate  of  the  noble  Theodoret;  but  the 
patriarch  exempted  him  from  condemning  the  person  of  Nestorius  in 
aonsideration  of  his  condemnation  of  the  doctrine. — The  Egyptians  also 
charged  their  patriarch  with  the  denial  of  the  true  doctrine.  He  was 
•t  pains,  however,  to  give  proof  of  his  zeal  by  the  vindiotivencss  of  his 
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persecntions.  Kot  withoat  an  eye  to  results  he  wrongbt  to  have  th« 
anathema  of  the  church  pronounced  upon  the  heads  of  the  Antiochean 
Bchool,  and  one  of  their  partisans,  bishop  Babulas  of  Edessa,  pounced 
upon  the  famous  theological  school  at  Kdessa,  at  the  head  of  which 
then  stood  the  distinguished  presbyter  Ibas  (§  47, 13).  After  the  death 
of  Babulas,  however,  in  a.d.  436,  the  school  again  rose  to  great  eminence. 
Theodoret  and  Cyril  meanwhile  contended  with  one  another  in  violent 
writings.  Death  closed  the  mouth  of  Cyril  in  a.i>.  444.  But  Babulai 
nnweariedly  sought  out  and  burnt  the  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
which  Ibas  had  translated  into  Syriao.  The  latter  published  a  letter 
to  Maris  bishop  of  Hardashir  in  Persia,  which  at  a  subsequent  period 
obtained  symbolical  rank  among  the  Kestorians,  and  Thomas  Barsumas, 
bishop  of  Kisibis,  wrought  successfully  for  the  spread  of  Nestorianism 
in  the  Persian  church.  In  a.i).  489  the  school  of  Edessa  was  again  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  the  emperor  Zeno.  Teachers  and  scholars  migrated 
to  Persia,  and  founded  at  Nisibis  a  school  that  long  continued  famous. 
At  a  Synod  in  Seleucia  in  a.d.  499,  under  the  patriarch  Babaus  ol 
Seleucia,  the  whole  Persian  church  finally  broke  off  from  the  orthodox 
chuioh  of  the  Boman  empire  (§  64,  2).  They  called  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  ecclesiastical  language  Chaldean  Christians.  Their  patriarch 
bore  the  title  Jazelioh,  Kad6\uciv  The  Nestoriau  church  passed  on  from 
Persia  into  India,  where  its  adherents,  appropriating  the  old  legend 
that  the  apostle  Thomas  had  introduced  Christianity  into  India  (§  16, 4), 
called  themselves  Thomas- Christians. 

4.  The  Uonophysite  Controversy.  I.  EntycUanism,  AJ>.  444-151. — 
Cyrix's  successor  was  Sioscnros,  who  was  inferior  to  his  predecessor  in 
actttoness,  but  in  passionateness  and  tyrannical  cruelty  left  him  far  be- 
hind. An  old  archimandrite  in  Constantinople  called  Entyches  taught 
not  only  that  after  His  incarnation  Christ  had  only  one  nature,  but  also 
that  the  body  of  Christ  as  the  body  of  God  is  not  of  Uke  substance  with 
our  own.  The  patriarch  Domnas  of  Antioch  accused  him  without  suc- 
cess to  Theodosius  II.,  and  Theodoret  wrote  against  him  a  controversial 
treatise  under  the  title  'E/xwar^s  iJTm  HoKi/wpipos,  in  which  he  opposed 
the  doctrine  of  Eutyohes  as  a  conglomeration  of  many  heresies.  Dios- 
ourns  now  joined  in  the  fray,  and  wrought  upon  the  emperor,  whose 
minister  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius  and  whose  consort  Endooia  he  had 
won  over  to  his  side,  to  pass  severe  measures  against  the  Syrians,  and 
eqiecially  Theodoret,  whom  the  emperor  forbade  to  pass  beyond  the  range 
of  hia  diocese.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Dorylaum,  in  Fhrygia,  however, 
accused  Eutyohes  before  an  endemic  Synod  at  Constantinople,  in  A.D. 
448,  presided  over  by  the  patriarch  Elavian.  Eutyohes,  though  under 
imperial  protection,  was  nevertheless,  upon  his  refusal  to  retract,  ex- 
communicated and  deposed.  He  appealed  to  an  (ecumenical  Synod  and 
betook  himself  to  Leo  the  0reat  ($  467)  at  Bome.    Flavian  also  appeared 
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before  the  Boman  bishop.  Leo  took  the  side  of  Flayian,  and  in  a  letter 
to  that  patriarch  developed  with  great  aouteness  and  olearnesa  the  doc- 
trine of  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  The  emperor,  however,  convoked  an 
oecamenical  Oonnoil  at  Ephosas,  a.d.  449,  at  which  Diosoarus  presided, 
while  Flavian  and  his  party  had  no  vote  and  Theodoret  was  not  even 
present,  bat  at  which  for  the  first  time  tbere  was  a  ripresentative  of  the 
monastic  order  in  the  person  of  the  zealous  monophysite,  the  Abbot 
Barsmuas.  The  Cooncil  was  conducted  in  an  extremely  arbitrary  and 
violent  manner.  The  doctrine  of  two  natures  was  rejected,  and  when 
Eusebins  stepped  forward  to  defend  it,  the  Egyptians  shouted:  Away 
with  him  I  Bum  him  1  Tear  him  in  two  pieces,  as  he  has  torn  the 
Christ  I  Flavian  as  well  as  Eusebins  appealed  to  the  bishop  of  Borne ; 
but  the  Synod  pronounced  on  both  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 
When  now  some  bishops  sprang  forward,  and  embracing  Dioscuras' 
knees  entreated  him  to  desist  from  such  injustice,  he  called  in  the 
soldiers  to  his  help  who  with  chains  and  unsheathed  swords  rushed  into 
the  church,  after  them  a  crowd  of  fanatical  monks,  stout  parabolani  and 
•  raging  rabble.  Flavian  was  sorely  injured  by  blows  and  kicks,  and 
died  soon  afterwards  in  bam'shment.  The  Boman  legates  and  Eusebius 
escaped  similar  maltreatment  only  by  speedy  flight.  During  the  later 
sittings  Entyches  was  restored,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  party, 
Ibas,  Theodoret,  Domnns,  etc.,  were  deposed  and  excommunicated.  Leo 
the  Great  addressed  to  the  emperor  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  de- 
oisione  ol  this  Bobber  Synod,  LatTocinium  Ephetinum,  airoSot  \ji(rrpiicj. 
The  result  was  that  Theodosius  quarrelled  with  Eudocia,  was  reconciled 
to  Polcheria,  and  dismissed  his  minister.  Flavian's  body  was  now  taken 
in  state  to  Constantinople,  and  honourably  buried.  Theodosius'  death 
In  A.B.  460  prevented  any  further  steps  being  taken.  His  sister  Fuloheria, 
with  her  husband  Marcian,  ascended  the  throne.  A  new  (Ecomenical 
Council  (the  so-called  fourth)  at  Chalcedon  in  A.D.  451,  deposed  Dioscurus, 
who  was  banished  to  Oangra  in  Faphlagonia,  but  spared  the  other  party 
leaders  of  the  Monophysites,  and  condemned  Nestorianism  as  well  as 
Kutychianism.  Cyril's  synodal  rescripts  against  Kestorius  and  Leo'a 
Epistle  were  made  the  basis  of  the  formal  statement  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine :  "  that  Christ  is  true  God  and  true  man,  according  to  His  God- 
head begotten  from  eternity  and  like  the  Father  in  everything,  according 
to  his  humanity  bom  of  Mary  the  Virgin  and  God  bearer  in  time  and 
like  to  ns  men  in  everything,  only  without  sin ;  and  that  after  His  in- 
carnation the  unity  of  the  person  consists  in  two  natures  which  are  con- 
joined without  confusion  {inyxirut)  and  without  change  {irpixTusj,  but 
also  without  rending  {iStatph-us)  and  without  separation  (ixuplirrus)." 
In  this  Synod  too  there  were  frequently  scenes  which  in  unruly  violence 
were  little  behind  those  of  the  Bobber  Synod.  When,  for  example,  Theo- 
doret entered  amid  the  lond  cheers  of  the  orientals,  the  Egyptians  sainted 
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him  with  wild  shouts  (Si  eiai^euw  Kp&ioiuv,  said  they) :  "  Away  with  tha 
Jew,  the  blasphemer  of  God  I "  A  scene  of  wild  confusion  and  tumuli 
followed  which  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  was  quelled  by  the  im- 
perial commissioners.  Then  at  the  eighth  session,  when  the  Egyptians 
demanded  not  only  the  express  and  special  condemnation  of  the  doctrine 
but  also  that  of  the  person  of  Nestorius,  and  Theodoret  sought  to  justify 
him,  the  storm  broke  out  afresh,  and  this  time  the  Egyptians  gained  their 
point,  but  they  were  again  defeated  after  violent  debate,  in  their  attempt 
to  secure  the  condemnation  of  the  person  and  writings  of  Ibas.' 

5.  n.  Imperial  Attempts  at  Union,  A.I).  451-519.  —The  supporters  of 
the  Alexandrian  dogmatics  left  the  Council  full  of  resentment  at  the 
defeat  which  they  had  sustained.  They  were  henceforth  called  Mono- 
physites.  The  whole  church  was  now  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement. 
In  Palestine  the  monk  Theodosius,  secretly  co-operating  with  the  dowager 
empress  Endocia  living  there  in  exile,  roused  the  mob  into  rebellion. 
In  Egypt  the  uproar  wag  still  more  violent.  Timotheus  Aelurus  assumed 
the  position  of  an  opposition  patriarch  and  drove  out  the  orthodox 
patriarch  Froterius.  The  same  thing  was  done  in  Antioch  by  the  monk 
Petrus  EuUo  (o  yptKpeii).  In  order  to  give  a  Monophysite  colour  to  the 
liturgy  he  added  to  the  Trishagion  (la.  vi.  3),  which  had  been  liturgically 
used  in  the  oldest  churches,  the  formula  Bds  i  aravpaSels  St  ii/ias.  Party 
violence  meanwhile  went  the  length  of  insurrections  and  blood-shedding 
on  both  sides.  The  new  emperor  Leo  I.  the  Thradan,  A.D.  457-474,  a 
powerful  and  prudent  ruler,  interposed  to  bring  about  a  pacification.  In 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  most  distinguished  bishops  of  the 
empire  the  two  mutinous  leaders  of  the  Monophysites  were  banished, 
and  the  patriarchal  sees  thus  vacated  filled  by  moderate  Dyophysites. 
But  after  Leo's  death  and  the  dethronement  of  his  son-in-law  Zeno  in 
A.D,  475,  the  usurper  Basiliscus  issued  an  edict  in  a.d.  476,  under  the 
'  name  of  an  £uc;cUon,  by  which  the  Ghalcedouian  Symbol,  along  with 
Leo's  Epistle,  was  condemned,  and  Monophysitism  was  proclaimed  to  be 
the  universal  national  religion.  Fullo  and  Aelurus  were  also  reinstated. 
The  patriarch  Acacius  of  Constantinople,  on  the  other  hand,  organized 
a  Dyophysite  counter-revolution,  BasUiscua  was  overthrown,  and  the 
emperor  Zeno  again  placed  upon  the  throne  in  a.d.  477.  About  this 
time  Aelurus  died,  and  his  party  chose  Petrus  Mongus  {iioyy6s,  stammer- 
ing) as  his  successor ;  but  the  court  appointed  a  Dyophysite  Johannes 
Talaja.  Acacius,  when  Talaja  took  up  a  hostile  position  towards  him, 
joined  with  his  opponent  Mongus.    Both  agreed  upon  a  treaty  of  union, 

>  Most  informing  about  all  these  transactions  is  Hefele,  "Hist,  of 
Councils."  iii.  Edin.,  1883  (Bobber  Synod,  p.  241  S.;  Ghalcedon,  p.  451 
ff.).  Perry,  "  Second  Council  of  Ephesus."  London,  1877.  Bright, 
"  Hist,  of  Church  from  a.o.  313-451."     Cambr.,  1869. 
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which  aho  found  favoar  with  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  by  an  edict,  tba 
80-called  Henoticon  of  a.d.  482  obtained  the  force  of  a  law.  Nestorian- 
ism  and  Eutychianism  were  condemned,  Gyril'a  anatbematisms  were 
renewed,  the  Ghaloedonian  decisions  abrogated,  and  the  Nicene  faith 
alone  declared  valid,  while  all  controverted  pointg  were  to  be  careinUj 
avoided  in  teaching  and  preaching.  Naturally  protests  were  made  from 
both  sides.  The  strict  Monophysites  of  Egypt  threw  oli  Mongus,  and 
were  now  called  'Ax^^aXoi.  Felix  III.  of  Rome,  at  the  head  of  the 
Diophysites,  refused  to  have  church  fellowship  with  Aoacius.  Thus 
arose  a  35  years'  schism,  a.d.  481-519,  between  East  and  West.  Onl; 
the  Aooimetaa  monks  in  Constantinople  (§  44,  3)  continued  to  hold  com- 
munion with  Eome.  Church  fellowship  between  the  parties  was  not 
restored  until  Justin  I.,  who  tboaght  that  the  schism  would  hinder  his 
projected  reconc[uest  of  Italy,  in  conjunction  with  the  Botnan  bishop 
Hormisdas  in  a.d.  519,  cancelled  the  Henoticon,  and  deposed  those  who 
adhered  to  it, 

6.  III.  Justinian's  Decrees,  A.D.  627-553. — During  the  violent  conflict 
of  parties  Justinian  I.  entered  npon  his  long  and  politically  considered 
glorious  reign,  a.  d.  527-565.  He  regarded  it  as  his  life  task  permanently 
to  establish  orthodoxy,  and  to  win  back  heretics  to  the  church,  above 
all  the  numerous  Monophysites.  But  the  well-disposed  emperor,  who 
moveover  had  no  deep  insight  into  the  thorny  questions  of  theological 
controversy,  was  in  various  ways  misled  by  the  intrigues  of  court  theo- 
logians, and  the  machinations  of  his  crafty  consort  Theodora,  who  was 
herself  secretly  a  Monophysite.  The  TheopascMte  Controversy  first 
caUed  forth  from  him  a  decree.  The  addition  made  to  the  Trishagion 
by  Petrus  Fullo,  fftlis  i  mavpuBelt  St'  ■Ijiias,  had  been  smuggled  into  the 
Goustantinopolitan  liturgy  about  a.d.  512.  The  Acoimctai  pronounced 
it  heretical,  and  Hormisdas  of  Bome  admitted  that  it  was  at  leaEt 
capable  of  being  misunderstood  and  useless.  But  Justiuian  sanctioned 
it  in  A.D.  633.  Encouraged  by  this  first  success,  Theodora  used  her 
influence  to  raise  the  Monophysite  Anthimus  to  the  episcopal  chair  of 
the  capital.  But  the  Boman  bishop  Agapetus,  who  stayed  in  Constan- 
tinople as  ambassador  of  the  Goths,  unmasked  him,  and  obtained  his 
deposition.  Mennas,  a  friend  of  Agapetus,  was  appointed  his  successor 
in  A.D.  636.  All  Monophysite  writings  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  their 
transcribers  were  panished  by  the  loss  of  their  hand.  Two  Palestinian 
abbots,  Domitian  and  Theodore  Ascidas,  secret  Monophysites  and  zealous 
friends  of  Origen,  lived  at  court  in  high  favour.  To  compass  their  over- 
throw, Mennas  at  an  endemic  Synod  at  Constantinople  in  a.d.  643 
renewed  the  condemnation  of  the  arch-heretic  and  his  writings.  The 
court  theologians,  however,  subscribed  without  objection,  and  in  concert 
with  Theodora  plotted  their  revenge.  Justinian  had  long  regarded 
Egypt  with  peculiar  interest  as  the  granary  of  the  empire.    He  felt  that 
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something  mnst  be  done  to  pacify  the  Monophysites  who  abounded  in 
that  oonntiy.  Theodora  peranaded  him  that  the  Monophysites  would 
be  satisfied  if  it  were  resolved,  along  with  the  writings  of  Theodore, 
the  father  of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  to  condemn  also  the  controversial 
writings  of  Theodoret  against  the  venerated  Cyril  and  the  Epistle  of 
Ibas  to  Maris.  The  supposed  errors  of  these  were  collected  before  him  in 
the  Three  Chapters.  The  emperor  did  this  by  an  edict  in  a.d.  544,  and 
demanded  the  consenting  subscription  of  all  the  bishops.  The  orientals 
obeyed ;  but  in  the  West  opposition  was  shown  on  all  sides,  and  thus 
hrotce  ont  the  violent  Controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters.  Vigilins  ol 
Bcftne,  a  creature  of  Theodora  (§46, 9) ,  had  secretly  promised  his  co-opera- 
tion, but,  not  feeling  able  to  face  the  storm  in  the  West,  he  broke  his 
word.  Justinian  had  him  brought  to  Constantinople  in  a.d.  647  and 
forced  from  him  a  written  declaration,  the  so-called  Judicatum,  in  which 
he  agreed  to  the  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapters.  The  Africans, 
nnder  Beparatns  of  Carthage  excommunicated  the  successor  of  Peter, 
and  fought  manfully  for  the  rights  and  honour  of  the  calumniated 
fathers.  Fulgentius  Farrandus  wrote  Pro  tribus  capitt.,  Facnndus  of 
Hermiane,  Defensio  III.  capitt.,  and  the  deacon  Liberatus  of  Carthage, 
a  Breviarium  cautix  Nestorian.  et  Eutychianorum,  an  important  source 
of  information  for  the  history  of  the  Christolo^cal  Controversies. 
Justinian  finally  convened  the  Fifth  (Ecumenical  Council  at  Constantin- 
ople in  A.D.  653,  which  confirmed  all  the  imperial  edicts.  Vigiliua 
issued  a  Constitum  ad  /nij),,  in  which  he  indeed  rejected  the  doctrines 
of  the  Three  Chapters  but  refused  to  condemn  the  persons.  Under 
imprisonment  and  exile  he  became  pliable,  and  subscribed  in  a.d.  S54. 
He  died  in  a.d.  555  on  his  return  to  his  bishopric.  His  successor 
Felagius  formally  acknowledged  the  Constantinopolitan  decrees,  and 
North  Africa,  North  Italy  and  IHyria  renounced  the  dishonoured  (thair 
of  Peter.  At  last  Gregory  the  Great,  with  mnch  difficulty,  gradually 
brought  this  schism  to  an  end. 

7.  IT.  The  Monophysite  Churches. — Jnstinian,  however,  did  not  thereby 
reach  the  end  he  had  in  view.  The  Monophysites  continued  their  separa- 
tion because  the  hated  Chalcedonian  Symbol  was  still  acknowledged.  Bat 
more  injurious  to  them  than  the  persecutions  of  the  orthodox  national 
ohnrch  were  the  endless  quarrels  and  divisions  among  themselves.  First 
of  all  the  two  leaders  in  Alexandria,  JuUanus  and  Severus,  became  heads 
of  rival  parties.  The  Severians  or  ip0apro\<iTpai  taught  that  the  body  of 
Christ  in  itself  had  been  subject  t»  corruption  (the  (pBop^i ;  the  Jnlianista 
denied  it.  This  first  split  was  followed  by  many  others.  By  transferring 
the  Monophysite  confusion  of  oiala  and  i^daTatrtt  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  arose  the  Monophysite  sect  of  the  Trithelsts,  who  taught  that  in 
Christ  there  is  one  nature,  and  that  in  the  Trinity  a  separate  nature  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  each  of  the  three  persons.    Among  them  was  the  celebrated 
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philosopher,  Johannes  Fhiloponas  (§  47,  11),  who  supported  this  doctrine 
by  the  Aristotelian  categories.  He  also  vindicated  the  notion  that  the 
present  world  as  to  form  and  matter  would  perish  at  the  last  day,  and 
an  entirely  new  world  with  new  bodies  would  be  created.  In  opposition 
to  this  Couou,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  affirmed  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
world  would  be  in  form  only,  and  that  the  risen  saints  wonid  again 
possess  the  same  bodies  though  in  a  glorified  form.  His  followers  the 
Bo-oalled  Cononites  separated  from  the  main  stem  of  the  Tritheists  and 
formed  an  independent  sect. — The  Monophysites  were  most  numerous 
in  Egypt.  Out  of  hatred  to  the  Greek  Catholics  they  forbade  the  see 
of  the  Greek  language  in  their  churches,  and  chose  a  Coptic  patriarch 
for  themselves.  They  aided  the  Saracens  in  their  conquest  of  Egypt  in 
A.D.  640,  who  out  of  gratitude  for  this  drove  away  the  Catholic  patriarch. 
From  Egypt  Monophysitism  spread  into  Abyssinia  (§  64,  1).  Already 
in  A.D.  536  Byzantine  Armenia  had  been  conquered  by  the  Persians, 
who  showed  favour  to  the  previously  oppressed  Monophysites  (§  64,  3). 
In  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  during  Justinian's  persecutions,  the  un- 
wearied activity  of  a  monk,  Jacob  Zanzalus,  commonly  called  el  Baradai, 
because  lie  went  about  clad  as  a  beggar,  ordained  by  the  Monophysitea 
as  bisbop  of  Edessa  and  the  whole  East,  saved  the  Monophysite  church 
from  ei^tinction.  He  died  in  a.d.  538.  After  him  the  Monopbysites 
were  called  Jacobites.  They  called  the  Catholics  Melchites,  SoyalUtt. 
Their  patriarch  resided  at  Guba  in  Mesopotamia.  Subordinate  to  him 
was  a  suSragan  bishop  at  Tagrit  with  the  title  of  Maphrian,  i.e.  the 
Fruit-hearer.  At  the  head  of  the  Armenian  Monophysites  stood  the 
patriarch  of  Aschtarag  with  the  title  Gatholicui.  The  Abyssinian  church 
bad  a  metropolitan  with  the  title  Abhuna — Continuation  §  72,  2. 

8.  The  Monothelite  Controversy,  A.D.  633-680.— The  increasing  political 
embarrassments  of  the  emperor  made  a  union  with  the  Monophysites  all 
the  more  desirable.  The  emperor  Heraclius,  a.d.  611-641,  was  advised 
to  attempt  a  union  of  parties  under  the  formula :  that  Christ  accom- 
plished His  work  of  redemption  by  the  exercise  of  one  divine  human 
will  {juf  deafSpini  hepyelf).  Several  Catholic  bishops  found  nothing 
objectionable  in  this  formula  which  had  already  been  used  by  the 
Pseudo-Dionysius  (§  47,  11).  In  a.d.  633  the  patriarchs  Sergius  of  Con- 
stnntinople  and  Cyrus  of  Alexandria  on  the  basis  of  this  concluded  a 
treaty,  in  consequence  of  which  most  of  the  Severians  attached  them- 
selves again  to  the  national  church.  Honorius  of  Borne  also  was  won 
over.  But  the  monk  Sophronius,  who  soon  thereafter  in  a.d.  634  be- 
came patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  came  forward  as  the  decided  opponent  of 
this  union,  which  led  back  to  Monophysitism,  The  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem, however,  soon  after  this,  a.d.  637,  by  the  Saracens  put  him  out- 
side of  the  scene  of  conflict.  In  a.d.  638  the  emperor  issued  an  edict, 
the  Ecthesis  by  which  it  was  sought  to  make  an  end  of  the  strife  by 
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Bubstituting  for  the  ofiensive  expression  ivipyeia  the  leag  objectionable 
term  eiXijua,  and  confirming  the  Monothelite  doctrine  as  alone  admis- 
sible. Now  the  monk  Maximus  (§  47,  12)  entered  the  lists  as  the 
champion  of  orthodoxy.  He  betook  himself  to  Africa,  where  since 
Justinian's  time  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Chalcedonian  faith  was 
strongest,  and  here  secured  political  support  in  Gregorius  the  imperial 
governor  who  sought  to  make  himself  independent  of  Byzantium.  This 
statesman  arranged  for  a  pnblic  disputation  at  Carthage  in  a.d.  615 
betwsen  Maximus  and  the  ex-patriarch  Pyrrhus  of  Constantinople,  the 
successor  of  Sergius,  who,  implicated  in  a  palace  intrigue,  deposed  from 
bis  office  and  driven  from  Constantinople,  sought  refuge  in  Africa. 
Fyrrhus  wUlingly  submitted  and  abjured  his  error.  An  African  General 
Synod  in  a.d.  646  unanimously  condemned  Monothelitism,  renounced 
church  fellowship  with  Paulas,  the  new  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
demanded  of  Pope  Theodoras,  a.d.  612-649,  a  fulmination  against  the 
heresy.  In  order  to  give  this  demand  greater  emphasis,  Maximus  and 
Pyirhus  travelled  together  to  Bome.  The  latter  was  recognised  by  the 
pope  as  legitimate  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but,  being  induced  by 
the  exarch  of  Bavenna  to  recant  his  recantation,  he  was  excommunicated 
by  the  pope,  with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  sacramental  wine,  returned  to 
Constantinople  and  was,  after  the  death  of  Paulus,  reinstated  in  hia 
former  office.  Maximus  remained  in  Bome  and  there  won  the  highest 
reputation  as  the  shield  of  orthodoxy. — The  proper  end  of  the  union, 
namely  the  saving  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  meanwhile  frustrated  by 
the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Syria  in  a.d.  638,  and  of  Egypt  in  A.l>. 
640.  The  court,  however,  for  its  own  honour  still  persevered  in  it. 
Africa  and  Italy  occupied  a  position  of  open  revolt.  Then  emperor 
Constans  II.,  a.d.  642-668,  resolved  to  annul  the  Ecthesia.  In  its  place 
he  put  another  enactment  about  the  faith,  the  Typos,  aj>.  648,  which 
sought  to  get  back  to  the  state  of  matters  before  the  Monothelite  move- 
ment ;  that  neither  one  nor  two  wills  should  be  taught.  But  Martin  I. 
of  Bome  at  the  first  Lateran  Synod  at  Bome  in  A.n.  649  condemned  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  Typus  as  well  as  the  Ecthesis  along  with  its 
original  maiutainers,  and  sent  the  Acts  to  the  emperor.  The  exarch  ot 
Bavenna,  Olympius,  was  now  ordered  to  take  the  bold  prelate  prisoner, 
but  did  not  obey.  His  successor  sent  the  pope  in  chains  to  Constantin- 
ople. In  A.D.  653  he  was  banished  for  high  treason  to  the  Chersonese, 
where  he  literally  suffered  hunger,  and  died  in  A.]).  655  six  months  after 
his  arrival.  Still  more  dreadful  was  the  fate  of  the  abbot  Maximus. 
At  the  same  time  with  Martin  or  soon  after  he  too  was  brought  to 
Constantinople  a  prisoner  from  Bome.  Here  for  a  whole  year  every 
effort  imaginable  was  made,  entreaties,  promises,  threats,  imprisonment, 
hanger,  etc.,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  acknowledge  the  Typus,  but  all 
in  vain.    The  emperor  then  lost  all  patience.    In  a  towering  rage  at  the 
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unparalleled  obBtinaoy  of  the  monk's  resiatanoe  he  doomed  him,  A.i>. 
fin2,  to  dreadful  gcourgiog,  to  have  hiH  tongae  wrenched  oat  and  hia 
liand  hewn  off,  and  to  be  sent  into  the  wildest  parts  of  Thrace,  where 
he  died  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  the  age  of  82  years.  Such 
barbaric  severity  was  effectual  for  a  long  time.  But  under  tbt  next 
emperor  Constantinus  Pogonnatus,  a.d.  C68-G85,  the  two  parties  pie- 
piired  for  a  new  conflict.  The  emperor  resolved  to  make  an  end  of  it  by 
a  General  Council.  Pope  Agatho  held  a  brilliant  Synod  at  KoLne  in  i.d. 
679,  where  it  was  laid  down  that  not  one  iota  should  be  abatcil  from  the 
decisions  of  the  Lateran  Synod.  With  these  decisions  and  a  missive 
from  tho  pope  himself,  the  papal  legates  appeared  at  the  Sixth  (Eca- 
meuical  Conncll  at  Constantinople  in  A.D,  680,  called  also  Condi.  Trul- 
lanum  I.,  becauso  it  was  held  in  the  mussel-sliaped  vaulted  hall  TruUus 
in  the  imperial  castle,  under  the  presidency  of  the  emperor.  As  at 
Cbalcedon  the  Epistle  of  Leo  I.,  so  also  here  that  of  Agatho  lay  at  the 
basis  of  the  Council's  doctrinal  decrees :  Sio  </>v(rtKA,  ffeXij/ioro  aSiatpirm, 
irp^TTtai,  dfieplffTUs,  dffiryxliTus,  o6x  inrevavTia,  dXX&  iir6fievov  to  dvOptlyirivov 
Koi  inroracabiievoy  rip  delip.  The  Synod  even  condescended  to  grant  the 
pope  a  report  of  the  proceedings  and  to  request  his  confirmation  of  its 
decisions.  But  the  Greeks,  findiug  a  malicious  pleasure  in  the  con- 
fusion of  their  rivals,  contrived  to  mix  in  the  sweet  drink  a  strong 
infusion  of  bitter  wormwood,  for  the  Council  among  the  other  represen- 
tatives of  Monothelite  error  ostentatiously  and  expressly  condemned 
nope  Honorius  as  an  accursed  heretic.  Pope  Leo  II.  in  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  confirmed  the  decisions  of  the  Council,  expressly  homologating 
Ihe  condemnation  of  Honorius,  "qui  profana  proditione  immaculatam 
fidem  subvertere  conatiia  est." — Henceforth  Dyothelitism  prevailed  uni- 
versally. Only  in  one  little  comer  of  Asia,  to  which  the  arm  of  the  state 
did  not  reach,  a  vestige  of  Monotholitism  continued  to  exist.  Its 
Boattered  adherents  gathered  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Maro  in  Lebanon, 
and  acknowledged  the  abbot  of  this  cloister  as  their  ecclesiastical  hear]. 
They  called  themselves  Maronites,  and  with  sword  in  hand  mnintained 
their  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  pohtioal  independence  against  Byzantines 
end  Saracens  (§  72,  3). 

9.  The  Case  of  Honorius. — The  two  Boman  Synods,  a.d.  649  and  679, 
had  simply  ignored  tho  notorious  fact  of  the  complicity  of  Honorius  in 
the  furtherance  of  Monothelite  error,  and  Agatho  might  hope  by  the 
casual  statement  in  bis  letter,  that  the  Boman  chair  never  had  taken  the 
side  of  heretical  novelties,  to  beguile  the  approaching  oecumenical  Synod 
into  the  same  obliviousness.  But  the  Greeks  paid  no  heed  to  the  hint. 
His  successor  Leo  II.  could  not  do  otherwise  than  homologate  the  Eastern 
leaders'  condemnation  of  heresy,  even  that  of  Honorius,  hard  though 
this  must  have  been  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  tlio  biographies  of  the 
popes  from  Honorius  to  Agatho  in  the  Boman  Liher  pontiflcalis  (§  90,  6) 
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help  themselveB  out  of  this  dilemma  again  by  preserving  a  dead  Bilenoa 
abont  any  active  or  passiye  interference  of  Honorina  in  the  Monothelito 
controversy.  In  the  biography  of  Leo  II.  for  the  first  time  is  Honoring' 
nEune  mentioned  among  those  of  the  condemned  Monothelites,  but  with- 
out any  particular  remark  abont  him  as  an  individual.  So  too  in  the 
formulary  of  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Liber  diurnus  of  the  Boman 
church  made  by  every  new  pope  and  in  use  down  to  the  11th  century 
(§  46,  11).  From  the  biography  of  Leo  in  the  Pontifical  book  was  copied 
the  simple  name  into  the  readings  of  the  Boman  Breviary  for  the  day  of 
this  saint,  and  so  it  remained  down  to  the  17th  century.  It  had  then 
been  quite  forgotten  in  the  West  that  by  this  name  a  pope  was  desig- 
nated. Oftentimes  it  had  been  affirmed  that  even  Boman  popes  might 
fall  and  actually  had  fallen  into  error ;  but  only  such  cases  as  those  of 
Liberius  (§  46,  4),  Anastasius  (§  46,  8),  Vigilius  (§  52,  6),  John  XXQ. 
(§  110,  3 ;  112,  2)  were  adduced ;  that  of  Honorius  occurred  to  nobody. 
It  was  only  in  the  15th  century,  through  more  careful  examination  of 
Acts  of  Synods  that  the  true  state  of  matters  was  discovered,  and  in  the 
16th  century  when  the  question  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  had 
become  a  burning  one  (§  149,  4),  the  case  of  Honorius  became  the  real 
Sisyphus  rock  of  Roman  Catholic  theology.  The  most  laborious  attempts 
have  been  made  by  most  venturesome  means  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 
The  condemnation  of  Honorius  by  the  sixth  oecumenical  Council  has 
been  described  as  merely  a  spiteful  invention  of  later  Greeks,  who 
falsified  everything  i elating  to  him  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council;  so,  e.g. 
Baronins,  Bellarmine,  etc. — The  condemnation  actually  took  place  but 
not  at  the  oecumenical  first,  but  at  the  schismatical  second,  Trollan 
Council  of  A.D.  692  (§  63,  2),  and  the  record  of  procedure  has  been  by 
the  malice  of  later  Greeks  transferred  from  the  record  of  the  second  to 
that  of  the  first. — Forged  epistles  of  Honorius  were  laid  before  the  sixth 
(Bcnmenical  Council,  by  means  of  which  it  was  misled  into  passing 
sentence  upon  him. — The  condemnation  of  the  pope  did  not  turn  upon 
his  doctrine  but  upon  his  unseasonable  love  of  peace. — ^The  pope  meant 
well,  but  expressed  himself  so  as  to  be  misunderstood ;  so  e.g.  the  Jesuit 
Gamier  in  his  ed.  of  the  Liber  diumue,  the  Vatican  Council,  and  Hefele 
in  the  2nd  ed.  of  his  Hist,  of  the  Councils. — In  the  epistles  referred  to 
he  spoke  as  a  private  individual  and  not  officially,  ex  cathedra. — ^It  is, 
however,  fatal  to  all  suoh  explanations  that  the  infallible  pope  Leo  II. 
solenmly  denounced  ex  cathedra  his  infallible  predecessor  Honorius  as  a 
heretic.  Besides  the  only  other  possible  escape  by  distinguishing  the 
question  du  fait  and  the  question  du  droit  has  been  formally  condemned 
ex  cathedra  in  connection  with  another  case  (§  156,  5).' 

*  DOIliuger,  "  Fables  respecting  the  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages."  Loud., 
1871.  Willis,  "  Pope  Honorius  and  the  New  Boman  Dogma."  Iiond., 
1879. 
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§  63.  Ths  Sotebiologioal  Gontboyissies,  a.j>.  412-629.1 

While  the  Trinitarian  and  Ghristological  controTersiea 
had  their  origin  in  the  East  and  there  gave  rise  to  the 
most  violent  conflicts,  the  West  taking  indeed  a  lively 
interest  in  the  discussion  and  by  the  decisive  voice  of  Rome 
giving  the  victory  to  orthodojry  at  almost  every  stage  of 
the  Btmggle,  it  was  in  the  West  that  a  controversy  broke 
oat,  which  for  a  full  century  proceeded  alongside  of  the 
Christological  controversy,  without  awakening  in  the  East 
more  than  a  passing  and  even  then  only  a  secondary  in- 
terest. It  dealt  with  the  fundamental  questions  of  sin  and 
grace.  In  opposition  to  the  Pelagian  Monergism  of  human 
freedom,  as  well  as  the  semi-Felagian  Synergism  of  divine 
grace  and  human  freedom,  the  Augustinian  Monergism  of 
divine  grace  finally  obtained  the  victory. 

1.  PmHmiiiftry  Historj. — From  the  earliest  times  the  actual  tmiTersality 
of  sin  and  the  need  of  divine  grace  in  Ohrist  for  redemption  from  sin 
received  nniversal  acknowledgment  throughout  the  whole  chonih.  Bat 
as  to  whether  and  how  far  the  moral  freedom  of  men  was  weakened  or 
lost  by  sin,  and  in  what  relation  haman  oondnot  stood  to  divine  grace, 
great  oncertainty  prevailed.  Opposition  to  Crnosticism  and  Manichsism 
led  the  older  fathers  to  emphasise  as  strongly  as  possible  the  moral  free- 
dom of  men,  and  induced  them  to  deny  inborn  sinfulness  as  well  as  the 
doctrine  that  sin  was  imprinted  in  men  in  creation,  and  to  account  for 
man's  present  condition  by  bad  training,  evil  example,  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits,  etc  This  tendency  was  most  vigorously  expressed  by  the  Alexan- 
drians. The  new  Alexandrian  school  showed  an  unmistakable  inclina- 
tion to  connect  the  universality  of  sin  with  Adam's  sin,  without  going  the 
length  of  afiSrming  the  doctrine  of  inherited  sinfulness.  In  Soteriology  it 
remained  faithful  to  its  traditional  synergism  (oomp.,  however,  §  47, 7  ft.  2.) 
The  Antioohean  school  sought  to  give  due  place  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
human  will  alongside  of  the  necessity  of  divine  grace,  and  reduced  the  idea 
of  inherited  (dn  to  that  of  inherited  evil.  So  especially  C!hryBostom,who 
was  indeed  able  to  conceive  that  Adam  by  his  actual  sin  become  mortal 

>  Wiggen,  *■  Angustinianism  and  Pelagianism."  Andover,  1840. 
Milller,  "  Chr.  Doctrine  of  Sin."  2  vols.  Edin.,  1868.  Bitschl,  "  Hist 
of  Chr.  Dootr.  of  Jnstific.  and  Beconciliation."    Edin.,  1872. 
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could  begot  only  mortal  ohildren,  but  not  that  the  sinner  could  beget 
only  sinnerB.  The  first  man  brought  death  into  the  world,  we  confirm 
and  renew  the  doom  by  our  own  Bin.  Man  by  hiB  moral  will  does  his 
part,  the  divine  grace  does  its  part.  The  whole  East  is  unanimous  in 
most  distinctly  repudiating  all  predestinational  wilfulness  in  God.  In 
the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Traducianism  or  Generationism  intro. 
duccd  by  TertulUan,  which  regards  the  soul  as  begotten  with  the  body, 
the  way  was  prepared  for  recognising  the  doctrine  of  inherited  sin  {Tradua 
anima,  tradiix  peccati)  and  consei^uently  also  of  monergism.  TertulUan, 
himself,  proceeding  from  the  experience,  that  in  every  man  from  birth 
there  is  present  an  unconquerable  tendency  to  sin,  spoke  with  great 
decidedness  of  a  Vitium  onginia.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  Cyprian, 
Ambrose  and  Hilary.  Yet  even  these  teachers  of  the  church  had  not 
altogether  been  emancipated  from  synergism,  and  alongside  of  expros- 
sions  which  breathe  the  hardest  predestinationism,  are  found  others 
which  seem  to  give  equal  weight  to  the  opposite  doctrine  of  human 
co-operation  in  conversion.  Augustine  was  the  first  to  state  with  the 
utmost  oonsiBtenoy  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  monergism ;  while  Pelagina 
carried  out  the  synergism  of  the  earlier  fathers  until  it  became  scarcely 
less  than  human  monergism. — Meanwhile  Traducianism  did  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  universal  recognition  even  in  the  West.  Augustine  vacil- 
lates ;  Jerome  and  Leo  the  Great  prefer  Creationism,  which  repres^ents 
God  as  creating  a  new  soul  for  each  human  being  begotten.  Most  of  the 
later  church  fathers,  too,  are  creationists,  witliout,  however,  prejudicing 
the  doctrine  of  inherited  sin.  Those  of  them  who  supported  the  trioho- 
tomio  theory  (§  52, 1)  held  that  it  was  the  oobegotten  ^vx^  SKoyot,  anima 
tensitiva  as  opposed  to  the  anima  intellectualis,  while  those  who  sup- 
ported the  dichotomic  theory,  which  posits  merely  body  and  soul,  held 
that  it  was  the  soul  created  good  by  God,  which  was  infected  on  Its 
passing  into  the  body  begotten  by  human  parents  with  its  inherited  sin. 
The  theory  of  Fre-existence,  which  Origen  had  brought  forward  (§  31,  6) 
had,  even  in  the  East,  only  occasional  representatives  (§  47, 7,  m.  n.  o.).' 
2.  The  Doctrine  of  Angnstine. — ^During  the  first  period  of  his  Christian 
life,  when  the  conflict  with  ManichsBism  still  stood  in  the  forefront  ot  his 
thinking  and  controversial  activity,  Augustine,  looking  at  faith  as  a 
self-determining  of  the  human  wUI,  had  thought  a  certain  measure  ot  free 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  man  in  his  conversion  to  be  necessary  and 
had  therefore  refused  to  maintain  his  absolute  want  of  merit.  But  by 
his  whole  life's  experience  he  was  irresistibly  led  to  acknowledge  man's 

>  Laidlaw,  "  The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man."  Edin.,  1879.  Heard, 
"  Tripartite  Nat.  of  Man."  8rd  ed.  Edin.,  1870.  Pp.  189-200.  Delitzsch, 
"Biblical  Psychology."  2nd  ed.  Edin.,  1869.  Pp.  128-142.  Beck, 
"  Outlines  of  Biblical  Psychology."    Edin.,  1877.    P.  10. 
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natural  iuability  for  any  positive  co-operation  and  to  make  faith  together 
with  conversion  depend  solely  npon  the  grace  of  God.  The  perfect  and 
full  development  of  this  doctrine  was  brought  about  by  means  of  his  con- 
troversy with  the  Pelagians.  Augustine's  doctrinal  system  in  its  most 
characteristic  features  is  as  follows :  Man  was  created  free  and  in  the 
image  of  Qod,  destined  to  and  capable  of  attaining  immortality,  holiness 
Hnd  blessedness,  but  also  with  the  possibility  of  sinning  and  dying.  By 
the  exercise  of  his  freedom  he  must  determine  his  own  career.  Had  ho 
determined  himself  for  Ood,  the  being  able  not  to  sin  and  not  to  die, 
would  have  become  an  impossibility  of  sinning  and  dying,  the  Posse  non 
peccare  et  mori  would  have  become  a  Non  posse  peccare  et  mon.  Bat 
tempted  by  Satan  he  fell,  and  thus  it  became  for  him  impossible  that  he 
should  not  sin  and  die,  non  posse  non  peccare  et  non  mori.  All  preroga- 
tives of  the  Divine  image  were  lost ;  he  retained  only  the  capacity  for 
outward  civil  righteousness,  Jitstitia  civilit,  and  a  capacity  for  redemp- 
tiou.  In  Adam,  moreover,  all  mankind  sinned,  for  he  was  all  mankind. 
By  generation  Adam's  nature  as  it  was  after  sin,  with  sin  and  guilt,  death 
and  condemnation,  but  also  the  capacity  for  redemption,  passed  over  to 
all  his  posterity.  Divine  grace,  which  alone  can  redeem  and  save  man, 
attached  itself  to  the  remnant  of  the  divine  image  which  expressed  itself 
in  the  need  of  redemption  and  the  capacity  for  redemption.  Qrace  is 
therefore  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  the 
Christian  life.  It  is  granted  man,  not  because  he  believes,  but  that  he 
may  believe;  for  faith  too  is  the  work  of  God's  grace.  First  of  all 
grace  awakens  through  the  law  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the  desire 
for  redemption,  and  leads  by  the  gospel  to  faith  in  the  Itedeemer  {gratia 
praveniens).  By  means  of  faith  it  thus  secures  the  forgiveness  of  sin  as 
primum  beneficium  through  appropriating  the  merits  of  Christ  and  in  part 
the  powers  of  the  divine  life  through  the  implanting  of  living  fellowship 
with  Christ  (in  baptism).  Thus  is  free  will  restored  to  the  good  (Gratia 
operant)  and  evidences  itself  in  a  holy  life  in  love.  But  even  in  the 
regenerate  the  old  man  with  his  sinful  lusts  is  stiU  present.  In  the 
struggle  of  the  new  with  the  old  he  is  continually  supported  by  Divine 
grace  (Gratia  co-operans)  unto  his  justification  (Jmtificatio)  which  is  com- 
pleted in  the  making  righteous  of  his  whole  life  and  being  through  the 
Divine  impartation  (Iiifuslo)  of  new  powers  of  will.  The  final  act  of  grace, 
which,  however,  according  to  the  educative  wisdom  of  God  is  not  attained 
in  this  life,  is  the  absolute  removal  of  evil  desire  (Concupiscentia)  and 
transfiguration  into  the  perfect  likeness  of  Christ  through  resurrection 
and  eternal  life  (Won  poist  peccare  el  mori).  Apart  from  the  inconsistent 
theory  of  justification  proposed,  this  view  of  nature  and  grace  is  tho- 
roughly Fauhne.  Augustine,  however,  connects  with  it  the  doctrine  of 
an  absolute  predestination.  Experience  shows  that  not  all  men  attain 
to  conversion  and  redemption.    Since  man  himself  can  contribute  no- 
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thing  to  his  conversion,  the  ground  of  this  must  be  songht  not  in  the 
conduct  of  the  man  but  only  in  an  eternal  unconditional  decree  of  God, 
Decretum  abaolutum,  according  to  which  He  has  determined  out  of  the 
whole  fallen  race  of  man,  Massa  perditionit,  to  save  some  to  the  glory  of 
His  grace  and  to  leave  others  to  their  deserved  doom  to  the  glory  of  His 
penal  righteousness.  The  ground  of  this  election  is  only  the  wise  and 
mysterious  good  pleasure  of  the  divine  will  without  reference  to  man's 
faith,  which  is  indeed  only  a  gift  of  God.  II  it  is  said :  "  God  wills  that 
all  men  should  be  saved,"  that  can  only  mean,  "  all  who  are  predesti- 
nated." As  the  outcasts  [Reprobati)  can  in  no  way  appropriate  grace 
onto  themselves,  the  elect  (Electi)  cannot  in  any  way  resist  it  {Gratia 
irresietibilU).  The  one  sure  sign  that  one  is  elected  is,  therefore,  undis- 
turbed perseverance  in  the  possession  of  grace  {Donum  peneverantUe), 
To  the  heathens,  even  the  noblest  of  them,  he  refused  salvation,  but 
made  a  distinction  in  the  degrees  of  their  penal  tortures.  So  too  nn- 
baptized  children  were  all  regarded  as  lost.  Although  over  against  this 
he  also  set  down  the  proposition :  ContemUu,  non  defeettu  saeramenti 
damnat,  the  resolution  of  this  contradiction  lay  in  the  special  divine 
election  of  grace,  which  secures  to  the  elect  the  dispensation  of  the  sacra- 
ment.> 

8.  Felagius  and  his  Doctrine^-Felagius  ({  47,  21),  a  British  monk  of 
respectable  learning  and  decided  moral  earnestness,  living  far  away  from 
the  storms  and  strife  of  life,  without  any  strong  inward  temptations, 
without  any  inclination  to  manifest  sins  and  without  deep  experience  of 
the  Christian  life,  knowing  and  striving  after  no  higher  ideal  than  that  of 
monkish  asceticism,  had  developed  a  theory  quite  antagonistic  to  that  of 
Augustine.  He  was  strengthened  in  his  opposition  to  Augustine's  doc- 
trine of  the  corruption  of  human  nature  and  its  unfitness  for  all  co- 
operation in  conversion  and  sanctification,  by  observing  that  this  doctrine 
WEis  often  misused  by  careless  men  aa  an  ezcnse  for  carnal  confidence  and 
moral  selfishness.  He  was  thus  made  more  resolute  in  maintaining  that 
it  is  more  wholesome  to  preach  to  men  an  imperative  moral  law  whose 
demands  they,  as  he  thought,  could  satisfy  by  determined  will  and  moral 
endeavour,  Man  at  first  was  created  mortal  by  God,  and  not  temporal 
but  spiritual  death  is  the  consequence  and  punishment  of  sin.   Adam's  fall 


'  For  an  entirely  different  representation  of  the  Augnstinian  system 
lee  Cunningham,  "  S.  Austin  and  his  Place  in  Hist,  of  Chr.  Thought." 
Lond.,  1886.  Epp.  ohaps.  ii.  and  iii,  pp.  45-107.  A  good  outline  and 
defence  in  Hodge's  "  System.  Theol."  Edin.,  1874.  VoL  ii.  pp.  333-353. 
Mosheim,  "  Ecol.  Hist.,"  ed.  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Beid.  Lond.,  1880.  P.  210, 
notes  3  and  4.  (Pt.  U.  chap.  v.  §  26.)  Mozley,  "  Angostinian  Dootrina 
of  Prfdestination."    Lond.,  1855. 
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hsB  ohanged  nothing  in  human  nature  and  has  had  no  influence  upon 
his  descendants.  Krory  man  now  is  born  just  as  Ood  created  the  first 
man,  i.e.  without  sin  and  without  virtue.  By  his  wholly  unweakened 
freedom  he  decides  for  himself  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  The  uni- 
versality of  sin  results  from  the  power  of  seduction,  of  metre  example  and 
habit.  Still  there  may  be  completely  sinless  men ;  and  there  have  been 
such.  Qod's  grace  facilitates  man's  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  It 
if,  therefore,  not  absolutely,  but  by  the  actual  universality  of  sin,  rela- 
tively necessary.  Grace  consists  in  enlightenment  by  revelation,  in  for- 
giveness of  sin  as  the  expression  of  divine  forbearance,  and  in  the 
strengthening  of  our  moral  powers  by  the  incentive  of  the  law  and  the 
promise  of  eternal  life.  God's  grace  is  destined  for  all  men,  but  man 
must  make  himself  worthy  of  it  by  honest  striving  after  virtue.  Christ 
became  man,  in  order  by  His  perfect  teaching  and  by  the  perfect  pattern 
ot  His  life  to  give  us  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  reformation  and  the 
redeeming  of  ourselves  thereby.  As  in  sin  we  are  Adam's  offspring,  so  in 
virtue  shall  we  be  Ohrist's  offspring.  He  regarded  baptism  as  necessary 
(infant  baptism  in  remissionem  fiiturorum  peccatorum).  Children  dying 
nnbaptized  he  placed  in  a  lower  stage  of  blessedness.  The  same  incon- 
sistent submission  to  the  fathers  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  shows  itself 
in  the  acceptance  of  ecclesiastical  views  of  revelation,  miracles,  prophecy, 
the  Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  whereas  a  more  consistent  and 
systematic  thinker  would  have  felt  compelled  from  his  anthropological 
principles  to  Bet  aside  or  at  least  modify  these  supematuralistio  ele- 
ments. 

4.  The  Pelagian  Controversy,  A.D.  411-431.— From  a.».  409  Pelagiua 
resided  in  Bome.  Here  he  gained  over  to  his  views  Coelestius,  a  man 
of  greater  acuteness  and  scientific  attainments  than  himself.  Both  won 
high  respect  in  Bome  for  their  zeal  for  morality  and  asceticism  and  pra 
mulgated  their  doctrine  without  opposition.  In  a.d.  411  both  went  to 
Cartilage,  whence  Pelagiua  went  and  settled  in  Palestine.  Ccelestiua 
remained  behind  and  obtained  the  office  of  presbyter.  Now  for  the  first 
time  his  errors  were  opposed.  Paulinus  deacon  of  Milan  (§  47,  20)  hap- 
pening to  be  there  formally  complained  against  him,  and  a  provincial 
Synod  at  Carthage  a.d.  412  excommunicated  him,  on  his  refusal  to  re- 
tract. In  the  same  year  too  Augustine  published  his  first  controversial 
treatise :  De  peccatorum  mentis  et  remissione  et  de  baptismo  parvulomm. 
Lb.  III.  In  Palestine  Pelagius  had  attached  himself  to  the  Origenistri. 
Jerome,  besides  passing  a  depreciatory  judgment  upon  his  literary  pro- 
ductions,  contested  his  doctrine  as  an  expounder  of  the  Origenist  heresy 
{Ep.  ad  Ctesiphontem  and  Dialog,  e.  Pelagium,  Lb.  IIL),  and  a  young 
Spanish  presbyter  Paulus  Orosius  (§  47,  20)  complained  of  him  to  the 
Synod  of  Jerusalem  a.d.  416,  under  the  presidency  of  bishop  John  of  that 
city.    The  synergistic  orientals,  however,  could  not  be  convinced  of  the 
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dangerous  character  of  his  carefully  guarded  doctrine.  Such  too  tiaB  tht 
result  of  the  Synod  of  Diospolia  or  Lydda  in  i.n.  416  under  bishop 
Eulogius  of  CiDsarea,  where  two  Gallic  bishops  appeared  as  accusers. 
Augustine  proved  to  the  Palestinians  in  De  gettit  Pelagii  that  they  had 
allowed  tbemBclves  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  by  Felagius.  Orosius  too 
published  a  controversial  tract,  Apologeticus  e.  Pelag,,  in  reply  to  which, 
or  more  probably  to  Jerome,  Theodore  of  Mopguestia  wrote  the  book  now 
lost,  Hepl  Toit  \iyovTas,  <pli(r€t  /col  06  yviijir)  vratetv  roil  anOfitinrout.  Then 
the  Africans  again  took  up  the  controversy.  Two  Synods  at  Milove  and 
Oarthagc,  in  a.d.  416,  reiterated  their  condemnation  and  sent  their  dooroa 
to  Innocent  I.  at  Home.  The  Pope  acquiesced  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Africans.  Felagius  sent  a  veiled  confession  of  faith  and  Coelestius  ap- 
peared personally  in  Borne.  Innocent  died,  however,  in  a.i>.  417,  before 
his  arrival.  His  successor  Zozimus,  perhaps  a  Greek  and  certainly  weak 
as  a  dogmatist,  allowed  himself  to  bo  won  over  by  Ocolestius  and  brought 
severe  charges  against  the  Africans,  against  whiob  again  those  entered  a 
vigorous  protest.  In  A.D.  418  the  emperor  Honorius  issued  his  Sacrum 
rescriptum  against  the  Pelagians  and  a  general  Synod  at  Carthago  in  the 
same  year  emphatically  ooudemnod  them.  Now  Zozimus  was  prevailed 
on  also  to  condemn  them  in  his  Epiiitnla  traotatoria.  Eighteen  Italian 
bishops,  among  them  Julian  of  Eolanum  in  Apulia,  the  most  acute  and 
able  apologist  of  Pelagianiam,  refused  to  subscribe  and  were  banished, 
They  sought  and  obtained  protection  from  the  Constantinopolitan  bishop 
Nestorius.  But  this  connection  did  harm  to  both.  The  Soman  bishop 
Coelestine  took  part  with  those  who  opposed  the  Ohristological  views  of 
Nestorins  (§  62,  8),  and  at  the  (Ecamonical  Conncil  of  Ephosns  iu  A.D.  431, 
the  orientals  condemned  along  with  Nestorius  also  Pelagius  and  Ooeles- 
tiuB,  without,  however,  determining  anything  positive  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  under  discussion.  To  this  end  with  unwearied  zeal  laboured 
Marius  Mercator,  a  learned  layman  of  Oonstautiuople,  who  published  two 
Commcnitoria  against  Pelagius  and  Ocelcstius,  and  a  controversial  treatise 
against  Julian  of  Eclanum.  Meanwhile  too  Augustine  rested  not  from 
his  energetic  polemic.  In  a.d.  413  he  wrote  De  spiritu  et  Uttera  ad  Mar- 
cellinum;  in  A.D.  416  against  Pelagius,  De  natura  et  gratia;  against 
CteloBtius,  De  perfectionejustitlci  hominis.  In  A.D.  416,  De  geatit  Pelagii. 
In  A.D.  418,  De  gratia  DH  et  de  peooato  originali  Lb.  II.  c.  Pelag.  ft  Cat. 
In  A.D.  419,  De  nuptiii  et  concnpiscentia  Lb,  II.,  against  the  charge  that 
bis  doctrine  was  a  reviling  of  God-appointed  marriiige.  In  a.d.  420, 
0,  duat  epistolaa  Pelagianorum  et  lioni/atium  I.,  against  the  viodicatury 
writings  of  Julian  and  his  friends.  In  A.D.  421,  Lb.  VI,  e,  Julianum. 
And  later  still,  Opua  Imperfeelum  e.  tecundam  Juliani  retpomionem, 
Engl.  Transl. ;  Auto-Nicene  Lib.;  Anti-Pelag.  Wr,  8  vols.  Edin,, 
1867  fl. 
6.  The  Beml-Felaglan  Controversy,  A.D.  427-620. — Bald  Polaglanism 
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was  overtbrown,  but  the  excessive  orudeness  of  the  predestination  theory, 
as  set  forth  by  Augnstine,  called  forth  now  forms  of  opposition.  The 
monks  of  the  monastery  of  Adrnmetum  in  North  Africa,  by  severely 
carrying  oat  the  predestination  theory  to  its  last  oonseqnenoos,  had 
fallen,  some  into  Bore  distress  of  soul  and  despair,  others  into  security 
and  carelessness,  while  others  again  thought  that  to  avoid  such  conse- 
quences, one  must  ascribe  to  human  activity  in  tbe  work  of  salvation  a 
certain  degree  of  meritoriousness.  The  abbot  of  the  monastery  in  thi> 
dilemma  applied  to  Augustine,  who  in  two  treatises,  written  in  a.d.  427, 
Dt  gratia  et  libera  arbitrio  and  De  correptione  et  gratia,  sought  to  over- 
come the  scruples  and  misconceptions  of  the  monks.  But  about  this 
time  in  Southern  Gaul  there  was  a  whole  theological  school  which  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  maintained  the  necessity  of  according 
to  human  freedom  a  certain  measure  of  co-*peration  with  divine  grace, 
in  oonseqaeiice  of  which  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  is 
fundamental  in  conversion.  At  the  head  of  this  school  was  Johannes 
Cassianus  (f  A.i>.  432),  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Chrysostom,  founder  and 
president  of  the  monastery  at  Massilia.  His  followers  are  thence  called 
MassilianB  or  Semi-Pelagians.  He  had  himself  contested  Augustine's 
doctrine,  without  naming  it,  in  the  13th  of  his  CoVatiimes  Patnim  (§  47, 
21).  Of  bis  disciples  the  most  famous  was  Yincentius  Lerinonsis  (of  tbe 
monastery  of  Lerinum),  who  in  his  Gommmiioriinn  pro  Gatholicce  fidei 
antiquitate  et  umV(:r»if^i(e  (Engl.  Transl.,  Oxford,  1836)  laid  down  the 
principle  that  the  catholic  f^uth  is,  quo.l  semper,  ubique  et  ah  omnibus 
creditmn  est.  Judged  by  this  standard  Augustine's  doctrine  was  by  no 
means  catholic.  The  second  boos  jf  this  work,  now  lost,  probably  con- 
tested Augustinianism  expressly  and  was,  therefore,  suppressed.  But 
Augustine  had  talented  supporters  even  in  Gaul,  such  as  the  two  laymen 
HilariuB  and  Prosper  Aquitanicus  (|  47,  20).  What  took  place  around 
them  they  reported  to  Augustine,  who  wrote  against  the  Massiliaus  De 
predestinatione  Sanctorum  and  De  dono  perseverantia.  He  was  prevented 
by  bis  death,  which  took  place  in  a.d.  430,  from  taking  part  longer  in 
the  contest.  Hilarius  and  Prosper,  however,  continued  it.  Since  the 
Boman  bishop  Coelestine,  before  whom  in  a.d.  431  they  personally  made 
complaint,  answered  with  a  Yes  and  No  theology.  Prosper  himself  took 
ap  tbe  battle  in  an  able  work  De  gratia  Dei  et  libera  arbitrio  contra  Col- 
lato^m,  but  in  doing  so  unwittingly  smoothed  off  the  sharpest  points 
of  the  Augustinian  system.  This  happened  yet  more  decidedly  in  the 
ingenious  treatise  De  Vocatione  gentium,  whose  author  was  perhaps  Leo 
the  Great,  afterwards  pope  but  then  only  a  deacon.  Ou  the  other  side, 
opponents  (Amobins  the  younger?)  used  the  artifice  of  presenting,  in 
the  notable  work  entitled  Pradestinatus,  pretending  to  be  written  by  • 
tollowei  of  Augustine,  a  caricature  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
carried  to  the  ntmost  extreme  of  absurdity,  and  these  sooght  to  jasti^ 
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their  own  position.  The  first  book  contains  a  desoiiptiou  ol  ninety 
heresieB,  the  last  of  wbioh  is  predestinationism ;  the  second  gives  ai 
■upplement  to  the  first  the  pretended  treatise  of  snoh  a  predestinarian ; 
and  the  third  confutes  it.  A  certain  presbyter  Lnoidus,  a  zealovs  ad- 
herent of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  was  by  a  semi-Pelagian  synod 
at  Aries  in  A.D.  476  forced  to  recant.  Faustns,  bishop  of  Bhegium  (§  47, 
81),  sent  after  him  by  order  of  the  Council  a  controversial  treatise  De 
gratia  DH  et  Humana  mentis  libera  arbitrio,  and  also  in  the  same  year 
&.D.  47S,  a  Synod  at  Lyons  sanctioned  semi-Pelagianism.  The  treatise 
of  Faustus,  although  moderate  and  oonoiliatoiy,  oansed  violent  agitation 
among  a  community  of  Scythian  monks  in  Constantinople,  A.D,  620. 
They  complained  through  bishop  Possessor  of  Carthage  to  pope  Hor- 
misdas,  but  he  too  answered  with  a  Tea  and  No  theology.  Then  the 
Africans  banished  by  the  Vandals  to  Sardinia  took  up  the  matter. 
They  held  a  Council  in  a.i>.  623,  by  whose  order  Fulgentius  of  Buspe 
(§  47,  20),  a  zealous  apologist  of  Augustiniauism  composed  his  De  veri- 
tate  yradett.  et  gratia  Dei  Lb.  Ill,,  which  made  an  impression  even  in 
Gaul.  And  now  two  able  Gallic  bishops,  Avitas  of  Yienne  and  Cssarius 
of  Aries  (§  47,  20)  entered  the  lists  in  behalf  of  a  modeiate  Augusti- 
nianism,  and  won  for  it  at  the  Synod  of  Oranges  in  a.d.  629  a  decided 
victory  over  semi-Pelagianism.  Augustine's  doctrine  of  original  sin  in 
its  strictest  form,  and  his  assertions  about  the  utter  want  of  merit  in 
every  human  act  and  the  unconditional  necessity  of  grace  were  acknow- 
ledged, faith  was  extolled  as  exclusively  the  efieot  of  grace,  but  predes- 
tination in  regard  to  the  Beprobati  was  reduced  to  mere  foreknowledge, 
and  predestination  to  evil  was  rejected  as  blasphemy  against  God.  A 
aynod  held  in  the  same  year,  a.d.  629,  at  Valence  confirmed  the  decrees 
of  Oranges,  Boniface  II.  of  Borne  did  the  same  in  a,s.  630.' — Continua- 
tion §  91,  S.— 


§  64,  Ebappearakob  amo  REMODSLLiira  or  Earlieb 
Hebetical  Sects. 

Manichseism  (§  29)  had  still  nnmerona  adherents  not 
merely  in  the  far  off  eastern  provinces  but  also  in  Italy 
and  North  Africa ;  and  isolated  Marcionite  churches  (§  27, 
11)  were  stiU  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  countries  within 
the  empire  and  also  beyond  its  bounds.  An  independent 
reawakening  of  Cb.ostic-ManicheBan  tendencies  arose  in 
Spain  under  the  name  of  Priscillianism. 

>  Hodge,  •<  Systematic  Theology,"    Vol,  ii.  pp,  166-168, 
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1.  Hauiclueism, — The  aniverEal  toleration  of  religion,  which  Constan- 
tine  introdnoed,  was  also  extended  to  the  Maniohieans  of  his  empire 
(S  29,  3).  But  from  the  time  of  Yalentiuian  I.  the  emperors  issaed  re- 
peatedly severe  penal  laws  against  them.  The  favour  which  the;  obtained 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  led  bishop  Titus  of  Bostra  in  Arabia  Petrsoa, 
about  AJ>.  370,  to  write  his  i  Bks.  against  the  Manichaaans.  The  Mani- 
ohiean  church  stood  in  particularly  high  repute  in  North  Africa,  even 
to  the  4th  and  6th  centuries.  Its  most  important  representative  there, 
Faustus  of  Mileve,  published  a  controversial  treatise  against  the  Catjiolio 
church,  which  Augustine,  who  had  earlier  been  himself  an  adherent  of 
the  Maniohieans,  expressly  answered  in  33  Bks.  (Engl.  Transl. :  "  Ante- 
Nioene  Lib.,"  Treatises  against  Faustus  the  Manichsean,  Edin.,  1868). 
When  the  Maniohiean  Felix,  in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of  his  church, 
came  to  Hippo,  Augustine  challenged  him  to  a  public  disputation,  and 
after  two  days'  debate  drove  him  into  such  straits  that  he  at  last  ad- 
mitted himself  defeated,  and  was  obliged  to  pronounce  anathema  on 
Mani  and  his  doctrine.  With  still  greater  zeal  than  by  the  imperial 
government  were  the  African  Manichasans  persecuted  by  the  Vandals, 
whose  king  Hunerioh  (§  76,  3)  burnt  many,  and  transported  whole  ships' 
loads  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great  (t  a.d. 
461)  they  were  very  numerous  in  Borne.  His  investigations  tend  to  show 
that  they  entertained  antinomiau  views,  and  in  their  mysteries  indulged 
in  lustful  practices.  Also  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (f  a.d.  604) 
the  church  of  Italy  was  still  threatened  by  their  increase.  Since  then, 
however,  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Manichteau  tendencies  in  the  West 
down  to  the  11th  century,  when  suddenly  they  again  burst  forth  with 
fearfully  threatening  and  contagious  power  (§  108,  1).  In  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  empire,  too,  ntmierous  Gnostic-Manichtean  remnants  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  secret,  and  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  century  re- 
appeared in  a  new  form  (§  71).  Still  more  widely  about  this  time  did 
such  views  spread  among  the  Mussulman  rulers  of  the  Eastern  border- 
lands, as  far  as  China  and  India,  as  the  Arabian  historians  of  this  period 
testily  (§  29, 1). 

2.  Priscilliaiiism,  A.D.  383-563. — The  first  seeds  of  the  Gnostic-Mani- 
chtean creed  were  brought  to  Spain  in  the  4th  century  by  an  Egyptian 
Marcus.  A  rich  and  cultured  layman  Priscillian  let  himself  be  drawn 
away  in  this  direction,  and  developed  it  independently  into  a  duaUstio 
and  emanationistio  system.  Marriage  and  carnal  pleasures  were  for- 
bidden, yet  under  an  outward  show  of  strict  asceticism  were  concealed 
antinomian  tendencies  with  impure  orgies.  At  the  same  time  the  sect 
encouraged  and  required  lies  and  perjury,  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation 
for  the  spread  and  preservation  of  their  community.  "  Jura,  perjura, 
iecretum  perdere  noli."  Soon  Priscillianists  spread  over  all  Spain  ;  even 
gome  bishops  joined  them.    Bishop  Idacius  of  Emerida  by  his  passionate 
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zeal  against  them  fanned  the  flickering  fire  into  a  bright  flame.  A  synod 
at  Saragossa  in  a.d.  330  excommunicated  them,  and  committed  the 
execution  of  its  decrees  to  Bishop  Ithacius  of  Sossnba,  a  violent  and 
besides  an  immoral  man.  Along  with  Idacius  he  had  obtained  from  the 
emperor  Gratian  an  edict  which  pronounced  on  all  Priscillianists  the 
sentence  of  banishment.  Prisoillian's  bribes,  however,  not  only  rendered 
this  edict  inoperative,  but  also  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  Ithacius,  which 
he  avoided  only  by  flight  into  Gaul.  Here  he  won  over  the  usurper 
Maximus,  the  murderer  of  Gratian,  who,  greedy  for  their  property,  used 
the  torture  against  the  sect,  and  had  Priscillian  as  well  as  some  of  hia 
followers  beheaded  at  Treves  in  a.d.  385.  This  was  the  first  instance 
of  capital  punishment  used  against  heretics.  The  noble  bishop,  Martin 
of  Tours  (§  47,  11),  to  whom  the  emperor  had  previously  promised  that 
he  would  act  mildly ,  hastened  to  Treves  and  renounced  church  fellow- 
ship with  Ithacius  and  all  bishops  who  had  assented  to  the  death 
sentence.  Ambrose  too  and  other  bishops  expressed  their  decided  dis- 
approval. This  led  Maximus  to  stop  the  military  inquisition  against 
them.  But  the  glory  of  martyrdom  had  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sect, 
and  among  the  barbarians  who  made  their  way  into  Spain  from  a.d.  409 
they  won  a  rich  harvest.  Paulus  Orosius  (§  47,  20)  wrote  his  Cumiiumi- 
torium  de  errore  PrkcUlianist.  in  a.d.  415,  looking  for  help  to  Augustine, 
whom,  however,  concern  and  contests  in  other  directions  allowed  to 
take  but  little  part  in  this  controversy.  Of  more  consequence  was  the 
later  interference  of  Leo  the  Great,  occasioned  by  a  call  for  help  from 
bishop  Turribitis  of  Astorga.  Following  his  instructions,  a  Concilium 
Hispanicum  in  a.d.  447  and  still  more  distinctly  a  Council  at  Braga  in 
A  D.  563  passed  vigorous  rules  for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  Since  then 
the  name  of  the  Priscillianists  has  disappeared,  but  their  doctrine  was 
maintained  in  secret  for  some  centuries  longer.' 


V.  WORSHIP,  LIFE,  DISCTPLINB  AND  MORALS. 
§  55.  WoESHip  IN  General. 

Christian  worship  freed  by  Constantine  from  the  pressure 
of  persecution  developed  a  great  wealth  of  forms  with  cor- 
responding stateliness  of  expression.  .  But  doctrinal  contro- 
versies claimed  so  much  attention  that  neither  space  nor 
time  was  left  for  carrying  the  other  developments  in  the 
same  way  through  the  fire  of  conflict  and  sifting.     Hence 

'  Lardner,  "  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Hist."    Vol.  iv.    London,  1743, 
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forms  of  worship  were  left  to  be  moulded  in  particular  ways 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  nationality  and  popular  taste.  The 
public  spirit  of  the  church,  however,  gave  to  the  develop- 
ment an  essential  unity,  and  early  differences  were  by  and 
by  brought  more  and  more  into  harmony.  Only  between 
East  and  West  was  the  distinction  strong  enough  to  make 
in  various  ways  an  impression  in  opposition  to  the  levelling 
endeavours  of  catholicity. 

The  age  of  Ojril  of  Alexandria  marks  an  important  tnming  point  in 
the  development  of  worship.  It  was  natural  that  Cyril's  prevailing  doc- 
trine of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the 
person  of  Christ  should  have  embodied  itself  in  the  services  of  the  church. 
Bnt  this  doctrine  was  yet  at  least  one-sided  theory  which  did  not  wholly 
ezolnde  its  perversion  into  error.  In  the  dogma,  indeed,  thauks  to  the 
exertions  of  Leo  and  Thcodoret,  tlie  still  extant  Mouophysite  error  had 
no  place  given  it.  But  in  the  worship  of  the  church  it  had  embedded 
itself,  and  here  it  was  not  overcome,  and  its  presence  was  not  even  sus- 
pected, so,  it  could  now  not  only  develop  itself  luidisturbcd  in  tlio  direction 
of  worship  of  saints,  images,  relics,  of  pilgrimages,  of  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  etc.,  but  also  it  could  decisively  deduce  therefrom  a  development 
of  dogmas  not  yet  established,  e.g.  in  the  doctrine  uf  the  church,  of  the 
priesthood,  of  the  sacraments,  especially  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  etc.,  etc. 

§  66.  Festivals  and  Seasons  fok  Public  Worship. 

The  idea  of  having  particular  days  of  the  week  conse- 
crated in  memory  of  special  incidents  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption had  even  in  the  previous  peiiod  found  expression 
(§  37),  but  it  now  passed  into  the  background  iM  the  more 
as  the  church  began  to  apply  itself  to  the  construction  in 
the  richest  possible  form  of  a  Christian  year.  The  previous 
difference  in  the  development  of  East  and  West  occasioned 
each  to  take  its  own  particular  course,  determined  in  the 
one  case  very  much  by  a  Jewish-Christian,  in  the  other  by 
a  Gentile-Cliristian,  tendency.  Nevertheless  in  the  4th 
century  we  find  a  considerable  levelling  of  these  diver- 
gences.    This  at  least  was  attained  unto  thereby  that  the 

A  A 
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three  chief  festivals  received  an  essentially  common  form 
in  both  churches.  But  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  in  the 
further  development  of  the  Christian  year,  the  two  churches 
parted  all  the  more  decidedly  from  one  another.  The  West- 
ern church  especially  gave  way  more  and  more  unreservedly 
to  the  tendency  to  make  the  natural  year  the  type  and 
pattern  for  the  Christian  year.  Thus  the  Western  Christiaa 
year  obtained  a  richer  development  and  gi'ew  up  into  an 
institution  more  vitally  and  inwardly  related  to  the  life  of 
the  people.  The  luxuriant  overgrowth  of  saints'  days,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  church  from  here  reaching  its  ideal. 

1.  The  Weekly  Cycle. — Gonstaatine  the  Great  issued  a  law  in  a.d.  31, 
according  to  which  all  magisterial,  judicial  and  mnnicipal  basiness  was 
stopped  on  Sonda;.  At  a  later  period  he  also  forbade  military  exercises. 
His  successors  extended  the  prohibition  to  the  public  spectacles.  Along- 
side of  Sunday  the  Sabbath  was  long  celebrated  in  the  East  by  meetings 
iu  the  churches,  avoidance  of  fasting  and  by  standing  at  prayers.  The 
Dies  str.tionum,  Wednesday  and  Friday  (§  37),  were  observed  in  the  East 
as  fast  days.  The  West  gave  up  the  Wednesday  fast,  and  introduced  in 
its  place  the  anti-Judaic  Sabbath  fast. 

2.  Hours  and  Quarterly  Fasts. — The  number  of  appointed  hours  of 
prayer  (the  3rd,  6th  and  9th  hours,  comp.  Dan.  vi.  10-14  ;  Acts  ii.  15 ; 
iii  1;  X.  9)  were  increased  during  the  5th  century  to  eight  (Uorce 
canonica :  ilatuliita  or  matins  at  3  a.m. ;  Prima  at  6  a.m. ;  Tertia  at 
9  a.m. ;  Sexta  at  12  noon ;  Nona  at  3  p.m. ;  Vesper  at  6  p.m. ;  Comple- 
toriutn  at  9  p.m. ;  and  Metonyktion  or  Vigils  at  12  midnight) ;  yet  gene- 
rally two  of  the  night  hours  were  combined,  so  as  to  preserve  the  seven 
times  required  in  Ps.  cxix.  164.  This  arrangement  of  hours  was  strictly 
observed  by  monks  and  clerics.  The  common  basis  of  prayer  for  devo- 
tions at  these  hours  was  the  Psalter  divided  among  the  seven  days  of 
the  week.  The  rest  of  the  material  adapted  to  the  course  of  the  Christian 
year,  consisting  of  scripture  and  patristic  readings,  legends  of  martyrs 
and  saints,  prayers,  hymns,  doxologies,  etc.  gradually  accumulated  so 
that  it  had  to  be  abbreviated,  and  hence  the  name  Dreviarium  commonly 
given  to  such  selections.  The  Boman  Breviary,  arranged  mainly  by  Leo 
the  Great,  Gelasius  and  Gregory  the  Great,  gradually  throughout  the 
West  drove  all  other  such  compositions  from  the  field.  An  abbreviation 
by  Haymo,  General  of  the  Minorites,  in  a.d.  1241  was  sanctioned  by 
Gregory  IX.,  but  had  subsequently  many  alterations  made  upon  it.  The 
Coonoil  of  Trent  finally  charged  the  Papal  chair  with  the  task  of  pie- 
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paring  a  new  redaction  which  the  clergy  of  the  whole  catholic  church 
would  be  obliged  to  nse.  Such  a  production  was  iBBued  by  Pins  Y.  in 
A.D.  1568,  and  then  in  a.d.  1631  Urban  YUI.  gave  it  the  form  in  which 
it  ia  Btill  current. — In  the  West  the  year  was  divided  into  three-monthly 
periods,  qttatuor  tcmpora,  oorreoponding  to  the  seasons  of  prayer  re- 
curring every  three  hours.  There  wore  harvest  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
seasons,  occupied,  in  accordance  with  Joel  ii.,  with  penance,  fasting  and 
almsgiving.  Leo  the  Great  brought  this  institution  to  perfection.  The 
quatuor  tcmpora,  ember  days,  occur  in  the  beginning  of  the  Quadra- 
gesima, in  the  week  after  Pentecost,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  and 
10th  months  (Sept.  and  Dec),  and  were  kept  by  a  strict  fast  on  Wednes- 
day, Friday  and  Saturday  with  a  Sabbath  vigil. 

3.  The  Beckoning  of  Easter, — At  the  Council  of  Niceea  in  k.d.  325  the 
Bomau  mode  of  observing  Easter  prevailed  over  that  of  Asia  Miniir  (§  37, 
2).  Those  who  adhered  to  the  latter  method  were  regarded  as  a  sect 
{f^uartadecimani  Tefra'apEfrKaiSeffarrrai).  The  Council  decreed  that  tbe 
first  day  of  full  moon  after  the  spring  equinox  should  be  regarded  as  the 
14th  Nisan,  and  that  the  festival  of  the  resurrection  should  be  celebrated 
on  the  Sunday  following.  The  bishop  of  Alexandria  undertook  the 
astronomical  determination  of  the  festival  on  each  occasion,  because 
there  astronomical  studies  were  most  diligently  prosecuted.  He  published 
yearly,  usually  about  Epiphany,  a  circular  letter.  Liber  pasclialis,  giving 
to  the  other  churches  the  result  of  the  calculation,  and  took  advantage 
generally  of  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the 
day.  First  of  all  at  Alexandria,  probably  to  prevent  for  all  time  a  com- 
bination of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Easter  festivals,  the  practice  was 
introduced  of  keeping  the  feast  when  the  lith  and  16th  of  the  new  moon 
fell  upon  Friday  and  Sunday,  not  on  the  same  Sunday  but  eight  days 
later, — a  practice  which  Borne  also,  and  with  her  a  great  part  of  the 
West,  adopted  in  the  5th  century  (§  77,  3).  A  further  difference  existed 
as  to  the  point  of  time  with  which  tbe  day  of  full  moon  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  beginning.  The  Easter  Canon  of  Hippolytus  (§  31,  3)  had 
calculated  it  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner  according  to  a  sixteen, 
years'  cycle  of  the  moon,  after  the  course  of  which  the  day  of  full  moon 
would  again  occur  on  the  same  day  of  the  year.  In  Alexandria  the  more 
exact  nineteen- years'  cycle  of  Auatolius  was  adopted,  according  to  which 
the  day  of  full  moon  had  an  aberration  of  about  one  day  only  in  310 
years,  and  even  this  was  caused  rather  by  the  imperfection  of  the  Julian 
year  of  365  days  with  three  intercalary  days  in  400  years.  But  in  Borne 
the  reckoning  was  made  as  the  basis  of  an  eighty-four  years'  cycle  which 
had  indeed  the  advantage  of  completing  itself  not  only  on  the  same  day 
of  the  year  but  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  ;  while,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
it  had  this  drawback  that  after  eighty-four  years  it  had  fallen  about  a 
day  behind  the  actual  day  of  full  moon.     There  was  also  this  further 
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difference  that  in  Alexandria  the  21st  of  March  v;i :  regarded  as  the  day 
when  day  and  night  were  equal,  and  at  Borne,  but  wrongly,  the  IStli  ot 
March.  The  cycle  of  532  (28x19)  years  reckoned  in  a.d.  462  by 
Victorins,  a  bishop  of  Aqnitaine,  was  assimilated  to  the  Alexandrian, 
without,  however,  losing  the  advantage  of  the  eighty-four  years'  cycle 
above  referred  to,  which,  however,  it  succeeded  in  obtaining  only  by  once 
in  every  period  of  nineteen  years  fixing  the  equinox  on  the  20th  of 
March.  The  Boman  abbot  Dionysius  Eziguns  (§  47,  2!),  finally,  in  a.I'. 
62i>  harmonized  the  Boman  and  the  Alexandrian  reckoning  by  setting 
up  a  ninety-five  years'  cycle  (5x19),  and  this  cycle  was  introduced 
throughout  all  the  West  by  Isidore  of  Seville  and  the  Venerable  Bede 
(§  90,  2).  The  error  occasioned  by  the  inexactness  of  the  Julian  calendar 
continued  till  the  Gregorian  reform  of  the  calendar  (§  149,  3). 

4.  The  Easter  Festivals. — The  pre-eminence  of  the  Christian  festival  of 
victory  (the  resurrection)  over  that  of  sufieriug,  especially  among  the 
Greeks,  led,  even  in  the  4th  century  to  the  former  as  the  fruit  of  the 
latter  being  drawn  into  the  paschal  season,  and  distinguished  as  ndaxa 
ivaariaiiMv  from  that  as  ircitrxa  trTavpiiai/iov,  and  also  at  last  to  the 
adoption  of  the  one  name  of  Paschal  or  Easter  Festival  and  to  the  re- 
garding of  the  whole  Quadrigesma  season  as  a  preparation  for  Easter. 
The  Saxon  name  Easter  is  derived  from  the  old  German  festival  of 
Ostara  the  goddess  of  spring  which  was  celebrated  at  the  same  season.— 
With  the  beginning  of  the  Quadragesima  the  whole  mode  of  life  assumes 
a  new  form.  All  amusements  were  stopped,  all  criminal  trials  sisted 
and  the  din  of  traffic  in  streets  and  markets  as  far  as  possible  restricted. 
The  East  exempted  Sunday  and  Sabbath  from  the  obligation  of  fasting, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  Sabbath  as  the  day  of  Christ's  rest  in  the 
grave,  but  the  West  exempted  only  Sunday.  Gregory  the  Great,  there- 
fore, fixed  the  beginning  of  the  Quadragesima  on  Wednesday  of  the 
seventh  week  before  Easter,  Caput  jejunii,  Dies  cinerum.  Ash  Wednesday, 
go  called  because  the  bishop  strewed  ashes  on  the  heads  of  believers  with 
a  warning  reference  to  Gen.  iii.  19,  oomp.  xviii.  27.  With  the  Tuesday 
preceding.  Shrove  Tuesday  (from  shrive,  to  confess),  ended  the  carnival 
season  {cami  valedicere)  which,  beginning  with  6th  Jan.  or  the  feast  of 
the  three  holy  kings,  reached  its  climax  in  the  last  days,  from  three  to 
eight,  before  Ash  Wednesday.  On  this  closing  day  the  people  generally 
sought  indemnification  for  the  approaching  strict  fast  by  an  nnmeasnred 
abandoning  of  themselves  to  pleasure.  From  Italy  where  this  custom 
arose  and  was  most  fully  carried  out,  it  subsequently  found  its  way  into 
the  other  lands  of  the  West.  In  opposition  to  these  nnspiritual  proceed- 
ings the  period  ot  the  Easter  festivals  was  begun  three  weeks  earlier  with 
the  10th  Sunday  before  Easter  (Septuagesima).  The  Hallelujah  of  the 
Mass  was  silenced,  weddings  were  no  more  celebrated  (Tcmpta  cUatmm), 
monks  and  clerics  already  began  the  fast.    The  Quadragesima  festival 
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reaehed  its  climax  in  the  last,  the  great  week.  It  began  with  Palm 
Sunday  (iopr))  Tun>  patiov)  and  ended  with  the  great  Sabbath,  the  favourite 
time  for  baptisms  (Rom.  vi.  3).  Thursday  as  the  memorial  day  of  t)ie 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Friday  as  the  day  of  Christ's  death, 
Good  Friday,  were  days  of  special  importance.  A  solemn  night  service, 
Easter  vigils,  marked  the  transition  to  the  joyous  Easter  celebrations. 
The  old  legend  that  on  this  night  Christ's  second  coming  would  take 
place  rendered  the  service  peculiarly  solemn.  Easter  morning  began 
with  the  jubilant  greeting :  The  Lord  is  risen,  and  the  renponse,  He  is 
risen  indeed.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the  Easter  Octave,  Paseha 
cJaKstim,  ivrtirairxa,  the  Easter  festival  was  brought  to  a  close.  Those 
baptized  on  the  great  Sabbath  wore  for  the  last  time  their  white  baptismal 
dress.  Hence  this  sabbath  was  called  Dominica  in  albis ;  subsequently, 
in  accordance  with  tlie  Introitus  from  1  Fet.  ii.  2,  Quasimodogeniti ;  and 
by  the  Greeks,  icoo'i)  Kvpio/ci;.  The  joyous  celebrations  of  Easter  extended 
over  all  the  Quinquagesima  period  between  Easter  and  Pentecost. 
Ascension  day,  Festum  aacensionis,  iopr^  rijt  dvoXiji^eut,  and  Pentecost, 
TevTCKoaTn,  were  introduced  as  high  festivals  by  vigil  services ;  and  the 
latter  was  concluded  by  the  Pentecost-Octavo,  by  the  Greeks  called 
KvptcLK^  Ti2v  6.yiwv  fiapTvfnjtrivTiav  and  at  a  much  later  date  styled  by  the 
Latins  Trinity  Sunday.  Tlie  Festival-Octaves,  iiroKiffas,  had  an  Old 
Tistament  pattern  in  the  mVU  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Lev.  xxiii. 
20. 

5.  The  Christmas  Festivals. — The  first  traces  of  the  Christmas  festival 
{Natalis  Chriiti,  y€v49}ua)  in  the  Roman  church  are  found  about  a.d. 
360.  Some  decades  later  they  appear  in  the  Eastern  church.  The  late 
introduction  of  this  festival  is  to  be  explained  from  the  disregard  of  the 
birthday  and  the  prominence  given  to  the  day  of  the  death  of  Christ  in 
the  ancient  church ;  but  Chrysostom  even  regarded  it  as  the  lir/TpiiroXts 
ToirwP  TUP  iofyruy.  Since  the  25th  of  March  as  the  spring  equinox  was 
held  as  the  day  of  creation,  the  day  of  the  incarnation,  the  conception  of 
Christ,  the  second  Adam,  as  the  beginning  of  the  new  creation  was  held 
on  the  same  day,  and  hence  25th  Deo.  was  chosen  as  the  day  of  Christ's 
birth.  The  Christian  festival  thus  coincided  nearly  with  the  heathen 
SatuTiialia,  in  memory  of  the  Golden  Age,  from  17th  to  23rd  Dec,  the 
SlgilUtrin,  on  the  24th  Dec,  when  children  were  presented  with  dolls 
and  images  of  clay  and  wax,  sigiUa,  and  the  Brumalia,  on  25th  Dec, 
Dies  naialii  invicti  solis,  the  winter  solstice.  It  wai  considered  no  mere 
chance  coincidence  that  Christ,  the  eternal  Sun,  should  be  born  just  on 
this  day.  The  Christmas  festival  too  was  introduced  by  a  vigil  and 
lasted  for  eight  days,  which  in  the  Cth  century  became  the  Festum  cir- 
eumciaionis.  The  revelling  that  characterised  the  New  Year  Festival  of 
the  pagans,  oansed  the  ancient  church  to  observe  that  day  as  a  day  of 
penance  and  fasting.    The  feast  of  the  Epiphany  on  the  0th  Jan.  (§  87, 1 ) 
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was  also  introdncei  in  the  West  daring  the  4th  centary  but  obtained 
there  a  Oentile-Gbristian  colouring  from  Luke  ii.  21  and  was  kept  as 
the  festival  of  the  first  fmits  of  the  Gentiles  and  received  the  name  of 
the  Festival  of  the  three  holy  kings.  For  even  Tertullian  in  accordance 
with  Ps.  Isxii.  10  had  made  the  Magi  kings ;  It  was  concluded  that  they 
were  three  because  of  the  three  gifts  spoken  of ;  and  Bede,  aU)nt  a.d. 
700,  gives  their  names  as  Caspar,  Melchior  and  Balthasar.  By  others 
this  festival  was  associated  with  Christ's  first  miracle  at  the  marriage  in 
Cana,  and  also  with  the  feeding  of  the  5,000  in  the  wilderness.  After 
the  analogy  of  the  Easter  festival  since  the  6th  century  a  longer  prelimi- 
nary celebration  has  been  connected  with  the  Christmas  festival.  In  the 
Eastern  church,  beginning  with  the  14th  of  Nov.,  it  embraced  six  Sun- 
days with  forty  fast  days,  as  the  second  Quadragesima  of  the  year.  In 
the  Latin  church,  as  the  season  of  Advent,  it  had  only  fonr  Sundays, 
with  a  three  weeks'  fast. 

6.  The  Church  Tear  was  in  the  East  a  symbolic  adaptation  of  the  natural 
year  only  in  so  far  as  it  brought  with  it  the  Christianismg  of  the  Jewish 
festivals  and  the  early  recognition  of  Western  ideas  about  the  feasts. 
Only  on  the  high  festivals,  Christmas,  Easter  and  Pentecost  are  they 
retained ;  on  the  other  Sundays  and  festivals  they  never  obtained  ex- 
pression. The  Easter  festival  was  considered  the  beginning  of  the 
church  year ;  thereafter  the  Quadragesima  or  Epiphany ;  and  finally,  the 
Old  Testament  beginning  of  the  year  in  September.  The  whole  church 
year  was  divided  into  fonr  parts  according  to  the  Lectio  continua  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  Sundays  were  named  thereafter.  The  Kvpuxii  jr/xinj  tov 
MaTSalov  was  immediately  after  Pentecost.  The  Latin  Chnrch  Year 
begins  with  the  season  of  Advent,  and  distinguishes  a  Semeatre  Domini 
and  a  Semeitre  ecclesia.  But  only  the  former  was  fully  developed: 
Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost  with  the  Sundays  belonging  to  them, 
representing  the  founding,  developing  and  completing  of  the  history  of 
salvation.  To  a  corresponding  development  of  the  second  half  we  find 
early  contributions,  e.g.  the  Feast  of  Peter  and  Paul  on  29th  Jane  as 
festival  of  the  founding  of  the  church  by  the  Apostles,  the  Feast  of  the 
leading  martyr  Lanrentius  (§  22,  5)  on  10th  August  as  memorial  of  the 
struggle  prescribed  to  the  Ecclesia  militans,  and  the  Feast  of  Michael  on 
29th  September  with  reference  to  the  completion  in  the  Ecclesia  triuia- 
phans.  That  in  these  feasts  we  have  already  the  germs  of  the  three 
festivals  of  the  community  of  the  church  which  were  to  correspond  to 
the  three  festivals  of  the  Lord's  history  appears  significantly  in  the 
early  designation  of  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost  as  Dominica  poit 
Apostolos,  post  Laurentimn,  post  Angelas.  But  it  never  was  distinctly 
further  earned  out.  This  deeply  significant  distribution  was  overlaid 
by  saint  worship,  which  overflowed  the  Semestre  Domini.  The  principle 
of  Christianising  the  Pagan  rites  was  legitimated  by  Gregory  the  Great 
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He  instructed  the  Anglo-Saxon  missionarieB  to  the  effect  (§  77,  4),  that 
they  should  convert  the  heathen  temples  into  churches  and  heathen 
festivals  into  ecclesiastical  festivals  and  days  of  martyrs,  ut  dura  rmyntra 
gradibiii  vel  passibus  non  autem  laltibus  elenentur.  The  saints  hence- 
forth take  the  place  of  gods  of  nature  and  the  church  year  reproduced 
with  a  Christian  colouring  all  the  outstanding  points  in  the  natural  year. 
-  -As  the  last  festival  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Lord,  the  Feast 
of  the  Glorification,  ayla  liera/jiipipatrts,  was  held  in  the  East  on  6th 
August.  According  to  tradition  the  scene  was  enacted  on  Mt.  Tabor, 
hence  the  feast  was  called  Qa^iipiov.  The  Latin  church  adopted  it  first 
in  the  15th  century  (F.  transfigurationis).^ 

7.  The  Church  Fasts  {§  37,  3).— In  the  Greek  church  the  ordinance  of 
fasting  was  more  strict  than  in  the  Latin.  In  one  period,  however,  we 
have  a  system  of  fasts  embracing  four  great  fasting  seasons :  The  Quad- 
ragesima of  Easter  and  of  Christmas,  the  period  of  from  throe  to  five 
weeks  from  the  Pentecost  Octave  (the  Greek  Feast  of  All  Saints)  to  that 
of  I'oter  and  Paul  on  29th  June,  and  the  fourteen  days  before  the  Ascen- 
sion of  Mary  on  15th  August.  There  were  also  the  yi/oreiai  rpoe6pTtot  on 
the  evenings  previous  to  other  festivals ;  and  finally,  the  weekly  recurring 
fasts  of  Wednesday  and  Friday.  The  strictest  was  the  pre-Easter  fast, 
observed  with  gradually  advancing  rigidness.  On  Sexagesima  Sunday 
flesh  was  eaten  for  the  last  time,  then  followed  the  so-called  Butter  week, 
when  butter,  cheese,  milk  and  eggs  were  still  allowed;  but  thereafter 
complete  avoidance  of  all  fattening  food  was  enjoined,  reaching  during 
the  great  week  to  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  abstinence.  In  the  West 
instead  of  Wednesday,  Saturday  was  taken  along  with  Friday,  and  down  to 
the  13lh  century  it  was  enjoined  that  nothing  should  be  eaten  on  these 
two  days  of  the  week,  as  also  on  the  quarterly  days  {qtiatuor  tempora) 
and  the  evenings  preceding  the  feasts  of  the  most  famous  Apostles  and 
martyrs,  the  vigil  fasts,  until  3  p.m.  (Semijejunium)  or  even  till  6  p.m. 
{Plenum  jejim-um) ;  while  in  the  longer  seasons  of  fasting  before  Easter 
and  before  Christmas  the  injunction  was  restricted  to  avoidance  of  all 
fat  foods  (^&«ttn«»tzu).— Continuation  §  115,  1. 

§  57.  Worship  of  Saints,  Relics  and  Images.* 

Though  with  the  times  of  persecution  martyrdom  had 
ceased,  asceticism  where  it  was  preached  with  unusual 
severity  gave  a  claim  to  canonisation  which  was  still  be- 

'  Butcher,    "The    Ecclesiastical    Calendar."      London.     Hampson, 
"Medii  Jlvi  Kalend." 
'  Gicseler,  "Ecclesiastical  History."     Edinburali,   1818.     Vol.  ii.  jp. 

Ul-145. 
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stowed  by  tlie  people's  voice  regarded  as  the  voice  of  God. 
Torgotten  saints  were  discovered  by  visions,  and  legend 
insensibly  eked  out  the  poverty  of  historical  reminiscences 
with  names  and  facts.  The  veneration  of  martyrs  rose  all 
the  higher  the  more  pitiable  the  present  generation  showed 
in  its  lukewarmness  and  worldliness  over  against  the  world- 
conquering  faith  of  that  great  cloud  of  witnesses.  The 
worship  of  Mary,  which  came  in  as  a  result  of  the  Nestorian 
controversy,  was  later  of  being  introduced  than  that  of  the 
martyrs,  but  it  almost  immediately  shot  far  ahead  and 
ranked  above  the  adoration  of  all  the  other  saints.  The 
adoration  of  Angels,  of  which  we  find  the  beginnings  even 
in  Justin  and  Origen,  remained  far  behind  th§  worship  of 
the  saints.  Pilgrimages  were  zealously  undertaken,  from 
the  time  when  the  emperor's  mother  Helena,  in  A.d.  326, 
went  as  a  pilgrim  to  holy  places  in  Palestine  and  afterw*rds 
marked  these  out  by  building  on  them  beautiful  churches. 
The  worship  of  images  was  introduced  first  in  the  age  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  was  carried  oiit  with  peculiar  eager- 
ness in  the  art-loving  East.  The  Western  teachers,  how- 
ever, and  even  Gregory  the  Great  himself,  only  went  the 
length  of  becoming  decoration,  using  images  to  secure  more 
impressiveness  in  teaching  and  greater  liveliness  in  devotion. 
In  the  West,  however,  stiU  more  than  in  the  East,  venera- 
tion of  relics  came  into  vogue. 

1.  The  ■Worship  of  MartyiB  and  Saints  (§  39,  5).* — At  a  very  early  period 
churches  were  built  upon  the  graves  of  Martyrs  {Memoria,  Confessio, 
/taprOpiov),  or  their  bones  were  brought  into  churches  previously  built 
(Translationen).  New  edifices  were  dedicated  in  their  names,  those 
receiving  baptism  were  named  after  them.  The  days  of  their  death 
wire  observed  as  special  holy  seasons  with  vigU  services,  Agape  and  ob- 
lations at  their  graves.  In  glowing  discourses  the  orators  of  the  church, 
in  melodious  hymns  the  poets,  sounded  forth  their  praises.    The  bones 

'  Tyler,  "  Image  Worship  of  Ch.  of  Borne  contrary  to  Scripture  and 
the  Prim.  Ch."     London,  1847. 
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of  the  martyrs  were  sought  out  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  were  looked 
upon  and  venerated  as  supremely  sacred.  Each  province,  each  city 
and  each  calling  had  its  own  patron  saint  (Pafrcmus).  I'erhaps  as  early 
as  the  3rd  century  several  churches  had  their  martyr  calendars,  i.e. 
lists  of  those  who  were  to  have  the  day  of  their  death  celebrated.  In 
the  4th  century  this  custom  had  become  universal,  and  from  the  col- 
lect!' a  of  the  most  celebrated  calendars,  with  the  addition  of  legendary 
stories  of  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  martyrs  or  saints  (Legenda,  su 
called  because  they  were  wont  to  be  read  at  the  memorial  services  of 
the  individuals  referred  to),  sprang  up  the  Martyrologies  and  Legends 
of  the  Saints,  among  the  Greeks  called  Menologiet  from  fi^,  a  month. 
Most  esteemed  in  the  West  was  the  martyrology  of  the  Boman  church, 
whose  composition  has  been  recently  put  down,  equally  with  and  upon 
the  same  grounds  as  that  of  the  so  called  Liber  Gomitis,  §  69,  3,  to 
the  time  of  Jerome  as  the  chief  representative  of  Western  theological 
learning.  This  collection  formed  the  basis  of  the  numerous  Latin 
martyrologies  of  the  Middle  Ages  (§  90,  9).  A  rich  choice  was  afforded 
by  these  catalogues  of  saints  to  those  wishing  names  to  use  at  baptism  or 
confirmation ;  the  saint  preferred  became  thereby  the  patron  of  him  who 
took  his  name.  The  three  great  Cappadocians  in  the  East  and  Ambrose 
in  the  West  were  the  first  to  open  the  floodgates  for  the  invocation  of 
saints  by  their  proclaiming  that  the  glorified  saints  through  communion 
with  the  Lord  shared  in  His  attribute  of  omniprescence  and  omniscience ; 
while  Augustine  rather  asKigned  to  the  angels  the  task  of  communicating 
the  invocations  of  men  to  the  saints.  In  the  hturgies  prayers  for  the 
saints  were  now  displaced  by  invocations  for  their  intercession.  In  this 
the  people  found  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  hero,  genius  and  manes 
worship.  The  church  teachers  at  least  wished  indeed  to  make  a  marked 
distinction  between  Adoratio  and  Invocatio,  Xarpela  and  SovXela,  rendering 
the  former  to  God  only.  A  festival  of  All  the  Martyrs  was  celebrated  in 
the  East  as  early  as  the  4th  century  on  the  Pentecost  octave  (§  56,  4). 
Id  tlie  West,  Pope  Boniface  IV.,  in  a.d.  610,  having  received  from  the 
Emi>eroT  Phoca»  the  Pantheon  as  a  gift  and  having  converted  it  into  a 
church  of  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  Martyrs,  founded  a  Festum 
ojimium  Sanctorum,  which  was  not,  however,  generally  recognised  before 
the  Oth  century  (1st  Nov.).  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  saints  one  or 
more  had  to  be  assigned  to  each  day  in  the  calendar.  The  day  fixed  was 
usually  that  of  the  death  of  the  saint.  The  only  instance  of  the  cele- 
bration of  a  birthday  was  the  festival  of  John  the  Baptist  {Natalit 
8.  Joannin).  The  24th  June  was  fixed  upon  by  calculating  from  Christ- 
mas (aco.  to  Luke  i.  26),  and  its  occurring  in  the  other  half  of  the  year 
from  that  of  Christ  afforded  a  symbolical  parallel  to  John  iii.  SO.  As  an 
appendage  to  this  we  meet  even  in  the  5th  century  with  the  F.  decolla- 
tionit  S.  Joannis  on  29th  Aug.     On  the  second  day  of  the  Christmas 
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festival  the  Feast  of  the  Proto-martyr  Stephen  was  celehrftted  as  the 
first  fruits  of  the  incarnation  of  God ;  on  the  third,  the  memory  of  the 
disciple  who  lay  on  the  Master's  breast ;  on  the  fourth,  the  innocent 
children  of  Bethlehem  {F.  innoeentium)  as  the  Jlores  or  primitla  martyrum. 
The  festival  of  the  Maccabees  {rav-qyvpis  tup  MaKKapaluv)  leads  yet 
further  back  as  the  memorial  of  the  heroic  mother  and  her  seven  song 
under  Antiochns  Epiphanes.  It  was  observed  as  early  as  the  4th  century 
and  did  not  pass  out  of  use  till  the  13th.  Among  the  festivals  of  Apostles 
that  of  Peter  and  Paul  (F.  Apost.  Petri  et  Pauli)  on  29th  June,  as  the 
solemnization  of  their  common  martyrdom  at  Borne,  was  universally 
observed.  But  Rome  celebrated  besides  a  double  F.  Gathedrte  Petri,  for 
the  Cathedra  liomana  on  18th  Jan.,  and  for  the  Cathedra  Antiochena  on 
22nd  Feb.  For  a  long  time  a  symbolical  arrangement  of  the  calendar 
days  prevailed ;  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  were  put  in  the 
time  before  Christmas,  the  later  saints  of  the  old  dispensation  in  the 
Quadragesima,  and  the  Apostles  and  Founders  of  the  chnrch  after  Pen- 
tecost, then  the  Martyrs,  next  the  Confessors,  and  finally,  the  Virgins  a> 
prototype  of  the  perfected  church. 

2.  The  Worship  of  Mary  and  Anna.' — The  e6\oyoviUvri  h  yvrat^l  who 
herself  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  prophesied  :  l5oA  yap,  diri  roO  viv  fia- 
Kapiovji  /le  iraaai  al  yeveal,  was  regarded  as  the  highest  ideal  of  all 
virginity.  All  the  reverence,  which  the  church  accorded  to  virginity, 
culminated  therefore  in  her.  Even  Tertullian  alongside  of  the  Pauline 
contrasts  Adam  and  Christ,  placed  this  other.  Eve  and  Maiy.  The 
perpelua  virginitat  b.  Maria  was  an  uncontested  article  of  faith  from 
the  4th  century.  Ambrose  understood  of  her  Ezek.  xliv.  3,  and  affirmed 
that  she  was  born  utero  clauso ;  Gregory  the  Great  saw  an  analogy 
between  this  and  the  entering  of  the  Bisen  One  through  closed  doors 
(John  XX.  19) ;  and  the  second  Trnllan  Council,  in  a.d.  692,  confessed: 
A\ixcvTov  rbv  (k  rq>  rapffivov  diCov  rbKov  eXvai.  Irenffius,  Tertullian, 
Origen,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  had  indeed  still  found  something  in  her 
worthy  of  blame,  but  even  Augustine  refuses  to  admit  that  she  shonld 
be  reckoned  among  sinners  :  Vnde  enim  scimue,  quid  ei  plus  gratia  col- 
latum  fue.rit  ad  vincendum  omni  ex  parte  peccatum )  Yet  for  a  long  time 
this  veneration  of  Mary  made  little  progress.  This  was  caused  partly  by 
the  absence  of  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  partly  by  its  development  in  the 
chnrch  being  forestalled  and  distorted  by  the  heathenish  and  godless 
Mariolatry  of  the  CoUyridians,  an  Arabian  female  sect  of  the  4th  century, 
which  offered  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  as  in  heathen  times  to  Ceres,  cakes  of 

'  Tyler,  "  Worship  of  Virgin  Mary  contrary  to  Script,  and  Faith  of 
Ch.  of  first  5  Cents."  London,  1851.  Clagett,  "  Preiogativea  of  Anna 
the  Mother  of  God."  London,  1C88.  Also  by  same :  "  Discourse  on 
Worship  of  Virgin  and  Saints."    London,  1C80, 
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bread  (KoWvplSa).  Epiphanins,  who  opposed  them,  taught :  ly  ri/jiy  taru 
Mapta,  i  Si  Uariip  Kcd  tlbt  Kal  S.yiov  Uvev/ia  rpoaicwdaBu),  ■ri]*  ik  Maplar 
oiSeh  wpodKufelTu.  On  the  Antidicomarianites,  see  §  62,  2.  The  victory 
of  those  who  used  the  term  BcoriKot  in  the  Nestorian  controversy  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  Mariolatry.  Even  in  the  5th  century,  the  festival  of 
t'le  Annunciation,  F.  annunciationis,  incarnaticmis,  ioprii  toC  ei)a77eXiir- 
fMv,  ToB  iairairiioS,  was  held  on  the  25 th  March.  With  this  was  also 
connected  in  the  West  the  festival  of  tho  Purification  of  Mary,  F.  purifi- 
cationis  on  2nd  Feb.,  according  to  Luke  ii.  22.  On  account  of  the 
candles  used  in  the  service  it  was  called  the  Candlemas  of  Mary,  F.  can- 
delarum,  luniinum,  Luke  iL  32.  In  consequence  of  an  earthquake  and 
pestilence  in  a.d.  642,  Justinian  founded  the  corresponding  ioprii  rflt 
iiroirdi'Ti)!,  F.  occursus,  only  that  here  the  meeting  with  Simeon  and 
Anna  (Luke  ii.  24)  is  put  in  the  foreground.  Both  festivals,  the  Annun- 
ciation and  the  Purification,  had  the  same  dignity  as  those  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  our  Lord.  From  the  endeavour  to  put  alongside  of  each 
of  the  festivals  of  the  Lord  a  corresponding  festival  of  Mary,  about  tho 
end  of  tho  Cth  century  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension  of  Mary  (irav^yvpi) 
Mi/iijreus,  F.  aisumptionis,  dormitionis  31.)  was  introduced  and  celebrated 
on  15th  Aug. ;  and  in  the  7th  century,  the  Feast  of  the  Birth  of  Mary 
(F.  nativitatU  M.),  on  8th  Sept.  The  former  was  founded  on  the  apo- 
cryphal legend  (§  32,  4),  according  to  which  Christ  with  the  angels 
brought  the  soul  of  bis  just  departed  mother,  and,  on  the  following  day, 
its  glorified  body,  to  heaven,  and  there  anited  it  again  with  the  soul. — 
The  first  traces  of  a  veneration  of  Anna  around  whom,  as  the  supposed 
wife  of  Joachim  and  mother  of  the  Virgin,  the  apocryphal  gospels  of  the 
cliildhood  had  already  gathered  a  mass  of  romantic  details,  are  found  in 
the  4th  century  in  Gregory  of  Kyssa  and  Epiphanius.  Justinian  I.  in 
A.D.  550  built  a  chnrch  of  St.  Anna  in  Constantinople.  In  the  East  the 
25th  of  July  was  celebrated  aa  the  day  of  her  death,  the  9th  Sept.  as  the 
day  of  her  maniage,  and  the  9th  Dec.  as  the  day  of  her  conception.  In 
the  West  the  veneration  of  Anna  was  later  of  being  introduced.  It 
became  popular  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  was  made  obligatory  on 
the  whole  catholic  chnrch  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  a.d.  1584.  The  day  fixed 
was  26th  July.  Yet  Leo  lU.  in  the  8th  century  had  allowed  a  pictorial 
representation  of  the  legend  of  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anna  to  be  put  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul  in  Borne. — Continuation  §  104,  7,  8. 

3.  Worship  of  Angels. — The  idea  of  guardian  angels  of  nations,  cities, 
individuals,  was  hased  on  Dent,  xxzii.  8  (in  the  LXX.) ;  Dan.  x.  13,  20, 
21;  xii.  1;  Matt,  xviii.  10;  Acts  xii.  16,  even  as  early  ae  the  2nd 
century.  Ambrose  required  the  invocation  of  angels.  But  when  the 
Phrygian  sect  of  the  Angelians  carried  the  practice  the  length  of  idola- 
trous worsliip,  the  Council  at  Laodioea  in  the  4th  century  opposed  it, 
and  Epiphanius  placed  it  in  his  list  of  heresies.    Soppoaed  manifesta 
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tions  of  the  Archangel  Michael  led  to  the  institution  from  the  5th 
eentury  of  the  feast  of  Michael  observed  on  29th  Sept.,  as  a  festival  of 
the  angels  collectively  repress  iting  the  idea  of  the  church  triumphant. 

4.  Worship  of  Images  (§  33,  3).— The  disinclination  of  the  ancient 
ohnrch  to  the  pictorial  representations  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  such, 
and  also  the  unwillingness  to  allow  religious  pictures  in  the  ohunhes, 
based  upon  the  prohibition  of  images  in  the  decalogue,  was  not  yet 
wholly  overcome  in  the  4th  century.  EusebiuB  of  OsBsarea,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  statues  of  Faneas  (§  13,  2)  and  other  images  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles,  speaks  of  an  iSyiKri  avvri0eta.  He  administered  a  severe 
reproof  to  the  emperor's  sister,  Constantia,  and  referred  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  decalogue,  when  she  expressed  a  wish  to  have  an  image  ol 
Christ.  Asterius,  bishop  of  Amasa  in  Fontus  (f  a.d.  410),  earnestly 
declaimed  against  the  custom  of  people  of  distinction  wearing  clothee 
embroidered  with  pictures  from  the  gospel  history,  and  recommends  them 
rather  to  have  Christ  in  their  hearts.  The  violent  zealot,  Epiphanius, 
the  most  decided  opponent  of  all  religious  idealism,  tore  the  painted 
curtain  of  a  Palestinian  village  church  in  Anablatha  with  the  injunction 
to  wrap  therewith  a  beggar's  corpse.  But  Greek  love  of  art  and  the 
religious  needs  of  the  people  gained  the  victory  over  Judaic-legal  rigorism 
and  abstract  spiritualism.  Here  too  the  age  of  Cyril  marks  the  turning 
point.  In  the  Sth  century  authentic  miraculous  pictures  of  Christ,  the 
Apostles  and  the  God-mother  {elxSpet  Ax^POTroiijroi),  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  with  them  began  image  worship  properly  so  called,  with 
lighting  of  candles,  kissing,  burning  incense,  bowing  of  the  knee,  pros- 
trations {irpoarKivTjtris  ri/»rr(/ci}).  Soon  all  churches  and  church  books,  all 
palaces  and  cottages,  were  filled  with  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints 
painted  or  drawn  by  the  monks.  Miracle  after  miracle  was  wrought 
beside,  upon  or  through  them.  In  this,  however,  the  West  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  East.  Augustine  complains  of  image  worship  and  advises 
to  seek  Christ  in  the  bible  rather  than  in  images.  Gregory  the  Great, 
Mhile  blaming  the  violence  of  Serenas,  bishop  of  Massilia  in  breaking 
the  images,  wishes  that  in  churches  images  should  be  made  to  serve  ad 
instruendas  solummodo  mentes  nescientium.  The  Nestorians  who  were 
strongly  opposed  to  images,  expressly  declared  that  the  hated  Cyril  was 
the  originator  of  Iconolatry. 

5.  Worship  of  Belies  (§  39,  5). — The  veneration  for  relics  (Xcf^ora)  pro- 
ceeded from  a  pious  feeling  in  human  nature  and  is  closely  associated 
with  that  higher  reverence  which  the  church  paid  to  its  martyrs.  It 
began  with  public  assemblies  at  the  graves  of  martyrs,  memorial  celebra- 
tions and  services  in  connection  with  the  translations  of  their  bones  held 
in  the  churches.  Soon  no  church,  no  altar  (Bev.  vi.  9),  could  be  built 
without  relics.  When  the  small  number  of  known  martyrs  proved  in- 
sufficient, single  parts  of  their  bodies  were  divided  to  different  churchea 
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Bat  dreams  and  visions  showed  rich  stores  previously  unthonght  of  in 
remnants  of  the  bones  of  martyrs  and  saints.  The  catacombs  especially 
proved  inexhaustible  mines.  Miracles  and  signs  vouched  for  their 
genuineness.  Theodosius  I.  already  found  it  necessary  in  A.n.  38C,  to 
prohibit  the  traffic  in  relics.  Besides  bones,  were  included  also  clothes, 
utensils,  instruments  of  torture.  They  healed  the  sick,  cast  out  devils, 
raised  the  dead,  averted  plagues,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  offenders. 
The  healed  expressed  their  gratitude  in  votive  tablets  and  in  presentation* 
of  silver  and  golden  figures  of  the  healed  parts.  A  scriptural  founda- 
tion was  sought  for  this  veneration  of  relics  in  2  Kings  xiii.  21 ;  Ecclesi- 
astic, xlvi.  14 ;  Acts  xix.  12.  According  to  a  legend  commonly  believed 
in  the  6th  century,  but  unknown  to  Eusebius  and  the  Bonloauz  pilgrim 
of  A.D.  333,  Helena,  mother  of  Constantino,  found  in  a.d.  326  the  Cross 
of  Christ  along  with  the  crosses  of  the  two  thieves.  The  one  was 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  miracle  of  healing  or  of  raising  from 
the  dead.  The  pious  lady  left  one  half  of  the  cross  to  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  sent  the  rest  with  the  nails  to  her  eon,  who  inlaid 
the  wood  in  his  statues  and  some  oE  the  nails  in  his  diadem,  while  of  the 
Test  he  made  a  bit  for  his  horse.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Doclrina 
Addaei,  §  32,  6,  it  has  become  apparent  that  this  Helena  legend  is  just 
another  version  of  the  old  Edessa  legend  about  the  Byuantine  saint, 
according  to  which  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius  converted  by  Peter 
is  represented  in  precisely  similar  circumstances  as  having  found  the 
cross.  To  pioQB  and  distinguished  pilgrims  permission  was  given  to 
take  small  splinters  of  the  wood  kept  in  Jerusalem,  so  that  soon  bits  of 
the  cross  were  spread  and  received  veneration  throughout  all  the  world. 
According  to  a  much  later  report  a  <rravpii<riiiOs  ij/i^pa  on  11th  Sept.  was 
observed  in  the  East  as  early  as  the  4th  century  in  memory  of  the 
finding  of  the  cross.  From  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  a  F.  inven- 
tionis  S.  Crucis  was  observed  in  the  West  on  3rd  May.  The  festival  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  cross,  aTavpo(pat'eia,  F.  exaltationis  S.  Crucis,  on 
14th  Sept.,  was  instituted  by  the  emperor  Heraclius  when  the  Persian! 
on  their  being  conquered  in  i.n.  629,  were  obUged  to  restore  the  crcE* 
which  they  had  taken  away. 

6.  The  Uaking  of  Pilgrimages. — Th9  habit  of  making  pilgrimages 
(pilgrim =peregrinus)  to  sacred  places  also  rested  upon  a  common 
tendency  in  human  nature.  The  pilgrimage  of  Helena  in  a.d.  326  fouud 
numerous  imitators,  and  even  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Saracens 
in  the  7th  century  did  not  quench  pilgrims'  ardour.  Next  to  the  sacred 
places  in  Palestine,  Sinai,  the  grave  of  Peter  and  Paul  at  Eomp  (Limina 
Apottolorum),  the  grave  of  Martin  of  Tours  (§  47,  14)  and  the  supposed 
scene  in  Arabia  of  the  sufferings  of  Job,  as  a  foreshadowing  of  Christ's, 
were  the  spots  most  frequented  by  pilgrims.  Gregory  of  Nyesa  in  an 
Epistle  Hep)  T&r  AtiIii/tidv  eis  'Iepo<r6\viw,  most  vigorously  opposed  the 
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immoderate  love  of  pilgrimages,  eepecially  among  monks  and  women. 
In  the  strongest  language  he  pointed  out  the  danger  to  true  religion  and 
morality;  and  even  Jerome  so  far  gave  way  to  reason  as  to  say :  Etde 
Hierosolymis  et  de  Brittania  tequaliter  patet  aula  calestis.  Chrysostom 
and  Augustine,  too,  opposed  the  over  estimating  ol  this  expression  of 
pious  feeling. 

§  58.  The  Dispensation  of  the  Sacraments.- 

During  this  period  nothing  was  definitely  established  aa 
^  the  idea  and  number  of  the  sacraments  (ju.«o-T^/jto).  The 
namu  was  applied  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  so  far  as  they 
fcranocanded  the  comprehension  of  the  human  understanding, 
as  well  as  to  those  solemn  acts  of  worship  by  which  grace 
was  coiamunicated  and  appropriated  in  an  incomprehensible 
manner  to  believers,  so  that  only  in  the  12th  century  (§  104, 
2)  were  the  consecrations  and  blessings  hitherto  included 

-  therein  definitely  excluded  from  the  idea  of  the  sacrament 
under  the  namo  Saoramentalia.  It  was,  however,  from  the 
first  clearly  understood  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  essentially  the  sacramental  means  of  grace.  Yet  even 
in  the  3rd  century,  anointing  and  laying  on  of  hands  as  an 
independent  sacrament  of  Confirmation  {Gonfirmatio,  xpurfia) 
was  separated  from  the  idea  of  baptism,  and  in  the  West, 
from  the  administration  of  baptism.  The  reappearance  of 
the  idea  of  a  special  priesthood  as  a  divine  institution  (§  34, 
4)  gave  also  to  Ordination  the  importance  of  a  sacrament 

,  (§  45, 1).  Augustine  whom  the  Pelagians  accused  of  teach- 
ing by  his  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  concupiscence  that 
God -ordained  marriage  was  sinful,  designated  Christian 
marriage,  with  reference  to  Eph.  v.  32,  a  sacrament  (§  61,  2) 
in  order  more  decidedly  to  have  it  placed  under  the  point 
of  view  of  the  nature  sanctified  by  grace.  Pseudo-Dionysius, 
in  the  6th  century  (§  47,  11),  enumerates  six  sacraments: 
Baptism,  Chrism, .  Lord's  Supper,  Consecration  of  Priests 
and  Monks  and  the  Anointing  of  the  Dead  (rwv  KCKoi/ti/jutecuv). 
On  Extreme  Unction,  comp.  §  61,  8. 
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1,  Administration  of  Baptism  (§  35,  4). — The  postponing  of  baptism 
Jrom  lukewarmness,  superstition  or  doctrinal  prejudice,  was  a  very  fre- 
quent oocnrrence.  The  same  obstacles  down  to  the  Cth  century  stood 
in  the  way  of  infant  baptism  being  regarded  as  necessary.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  wrote  Upis  rods  ppaSivOvrat  ets  ri  pivTur/ta,  and  with  him  all  the 
church  fathers  earnestly  opposed  the  error.  In  case  of  need  (in  periiuU> 
mortis)  it  was  allowed  even  by  Tertullian  that  baptism  might  be  dis- 
pensed by  any  baptized  layman,  but  not  by  women.  The  institution  of 
godfather  was  oniveraal  and  founded  a  spiritual  relationship  within 
which  marriage  was  prohibited  not  only  between  the  godparents  them- 
seWes,  bat  also  between  those  and  the  baptized  and  their  children.  The 
asual  ceremonies  preceding  baptism  were :  The  covering  of  the  head  by 
the  catechumens  and  the  uncovering  on  the  day  of  baptism ;  the  former 
to  signify  the  warding  off  every  distraction  and  the  withdrawing  into 
oneself.  With  exorcism  was  connected  the  ceremony  of  breathing  upon 
(John  zx.  22),  the  touching  of  the  ears  with  the  exclamation :  Ephphatha 
(Mark  vii.  34),  marking  the  brow  and  breast  with  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
in  Africa  also  the  giving  of  salt  ace.  to  Mark  ix.  60,  in  Italy  the  handing 
over  of  a  gold  piece  as  a  symbol  of  the  pound  (Luke  xiii.  12  f.)  entrusted 
in  the  grace  of  baptism.  The  conferring  of  a  new  name  signified 
entrance  into  a  new  life.  At  the  renunciation  the  baptized  one  turned 
him  to  the  setting  sun  with  the  words:  'Airoriffaonal  o-oi  Zartwa  xal 
irairj  rj  \aTpelf  irov ;  to  the  rising  sun  with  the  words :  Zwrdcr^o/taf  crot 
XpurT(.  The  dipping  was  thrice  repeated :  in  the  Spanish  church,  in 
the  anti-Arinn  interest,  only  once.  Sprinkling  was  still  confined  to 
Baptismus  Clinicorum  and  was  first  generally  used  in  the  West  in  infant 
baptism  in  the  12th  century,  while  the  East  still  retained  the  custom  of 
immersion. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Sapper  (§  36,  6).— The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  never  the  subject  of  Synodal  discussion,  and  its  conception 
on  the  part  of  the  fathers  was  still  in  a  high  degree  uncertain  and 
vacillating.  All  regarded  the  holy  supper  as  a  supremely  holy,  ineffable 
mystery  (ippucrbv,  tremendurn^,  and  all  were  convinced  that  bread  and 
wine  in  a  supernatural  manner  were  brought  into  relation  to  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  some  conceived  of  this  relation  spiritualisti- 
cally  as  a  dynamic  effect,  others  realistically  as  a  substantial  importation 
to  the  elements,  while  most  vacillated  still  between  these  two  views. 
Almost  all  regarded  the  miracle  thus  wrought  as  /icrajSoXi),  Tramfigu- 
ratio,  using  this  expression,  however,  also  of  the  water  of  baptism  and 
the  anointing  oil.  The  spiritualistic  theory  prevailed  among  the 
Origenists,  most  decidedly  with  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea,  less  decidedly  with 
Athanasius  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  again  very  decidedly  with 
Pseudo-Dionysius.  In  the  West  Augustine  and  his  disciples,  even  in- 
cluding Leo  the  Great,  favour  the  spiritualistic  view.    With  Angusttno 
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the  spiritualistio  Tiew  was  a  consequence  o{  his  doctrine  of  piedestina 
tiou ;  only  to  the  believer,  i.e.  to  the  elect  can  the  heavenly  food  be 
impaited.  Yet  he  often  expresses  himself  very  strongly  in  a  realistic 
manner.  The  realistic  view  was  divided  into  a  dyophysitio  or  con- 
substantial  and  a  monophysitic  or  trausubstantial  theory.  A  decided 
tendency  toward  the  idea  of  transubstantiation  was  shown  by  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  Ambrose.  The  view  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  is  peculiar:  As  by  Christ  during  His  earthly  life  food 
and  drink  by  assimilation  passed  into  the  substance  of  His  body,  so  now 
bread  aud  wine  by  the  almiglity  operation  of  God  by  moans  of  consecra- 
tion is  changed  into  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  aud  by  our  partaking 
of  thorn  are  assimilated  to  our  bodies.  The  opposing  views  were  more 
sharply  distinguished  in  consequence  of  the  Nestorian  controversy,  but 
the  consistent  development  of  dyophysitism  in  the  eucharistio  field  was 
first  carried  out  by  Theodoret  and  Pope  Gelasius  (f  a.d.  496).  The 
former  says :  nSvn  yitp  ivl  r^s  irporipas  oialas ;  and  the  latter :  E$te  non 
detinit  substantia  vel  natura  pants  et  vini.  .  .  .  Hoc  nobis  in  ipso 
Ghristo  Domino  sentiendum  (Christological),  quod  in  ejus  imagine 
(Eucharistical),  projitemur.  The  massive  concrete  popular  faith  had 
long  before  converted  the  jucrajSoXT}  into  an  essential,  substantial  trans- 
formation. Thence  this  view  passed  over  into  the  liturgies.  Gallioan 
and  Syrian  liturgies  of  the  5th  century  express  themselves  unhesitatingly 
in  this  direction.  Also  the  tendency  to  lose  the  creaturely  in  the  divine 
which  still  continued  after  the  victory  of  Dyophysitism  at  Chalcedon, 
told  in  favour  of  the  development  of  the  dogma  and  about  the  end  of 
our  period  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  was  everywhere  prevalent.' 
— Continuation  %  91,  3. 

3.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  (§  36,  6).— Even  in  the  4th  centory  the 
body  of  Christ  presented  by  consecration  in  the  Supper  was  designated 
a  sacrifice,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  a  representation  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  once  offered.  Gradually,  however,  the  theory  prevailed  of  a 
sacramental  memorial  celebration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  that  of 
an  unbloody  but  actual  repetition  of  the  same.  To  this  end  many  other 
elements  than  those  mentioned  in  §  86,  6  co-operated.  Such  were 
especially  the  rhetorical  figures  and  descriptions  of  ecclesiastical  orators, 
who  transferred  the  attributes  of  the  one  sacrifice  to  its  repeated  repre- 
sentations ;  the  re-adoption  of  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  (§  34,  4)  whicu 
demanded  a  corresponding  conception  of  sacrifice;  the  pre-eminent  place 
given  to  the  doctrine  of  sacraments ;  the  tendency  to  place  the  sacrament 
nnder  the  point  of  view  of  a  magically  acting  divine  power,  etc.  The 
sacrificial  idea,  however,  obtained  its  completion  in  its  application  to 

1  Cosin,  "  Scholastic  History  of  Popish  Transabstantiation."  Lend., 
1676. 
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tho  doctrine  ol  Purgatory  by  Gregory  the  Great  (§  61 ,  •').  Die  oblatio7ie$ 
pro  defunctU  which  had  been  in  nse  from  early  timcB  became  now 
masses  for  the  souls  of  individuals ;  their  purpose  was  not  the  enjoy- 
inent  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by  the  living  and  the  securing 
thereby  continued  communion  with  the  departed,  but  only  the  renewing 
und  repeating  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  i.e.  for  tho  moderating  and  shortening  of  purgatorial  suffor- 
iugs.  The  redeeming  power  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  encharist  was  then 
in  an  analogous  manner  applied  to  the  alleviation  of  earthly  calamities, 
sufferings  and  misfortunes,  in  so  far  as  these  were  viewed  as  punish- 
ments for  sin.  For  such  ends,  then,  it  was  enough  that  the  sacrificing 
piiest  should  perform  the  service  (Muscb  solitarice.  Private  Masses). 
The  partaking  of  the  membei-ship  was.  at  last  completely  withdrawn 
from  the  regular  public  services  and  confined  to  special  festival  seasons. 
— Continuation  §  88,  3. 

4.  The  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. — The  sharp  distinction 
between  the  Musa  Catechumenorum  and  the  Missa  Fidelium  (§  36,  2,  3) 
lost  its  significance  after  the  general  introduction  of  infant  baptism,  and 
the  name  Miita,  mass,  was  now  restricted  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  properly  so  called.  In  the  Eastern  and  North  African  churches 
the  communion  of  children  continued  common;  the  Western  church 
forbade  it  in  accordance  with  1  Cor.  zi.  28,  29.  The  Communis  tub  una 
(so.  tpecie),  i.e.  with  bread  only,  was  regarded  as  a  Manichssan  heresy 
(§  29,  3),  Only  in  North  Africa  was  it  exceptionally  allowed  in  children's 
communion,  after  a  little  girl  from  natural  aversion  to  wine  had  vomited 
it  up.  In  the  East,  as  early  as  the  4th  century,  one  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  year  was  regarded  as  sufficient ;  but  Western 
Councils  of  the  6th  century  insisted  upon  its  observance  every  Sunday 
and  threatened  with  excommunication  every  one  who  did  not  communi- 
cate at  least  on  the  three  great  festivals.  The  elements  of  the  supper 
were  still  brought  as  presents  by  the  members  of  the  church.  The  bread 
was  that  in  common  use,  therefore  usually  leavened.  The  East  con- 
tinned  this  practice,  bat  the  West  subsequently,  on  symbolical  grounds, 
introduced  the  use  of  unleavened  bread.  The  colour  of  the  wine  was 
regarded  as  immaterial.  Subsequently  white  wine  was  preferred  as 
being  free  from  the  red  colouring  matter.  The  mixing  of  the  wine  with 
water  was  held  to  be  essential,  and  was  grounded  upon  John  xix.  34 ;  or 
regarded  as  significant  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  Only  the  Armenian 
Monopbysites  used  unmixed  wine.  The  bread  was  broken.  To  the 
sick  was  often  brought  in  the  East  instead  of  the  separate  elements 
bread  dipped  in  wine.  Subsequently  also,  first  in  ohildren's  communion 
and  in  the  Greek  charoh  only,  bread  and  wine  together  were  presented 
in  a  spoon.  The  consecrated  elements  were  called  ei\oylai  after  1  Cor. 
X.  16.     The  (fXoyfot  left  over   (irepuraeiovffai)    were   after  oonmianion 
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divided  among  tha  clergy.  At  a  later  period  only  so  much  was  con- 
Becrated  as  it  was  thought  woald  be  needed  for  ase  at  one  time.  The 
overplus  of  unoonsecrated  oblations  was  blessed  and  distributed  among 
the  non-communicants,  the  catechumens  and  penitents.  The  name 
eiXoyiot  was  now  applied  to  those  elements  that  had  only  been  blessed 
which  were  also  designated  ivrlSupa.  The  old  custom  of  sending  to 
other  churches  or  bishops  consecrated  sacramental  elements  as  a  sign 
of  ecclesiastical  fellowship  was  forbidden  by  the  Council  at  Laodicea  in 
the  4th  century. — Continuation  §  104,  8. 


§  59.  Public  Worship  in  Word  and  Symbol, 

The  text  of  the  sermon  was  generally  taken  from  the 
bible  portion  previously  read.  The  liturgy  attained  a  rich 
development,  but  the  liturgies  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches  were  fundamentally  different  from  one  another. 
Scripture  Psalms,  Songs  of  Praise  with  Doxologies  formed 
the  main  components  of  the  church  service  of  song.  Gnos- 
tics (§  27,  5),  Arians  (§  50,  1),  ApoUinarians  and  Donatists 
found  hymns  of  their  own  composition  very  popular.  The 
church  was  obliged  to  outbid  them  in  this.  The  Council  at 
Laodicea,  however,  in  a.d.  360,  sought  to  have  all  faXiutX 
iStwTiKoi  banished  from  the  church,  probably  in  order  to 
prevent  heretical  poems  being  smuggled  in.  The  Western 
church  did  not  discuss  the  subject ;  and  Chrysostom  at  least 
adorned  the  nightly  processions  which  the  rivalry  of  the 
Arians  in  Constantinople  obliged  him  to  make,  with  the 
solemn  singing  of  hymns, 

1.  The  Holy  Scriptures  (§  36,  7, 8). — The  doubts  about  the  genninenesi 
of  particular  New  Testament  writings  which  had  existed  in  the  days  of 
Eusebius,  had  now  greatly  lessened.  Fourteen  years  after  Ensebius, 
Athanasius  in  his  39th  Festal  Letter  of  a.d.  367  gave  a  list  of  canonical 
scriptures  in  which  the  Eusebian  antilegomena  of  the  first  class  (§  36, 8) 
were  without  more  ado  enumerated  among  the  Koroviihuaia.  From  these 
be  distinguished  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticns,  Esther,  Judith, 
and  Tcbit,  as  well  as  the  AcSaxi)  Ka\ovfii»i]  tup  'AroariXur  and  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas  as  i,paytva<rKonei>a,  i.e.  as  books  which  from  their 
excellent  moral  contents  had  been  used  by  the  fathers  in  teaching  the 
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olecliiimena  and  which  ehould  be  recommended  as  affording  godly 
reading.  The  Council  at  Laodioea  gave  a  Canon  in  which  we  miss  only 
tbe  Apocalypse  of  John,  objected  to  probably  on  account  of  the  unfaYour- 
able  view  of  chiliasm  entertained  by  the  church  at  that  time  (§  33,  9) ; 
as  regards  the  Old  Testament  it  expressly  limited  the  public  readings  in 
churches  to  the  22  blis.  of  the  Hebrew  canon.  The  Council  at  Hippo, 
in  A.D.  393,  gave  synodic  sanction  for  the  first  time  in  the  West  to  that 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  wliiuh  has  from  that  time  been  accepted. 
— Tlie  question  as  to  tlie  value  of  the  books  added  to  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  LXX.  remained  undecided  down  to  tbe  time  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Greek  church  kept  to  the  Atlianasian  distinction  of  these  as  iva- 
yivuHrKo/itva  from  the  KOKovi^oiiii/oi,  uutil  the  confession  of  Dositheus  iu 
A.i>.  1629  (§  152, 3)  in  its  anti-Calvinistic  zeal  maintained  that  even  those 
books  should  be  acknowledged  as  yvitaia  t^s  ypa(j>^s  lil/yr).  In  the  North 
African  church  TertulUan  and  Cyprian  had  characterized  them  without 
distinction  as  holy  scripture.  Augustine  followed  them,  though  not 
altogether  without  hesitation :  Maccab.  scripturam  non  habent  Judeei .  .  . 
sed  recepta  est  ab  ecclesia  non  inutiliter,  si  sobrie  legatur  vel  audiatui ; 
and  the  Synods  at  Hippo  in  a.d.  393  and  at  Carthage  in  a.d.  397  and 
A.D.  419  put  them  without  question  into  then:  list  of  canonical  books, 
adding  this,  however,  that  they  would  ask  the  opinion  of  the  trans- 
marine churches  on  the  matter.  Meanwhile  too  in  Rome  this  view 
had  prevailed  and  Innocent  I.  in  a.d.  405  expressly  homologated  the 
African  list.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  Rufinns  on  the  other  hand  up- 
held the  view  of  Athanasius,  and  Jerome  in  his  Prologus  galeatus  after 
enumerating  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  went  so  far  as  to  say : 
Quidqnid  extra  hos  est,  inter  Apocrypha  ponendum,  and  elsewhere  calls  the 
addition  to  Daniel  merely  nisnia.  In  the  Frcefatio  in  libroa  Halom.,  he 
expresses  himself  more  favourably  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Eccle- 
siasticus,  Judith,  Tobit  and  Maccabees :  legit  quidem  ecclesia,  sed  inter 
canunicas  scripturas  non  reeipit  .  .  .  legat  ad  adifieationem  plebis  sed  non 
ad  auctoritatem  dogmatum  confirmandam.  This  view  prevailed  throughout 
tha  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  among  the  most  prominent  churches  down 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (§  136,  4) ;  whereas  the  Triden- 
tine  fathers  owing  to  the  rejection  of  the  books  referred  to  by  the  Pro- 
testants (§  160,  8),  and  their  actual  or  supposed  usefulness  in  supporting 
an ti- Protestant  dogmas,  e.g.  the  mcritoriousness  of  good  works,  Tob.  iv. 
11,  12 ;  intercession  of  saints,  2  Maco.  xv.  12-14  j  veneration  of  relics, 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  14 ;  xlix.  12 ;  masses  for  souls  and  prayers  for  the  dead, 
2  Maco.  xii.  43-46,  felt  themselves  constrained  to  pronounce  them  canon- 
ical.— The  inconvenient  Scriptio  continua  in  the  biblical  Codices  led  first 
of  all  the  Alexandrian  deacon  Euthalius,  about  a.d.  460,  by  stichometrio 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  every  line  {aHxos)  embraced  as 
much  as  with  regard  to  the  sense  could  be  read  without  a  pause.    Ha 
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also  undertook  a  division  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles  and  the  Acts  into 
chapters  (/cc^dXoio).  An  Alexandrian  church  teacher,  Ammonius,  even 
earlier  than  this,  in  a."rnnging  for  a  harmony  of  the  gospels  had  divided 
the  gospels  in  1,105  chapters  and  added  to  the  355  chapters  of  Matthew's 
gospel  the  number  of  the  chapter  of  parallel  passages  in  the  otlier  gospels. 
Kusebius  of  Cajsarea  completed  the  work  by  his  "  Evang.  Canon,"  for  he 
represents  in  ten  tables  which  chapters  are  found  in  aU  the  four,  in  three, 
in  two  or  in  one  of  the  gospels.' — Jerome  made  emendations  upon  the 
corrupt  text  of  the  Itala  by  order  of  Damasus,  bishop  of  Borne,  and  then 
made  from  the  Hebrew  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  of  his  own, 
which,  joined  to  the  revised  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  after 
much  opposition  gradually  secured  supremacy  throughout  all  the  West 
under  the  name  of  the  Vulgata.  The  Monopbysite  Syrians  got  from 
Polycarp  in  A.D.  503  at  the  request  of  bishop  Xenajas  or  Philoxenus  ol 
Mabug,  a  new  slavishly  literal  translation  of  the  New  Testameut.  This 
eo-called  Philoxenian  translation  was,  in  a.d.  616,  corrected  by  Thomas 
of  Charcal,  provided  after  the  manner  of  the  Hexapla  of  Origen  with 
notes — the  Harclensian  translation — and  in  a.d.  617  enlarged  by  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  executed  by  bishop  Paulas  of  Telia  in 
Mesopotamia  according  to  the  Uexapla  text  of  the  LXX. — Diligent 
Scriptare  Reading  was  recommended  by  all  the  fathers,  with  special  fer- 
vour by  Chrysostom,  to  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy.  Yet  the  idea 
gained  ground  that  the  study  of  Scripture  was  the  business  of  monks 
and  clerics.  The  second  Tmllan  Council,  in  a.d.  692,  forbade  nndet 
severe  penalties  that  scripture  should  be  understood  and  expounded 
otherwise  than  had  been  done  by  the  old  fathers. 

S.  The  Creeds  of  the  Chnrch. — I.  The  Hicseno-Constantinopolitan  Creed. 
— The  Niccne  Creed  (§  50,  1,  7)  did  not  in  the  East  succeed  in  dislodging 
the  various  forms  of  the  Baptismal  formula  (§  35,  2) ;  indeed,  owing 
to  the  statement  of  this  third  article  restricting  itself  to  a  mere  xal  eli 
ri  TTveS/ia  iyior  it  was  little  fitted  to  become  a  universal  symbol.  But 
what  the  Niccenum  in  spite  of  its  unexampled  pretensions  never  won, 
the  so-called  Nicceno-Constautinopolitanum  of  a.d.  451,  not  being 
chargeable  with  the  deficiency  referred  to,  actually  achieved.  The  idea 
prevailing  until  quite  recently  that  this  Symbol  originated  at  the  so- 
called  second  oecumenical  CouncU  at  Constantinople  in  a.d.  381  as  an 
enlargement  of  the  Nicene  confession,  has  now  been  shown  to  be  quite 
erroneous.  After  the  Bomish  theologian  Vincenzi  laboured  to  prove 
that  this  was  a  production  forged  by  the  Greeks  in  the  interests  of  theii 
"  heretical "  doctrine  of  the  procedure  of  the  Holy  Sjjirit  from  the 
Father  only  (§   50,  7),  Harnack  on  the   basis   of  the  researches  ol 

•  BeuBS,"  History  of  the  N.T.  Scriptures."  Edin.,  1884.  §377.  Keil, 
"  Introduction  to  the  O.T."    Edin.,  1870.    Vol.  ii.  pp.  201-203. 
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Caspar!  and  Hoit  reached  the  following  results :  The  so-called  Nioieno- 
Constantinopolitan  Greed  is  identical  with  the  creed  recommended  b; 
Epiphanius  in  his  Anchoratiu,  aboat  a.d.  373,  as  genninely  apostolio- 
Nicene ;  the  creed  of  the  Anohoratns  is  that  which  forms  the  subject  of 
Cyril's  Catechetical  Lectures  (§  47,  10),  probably  at  a  later  date  revised, 
enriched  by  the  introduction  of  the  most  important  phrases  from  the 
Nicsnum  and  an  additional  section  on  the  Holy  Spirit  (oomp.  §  50,  6,  7), 
and  issued  in  his  own  name  by  Oyril  whUe  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (a.d. 
351-38G)  as  a  Baptismal  formula  for  the  church  of  Jerusalem ;  this  new 
recension  of  the  Jerusalem  Symbol  was  probably  laid  before  the  Council 
at  Constantinople  in  A.i>.  381  by  Cyril  as  a  proof  of  his  own  orthodoxy 
that  had  always  been  somewhat  questionable  and  as  such  passed  over 
into  the  Acts  which  are  now  lost ;  thus  at  least  is  it  most  simply  ex- 
plained how  even  in  a.d.  451  it  could  be  quoted  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  alongside  of  the  Nicene  as  the  Constantinopolitan ; 
in  proportion  then  as  the  Council  of  Constantinople  of  a.d.  381  came  to 
be  regarded  as  an  cecumenioal  Council  (§  50,  4),  this  creed,  erroneously 
ascribed  to  that  Council,  had  accorded  to  it  the  rank  of  an  oecumenical 
Symbol. — II.  The  Apostles'  Creed. — The  Itoman  church  and  with  it  the 
whole  'West,  standing  upon  the  supposed  Apostolic  origin  of  their  symbol, 
did  not  sn&er  it  to  be  dislodged  by  the  Nicaenum  nor  to  be  assimilated 
by  any  importations  from  it.  Nevertheless  during  the  period  when  the 
Boman  chair  was  dominated  by  the  Byzantine  court  theology  (§  52,  3) 
the  so-called  Nicano-Conatantinopolitanum  succeeded  in  displacing  the 
old  Western  creed,  aided  by  the  opposition  to  the  Arianism  that  was 
being  driven  forward  by  the  Visigoths  and  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  and  Spain 
($  76,  2,  7),  which  demanded  a  more  decidedly  anti-Arian  formula. 
After  this  danger  had  been  long  overcome,  the  desire  was  expressed  in 
the  9th  century  for  a  shorter  creed  that  might  serve  as  a  baptismal 
formula  and  as  the  basis  of  catechetical  teaching.  They  fell  back, 
however,  not  upon  the  old  Boman  creed,  but  upon  a  more  modern 
Gallic  expansion  of  it,  which  forms  what  is  called  by  ns  now  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  Owing  to  the  reverence  shown  to  the  Boman  church 
this  creed  soon  found  its  way  throughout  all  the  West,  and  arrogated  to 
itself  here  the  name  of  an  oecumenical  Symbol,  although  it  has  never 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Greek  church.  The  legend  of  its  apostolio 
origin  was  carried  out  still  further  by  the  assertion  that  each  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  composed  one  article  as  his  contribution  to  the  formula 
((Tv/tjSoX^).  Lanrentins  Valla  and  Erasmus  were  the  first  to  dispute  its 
apostolio  origin. — HI.  The  Athanasian  Creed. — The  so-called  Athana- 
sian  Symbol,  which  from  its  opening  words  is  also  known  as  Symb. 
"  Quieunque,"  sprang  up  in  the  end  of  the  5th  century  out  of  the 
opposition  of  Western  Catholicism  to  German  Arianism,  so  that  it  is 
doubtfnl  whether  it  had  its  origin  in  Gaol,  Spain  or  North  Africa.    In 
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Bhort,  sharply  accentuated  propositions  it  sets  forth  first  of  all  the 
Nicene-Constant.  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  its  fuller  form  as  developed 
by  Augustine  (§  50,  7),  then  in  the  second  part  the  dogmatic  results 
of  the  Nestorian  and  Entychian  controversies  (§  52,  3,  4),  and  in  the 
severest  terms  makes  eternal  salvation  dependent  on  the  acceptance  of 
all  these  beUefs.  The  earliest  certain  trace  of  its  existence  is  found  in 
Gaesarins  of  Aries  (a.d.  503-543)  who  quotes  some  sentences  borrowed 
from  it  as  of  acknowledged  authority.  The  idea  that  Athanasius  wa.'; 
its  author  arose  in  the  8th  century  and  was  soon  accepted  throughout 
the  West  as  an  undoubted  truth.  It  was  first  taken  notice  of  by  the 
Greek  church  in  the  11th  century,  and  on  account  of  the  filioque  (§  67, 
1)  was  pronounced  heretical.' 

3.  Bible  Seading  in  Church  and  Freaching. — The  Beading  of  non- 
canonical  books  in  church,  which  had  previously  been  customary  (§  36, 
3),  was  now  forbidden.  The  Lectio  contimia,  i.e.  the  reading  of  entire 
biblical  books  was  the  common  practice  down  to  the  5th  centnry.  In  the 
Latin  church  at  each  service  there  were  usually  two  readings,  one  from 
the  Gospels,  the  other  from  the  Epistles  or  the  Prophets.  The  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (%  43,  4)  have  three,  the  Prophets,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  ; 
so  too  the  Gallican  and  Spanish  churches ;  while  the  Syrian  had  four, 
the  additional  one  being  from  Acts.  As  the  idea  of  the  Christian  Year 
was  carried  out,  however,  the  Lectio  continua  gave  place  to  the  Lectio 
propria,  i.e.  a  selection  of  passages  which  correspond  to  the  character 
of  the  particular  festival.  In  the  West  this  selection  was  fixed  by  the 
Lectionaries  among  which  the  so-called  Liber  comitii,  which  tradition 
assigned  to  Jerome,  in  various  forms  and  modifications,  found  accept- 
ance generally  throughout  the  West.  In  the  East  where  the  Lectio 
continua  continued  much  more  prevalent,  lectionaries  came  into  use 
first  in  the  8th  century.  The  lesson  was  read  by  a  reader  from  a 
reading  desk ;  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  however,  the  gospel  was  often 
read  by  the  deacon.  For  the  same  purpose,  too,  lights  were  often 
kindled  during  this  reading. — The  Sermon  was  generally  by  the  bishop, 
who  might,  however,  transfer  the  duty  to  a  presbyter  or  deacon.   Monks 

'  Swainson,  "The  Nioene  and  Apostles'  Greeds."  Camb.,  1876. 
Westcott,  "  The  Historic  Faith."  Lond.,  1883,  note  iii.,  the  Greeds. 
Harvey,  "Hist,  and  Theology  of  the  three  Greeds."  Camb.,  1854. 
Hort,  Two  Dissertations:  H.  "The  Gonstantinopolitan  Creed  and  the 
Eastern  Creeds  of  4th  cent."  Camb.,  1876.  Schaff,  "  Creeds  of  Chris- 
tendom." Edin.,  1877,  vol.  i.  Lumby,  "History  of  the  Greeds." 
Camb.,  1873.  Waterland,  "  Grit.  Hist,  of  Athanaaian  Creed."  Camb., 
1724.  Heurtley,  "The  Athanasian  Creed."  Oxf.,  1872.  Ommaney, 
"  Ath.  Creed :  an  Exam,  of  Beoent  Theories  respecting  its  Date  and 
Origin."    Lond.,  1875. 
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wore  forbidden  to  preach  in  the  chuToh.  They  were  not  hindered  from 
doing  BO  in  the  streets  and  markets,  from  roofs,  pillars  and  trees.  The 
bishop  preached  from  his  episcopal  throne,  but  often,  in  order  to  be 
better  heard,  stood  at  the  railing  of  the  choir  {CaTieelli).  Angastine 
and  Ghrysostom  often  preached  from  the  reading  desk.  In  the  East 
preaching  came  very  mnch  to  the  front,  lasted  often  for  an  hour,  and 
aimed  at  theatrical  effects.  Very  distracting  was  the  practice,  specially 
common  in  Greece  of  giving  load  applause  with  waving  of  handkerchiefs 
and  clapping  of  hands  {Kpdros,  Acclainatio).  In  the  West  the  sermon 
consisted  generally  of  short  simple  addresses  (Sermnnes).  Extempore 
discourses  (S/uXiat  axcSi'wOc'iaat)  were  greatly  appreciated,  more  so  than 
those  repeated  from  memory ;  reading  was  quite  an  exceptional  occur- 
rence. Kven  the  emperors  after  Oonstantine's  example  gave  sometimes 
sermonio  lectures  in  extra-ecclesiastical  assemblies.  Among  the  Syrians 
sermons  in  verse  and  strophically  arranged,  with  equal  number  of 
syllables  in  the  lines  but  unrhymed,  were  very  popular. 

4.  Hynmology.'— Ephraem  the  Syrian  (f  a.d.  378)  introduced  melodious 
orthodox  hymns  in  place  of  the  heterodox  hymns  of  the  Syrian 
Gnostics  Bardesanes  and  Harmonius  (§  27,  5).  On  the  later  Syrian 
hymn  writers,  see  §  48,  7.  The  introduction  of  their  hymns  into 
the  pnblic  service  caused  no  trouble.  For  the  Greeks  orthodox  hymns 
were  composed  by  Gregory  Naziauzen  and  Synesius  of  Ptolemais.  The 
want  of  popularity  and  the  ban  of  the  Laodicean  Council  hindered 
their  introduction  into  the  services  of  the  church ;  but  this  ban  was 
removed  as  early  as  the  5th  century.  Under  the  name  of  Troparies, 
from  rpiiros=art  of  music,  shorter,  and  soon  also  longer,  poems  of 
their  own  composition  were  introduced  alongside  of  the  church  ser- 
vice of  Psalms  (§  71,  2).  But  unquestionably  the  palm  for  church 
hymn  composition  belongs  to  the  Latin  church.  With  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
(t  A.D.  368)  begins  a  series  of  poets  (Ambrose,  Damasus,  Augustine,  Sedu- 
liuB,  Eunodius,  Prudentius,  Fortunatus,  Gregory  the  Great)  who  be- 
queathed to  their  church  a  precious  legacy  of  spiritual  songs  of  great 
beauty,  spirituality,  depth,  power,  grandeur  and  simplicity. 

6.  I'salmody  and  Hymn  Music.^ — From  the  time  when  clerical  cantores 
(§  34,  3)  were  appointed  the  symphonic  singing  of  psalms  by  the  congre- 
gation seems  to  have  been  on  the  wane.  The  Council  of  Laodicea  forbade 
it  altogether,  without,  however,  being  able  quite  to  accomplish  that. 
Autiphonal  or  responsive  singing  was  much  enjoyed.     Hypophonio  siug- 


•  Neale,  "  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church."  Lond.,  1863.  "  MediiBval 
Hymns  and  Sequences."  Lond.,  1863.  Gieseler,  "  Eeclesiaatioal  History." 
Vol.  iii.  p.  358. 

'  Hawkins,  "  History  of  Music."    Lond.,  1853, 
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ing  of  the  congregation  in  the  responses  with  which  the  people  answered 
the  clerical  intonings,  readings  and  prayers,  and  in  the  beating  of  time 
with  which  they  answered  the  clerical  singing  of  psalma,  was  long  per- 
sisted in  in  spite  of  clerical  exclnsiveness.  The  singing  of  prayers,  read- 
ings and  consecrations  was  first  introduced  in  the  6th  century.  At  first 
church  music  was  simple,  artless,  recitative.  But  the  rivalry  of  heretics 
forced  the  orthodox  church  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  art.  Chrysostom  had  to  declaim  against  the  secularisation  of  Church 
music.  More  lasting  was  the  opposition  of  the  church  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  instrumental  accompaniments.  Even  part  singing  was  at  this 
time  excluded  from  the  church.  In  the  West  psalmody  took  a  high  flight 
with  a  true  ecclesiastical  character.  Even  in  a.d.  330,  bishop  Sylvester 
erected  a  school  at  Some  for  training  singers  for  the  churches.  Ambrose 
of  Milan  was  the  author  of  a  new  kind  of  church  music  full  of  melodious 
flow,  with  rhythmical  accent  and  rich  modulation,  nobly  popular  and 
grandly  simple  (Cantus  Ambrosiamts).  Augustine  speaks  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  powerful  impression  made  on  him  by  this  lively  style  of 
singing,  but  expresses  also  the  fear  that  the  senses  might  be  spellbound 
by  the  pleasant  sound  of  the  tune,  and  thus  the  effect  of  the  words  on  the 
mind  be  weakened.  And  in  fact  the  Ambrosian  chant  was  in  danger 
during  the  6th  century  through  increasing  secularisation  of  losing  its 
ecclesiastical  character.  Then  appeared  Gregory  the  Great  as  reformer 
and  founder  of  a  new  style  of  music  {Gantiis  Roviimus,fcrinus,  choralix)loi 
which  at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  he  might  fix  it  in  a  tune  book 
{Antiphonarium),  he  invented  a  special  notation,  the  so-called  Neumte, 
either  from  TveSfia  as  characterizing  the  music,  or  from  veD/ta  as  charac- 
terizing the  musical  notes,  a  wonderful  mixture  of  points,  strokes  and 
hooks.  The  Gregorian  music  is  in  unison,  slow,  measured  and  uni- 
form without  rhythm  and  beat,  so  that  it  approaches  again  the  old  reci- 
tative mode  of  psalm  singing,  while  still  at  the  same  time  its  elaboration 
of  the  art  with  much  richer  modulation  marks  an  important  step  in 
advance.  The  Ambrosian  briskness,  freshness  and  popular  style  were 
indeed  lost,  but  aU  the  more  certainly  the  earnestness,  dignity  and  solem- 
nity of  Church  mngio  were  preserved.  Bat  it  was  a  very  great  defect 
that  the  Gregorian  music  was  assigned  exclusively  to  well  equipped  choirs 
of  clerical  singers,  hence  Gantus  choralu,  for  the  training  of  which 
Gregory  founded  a  school  of  music  in  Bome.  The  congregation  was  thus 
deprived  of  that  lively  participation  in  the  public  service  which  up  to 
that  time  it  had  enjoyed. 

6.  The  Liturgy. — The  numerous  htnrgies  that  had  sprung  up  since  the 
4th  century  were  reared  on  the  basis  of  one  common  type  which  we  find 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (§  43, 4).  The  most  impor- 
tant orthodox  liturgies  are  :  the  Jerusalem  liturgy  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  Apostle  James,  the  Alexandrian  which  claims  as  its  author  Mark, 
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disciple  of  the  Apostlea  (§  16,  4),  the  Byzantine  which  profeaees  to  have 
been  composed  by  Basil  and  abbreviated  by  Chrysostom,  which  ultimately 
dislodged  all  others  from  the  orthodox  church  of  the  East.  Among  Wes- 
tern liturgies  the  following  are  distinguished  for  antiquity,  reputation 
and  significance :  the  Oallican  Masses  of  the  5th  century,  the  Milan 
liturgy,  professedly  by  Barnabiia,  probably  by  Ambrose,  and  the  Roman 
or  that  of  St.  Peter,  to  the  successive  revisions  of  which  are  attached  the 
names  of  the  great  popes  Leo  the  Great,  f  a.d.  461,  Gelasius  I.,  f  a.d. 
496,  and  Gregory  the  Great,  t  a.d.  601.  It  gradually  obtained  universal 
ascendancy  in  the  West.  Its  components  are :  The  eacramentarium, 
prayers  for  the  service  of  the  Mass,  the  antiphonarium,  the  leclionarium, 
and  the  Ordo  Itomanua,  guide  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Mass.  The 
uniting  of  these  several  writings  to  the  Missale  Romanum  belongs  to  a 
later  period. — The  Greek  Iiitnrgj  in  the  combining  of  the  vesper,  matins 
and  principal  service  of  worship  represents  a  threefold  religious  drama 
in  which  the  whole  course  of  the  sacred  history  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  is  brought  to  view.  In  the  lighting 
and  extinguishing  of  candles,  in  opening  and  closing  of  doors,  in  the 
figured  cloth  covering  the  altar  space,  (§  60,  1),  in  burning  of  incense 
and  presentations,  in  the  successive  putting  on  of  various  liturgical  vest- 
ments, in  the  processions  and  genuflections  of  the  inferior  clergy,  in 
the  handling  of  the  sacramental  elements,  etc.,  the  chief  points  of  the 
gospel  history  are  symbolically  set  forth.  The  word  accompanying  the 
ceremonies  (intonations,  responses,  prayers,  readings,  singing)  has  a 
subordinate  significance  and  forms  only  a  running  commentary  on  the 
drama. — The  Latin  Church  changed  the  dramatic  character  of  the  liturgy 
into  a  dogmatic  one.  It  is  no  longer  the  objective  history  of  salvation 
which  is  liLTe  rupresented,  but  the  subjective  appropriation  of  salvation. 
The  sinner  in  need  of  redemption  comes  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  seeks  and 
finds  quickening  and  instruction,  forgiveness  and  grace.  The  real  pillar 
of  the  whole  service  is  therefore  the  word,  and  to  the  symbol  is  assigned 
only  the  subordinate  part  of  accompanying  the  word  with  a  pictorial 
representation.  The  components  of  the  liturgy  are  partly  such  as  in- 
variably are  repeated  in  every  Mass,  partly  such  as  change  with  the 
calendar  and  the  requirements  of  particular  festivals.  Among  the  lormer 
the  canon  of  the  Mass  forms  the  real  centre  of  the  whole  Mass.  It  em- 
braces the  encharistio  forms  of  consecration  with  the  prayer  offered  up  in 
connection  with  the  offering  of  it  up. — Among  the  Uturgioal  writings  are 
specially  to  be  named  the  Dlptychs  (Sis  iirriir<ru,  to  fold  twice),  writing 
tablets  which  were  covered  on  the  inside  with  wax.  They  were  the  offi- 
cial lists  of  persons  of  the  ancient  church,  and  were  of  importance  for 
the  liturgy  inasmuch  as  the  names  written  upon  them  were  the  subject 
of  special  liturgical  intercession.  We  have  to  distinguish,  SlTrTv^a  ixi- 
aKiiriop,  in  which  are  written  the  names  of  the  foreign  bishops  with  whom 
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chnioli  feUowBhip  is  maintainea,  and  SIvtuxi  fiSi^"'  of  1'^**  °'  *^*"  "'^ 
chuTcli  membera  as  the  oflerers,  and  iivTVXfl  I'eitpffli'-'  _ 

7.  Idtnrgical  Vestments.— A.  special  clerical  costume  which  made  the 
clergy  recognisable  even  in  civil  life  arose  from  their  scorning  to  Bubmit 
to  the  vehims  of  fashion.    The  transition  from  this  to  a  compulsory  litnx- 
gioal  style  of  dress  was  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dergy  in 
discharging  their  official  functions  wore  not  their  every-day  attire,  bnt  a 
better  suit  reserved  for  the  purpose.    II  in  this  way  the  idea  of  sacred 
vestments  -was  arrived  at  it  was  an  easy  step  to  associate  them  with  the 
of&cial  costume  of  the  Old  Testament  priesthood,  attnbnting  to  them,  as 
to  the  dress  of  the  Jewish  priestB,~a  symboUco-mystical  significance,  to  be 
diversified  according  to  their  patterns  as  well  as  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  worship  and  their  hierarchical  rank.    In  the  West  the  proper  dress 
for  Mass  was  and  oontiuned  the  so-called  Alba,  among  the  Greeks  irrot- 
xiptof  or  (TTixipior,  a  white  linen  shirt  reaching  down  to  the  feet  after  the 
pattern  of  the  old  Boman  Tunica  and  corresponding  to  the  long  coat  of 
the  Old  Testament  priest,  with  a  girdle  {Cingidum).    The  shorter  Casula 
or  Pineta,  among  the  Greeks  4>e\iiiiu>v,  over  the  Alba  took  the  place  of 
the  Toga.    It  was  originally  without  sleeves,  simply  a  coloured  garment 
of  costly  material  furnished  with  an  opening  for  the  head,  but  in  later 
times  made  more  convenient  by  being  slit  half  way  down  on  both  sides. 
The  Orarium,  ipipiov,  afterwards  called  Stola,  is  a  long  wide  strip  of 
costly  cloth  which  the  deacon  threw  over  his  left  shoulder  and  on  his 
right  thigh,  but  the  priest  and  the  bishop  wore  it  over  both  shoulders 
and  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in  the  form  of  the  cross  over  the  breast. 
Over  these  priestly  vestments  the  bishop  wore  as  representing  the  high 
priest's  ephod  the  so-called  Dalmatica,  among  the  Greeks  riKKOS,  a  costly 
sleeved  robe ;  and  the  archbishop  also  the  Pallium,  li/io^iSptov.    This  last 
was  originally  a  complete  robe,  but  in  order  not  to  conceal  the  episcopal 
and  priestly  ornaments  it  was  reduced  to  a  small  white  woollen  cape  with 
two  strips  hanging  down  on  the  breast  and  the  back.   To  episcopal  orna- 
ments of  the  Greeks  besidss  belonged  the  inyoydnor,  a  square-shaped 
piece  of  cloth,  hanging  down  from  the  aaxKot  on  the  left  side,  ornamented 
nitb  a  picture  of  Christ  sewed  on  stiff  pasteboard ;  and  to  correspond  to 
(he  high  priest's  Urim  and  Thammim,  the  irav6,yi<a>,  a  painting  in  enamel 
of  a  saint,  hang  to  the  breast  by  s  golden  chain.     Among  the  Latins  the 
place  of  the  latter  is  taken  by  the  golden  cross  for  the  breast  or  Pectoraie, 
As  covering  of  the  head  the  priest  had  the  Barretta  (birretum),  the  bishop 
the  mitre,  mitra  (§  84,  1).     The  ring  and  staff  (marriage  ring  and  shep- 
herd's staff)  were  in  very  early  times  made  the  insignia  of  the  episcopal 

■  Hammond,  "  Ancient  Liturgies."  Ozf.,  1878.  NealeandLittledale 
"  Translations  of  Primitive  Liturgies."  Lond.,  1869.  Neale,  "  Essayr 
on  Liti-rgiology."     Lond.,  1867. 
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office.    The  settling  of  the  various  liturgical  colours  for  the  successive 
festivals  of  the  Christian  year  was  first  made  during  the  12th  century.' 

8.  Symbolical  Acts  in  Worship, — Tiie  fraternal  kiss  was  a  general  custom 
throughout  the  whole  period.  On  entering,  the  church  door  or  threshold 
was  kissed  ;  during  the  liturgical  service  the  priest  kissed  the  altar,  the 
reader  the  Gospel.  Even  relics  and  images  were  kissed.  When  one 
confessed  sin  he  beat  npon  his  breast.  The  sign  of  the  cross  was  made 
during  every  ecclesiastical  actiou  and  even  in  private  life  was  frequently 
used.  The  custom  of  washing  the  hands  on  entering  God's  house  and 
lighting  candles  in  it,  was  very  ancient.  No  quite  certain  trace  of 
sprinkling  with  holy  water  is  found  before  the  9th  century.  The  burning 
of  iucenso  {thimjicari}  is  first  found  late  in  the  4th  century.  In  earlier 
times  it  was  supposed  to  draw  on  and  feed  the  demons ;  afterwards  it  was 
regarded  as  the  surest  means  of  driving  them  away.  The  consecration 
of  churches  and  the  annual  commemoration  thereof  are  referred  to  even 
by  EusebiuB  {iyKtuvlam  iopral).  Even  so  early  as  the  times  of  Ambrose 
the  possession  of  relics  was  regarded  as  an  iudispensable  condition  to 
such  services. 

9.  Processions  are  of  early  date  and  had  their  prototypes  in  the  heathen 
worship  in  the  solemn  marches  at  the  high  festivals  of  Dionysoa,  Athene, 
etc.,  etc.  First  at  burials  and  weddings,  they  were  practised  since  the  4th 
century  at  the  reception  of  bishops  or  relics,  at  thanksgivings  for  vic- 
tories, especially  at  seasons  of  public  distress  and  calamity  {Rogationes, 
SiipplicatioTies).  Bishop  Mamertus  of  Vienna  about  a.d.  450  and  Gregory 
the  Great  developed  them  into  regularly  recurring  institutions  whose 
celebration  was  rendered  more  solemn  by  carrying  the  gospels  in  front, 
costly  crosses  and  banners,  blazing  torches  and  wax  candles,  relics,  images 
of  Maiy  and  the  saints,  by  psalm  and  hymn  singing.  The  prayers  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose  with  invocation  of  saints,  and  angels  and  the 
popular  refrain,  Oro  pro  noMi  I  were  called  Litanies. 


'  Marriott,  "  Vestiarium  Christiannm :  Origin  and  gradiul  deTelop- 
B«nt  of  Dtess  of  Holy  Ministry  of  Ohnroh."    Lond.,  181)8. 
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§  60.  Places  of  Public  Worship,  Buildings  and 
Works  of  Art.i 

Churcli  architecture  made  rapid  advance  as  a  Bcience  in 
the  times  of  Constantine  the  Great.  The  earliest  architec- 
tural style  thus  developed  is  found  in  the  Christian  Basilicas. 
Whether  this  was  a  purely  original  kind  of  building  called 
forth  by  the  requirements  of  congregational  worship,  oi 
whether  and  how  far  it  was  based  upon  previously  existing 
styles,  is  still  a  subject  of  discussion.  In  later,  and  espe- 
cially oriental,  church  buildings  the  flat  roof  of  the  basilica 
was  often  changed  into  a  cupola.  Of  the  plastic  arts  paint- 
ing was  the  next  to  be  represented. 

1.  The  Basilica. — The  original  form  of  the  Christian  basilica  was  that 
of  an  oblong  four-sided  building  running  from  west  to  east.  It  was 
divided  lengthwise  by  rows  of  pillars,  into  three  parts  or  aisles,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  the  middle  aisle  at  least  double  the  breadth  of  each  of 
the  other  two.  The  middle  aisle  led  up  to  a  semicircular  recess  {Kiyxti 
d^(s,  Concha,  Ahsida),  curved  out  of  the  eastern  side  wall,  which  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  middle  aisle  proper  by  a  railing  {KiyXlSts,  Cancelli)  and  a 
curtain  {KaTaT^rar/ia,  Velum),  and,  because  raised  a  few  steps,  was  called 
^ij/m  (from  palvu).  From  the  6th  century  the  pillars  running  down  the 
length  of  the  house  were  not  carried  on  to  the  eastern  gable,  and  thus  a 
cross  passage  or  transept  was  formed,  which  was  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  Bcma  and  added  to  it.  This  transept  now  in  connection  with  the 
middle  aisle  and  the  recess  imprints  upon  the  ground  plan  of  the  church 
the  significant  form  of  the  cross.  At  the  entrance  at  the  western  end 
there  was  a  porch  which  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  the  hoQse.  Thus 
then  the  whole  fell  into  three  divisions.  The  Bema  was  reserved  for  the 
clergy.  The  elevated  seat  of  the  bishop  {$p6vos,  Gathedra)  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  round  wall  forming  the  recess,  lower  seats  for  the  presby- 
ters on  both  sides  (aivOpovoi),  the  altar  in  the  centre  or  in  front  of  the 
recess.  As  a  place  reserved  for  the  altar  and  the  clergy  the  p^iia  had 
also  the  names  dytw,  iStirov,  lepareiov,  Sacrarium,  Sanctuarium,  the  name 

'  Woltmaun  and  Woermann,  "  History  of  Painting."  3  vols.  Iiond., 
1886 ;  vol.  i.,  "  Anc,  Early  Chr.  and  Mediteval  Painting,"  ed.  by  Prof. 
Sidney  Colvin.  "Handbook  of  Painting:  Italian  Schools.  Based  on 
Ettgler's  Handbook,"  by  EastlaUe ;  new  ed.  by  Layard.  2  vols.  Iiond., 
1886. 
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of  Choir  being  first  given  it  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Under  the  Apse  or 
Bema  there  was  usually  a  subterranean  chamber,  Kpv-irr^,  Slemoria,  Con' 
fetsio,  containing  the  bones  of  martyrs.  The  altar  space  in  later  times 
in  the  Eastern  churches  instead  of  being  marked  oS  by  railings  or  cur- 
tains was  separated  by  a  wooden  partition  which  because  adorned  with 
sacred  pictures  painted  often  on  a  golden  ground  and  inlaid  with  most 
precious  stones,  was  called  the  picture  screen  {eUovSaratrts).  It  had 
usually  three  doors  of  which  the  middle  one,  the  largest  of  the  three,  the 
so-called  "  Bojal  "  door,  was  reserved  for  the  bishop  and  for  the  emperor 
when  he  communicated.  The  Nave  or  main  part  of  the  building,  con- 
sisting of  three,  less  frequently  of  five,  aisles  (caoj,  i<oCs,  Navis,  so  called 
partly  from  its  oblong  form,  partly  and  chiefly  on  account  of  the  symbo- 
lical significauce  of  the  ship  as  a  figure  of  the  means  of  salvation,  Gen. 
vii.  23),  was  the  place  where  the  baptized  laity  met,  and  were  arranged 
in  the  different  aisles  according  to  sex,  age  and  rank.  In  the  Eastern 
churches  galleries  (Axepwa)  were  often  introduced  along  the  sides  for  the 
women.  The  Porch  (rrpbraos,  Vestibulum)  which  from  its  great  width  was 
also  called  vipBri^  or  Ferula,  properly  the  hollow  stalk  of  an  umbelliferoua 
plant,  was  the  place  occupied  by  the  catechumens  and  penitents.  In 
front  of  it,  in  earlier  times  unroofed,  afterwards  covered,  was  the  enclo. 
sure  {atOpiov,  nfiXi?,  Atrium,  Area)  where  a  basin  of  water  stood  for  washing 
the  hands.  Here  too  the  penitents  during  the  first  stage  of  their  disci- 
pline, as  well  as  the  energumeni,  had  to  stand.  That  the  Atrium  was 
also  called  Paradisus,  as  Athanasins  tells  us,  is  best  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  here  for  the  warning  of  penitents  there  was  a,  picture  of  Adam 
and  Eve  being  driven  out  of  Paradise.  The  porch  and  the  side  aisles 
just  to  the  height  of  the  pillars,  were  shut  in  with  tesselated  rafters  and 
covered  with  a  one-sided  slanting  roof.  But  middle  aisle  and  transept 
were  heightened  by  side  walls  resting  on  the  pillars  and  rising  high  abovo 
the  side  roofs  and  covered  with  a  two-sided  slanting  roof.  In  order  tliat 
the  pillars  might  be  able  to  bear  this  burden,  they  were  bound  one  to 
another  by  an  arched  binding.  Tlie  walls  of  the  middle  aisle  and  tran- 
septs rising  above  the  side  roofs  were  supplied  with  windows,  which  wero 
usually  wanting  in  the  lower  walls. — Utility  was  the  main  consideration 
in  the  development  of  the  plan  of  the  basilicas,  bnt  nevertheless  at  tho 
same  time  tho  idea  of  symbolical  significance  was  also  in  many  ways  very 
fully  carried  out,  such  as  the  form  of  the  cross  in  the  ground  plan,  and 
the  threefold  division  into  middle  and  side  aisles.  In  the  bow- shaped 
binding  of  the  pillars  the  idea  of  pressing  forward  (Phil,  iii,  13,  Id)  was 
represented,  for  there  the  eye  was  carried  on  from  one  pillar  to  the  other 
and  led  uninterruptedly  forward  to  the  recess  at  the  east  end,  where 
stood  the  altar,  where  the  Sun  of  righteousness  had  risen  (Mai.  iv.  2). 
The  semicircle  of  the  recess  to  which  the  eye  was  carried  forward 
reminded  of  the  horizon  from  which  the  sun  rose  in  his  beauty ;  and  the 
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bold  rising  of  the  walls  of  the  middle  aisle,  which  rested  on  the  arched 
pUlars,  pointed  the  eye  upwards  and  gave  the  Uturgioal  tursum  eorda 
which  the  bishop  called  ont  to  the  congregation  a  corresponding  expres- 
sion in  architectural  form.  This  significance  was  further  intensified  by 
the  light  falling  down  from  above  into  the  sacred  place. 

2.  Secular  Basilicas. —All  spaces  adorned  with  pillared  courts  were 
called  among  the  ancient  Eomans  basilicas.  In  the  private  houses  of 
distinguished  Eomans  the  name  Basilica  domettica  was  given  to  the 
so-oalled  Oecus,  i.e.  the  chamber  reserved  for  solemn  occasions  with  the 
peristyle  in  front,  the  inner  open  court  surrounded  by  covered  pillared 
halls ;  while  public  markets  and  courts  of  justice  were  called  Baailica 
furenses.  The  latter  were  oblong  in  shape;  at  the  end  opposite  the 
entrance  the  dividing  wall  was  broken  through  and  in  the  opening  a 
semicircnlar  recess  was  carved  out  with  an  elevated  platform,  and  in  this 
were  the  tribunal  of  the  prmtor  and  seats  for  the  assessors  and  the  jury. 
In  the  covered  pillared  courts  along  the  two  sides  were  the  wares  ex- 
posed for  sale  and  in  the  usually  uncovered  largo  middle  space  the 
buyers  and  lookers-on  moved  about.  Outside  of  the  enclosing  wall 
before  the  entrance  was  often  a  pillared  porch  standing  by  itself  for  a 
lobby. — From  having  the  same  name  and  many  correspondences  in  con- 
struction the  later  Christian  basilica  was  supposed  to  have  been  copied 
from  the  forensic  basilica.  Zestermann  was  the  first  to  contest  this 
theory  and  in  this  found  hearty  support  especially  on  the  Catholic  side. 
According  to  him  the  Christian  basilica  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  forensic,  but  was  called  forth  quite  independently  of  any  earlier  style 
of  building  by  the  requirements  of  Christian  worship.  Now  certainly  on 
the  one  side  the  similarity  had  been  quite  unduly  over-estimated.  For 
almost  everything  that  gave  its  symbolically  significant  character  to  the 
ecclesiastical  basilica, — the  transept  and  the  form  of  the  cross  brought 
out  by  it,  the  bow-shaped  binding  of  the  pillars,  the  walls  of  the  middle 
aisle  resting  on  the  pillars  rising  sheer  into  the  heights,  as  well  as  the 
entirely  new  arrangement  of  the  whole  house,  are  the  essential  and  in- 
drpendent  product  of  the  Christian  spirit.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
diSerences  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  and  features  which  the  ecclesi- 
astical basilica  had  in  common  with  the  forensic,  which  were  demon- 
stiably  copied  from  the  latter,  have  been  ignored.  On  both  sides,  too, 
the  importance  for  our  question  of  the  hasilic<e  domestica  used  for  wor- 
ship before  regular  churches  were  built,  has  been  overlooked.  Here  the 
peristyle  with  its  pillared  courts  with  the  oecus  attached  supplied  the 
divisions  needed  for  the  different  classes  attending  divine  sei'vice  (clergy, 
congregation,  penitents,  catechumens).  What  was  more  natnral  than 
that  this  form  of  building,  brought  indeed  into  more  perfect  accord  with 
the  Christian  idea  and  congregational  requirements,  should  be  adopted 
in  chnrjh  building  and  with  it  also  the  name  with  a  new  application  to 
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Olirist  the  heavenly  King  7  But  one  and  indeed  a  very  essential  {eatnre 
in  the  later  basilica  style  is  wanting  generally  in  the  oecus  ol  priTate 
houses,  viz.  the  Apse.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  it  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  forensio  basilica  in  consideration  of  its  purpose  there, 
somples  against  such  procedure  being  lessened  as  the  heathen  state 
passed  over  to  Christianity.  Thus  too  it  is  easily  explained  hoT  the 
earliest  basilicas,  like  that  of  Tyre  consecrated  in  a.d.  313,  of  which 
Eusebius'  description  gives  us  full  information,  have  as  yet  no  Apse. 

8.  The  Capola  Style. — We  meet  with  the  first  example  of  the  cupola  style 
among  Christian  buildings  in  the  form  of  Roman  mausoleums  in  chapels 
or  ohurohes  raised  over  martyrs'  graves.  This  stylo,  however,  was  in  many 
ways  unsuitable  for  regular  parish  churches.  The  necessarily  limited 
inner  space  embraced  within  the  circular  or  polygonal  walls  would  not 
admit  of  the  significant  shape  of  the  nave  being  preserved  ;  it  could  not 
be  proportionally  partitioned  among  clergy,  congregation,  catechumens 
and  penitents.  In  an  ideal  poiut  of  view  only  the  centre  of  the  whole  space 
was  suitable  for  the  bema  with  the  altar,  bishop's  throne,  etc.  In  that 
case,  however,  the  half  of  the  congregation  present  would  have  to  stand 
behind  the  ofDciating  clergy  and  so  this  arrangement  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  In  the  later  ecclesiastical  buildings,  therefore,  of  the  cupola  style  the 
ground  plan  of  the  basilica  was  adopted,  with  atrium  and  narthex  at  the 
west  end  and  bema  and  apse  at  the  east  end.  The  old  basilica  style, 
though  capable  of  so  much  artistic  adornment,  passed  now  indeed  more 
and  more  into  desuetude  before  the  overpowering  impression  made  upon 
one  entering  the  building  by  the  cupola  (ffdXos,  Guppula)  like  a  cloud  of 
heaven  overspanning  at  a  giddy  height  the  middle  space,  pierced  by  many 
windows  and  resting  on  four  pillars  bound  by  arches  one  to  another.  Be- 
sides this  main  and  complete  oupola  there  were  often  a  number  of  semi- 
and  secondary  cupolas,  which  gave  to  the  whole  building  from  without 
the  appearance  of  a  rich  well  ordered  organism.  The  greatest  master- 
piece in  this  style,  which  Byzantine  love  of  art  and  beauty  valued  far 
more  than  the  simple  basilica,  is  the  church  of  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
(2<]^(a=AAY°<)>  at  the  completion  of  which  in  a.d.  687  Justinian  I.  cried 
out :  StvlKijKd,  <re  2aXo/u6i'. 

4.  Accessory  and  Special  Bnildings. — Alongside  of  the  main  building 
there  generally  were  additional  buildings  for  special  pnrposes  (l^iSpai), 
surrounded  by  an  enclosing  wall.  Among  these  isolated  extra  buildings 
Baptistries  {pairTurHipta,  ipuiTiaTiipia)  held  the  first  rank.  They  wore 
built  in  rotunda  form  after  the  pattern  of  the  Roman  baths.  The  bap- 
tismal basin  {/coKvuPJiBpa,  Piscina)  in  the  middle  of  the  inner  space  was 
surrounded  by  a  series  of  pillars.  In  front  there  was  frequently  a 
roomy  porch  used  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens.  When  infant 
baptism  became  general,  separate  baptistries  were  no  longer  needed, 
Iheir  place  was  taken  by  the  baptismal  font  in  the  church  itself  on  the 
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north  Bide  of  the  main  entrance.  For  the  cnstody  of  chnroh  jewels, 
ornaments,  robes,  boots,  arohires,  etc.  in  the  larger  chnrches  there  were 
special  buildings  provided.  The  spirit  of  brotherhood,  the  Philadelphia, 
expressed  itself  in  the  irnJX<"'po<peta,  ip^oi/orpo^eto,  yripoKoiteia,  Ppe(po- 
Tpo(pe'ia  (Foundling  Hospitals),  i-offoxo/xrio,  fwoioxeio.  The  burying 
ground  {koihijti/iplov,  Cimeterium,  Dormitorium,  Area)  was  also  asnally 
within  the  wall  enclosing  the  church  property.  The  privilege  of  burial 
within  the  church  was  granted  only  to  emperors  and  bishops.  When 
clocks  came  into  vogue  towers  were  introduced,  but  these  were  at  first 
simply  attached  to  the  churches,  occasionally  even  standing  quite  apart. 
5.  Church  Furniture. — The  centre  of  the  whole  house  of  God  was  the 
Altar  [ayta  rpdirefa,  9miiuiTTipi.ov,  Ara,  Altare),  since  the  5th  century 
commonly  of  stone,  often  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  The  altar  stood 
oat  at  the  east  end,  the  oSiclating  priest  behind  it  facing  the  congrega- 
tion. The  introduction  of  the  Misste  solitaria  (§  58,  3)  made  it  necessary 
in  the  West  to  have  a  large  number  of  altars.  In  the  Greek  church  the 
rule  was  to  have  one  altar.  Moveable  altars,  for  missionaries,  crusaders, 
etc. ,  were  necessary  since  the  consecration  of  the  altar  had  been  pro- 
nounced indispensable.  The  Latins  used  for  this  purpose  a  consecrated 
stone  plate  with  a  cover  {Palla) ;  the  Greeks  only  a  consecrated  altar 
cloth  (ivTiiai^jiov).  The  altar  cloth  was  regarded  as  essential,  a  denu- 
datio  alteris  as  impious  desecration;  according  to  liturgical  rule,  how- 
ever, the  altar  was  bared  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  Passion  Week. 
From  the  altar  cloth  was  distinguished  the  Corporate,  ePvifrdr,  for 
covering  the  oblations.  On  the  altar  stood  the  Giboriwm,  a  canopy  sup- 
ported by  four  feet,  to  which  by  a  golden  chain  was  attached  a  dove- 
shaped  vessel  (irepuTTri<riop)  with  the  consecrated  sacramental  elements 
for  the  communion  of  the  sick.  The  Thuribulum  was  for  the  burning  of 
incense,  cross  for  marches  and  processions  [Cruces  stationalei)  and  banners 
(Vexilla).  In  the  nave  were  seats  for  the  congregation;  in  the  narthex 
there  were  none.  The  pulpit  or  reading  desk  [Pulpitum)  at  first  mov- 
able, afterwards  permanently  fixed  to  the  railings  in  the  middle  of  the 
bema  in  the  basilica  was  called  the  Ambo  from  drajSoIvu,  or  Leetorium, 
our  English  Lectern.  In  many  churches  two  ambos  were  erected,  on  the 
north  or  left  side  for  the  gospel,  and  on  the  south  or  right  side  for  the 
epistla.  In  larger  churches,  however,  the  ambo  was  often  brought  for- 
ward into  the  nave.  Our  chancel  had  its  origin  late  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  a  separate  preaching  Ambo  being  erected  beside  the  lectern,  and  raised 
aloft  in  order  that  the  preacher  might  be  better  seen  and  heard. — The 
introduction  of  church  clocks  (Nola,  CampanuUe,  because  commonly 
made  of  Campanian  brass  which  was  regarded  as  the  best)  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  bishop  Paulinus  of  Nola  in  Campania,  who  died  in  a.d.  431, 
sometimes  to  Pope  Sabinianus,  who  died  in  a.d.  606.  In  the  East  thoy 
were  first  introduced  in  the  9th  century.    In  early  times  the  hours  of 
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Berrioe  were  annonnced  by  Ourtoret,  dvidpo/ioi,  afterwards  by  tmmpeta 
or  beating  of  gongs. 

6.  The  Graphic  and  Plastic  Arts  (§  38,  3  ;  §  57,  4).— The  Greek  church 
forbade  all  nudity ;  only  face,  hands  and  feet  oould  ba  left  uncovered. 
This  narrowness  was  OTercome  in  the  West.  Brilliancy  of  colour,  cost- 
liness of  material  and  showy  overloading  of  costume  made  up  for  artistic 
deficiencies.  The  fkdves  dx«coiro(9jToi  afforded  stereotyped  forms  for 
the  countenances  of  images  of  Christ,  Mary  and  the  Apostles.  The 
Nimbus,  originally  a  soft  mist  or  transparent  cloud,  with  which  pagan 
poets  and  painters  surrounded  the  persons  or  heads  of  the  gods,  in  later 
times  alsu  those  of  the  Soman  emperors,  made  its  appearance  during 
the  5tli  century  in  Christian  painting  as  the  halo,  in  the  form  of  rays,  of 
a  diadem  or  of  a  circle,  first  of  all  in  figures  of  Christ.  Images  of  the 
Saviour  bound  to  the  cross  were  first  introduced  about  the  end  of  the 
6th  century.  The  symbol  was  previously  restricted  to  the  representa- 
tion of  a  lamb  at  tlie  foot  of  the  cross,  a  bust  of  Christ  at  the  top  or 
in  the  middle  of  the  cross,  or  the  full  figure  of  Christ  holding  His  cross 
before  Him.  Anattasitu  Sinaita  in  the  7th  century,  to  show  his  op- 
position to  the  monophysite  doctrine  that  only  the  body  had  been  cruci- 
fied, painted  a  figure  of  the  crucified  which  straightway  came  to  be 
regarded  in  the  Eastern  cburch  as  the  pattern  figure,  without  the  crown 
of  thorns,  with  nimbus,  the  wound  of  the  spear  with  blood  streaming 
forth,  the  cross  with  an  inscription  on  both  sides — JO.  XC. — and  a 
sloping  peg  as  support  for  the  feet,  and  under  the  cross  the  skull  of 
Adam.  The  Western  crucifix  figures,  on  the  other  hand,  though  like- 
wise governed  by  a  special  type,  show  greater  freedom  in  artistic  de- 
velopment. Wall  or  fresco  painting  was  most  extensively  carried  on  in 
the  Catacombs  during  the  4th-Cth  centuries.  Mosaic  painting,  Musivum, 
\i8o<rTp6,Tia,  with  its  imperishable  beauty  of  colouring,  was  used  to 
decorate  the  long  flat  walls  of  the  basilicas,  the  vaulted  ceilings  of  the 
cupolas  and  the  curving  sides  of  the  apse  (glass-mosaio  on  a  gold 
ground).  Liturgical  books  were  adorned  with  miniature  figures.  Sub- 
limity came  more  and  more  to  characterize  ecclesiastical  art ;  it  became 
more  majestic,  dignified  and  dispassionate,  but  also  stiffer  and  less 
natural.  Statues  seemed  to  the  ancient  church  heathenish,  sensuous 
and  realistic.  The  Greek  church  at  last  prohibited  them  entirely  and 
would  not  suffer  even  a  single  crucifix,  but  only  simple  crosses  with  a 
sloping  transverse  beam  at  the  foot.  The  West  had  more  liberal  views, 
yet  even  there  Christian  statues  were  only  quite  isolated  phenomena. 
There  was  less  scruple  in  regard  to  bas-reliefs  and  alto-reliefs  (jiyayXiKpal) 
especially  on  sarcophagi  and  ecclesiastical  furniture. 
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§61.  Life,  Discipline  and  Morals.' 

When  whole  crowds  of  worldly-minded  men,  who  only 
Bonght  worldly  advantages  from  professing  Christ,  were 
drawn  into  the  church  after  the  State  had  become  Christian, 
the  Christian  life  lost  much  of  the  earnestness,  power  ac  i 
purity,  by  which  it  had  conquered  the  old  world  of  hea- 
thenism. More  and  more  the  church  became  assimilated 
and  conformed  to  the  world,  church  discipline  grew  more 
lax,  and  moral  decay  made  rapid  progress.  Passionate  con- 
tentions, quarrels  and  schisms  among  bishops  and  clergy 
filled  also  public  life  with  party  strife,  animosity  and  bit- 
terness. The  immorality  of  the  court  poisoned  by  its 
example  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  Savagery  and 
licentiousness  grew  rampant  amid  the  devastating  raids  of 
the  barbarians.  Hypocrisy  and  bigotry  speedily  took  the 
place  of  piety  among  those  who  strove  after  something 
higher,  while  the  masses  consoled  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  every  man  could  not  be  a  monk.  But  in 
spite  of  all  Christianity  still  continued  to  act  as  a  loaven. 
In  public  and  civil  life,  in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  habits  of  the  people,  the  Christian  spirit,  theoretically 
at  least,  and  often  also  practically,  was  still  everywhere 
present.  The  requirements  of  humanity  and  the  rights  of 
man  were  recognised;  slavery  was  more  and  more  re- 
stricted; gladiatorial  shows  and  immoral  exhibitions  were 
abolished;  the  limits  of  proud  exclusive  nationality  were 
broken  through ;  polygamy  was  neVer  tolerated,  and  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  was  insisted  upon,  the  female  sex 
obtained  its  long  unacknowledged  rights;  benevolent  in- 
stitutions (§  60,  4)  flourished ;  and  the  inveterate  vices  of 
ancient  paganism  could  at  least  be  no  longer  regarded  as 
the  sound,  legitimate  and  natural  conditions  and  expressions 

'  Ozanam,  "  Hist,  of  Civilization  during  the  5th  Century."    3  roll. 
Leoky,  "  His^.  of  Bnropean  MoialB."    Tol.  ii. 
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of  civil  and  social  life.  Even  the  pagan,  who,  adopting  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  remained  pagan  at  heart,  waa 
obliged  at  least  to  submit  himself  to  the  forms  and  require- 
ments of  the  church,  to  its  discipline  and  morals.  The 
shady  side  of  this  period  is  glaring  enough,  but  a  bright  side 
and  noble  personages  of  deep  piety,  moral  earnestness,  reso- 
lute denial  of  self  and  the  world,  are  certainly  not  wanting. 

1.  Church  Discipline. — The  Penitential  DiBcipline  of  the  8rd  centnry 
(g  39,  2)  dealt  only  with  public  oSences  which  had  become  eommon  scan- 
dal. Bat  even  those  who  were  hardened  in  conscience  with  heavy  bnt 
hidden  sins  and  thereby  felt  themselves  excluded  from  church  fellowship, 
were  advised  to  seek  deliverance  from  this  secret  excommunication  by 
public  confession  of  sin  before  the  church  in  the  form  of  exomologesU  and 
to  submit  to  whatever  humiliation  the  church  should  lay  npon  them.  In 
presence  of  this  hard  and  unreasonable  demand  the  need  mast  have  soon 
become  apparent  of  a  secret  and  private  tribunal  in  place  of  this  public 
one,  which  when  once  introduced  would  soon  drive  the  earlier  out  of  the 
field.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  in  the  end  of  the  3rd  and 
lieginning  of  the  4:th  century  in  the  Eastern  church  by  the  appointment 
of  a  special  penitential  presbytery  (vpea^.  iirl  t^s  /ierayotat),  who  under 
an  oath  of  secresy  heard  the  confession  of  such  sinners  and  laid  upon 
them  the  proper  penances.  But  when  in  a.d.  391,  a  female  penitent,  a 
married  lady  of  good  family  in  Constantinople,  having  committed  adul- 
tery in  the  church  with  a  deacon  daring  her  time  of  penance,  confessed 
(his  sin  also  to  a  priestly  confessor  and  so  brought  about  the  excommu- 
nication of  the  guilty  deacon,  the  Patriarch  Nectariua  was  obliged  on 
account  of  the  popular  feeling  excited  to  again  abolish  the  whole  institu- 
tion and  to  leave  to  the  consciences  of  such  sinners  themselves  the  ques- 
tion of  partaliing  in  the  sacraments.  But  it  was  evident  that  this  could 
not  exclude  pastoral  advice  and  guidance  by  the  clergy.  In  the  West, 
notwithstanding  the  confident  assertions  of  Socrates,  we  never  meet  with 
a  penitential  priest  expressly  appointed  to  such  duties.  Jerome  on  Matt. 
xvi  19  calls  it  Pharisaic  pride  in  a  bishop  or  presbyter  to  arrogate 
the  judicial  function  of  forgiving  sins,  "  cum  apud  Deum  non  sententia 
KMerdotum,  eed  reorum  vita  qtueratur.  Augustine  distinguishes  three 
kinds  of  penance  corresponding  to  the  three  classes  in  the  congre- 
gation. 1.  The  penance  of  catechumens;  aU  their  previous  sins  are 
atoned  for  by  baptism.  2.  The  penance  of  believers  whose  venial  sins 
{jieccata  venialia)  occasioned  by  tbe  universal  sinfulness  of  human  nature 
obtain  forgiveness  in  daily  prayer.  3.  The  penance  of  those  who  on 
account  of  eerions  actual  breaches  of  the  decalogue  (peceata  gravias 
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mortalia)  are  punished  with  eoolesiastioal  excommunioation.  In  estimat- 
ing the  church  discipline  to  be  exacted  of  this  last  class  of  offenders  he 
laj  s  down  the  principle  that  the  degree  of  its  publicity  is  to  be  measured 
in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  pnbUcity  of  the  offence  committed,  and 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  scandal  which  it  has  occasioned.  And 
when  some  Italian  bishops  demanded  "  in  painitentia,  qua  afidelibuspos- 
tulatur  "  the  reading  before  the  congregation  of  a  written  confession  of 
their  sin,  Leo  the  Great  forbade  this  extreme  practice,  as  nnevangcUcal 
as  it  was  unreasonable,  declaring  that  it  was  quite  enough  to  confess  the 
sin  first  to  God  aud  then  in  secret  confession  to  the  priest.  But  when 
Leo  added  the  assertion  :  divina  bonitate  ordinatum  esie,  ut  indulgentia 
Dei  nisi  svpplicationibus  eacerdotum  nequeat  obtiruri ;  et  lalvatorem 
ipsum,  qui  hanc  pmpositis  ecclesice  tradidit  potestatem,  utet  confidentibwi 
actionem  pmnitentice  durent,  et  eosdem  talvhri  latisfactione  purgatot  ad 
communionem  tacramentonim  per  januam  reconciliationig  admitterent, 
kuic  utique  operi  incessabiliter  intervenire, — we  have  here  the  first  foun- 
dation laid  of  the  present  Roman  CathoUc  doctrine  of  penance.  But  this 
confessio  secreta  is  still  something  very  different  from  the  later  so-called 
Auricular  Confession.  Leo's  ordinance  treats  oidy  of  the  confession  of 
grave  offences,  which,  if  openly  committed  or  proclaimed,  would  have 
called  fortli  punishment  from  the  judicial  tribunal ;  quibus,  says  Leo, 
poreint  Uguvi  constitutione  percclli.  But  still  more  important  is  the  dis- 
tinction that  even  Leo  does  not  confer  upon  the  priest  absolute  power  of 
forgiving  sin  as  God's  vicegerent,  but  only  allows  him  to  o£Sciate  as  "pec- 
catcr  pro  delictis  pcmitentium."  Besides  Leo's  view  of  the  unconditional 
necessity  of  confession  in  order  to  obtain  divine  forgiveness  of  heinous 
sins  by  no  means  gained  universal  acceptance  in  the  church.  The 
opinion  that  it  was  enough  to  confess  sins  to  God  alone,  and  that  confess- 
ion to  a  priest,  while  helpfol  and  wholesome,  was  not  absolutely  necess- 
ary, was  universally  prevalent  in  the  East,  where  Chrysostom  especially 
maintained  it,  and  even  in  the  West  down  to  the  time  of  Gratian,  a.d. 
1150,  aud  Petrus  Lombardns,  f  a.d.  116i,  had  numerous  and  important 
representatives  among  the  teachers  of  the  church  (§  104,  4).  An  im- 
portant step  onwards  on  the  path  opened  up  by  Leo  was  taken  soon  after 
bun  in  the  West  when  not  merely  actual  sins  but  even  sinful  dispositions 
and  desires,  ambition,  anger,  pride,  lust,  etc.,  of  which  Joh.  Cassianua 
enumerates  eight  as  vitia  principalia,  as  well  as  the  sinful  thoughts 
springing  from  them,  were  included  in  the  province  of  secret  confession. 
A  system  of  confession  as  a  regular  and  necessary  preparation  for  observ- 
ing the  sacrament  did  not  as  yet  exist. — The  so-called  Penitential  books 
from  the  6th  century  afforded  a  guide  to  determine  the  penances  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  penitents  in  the  form  of  fasts,  prayers,  almsgiving, 
etc.,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt.  The  first  Penitential  book  for 
the  Greek  church  is  ascribed  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Job. 
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the  Faster  or  Jejunator,  f  a.d.  595,  and  is  entitled :  'AKoKovdla  koI  rdfii 
irl  ruv  ^fo/ioXoyov/if'"""'-'— Continuation  §  89,  6. 

2.  Christian  Marriage. — The  ecclesiastical  consecration  of  the  marriage 
tie  (§  39, 1)  performed  after,  as  well  as  before,  civil  marriage  by  mutual 
consent  before  two  secular  witnesses,  was  made  more  solemn  by 
beinK  separated  from  the  ordinary  worship  and  celebrated  at  a  special 
week  day  service  (miisa  pro  tponsit),  and  a  rich  ritual  grew  up  which 
gradually  developed  itself  into  an  independent  liturgy.  Into  this  many 
bridal  customs  hitherto  despised  as  heathenish  were  introduced,  the 
wedding  ring,  veiling  the  bride,  the  crowning  both  betrothed  parties  with 
wreaths,  bridal  sasljes,  bridal  torches,  bridesmaids  or  jropoyD/i^oi.  The 
granting  of  the  wedding  ceremony  was  regarded  as  an  honour  which 
would  be  refused  in  the  case  of  marriages  not  approved  by  the  church. 
But  neither  the  refusal  nor  the  neglect  of  the  ceremony  on  the  part  of 
those  newly  married  interfered  with  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  Charle- 
magne was  the  first  in  the  West  and  Leo  VI.  (§  70, 2)  was  the  first  in  the 
East,  to  make  the  church  ceremony  obligatory.  Maniage  between  free 
and  bond,  which  was  regarded  by  the  state  as  concubinage,  was  regarded 
by  the  church  as  perfectly  valid.  Blood  relationship  by  consanguinity 
and  affinity  was  regarded  as  hindrance  to  marriage  ;  artificial  relationship 
by  adoption  and  spiritual  relationship  by  baptismal  and  confirmatioual 
sponsorship  (§  53,  1)  were  also  hindrances.  Marriage  between  brothers' 
or  sisters'  children  was  pronounced  unbecoming  by  Augustine.  Gregory 
the  Great  forbade  it  on  physiological  grounds,  and  permitted  marriage 
only  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree  of  relationship.  With  gradually  in- 
creasing strictness  the  prohibition  was  extended  even  to  the  seventh 
degree,  but  finally  was  fixed  at  the  fourth  by  Innocent  III.  in  A.n.  1215. 
In  direct  opposition  to  the  lioman  law  of  hereditary  claims  which  estab- 
lished the  degree  of  relationship  according  to  the  number  of  actual  de- 
scendants, so  that  father  and  son  were  counted  as  related  in  the  first 
degree  to  one  another,  brothers  and  sisters  as  in  the  second  degree,  nncle 
and  niece  or  nephew  as  in  the  third,  brothers'  or  sisters'  children  as  in 
the  fonrth  degree,  the  canon  law  on  hindrances  to  marriage  begins  this 
reckoning  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  common  parents,  so  that  brother 
and  sister  are  related  in  the  first  degree,  uncle  and  niece  in  the  second, 
etc.  Several  Councils  of  the  4th  century  wished  to  make  the  contraot- 
ing  of  a  second  marriage  occasion  of  church  discipline ;  subsequently 
this  demand  was  abandoned.  Many  canonists,  however,  contest  even 
yet  the  legitimacy  of  a  third  marriage,  and  a  fourth  was  almost  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  sinful  and  unallowable  (§  67,  2).  The  contracting 
of  mixed  marriages,  with  lieatbens,  Jews  or  heretics,  demanded  penance, 
Bnd  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  second  Trullan  Council  in  a.d.  693. 

■  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,"  vol.  iii.  p.  867. 
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Only  adultery  was  nanally  admitted  as  affording  ground  for  divorce ;  and 
also  for  the  most  part,  unnatural  vice,  murder  and  apostasy.  The 
Council  at  Mileve  in  Africa  in  a.d.  416  for  the  first  time  forbade  divorced 
persons  marrying  again,  even  the  innocent  party,  and  Pope  Innocent  L 
t  A.D.  417,  made  this  prohibition  applicable  universally. — Continnation 
§  89,  4. 

3.  Sickness,  Death  and  Burial. — The  anointing  the  sick  with  oil  {Mk. 
vi.  13 ;  Jas.  v.  14)  as  means  of  charismatic  bodily  healing  is  met  with 
down  to  the  5th  century.  Innocent  I.  put  it  in  a  decretal  of  a.d.  416, 
tor  the  first  time  as  a  sacrament  for  the  dispensation  of  spiritual  blessing 
to  the  sick.  But  many  centuries  passed  before  the  anointing  of  the  sick 
was  generally  observed  as  the  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  (§  70,  2 ; 
104,  S).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Areopagite  (§  47,  11)  reckoned  the 
anointing  of  the  dead  a  sacrament.  The  closing  Of  the  eyes  implied 
that  death  was  a  sleep  with  the  hope  of  an  awakening  in  the  resurrection. 
The  fraternal  kiss  sealed  the  communion  of  Christians  even  beyond  the 
grave.  The  putting  garlands  on  the  corpse  as  expressive  of  victory  still 
met  with  opposition.  Several  Synods  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  the 
absurdity  of  squeezing  the  consecrated  elements  into  the  lips  of  the  dead 
or  laying  them  in  the  coffin.  Passionate  lamentation,  rending  of  gar- 
ments, wearing  sackcloth  and  ashes,  hired  mourners,  cypress  branches, 
etc.,  were  regarded  as  despairing,  heathenish  customs.  So  too  festivals 
of  the  dead  by  night  were  condemned,  while  on  the  contrary  funeral 
processions  by  day,  with  torches,  lamps,  palm  and  olive  branches,  were 
in  high  repute.  Julian  and  the  Vandals  prohibited  them.  In  the  4tb 
century  the  celebration  of  the  Agape  and  Supper  at  the  grave  was  still 
frequent.  In  their  place  afterwards  we  find  mourning  feasts,  but  these, 
on  account  of  their  being  abused,  were  disallowed  by  the  church. 

4.  Purgatory  and  Masses  for  SouTs. — The  connection  of  the  custom 
already  referred  to  by  TertuUian  of  not  only  praying  in  family  worship 
for  members  of  the  family  that  had  fallen  asleep,  but  also  by  oblations 
of  sacramental  elements  on  the  memorial  days  of  the  dead  {Oblatione$ 
pro  de/unctis)  of  giving  to  the  intercessions  at  the  Supper  in  public 
worship  a  special  direction  to  them,  with  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory 
{lynis  imrgatorlus)  which  had  developed  itself  in  the  West  since  the  5th 
century,  gave  rise  to  the  institution  of  masses  for  souls  (§  58,  3).  The 
idea  of  a  place  of  punishment  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  in 
which  the  venial  sins  {peccata  venialia)  of  believers  must  be  atoned  for, 
was  quite  unknown  to  the  whole  ancient  church  down  to  the  age  oi 
Augustine  and  to  the  Greek  church  till  even  after  his  day  (§  67,  6). 
Mention  is  made  indeed  even  by  Origen  of  a  futu^'e  rOp  KaBdpnop  oi 
Kada/yriKdv ;  but  he  means  by  it  a  mere  spiritual  burning,  from  which 
even  a  Paul  and  a  Peter  were  not  exempted.  I:k  the  West  it  was  first 
Augustine  who  deduced  from  Matt.  xii.  32,  that  even  in  the  hereafter 
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forgiveness  of  sins  is  possible,  holding  in  accordance  with  1  Oor.  iii. 
ll)-15  that  it  is  not  incredible,  bat  yet  always  questionable,  that  many 
believers  who  took  over  Ttith  them  into  the  hereafter  a  sinful  connection 
with  their  earthly  past  life,  might  there  be  parified  by  an  "  ignU 
purgatoritta "  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  as  the  continuation  and 
completion  of  the  earthly  "  ignia  tribulationii,"  fiery  trial,  from  the 
earthly  dross  still  adhering  to  them,  and  so  might  be  saved.  With 
greater  confidence  Gasariut  of  Arlei  teaches  that  believers  who  daring 
their  earthly  life  had  neglected  to  atone  for  their  minor  o£fencea  by 
almsgiving  and  other  good  works,  must  be  purified  by  a  lingering  fire 
in  the  next  world,  in  order  to  win  admission  into  eternal  blessedness. 
Finally,  Gregory  the  Great  raised  this  idea  into  an  established  dogma 
of  the  Western  church,  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  taught  that  by  the 
intercession  of  the  living  for  the  dead,  and  especially  by  the  sacrifices  of 
the  mass  oSered  for  them  their  purgatorial  pains  would  be  moderated 
and  curtailed.  He  too  referred  to  Matt.  xii.  and  1  Cor.  iii.  The  refer- 
ence to  2  Maccabees  xii.  41-46  belongs  to  a  later  period. — Oontinnation, 
S  106,  2. 3. 

§  62.    Heretical  Reformers. 

During  the  4th  century  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
dominant  ecclesiastical  system  was  awakened,  but  as  it 
manifested  itself  in  isolated  forms,  it  had  no  abiding  result 
and  was  soon  stamped  out.  This  spirit  showed  itself  in 
various  attempts  at  securing  evangelical  freedom.  It 
directed  its  attacks  partly  against  the  secularization  of  the 
church,  branching  out  often  into  wild  fanaticism  and 
rigorism,  and  partly  against  superstition  and  externalism 
Disgusted  with  the  interminable  theological  controversies 
and  heresy  huntings  of  that  age,  many  came  to  regard  the 
distinction  between  orthodoxy  and  heresy  as  a  matter  of 
indifference  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  and  to  look  for 
the  core  and  essence  of  Christianity  not  so  much  in  doctrine 
as  in  morals. 

1.  Aadians  and  Apostollca. — As  fanatical  opponents  of  the  secularizing 
of  the  church,  besides  the  Montanists  (§  40,  1)  and  the  Novatians  (§  41, 
8)  still  surviving  as  isolated  communities  down  to  the  5th  century,  we 
meet  during  the  4th  century  with  the  Donatists  (§  63,  1),  the  Audians 
and  the  Apostolics.    The  sect  of  the  Andians  was  founded  about  a.d.  340 
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by  a  layman,  a  monk,  Audiua  or  Udo  from  Mesopotamia.  Having  been 
challenged  for  his  crude  anthropomorphic  views,  in  support  of  which 
he  referred  to  Gen.  i.  26  and  other  passageB,  he  allowed  himself  to  ba 
chosen  and  ordained  bishop  over  his  adherents.  Placed  thus  in  a 
directly  hostile  relation  to  the  Catholic  church,  they  accused  the  church 
of  most  arrant  worldliness  and  degeneracy,  called  for  a  return  to  apostolio 
poverty  and  avoided  all  communion  with  its  members.  They  also 
rejected  the  Kioene  canon  on  the  observance  of  Easter  and  adopted  the 
quartodeoiman  practice  (§  56,  3).  On  the  motion  of  several  Catholic 
bisUops  the  emperor  banished  the  founder  of  the  sect  to  Soythia,  where 
he  laboured  earnestly  for  the  conversion  of  the  Goths,  fonnded  also 
some  bishoprics  and  monasteries  with  strict  rules,  and  died  in  a.d.  872. 
The  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Athonario,  in  a.d.  370  (§  76,  1), 
pressed  sorely  upon  the  Audians.  Still  remnants  of  them  continued  to 
exist  down  to  the  end  of  the  6th  century. — The  so-called  Apostolics  of 
Asia  Minor  in  the  <lth  century  went  even  further  than  the  Audians. 
Of  their  origin  nothing  certain  is  known.  They  declared  that  the  holding 
of  private  property  and  marriage  are  sinful,  and  unconditionally  refused 
readmission  to  all  excommunicated  persons. 

2.  Protests  against  Superstition  and  External  Observances. — About  the 
end  of  the  4th  century  lively  protests  were  made  against  the  superstitionii 
•nd  shallow  extemalism  of  the  church.  They  were  directed  first  of  all 
to  the  worship  of  Mary,  especially  the  now  wide-spread  belief  in  her 
perpelua  virginitaa  as  mother  of  Jesus  (§  67,  2).  The  first  protesters 
against  this  doctrine  that  we  meet  with  are  the  so-called  Antidico- 
marianltes  in  Arabia,  whom  Epiphanius  sought  to  turn  from  their  heresy 
by  a  doctrinal  epistle  incorporated  in  his  history  of  heresies.  In  the 
West  too  there  sprang  up  several  opponents  of  this  dogma  of  the  church. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  was  a  layman  Helvidios  in  Bome  in 
A.D.  380,  a  scholar  of  Auxentius,  the  Arlan  bishop  of  Milan.  Then  about 
A.D.  388  the  Boman  monk  Jovinlan  opposed  on  substantial  doctrinal 
grounds  the  prevailing  notions  about  the  merit  of  works  and  external 
observances,  especially  monasticism,  asceticism,  celibacy  and  fasting. 
And  finally,  Bonosns,  bishop  of  Sardica,  about  a.d.  390,  wrought  in  the 
same  direction,  though  at  a  later  period  he  seems  to  have  given  his 
adhesion  to  the  Ebionite  error  that  Jesus  had  been  an  ordinary  man 
whom  God  adopted  as  His  Son  on  account  of  His  merit  (Filiut  Dei 
adoptivui).  At  least  his  younger  contemporary  Marius  Mcrcator  de- 
scribes him  as  an  advocate  of  these  views  alongside  of  Paul  of  Samosata 
and  Photinus.  We  also  fiud  many  allusions  during  the  7th  century  to 
a  sect  of  Bonosians  teaching  similar  doctrines  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  who 
are  frequently  associated  with  the  Photiniana.  Even  before  Jovinian, 
AiriuE,  a  presbyter  of  Sebasle  in  Armenia,  about  a.d.  360,  entered  hii 
protest  against  the  doctrine  of  the  merit  ol  external  observances.     Ha 
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objected  to  prayer  and  oblationa  for  the  dead,  would  have  no  compulsory 
fasting,  and  no  distinction  of  rank  between  bishops  and  presbyters. 
In  this  way  he  was  brought  into  collision  with  his  bishop  Bustathius 
(§  44,  3).  Persecuted  on  all  sides,  his  adherents  betook  themselves  to 
the  caves  and  forests.  The  two  monks  of  Milan,  Sarmatio  and  Bar- 
batiauus,  about  A.D.  396,  were  perhaps  scholars  of  Jovinian,  were  at 
least  o{  the  same  mind  with  him.  Finally,  Vigilantias,  presbyter  at 
Barcelona  about  a.d.  400,  with  passionate  violence  opposed  the  venera- 
tion of  relics,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  prevailing  love  of  miracles, 
the  vigil  services,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  the  merit  of  outward 
observances. — The  counterblast  of  the  church  was  hot  and  violent. 
Epiphanius  vnote  against  the  Audiana  and  Aerians ;  Ambrose  against 
Bonosus  and  the  followers  of  Jovinian ;  Jerome  with  unparalleled  bitter- 
ness and  passion  against  Helvidiua,  Jovinian  and  Vigilantius ;  Augustine 
with  greater  moderation  discussed  the  views  of  Jovinian  which  in  their 
starting  point  were  related  to  his  own  soteriological  views.' 

3.  Protests  against  the  Over-Estimation  of  Doctrine. — Even  in  the 
times  of  Athanasius  a  certain  Bhetorius  made  his  appearance  with  the 
assertion  that  all  heretics  had  a  right  to  their  opinion,  and  Fhilastriua 
speaks  of  a  sect  of  Elietorians  in  Egypt  who,  perhaps  with  a  reference 
to  Phil.  i.  18,  set  aside  altogether  the  idea  of  heresy  and  placed  the 
essence  of  orthodoxy  in  fidelity  to  convictions.  The  GnosimacMans  were 
related  to  them  in  the  depreciation  of  dogma,  but  went  beyond  them  by 
wholly  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  domain  of  dogmatics  and 
occupying  themselves  exclusively  with  morals.  They  are  put  in  the  list 
of  heretics  by  Job.  Damascenus.  This  sect  had  sprung  up  during  the 
monophysite  and  monothelite  controversies,  and  maintained  that  since 
God  requires  of  a  Christian  nothing  more  than  a  righteous  life  {wpdiett 
KoXai),  all  striving  after  theoretical  knowledge  is  naeleas  and  fmitlegs. 


§  63.    Schisms. 

The  Novatian  and  the  Alexandrian  Meletian  Schisms 
(§  41,  3,  4)  continued  to  rage  down  into  our  period.  Then 
in  consequence  of  the  Arian  controversy  there  arose  among 
the  orthodox  three  new  schisms  (§  BO,  8).  Among  them 
was  a  Eoman  schism,  followed  later  by  several  others  that 
grew  out  of  double  elections  (§  46,  4,  6,  8,  11).  The  most 
thseatening  of  all  the  schisms  of  this  period  was  the 
Donatist  in  North  Africa.  On  the  Johannite  schism  in 
'  Gilly,  "  Vigilantius  and  his  Times."    Lond.,  1840. 
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Constantinople,  see  §  51,  3.  Owing  to  various  diversities 
in  the  development  of  doctrine  (§  50,  7),  constitution  (§  46), 
worship  (§  5G  ff.)i  and  discipline  (§  61,  7),  material  was 
accumulating  for  the  grand  explosion  that  was  to  burst 
up  the  connection  of  East  and  West  (§  67).  The  imperial 
union  attempts  during  the  Monophysite  controversy  caused 
a  thirty-five  years'  schism  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
Christian  world  (§  52,  5),  and  want  of  character  in  the 
Roman  bishop  Vigilius  split  off  the  West  for  half  a  century 
(§  52,  6).  The  split  between  the  East  and  West  over  the 
union  with  the  Monothelite  party  (§  52,  8)  was  soon  indeed 
overcome.  But  soon  thereafter  the  second  TruUan  Council 
at  Constantinople,  a.d.  692,  which,  as  the  continuation  of  the 
6th  and  6th  oecumenical  Councils  (crwoSos  ircvSiKrri,  Concilium 
quinisextvm),  occupied  itself  exclusively  with  questions  of 
constitution,  worship,  and  discipline,  which  had  not  there 
been  discussed,  gave  occasion  to  the  later  incurable  and 
disastrous  schism. 

1.  The  Sonatist  Schism,  A.D.  311-416. — ^In  North  Afrioa,  where  echoes 
of  the  Montanist  enthusiasm  were  still  heard,  many  voluntaril;  and 
needlessly  gave  themselves  np  to  martyrdom  dming  the  Diocletian 
persecution.  The  sensible  bishop  of  Carthage  Meusurius  and  his  arch- 
deacon Oeecilian  opposed  this  fanaticism.  Both  bad  given  np  heretical 
books  instead  of  the  sacred  books  demanded  of  them.  This  was  sufficient 
to  make  the  opposite  party  denounce  them  as  tradiloret.  Mensurins 
died  in  a.d.  311,  and  his  followers  chose  Gaacilian  as  his  successor,  and 
had  him  hastily  ordained  by  bishop  Felix  of  Aptunga,  being  sorely 
pressed  by  the  machinations  of  the  other  party.  The  opposition,  with  a 
bigoted  rich  widow  Luoilla  at  its  head,  denounced  Felix  as  a  traditor, 
and  so  treated  his  ordination  as  invalid.  It  put  up  a  rival  bishop  in 
the  person  of  the  reader  Majorinus,  who  soon  got,  in  A.i>.  313,  a  more 
powerful  successor  in  Donatus,  called  by  his  own  followeis  the  Great. 
The  schism  spread  from  Carthage  over  all  North  Africa.  The  peasants, 
sorely  oppressed  by  exorbitant  taxes  and  heavy  villeinage,  took  the  side 
of  the  Donatists  (Pars  Donati).  Oonstantine  the  Great  at  tUe^ery 
fir&t  declared  himself  against  them.  When  they  complained  of  this, 
the  emperor  convened  for  the  purpose  of  special  investigation  a  clerical 
commission  at  Borne  in  a.d-  813,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Boman 
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bishop  Melohiades,  and  then  a  great  Western  Synod  at  Aries  in  a.d.  314. 
Both  decided  against  the  Donatlsts.  They  appealed  to  the  immediate 
decitiion  ol  the  emperor,  who  also  heard  the  two  parties  at  Milan,  but 
decided  in  accordance  with  previous  judgments  in  i.D.  316.  Now  loUowed 
severe  measures,  taking  churches  from  them  and  banishing  their  bishops 
which  powerfully  excited  and  increased  their  fanaticism.  Constantino 
resorted  therefore  to  milder  and  more  tolerant  procedure,  but  in  their 
fanatical  zeal  they  repudiated  all  compromises.  Under  Constans  the 
matter  became  still  more  formidable.  Ascetics  mad  with  enthusiasm, 
drawn  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people,  who  called  themselves  Militei 
Christi,  Agonistici,  swarmed  as  beggars  through  the  country,  Cireum- 
cdlioni's,  roused  the  oppressed  peasants  to  revolt,  preached  freedom  and 
fraternity,  forced  masters  to  do  the  work  of  slaves,  robbed,  murdered, 
and  burned.  Political  revolution  was  carried  on  under  the  cover  of  a 
religious  movement.  An  imperial  army  put  down  the  revolt,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  in  a.d.  B43  to  pacify  the  needy  Donatists  by  imperial 
gold.  But  Donatus  flung  back  the  money  with  indignation,  and  the 
rebellion  was  renewed.  A  severe  sentence  was  now  passed  upon  the  heads 
of  the  party,  and  all  Donatist  churches  were  closed  or  taken  from  them. 
Julian  restored  the  churches  and  recalled  the  exiled  bishops.  He 
allowed  the  Donatists  with  impunity  to  take  violent  revenge  upon  the 
Catholics.  Julian's  successor  however  again  issued  strict  laws  against 
the  sectaries,  and  schisms  arose  among  themselves.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  4th  century  bishop  Optatus  of  Mileve  opposed  them  in  his  treatise 
D«  Schismate  Donatistarum  LI.  VII,  In  a.d.  400  Augustine,  bishop  of 
Hippo  Begins,  began  his  unwearied  attacks  upon  this  sect.  The  mildest 
terms  were  offered  to  induco  the  Donatists  to  return  to  the  church. 
Many  of  the  more  moderate  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity;  but 
this  only  made  the  others  all  the  more  bitter.  They  refused  repeated 
invitations  to  a  discussion,  fearing  Augustine's  masterly  dialectic. 
Argustine,  who  at  first  maintained  that  force  should  not  be  used  in 
matters  of  faith,  was  moved  by  the  persistent  stiffneckedness  and  sense- 
less fanaticism  of  his  opponents  to  change  his  opinion,  and  to  confess  that 
in  order  to  restore  such  heretics  to  the  church,  to  salvation,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  violent  compulsion  {cage  intrare,  Jjk.  xiv.  23).  A  synod 
at  Carthage  in  a.d.  405  called  npon  the  Emperor  Honorius  to  take 
proceedings  against  this  stiffnecked  sect.  He  did  so  by  imposing  fines, 
banishing  their  clergy,  and  taking  their  churches.  Augustine  renewed 
the  challenge  to  a  public  disputation.  The  Donatists  were  at  last  com- 
pelled by  the  emperor  to  enter  the  lists.  Thus  came  about  the  three 
days'  Collatio  cum  Donatisiis  of  a.d.  411  at  Carthage.  There  appeared 
279  Donatist  and  286  Catholic  bishops.  Fetilian  and  Primian  were  the 
chief  speakers  on  the  side  of  the  Donatists,  Augustine  and  Aurelian  of 
Carthage  on  the  other.     The  imperial  commissioner  assigned  the  victory 
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to  the  Catholics.  In  vain  the  Donatists  appealed.  In  a.d.  414  tha 
Emperoi  declared  that  they  had  forfeited  all  civil  rights,  and  in  i.D.  415 
he  threatened  all  who  attended  their  meetings  with  death.  The  Vandale, 
who  conquered  Africa  in  A.D.  429,  persecuted  Catholics  and  Donatists 
alike,  and  a  common  need  furthered  their  reconciliation  and  secured  a 
good  mutual  understanding. — The  Donatists  started  from  the  principle 
that  £0  one  who  is  excommunicated  or  deserves  to  be  excommunicated 
is  fit  for  the  performance  of  any  sacramental  action.  With  the  Novatiana 
they  demanded  the  absolute  purity  of  the  church,  but  admitted  that  re- 
pentance was  a  means  for  regaining  church  fellowship.  They  maintained 
that  they  were  the  pure  and  the  Catholics  were  schismatics,  who  had 
nothing  in  common  with  Christ,  whose  administration  of  the  sacraments 
was  therefore  invalid  and  useless,  so  that  they  even  rebaptized  those 
who  had  Catholic  baptism.  The  partiality  of  the  state  for  their  oppo- 
nents and  confused  blending  of  the  ideas  of  the  visible  and  invisible 
ohurob  led  them  to  adopt  the  view  that  chnrch  and  state,  the  kingdom 
of  Qod  and  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  had  nothing  in  common  with  one 
another,  and  that  the  state  should  not  interfere  in  religious  matters. 

2.  The  Concilium  Qniniaextam,  A.S.  692.  —This  Council  claimed  to  be 
regarded  as  oecumenical  and  was  recognised  as  such  even  by  Pope 
Sergius  I.  The  Greeks  had  not  yet  got  over  their  vexation  at  the  triumph 
which  Bome  had  won  at  the  last  oecumenical  Council  (§  52,  8).  It  thus 
happened  that  among  the  multitude  of  harmless  decrees  the  following  six 
were  smuggled  in  which  were  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  Boman  practice. 
1.  In  enumerating  th«  sources  of  the  canon  law  alone  valid  almost  all 
the  Latin  Councils  apd  Papal  Decretals  were  omitted,  and  the  whole  85 
Canones  Apostt.  (§  iS,  4)  included,  whereas  Bome  had  pronounced  only 
the  first  50  vaUd.  S.  The  Boman  custom  of  enforcing  celibacy  on  pres- 
byters and  bishopf  is  condemned  as  unjustifiable  and  inhuman  (§  45,  2). 

3.  fasting  on  the  Saturdays  of  the  Quadragesima  is  forbidden  (§  56,  4), 

4.  The  28th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  which  makes  the  patri- 
arch of  GonstMitiuople  equal  to  the  bishop  of  Bome  is  repeated  and 
anew  enforced  (§  46, 1,  7).  6.  The  Levitioal  prohibition  against  blood 
and  things  strangled  is  sanctioned  as  still  binding  upon  Christians, 
although  it  Jwd  never  been  enforced  by  the  Boman  church,  6.  Images 
of  Christ  in  the  shape  of  a  lamb,  which  were  very  common  in  the  West, 
were  forbidden.  The  papal  legates  subscribed  the  decrees  of  the  Conncil ; 
but  the  Pope  forbade  their  publication  in  all  the  charchei  of  the  Wast. 
Compare  further  $  46, 11. 
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VI.  THE  CHURCH  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE.' 

§  64.  MissioNAHT  Operations  in  the  East. 

The  real  missionarizing  church  of  this  period  was  the 
Western  (§  75  S.).  It  was  pre-eminently  fitted  for  this  by 
its  practical  tendency  and  called  to  it  by  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  hordes  of  the  migrating  peoples.  Examples 
of  organized  missionary  activity  in  the  East  are  rare,  Y  t 
other  more  occasional  ways  were  opened  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  outside  of  the  empire,  by  Christian  fugitives 
and  prisoners  of  war,  political  embassies  and  trade  associa- 
tions. Anchorets,  monks  and  stylites,  too,  who  settled  on 
the  borders  of  the  empire  or  in  deserts  outside,  by  their 
extraordinary  appearance  made  a  powerful  impression  on 
the  surrounding  savage  tribes.  These  streamed  in  in  crowds, 
and  those  strange  saints  preached  Christ  to  them  by  word 
and  work. 

1.  The  EtMopic-Ahyssiuian  Church.* — About  a.d.  816  a  certain  Meiopius 
of  Tyre  on  a  voyage  of  dieoovery  to  the  countries  south  of  Egypt  was 
murdered  with  his  whole  ship's  company.  Only  his  two  nephews  Fru- 
mentius  and  Aedesius  were  spared.  They  won  the  favour  of  the  Abys- 
sinian king  and  became  the  tutors  of  the  heir  apparent,  Aizanas.  Fru- 
mentius  was  subsequently,  in  a.d.  438,  ordained  by  Athanasins  bishop 
of  the  country.  Aizanas  was  baptised,  the  church  spread  rapidly  from 
Abyssinia  to  Ethiopia  and  Numidia.  A  translation  of  the  bible  into  the 
Oeez  dialect,  the  language  of  the  country,  is  attributed  to  Frumeutius. 
Closely  connected  with  the  Egyptian  mother  church,  it  fell  with  it  into 
Monopbysitism  (§  52,  7).  In  worship  and  discipline,  besides  much  that 
is  primitive,  it  has  borrowed  many  things  from  Judaism,  and  retained 
many  of  the  old  habits  of  the  country,  e.g.  observing  the  Sabbath  along- 
side of  the  Sunday,  forbidding  certain  meats,  circumcision,  covenanting. 
Their  canon  comprised  81  books:  besides  the  biblical,  there  are  16 
patristic  writings  of  the  Pre-Chalcedonian  age. 

2.  The  Persian  Church. — The  church  had  taken  root  in  Persia  as  early 

'  Gieseler,  "  Ecel.  Hist.,"  ii.  148. 

•  Lndolphus,  "  History  of  Ethiopia."    London,  1684. 
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as  the  3rd  century.  With  the  4th  century  there  came  a  Bore  time  ol 
bloody  persecution,  which  was  constantly  fed  partly  by  the  fanatical 
Magians,  partly  by  the  almost  incessant  wars  with  the  Christian  Boman 
empire,  which  aroused  suspicion  of  foreign  sympathies  hostile  to  the 
country.  The  first  great  and  extensive  persecution  of  the  Christians 
broke  out  in  a.d.  343  under  Shapur  or  Sapores  II.  It  lasted  35  years 
and  daring  this  dreadful  time  16,000  of  the  clergy,  monks  and  nuns  were 
put  to  death,  but  the  number  of  martyrs  from  the  laity  was  far  beyond 
reckoning.  Only  shortly  before  his  death  Shapur  stopped  the  persecu- 
tion and  proclaimed  universal  religious  toleration.  During  40  years' 
rest  the  Persian  church  attained  to  new  vigour ;  but  the  fanaticism  of 
Bishop  Abdas  of  Susa  who  caused  a  fire-temple  to  be  torn  down  in  a.d. 
418,  occasioned  a  new  persecution,  which  reached  its  height  in  a.d.  420 
under  Bahram  or  Baraues  Y.  and  was  carried  on  for  30  years  with  the 
most  fiendish  ingenuity  of  cruel  tortures.  The  generosity  of  a  Christian 
bishop,  Acacius  of  Amida  in  Mesopotamia,  who  by  the  sale  of  the  church 
property  redeemed  a  multitude  of  Persian  prisoners  of  war  and  sent  them 
to  their  homes,  at  last  moved  the  king  to  stop  the  persecutiou.  The 
Xestorians  driven  from  the  Boman  empire  found  among  the  Persians 
protection  and  toleration,  but  were  the  occasion  under  king  Firuz  of 
'  Peroz  of  a  new  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  a.d.  465.  In  a.d.  438  the 
whole  Persian  church  declared  in  favour  of  Nestorianism  (§  52,  3),  and 
enjoyed  forthwith  undisturbed  toleration,  developed  to  an  unexpected 
extent,  retained  its  bloom  for  centuries,  gave  itself  zealonsly  to  scien- 
tific Studies  in  the  seminaries  at  Nisibis,  and  undertook  successfully 
mission  work  among  the  Asiatic  tribes.  The  war  with  the  Byzantines 
continued  without  interruption.  Chosroes  II.  advanced  victoriously  aa 
far  as  Chalcedon  in  a.d.  616  and  persecuted  with  renewed  cruelty  the 
Catholic  Christians  of  the  conquered  provinces.  Finally  the  emperor 
Heraclius  plucked  up  courage.  By  the  utter  rout  of  a.d.  628  the  power 
of  the  Persians  was  broken  (§  57,  5),  and  in  a.d.  651  the  Ehalifs  over- 
threw the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidsa. 

3.  The  Armenian  Chuicli. — There  were  flourishing  Christian  churohea 
in  Armenia  so  early  as  Tertullian's  time.  The  Arsacian  ruler  Tiridates 
III.,  from  A.D.  286,  was  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  Christians.  During 
his  reign,  however,  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  the  Apostle  of  Armenia, 
carried  on  his  saccessful  labours.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Parthian  prince, 
who,  snatched  when  a  child  of  two  years'  old  by  his  nurse  from  the 
midst  of  a  massacre  of  his  whole  family,  received  in  Cappadooia  a 
Christian  training.  In  a.d.  302  he  succeeded  in  winning  over  to  Christ- 
ianity the  king  and  the  whole  country.  He  left  behind  him  the  church 
whiuh  he  thus  founded  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  His  grandson 
Husig,  his  great  grandson  Nerses  I.  and  liis  son  Isaac  the  Great  held 
possession  of  the  patriarchal  dignity  and  flourished  even  in  the  hard 
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times,  when  Byzantines,  ArBaoides,  and  Sassanidie  fought  for  possession 
of  the  country.  Mesrop,  with  the  help  of  Isaac,  whose  sucoessor  he 
became  in  a.d.  440  (dying  in  a.d.  441),  gave  to  his  church  a  translation 
of  the  bible  into  their  own  tongue,  for  which  he  had  to  invent  a  national 
alphabet.  Under  his  successor,  the  patriarch  Joseph,  the  famous  re- 
ligious war  with  the  Persian  SassanidiD  broke  out,  who  wished  to  lead 
back  the  Arjncnians  to  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster.  In  the  fierce  battle 
at  the  river  Dechmud  in  a.d.  4i51  the  holy  league  was  defeated.  But 
Armenia  still  maintained  amid  sore  persecution  its  Christian  confession. 
In  A.D.  C51  the  overthrow  of  the  Sassanida  brought  it  under  the  rule 
of  the  Khalifs. — The  Armenian  church  had  vigorously  and  earnestly 
warded  off  Nestorianism,  but  willingly  opened  its  arms  to  Monophy  sitism 
introduced  from  Byzantine  Aimenia.  At  a  synod  at  Feyin,  in  a.d.  527, 
it  condemned  the  Chalcedonian  dogma. — Gregory  the  Illuminator  had 
excited  among  the  Armenians  an  exceedingly  lively  interest  in  culture 
and  science,  and  when  Hesrop  gave  them  an  independent  system  of 
writing,  the  golden  age  of  Armenian  literature  dawned  (the  5th  century). 
Not  only  were  many  works  of  classical  and  patristic  Greek  and  Syrian 
literature  made  the  property  of  the  Armenians  through  translations,  but 
numerous  writers  built  up  a  litoratare  of  their  own.  The  history  of  the 
conversion  of  Armenia  was  written  in  the  4th  century  by  Agathangelos, 
private  secretary  of  the  Mng.  Whether  this  was  composed  in  Greek  or 
in  Armenian  is  doubtful;  both  texts  are  still  extant,  evidently  much 
interpolated  with  fabulous  matter  and  also  in  many  points  conflicting 
with  ono  another.  In  the  5th  century  Eznik  in  his  "  Overthrow  of 
Heretics  "  addressed  a  vigorous  polemic  against  pagans,  Persians,  Har- 
cionites  and  Manichmans.  Hoses  of  Chorene,  also  a  scholar  of  Mesrop, 
composed  from  the  archives  a  history  of  Armenia,  and  Ellsaeus  described 
the  Armeno-Persian  religious  war,  in  which,  as  secretary  of  the  Armenian 
commander  in  chief,  he  had  taken  part.  On  the  service  done  by  the 
Mechitarists  to  the  old  Armenian  literature,  see  §  164,  2.' 

4.  The  Iberians,  in  what  is  now  called  Georgia  and  Grusia,  ceceived 
Christianity  about  a.d.  32G  through  an  Armenian  female  slave  Nunia, 
whose  prayer  had  healed  many  sick.  The  church  then  extended  from 
Iberia  to  the  Lazians  in  what  is  now  Colchias  and  among  the  neighbour- 
ing Abasgians.  In  India  Theophilus  of  Diu  (an  island  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf?)  found  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  several  isolated  Christian 
communities.  He  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  hostage  to  Constan- 
tinople and  there  was  educated  for  the  Arian  priesthood.  He  then  re- 
tained home  and  carried  on  a  snccessful  mission  among  the  Indiana. 

'  Malan,  "  Gregory  the  lUuminator :  his  Life  and  Times."  London, 
1868.  Article  by  Lipsius  on  Eznik  in  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Ohr. 
Biography."    Vol.  ii.  p.  439. 
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The  relations  of  the  Indian  to  the  Persian  church  led  to  the  former 
becoming  affected  with  Nestorianism  (§  52,  3).  Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
(§  48,  2)  found  in  the  6th  century  three  Christian  churches  still  surviv- 
ing in  India.  TbeophUus  also  wrought  in  Arahia.  He  succeeded  in 
converting  the  king  of  the  Himyarite  kingdom  at  Yemen.  In  the  6th 
century,  however,  a  Jew  Dhu-Nowas  obtained  for  himself  the  sovereignty 
of  Yemen  and  persecuted  the  Christians  with  nnheard  of  barbarity.  At 
last  Eleesban  king  of  Abyssinia  interfered ;  the  crowned  Jew  was  slain, 
and  from  that  time  Yemen  had  Christian  kings  till  the  Persian  Chosroes 
n.  made  it  a  Persian  province  in  a.d.  616.  Anchorets,  monks  and 
Etjlites  wrought  successfully  among  the  Arab  nomadic  hordes 

§  65.  The  Counter-Mission  of  the  Mohammedans.^ 
Abu  Al'  Kasem  Mohammed  from  Mecca  made  his  appeal^ 
ance  as  a  prophet  in  a.d.  611,  and  founded  a  mixed  religion 
of  arid  Monotheism  and  sensual  Endaemonism  drawn  from 
Judaism,  Christianity  and  Arabian  paganism.  His  work 
first  gained  importance  when  driven  from  Mecca  he  fled  to 
Medina  (Hejira,  15th  July,  A.D.  622).  In  a.d.  630  he  con- 
quered Mecca,  consecrated  the  old  Heathen  Kaaba  as  the 
chief  temple  of  the  new  religion,  Islam  (hence  Moslems),  and 
composed  the  Coran,  consistiag  of  114  suras,  which  had  been 
collected  by  his  father-in-law,  Abu  Bekr.  At  his  death  all 
Arabia  had  accepted  his  faith  and  his  rule.  As  he  made  it 
the  most  sacred  duty  of  his  adherents  to  spread  the  new 
religion  by  the  sword  and  had  inspired  them  with  a  wild 
fanaticism,  his  successors  snatched  one  province  after  another 
from  the  Roman  empire  and  the  Christian  church.  Within 
a  few  years,  a.d.  633-651,  they  conquered  all  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, Egypt  and  Persia,  then,  in  a.d.  707,  North  Africa,  and, 
in  A.D.  711,  Spain.  I^arther,  however,  they  could  not  go  for 
the  present.    Twice  they  unsuccessfully  besieged  Constan- 

1  Muir,  "  Life  of  Mohammed  and  Hist,  of  Islam."  4  vols.  Lond. 
Bosworth  Smith,  "Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism."  Lond.,  1874. 
Miihleisen-Arnold,  "  Islam,  its  Hist.,  Chr.  and  Bel.  to  Christianity.  3rd 
ed.  Lond.,  1874,  Seutsch,  "  Literary  Bemains :  Islam."  Lend.,  1874. 
Stephens,  "Christianity  and  Islam."  Lond.,  1877.  Mills,  "Hist,  of 
Mohammedanism."    Lond.,  1817. 
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tinople,  A.D.  669-676,  and  A.D.  717-718,  and,  in  a.d.  732., 
Charles  Martel  at  Tours  completely  crushed  all  their  hopes 
of  extending  further  into  the  West.  But  the  whole  Asiatic 
church  was  already  reduced  by  their  oppressions  to  the  most 
miserable  condition,  and  three  patriarchates,  those  of  Alex- 
andria, Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  were  forced  to  submit  to 
their  caprices.  Amid  manifold  oppressions  the  Christians 
in  those  conquered  lands  were  tolerated  on  the  payment  of 
a  tax,  but  fear  and  an  eye  to  worldly  advantages  led  whole 
crowds  of  nominal  Christians  to  profess  Islam. 

1.  The  Fandameiital  Principle  of  Islam  is  aa  arid  Monotheism.  Abra- 
ham, Moses  and  Jesus  are  regarded  as  Qod-sent  prophets.  The  miracu- 
lous birth  of  Jesus,  b;  a  virgin,  is  also  accepted,  and  Mary  is  identified 
with  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses.  The  ascension  of  Christ  is  also  received. 
Mohammed,  the  last  and  highest  of  all  the  prophets,  of  whom  Moses  and 
Christ  prophesied,  has  restored  to  its  original  purity  his  doctrine,  which 
had  been  corrupted  by  Jews  and  Christians.  At  the  end  of  the  days 
Christ  will  come  again  to  conquer  Antichrist  and  give  universal  sove- 
reignty to  Islam.  Most  conspicuous  among  the  corruptions  of  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  is  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  which  is  without  more  ado  pro- 
nounced Tritheism,  and  conceived  of  as  including  the  mother  of  Jesus  as 
the  third  person.  So  too  the  incarnation  of  God  is  regarded  as  a  falsifi- 
cation. The  doctrine  of  divine  providence  is  strongly  emphasized,  but  is 
contorted  into  the  grossest  fatalism.  The  Mussulman  is  in  need  of  no 
atonement.  Faith  in  the  one  God  and  His  prophet  Mohammed  secure  for 
him  the  divine  favour,  and  his  good  works  win  for  him  the  most  abundant 
fulness  of  eternal  blessedness,  which  consists  in  absolutelf  unrestricted 
sensual  enjoyments.  The  constitution  is  theocratic ;  the  prophet  and 
his  successors  the  Ehalifs  are  God's  vicegerents  on  earth.  Worship  is 
restricted  to  prayers,  fastings  and  washings.  The  Sunna  or  tradition  of 
oral  utterances  of  the  prophet  is  acknowledged  as  a  second  principal 
source  for  Islam,  alongside  of  the  Coran.  The  opposition  of  the  Shiitea 
to  the  Sunnites  is  rooted  in  the  non-recognition  of  the  first  three  Ehalifs 
and  the  prophet's  utterances  only  witnessed  to  by  them.  Mysticism  was 
first  fostered  among  the  Ssufis.  The  Wechabites,  who  first  appear  in 
the  12th  century,  are  the  Puritans  of  Islam. 

2.  The  Providential  Place  of  Islam. — The  service  under  Providence  ren- 
dered by  Mohammedanism  which  first  attracts  attention  is  the  doom 
which  it  executed  upon  the  debased  church  and  state  of  the  East.  But 
it  seems  also  to  have  had  a  positive  task  which  must  be  sought  mainly 
in  its  relation  to  heathenism.    It  regarded  the  abolition  of  idolatry  as  its 

D  D 
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principal  task.  Neither  the  proijhet  nor  hia  euccessors  gave  any  tolera- 
tion to  paganism.  Islam  converted  a  mass  of  savage  races  in  Asia  and 
Africa  from  the  most  senseless  and  immoral  idolatries  to  the  vrorship  of 
the  one  God,  and  raised  them  to  a  certain  stage  of  culture  and  morality 
to  which  they  could  never  have  risen  of  themselves.  But  also  upon  yet 
another  side,  though  only  in  a  passing  way,  it  has  served  a  providential 
purpose,  in  spurring  on  mediceval  Christianity  by  its  example  of  devotion 
to  scientific  pursuits.  Syncretic,  as  its  religious  and  intellectual  life 
originally  was,  during  its  flourishing  period  from  a.d.  7S0,  under  the 
brilliant  dynasty  of  the  Abassidean  Ehalifa  at  Bagdad  in  Asia,  and  from 
A.D.  766  (comp.  §  81)  under  the  no  less  brilliant  dyuasty  of  the  Ommaia- 
dean  Ehalifs  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  driven  out  by  the  Abassidse  from 
Damascus,  it  readily  appropriated  the  elements  of  culture  which  the 
classical  literature  of  the  ancient  Greeks  afforded  it  (§  42,  4),  and  with 
youthful  enthusiasm  its  scholars  for  centuries  on  this  foundation  kept 
alive  and  advanced  scieutifio  studies — philosophy,  astrnuomy,  mathe- 
matics, natural  science,  medicine,  geography,  history— and  by  their 
appropriation  of  those  researches  the  Latin  Middle  Ages  reached  to  the 
height  of  their  scientific  culture  (§  103,  1).  But  also  the  reawakening  of 
classical  studies  in  the  Byzantine  Middle  Ages  (§  68,  1),  which  is  of  still 
more  importance  for  the  West  (§  120,  1),  is  preeminently  due  to  the 
impetus  given  by  the  scientific  enthusiasm  of  the  Moslems  of  Bagdad, 
who  shamed  the  Greeks  into  the  study  ol  their  own  literature.  With  the 
overthrow  of  those  two  dynasties,  the  culture  puriod  of  the  Moslems 
closed  suddenly  and  for  ever,  bat  not  until  ii  bad  Acccmplished  its  task 
for  the  Christian  world.* 


'  Mnir,  "  Annals  ol  the  Earlier  S^JxOi^Uo ' 
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THIRD  SECTION. 

mSTORY    OF    THE    GRiECO-BYZANTINE    CHITECH 
m  THE  8TH-15TH  CENTURIES  (a.d,  692-1453;. 

1.  Developments  of  tlie  Greek  Church  in  Combination  with 
the  Western. 

§  66.     ICONOCLASM   OP  THE    BYZANTINE    ChDECJH 

(A.D.  726-842).! 

The  worship  of  images  (§  67,  4)  had  reached  its  climax 
in  the  East  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  Even  the 
most  zealous  defenders  of  images  had  to  admit  that  there 
had  been  exaggerations  and  abuses.  Some,  e.g.,  had  taken 
images  as  their  godfathers,  scraped  paint  off  them  to  mix 
in  the  communion  wine,  laid  the  consecrated  bread  first  on 
the  images  so  as  to  receive  the  body  of  the  Lord  from  their 
hands,  etc.  A  powerful  Byzantine  ruler,  who  was  opposed 
to  image  worship  from  personal  dislike  as  well  as  on  political 
gi-ounds,  applied  the  whole  strength  of  his  energetic  wiU  to 
the  uprooting  of  this  superstition.  Thus  arose  a  struggle 
that  lasted  more  than  a  hundred  years  between  the  enemies 
of  images  (eiicovoicXao-Tat)  and  the  friends  of  images  (eiKovo- 
Xdrpai),  in  which  there  stood,  on  the  one  side,  the  emperor 
and  the  army,  on  the  other,  the  monks  and  the  people. 
Twice  it  seemed  as  if  image  worship  had  been  completely 
and  for  ever  stampedN  out ;  but  on  both  occasions  a  royal 
lady  secured  its  restoration.  In  practice  indeed  the  Roman 
church  remained  behind  the  Grreek,  but  in  theory  they  were 
agreed,  and  in  the  struggle  it  gave  the  whole  weight  of  its 

>  Finlay,  "  Hist,  of  Oieeoe  from  Bom.  Conqaest."  7  toIb.  Ijond., 
1861;  new  ed.  1877.  Vols.  u.  and  iii.  Bower's  "  Lives  of  Popes." 
Tola.  iii.  and  iv.  Lond.,  1764.  Comber,  "  Disc,  on  2nd  Counoil  of 
Nicffia  " ;  reprinted  iu  Gibson's  "  Preserv.  from  Popery."  Lond.,  1848. 
Didron,  "  Christian  Iconography."    2  vols.    Lond.,  1886. 
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authority  to  the  friends  of  images.    On  the  part  taken  by 
the  Frankish  church,  see  §  92, 1. 

1.  Leo  III.,  the  Isanrian,  A.D.  717-741. — ^Leo,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  after  the  attack  of  the  Saracens  on 
Constantinople,  in  A.D.  718,  had  been  successfully  repelled,  felt  himself 
obliged  to  take  other  measures  against  the  aggressions  of  Islam.  In  the 
worship  of  images  abhorred  by  Jews  and  Moslems  he  perceived  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  their  conversion,  and,  being  personally  averse  to 
image  worship,  he  issued  an  edict,  in  A.D.  726,  which  first  ordered  tho 
images  to  be  placed  higher  in  the  churches  that  it  might  be  impossible 
for  the  people  to  kiss  them.  But  the  peaceable  overooming  of  this  deeply 
looted  form  of  devotion  was  frustrated  by  the  nncon^uerable  firmness  of 
the  ninety-year  old  patriarch  Germanus  in  Constantinople,  as  well  as 
by  the  opposition  of  the  people  and  the  monks.  The  greatest  dogmatist 
of  this  age,  Joh.  Damascenus,  who  was  secured  from  the  rage  of  the 
emperor  in  Palestine  under  Saracen  rule,  issued  three  spirited  tracts  in 
defence  of  the  images.  A  certain  Cosmas  took  advantage  of  a  popular 
rising  in  the  Oyclades,  had  himself  proclaimed  emperor  and  went  with  a 
fleet  against  Constantinople.  But  Leo  conquered  and  had  him  executed, 
and  now  in  a  second  edict  of  a.d.  730  ordered  all  images  to  be  removed 
from  the  churches.  Now  began  a  war  against  images  by  military  force, 
which  went  to  great  excess  in  fanatical  violence.  Eepeated  popular 
tumults  were  quelled  in  blood.  Only  in  Borne  and  North  Italy  did  the 
powerful  arm  of  the  emperor  make  no  impression.  Pope  Gregory  U., 
A.D.  715-731,  treated  him  in  his  letters  like  a  stupid,  ill-mannered  school- 
boy. In  proportion  as  the  bitterness  against  the  emperor  increased 
enthusiasm  for  the  pope  increased,  and  gave  expression  to  itself  in  the 
most  vehement  revolts  against  the  imperial  Council.  A  great  part  of  the 
exarchate  (§  46,  9)  surrendered  voluntarily  to  the  Longobards  and  so 
much  of  it  in  the  north  as  remained  with  the  emperor  proved  more 
obedient  to  the  pope  than  to  the  sovereign.  Gregory  Ut.,  aj).  731-741, 
at  a  Synod  in  Bome  in  a.d.  731  excommunicated  all  enemies  of  images. 
The  emperor  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet  to  chastise  him,  but  a  storm 
broke  it  up.  He  now  deprived  the  pope  of  all  his  revenues  from  Southern 
Italy,  severed  Illyria  (§  46,  5)  in  a.d.  732  from  the  papal  chair  and  gave 
it  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  in  doing  so  he  cut  the  last  oord 
that  bound  the  Boman  chair  to  the  interests  of  the  Byzantine  Conrt 
(§82,1). 

2.  Constantine  7.  A.D.  741-776.— To  the  son  and  successor  of  Leo  the 
monks  gave  the  unsavoury  names  of  Copronymus  and  Caballinus  in 
token  of  their  hatred,  the  latter  on  account  of  his  love  of  horses,  the 
former  because  it  was  said  that  at  his  baptism  he  had  defiled  the  water. 
He  was  like  his  father  a  powerful  ruler  and  soldier,  and  in  the  battl* 
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against  images  yet  more  reokless  and  determined.  He  conquered  bia 
brother-in-law  who  had  rebelled  with  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  the  images, 
and  caused  him  to  be  cruelly  treated  and  blinded.  As  popular  tumults 
still  continued,  he  thought  to  get  ecolesiastical  sanction  for  his  prin- 
ciples from  an  oecumenical  Council.  About  350  bishops  assembled  in 
Constantinople,  a.d.  754.  But,  as  the  chair  of  Constantinople  had  just 
become  vacant,  while  Bome,  which  had  excommunicated  the  euemies  of 
images,  refused  to  answer  the  summons,  and  Alexandria,  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem  were  under  Saracen  rule,  there  was  not  a  single  patriarch 
present  at  the  Synod.  The  Council  excommunicated  all  who  made 
images  of  Christ,  for  it  declared  that  the  Supper  was  the  only  true  image 
of  Christ,  and  condemned  every  kiud  of  veneration  of  images.  These 
decrees  were  now  relentlessly  carried  out  with  savage  violence.  Thou- 
sands of  monks  were  scourged,  imprisoned,  banished,  chased  through 
the  circus  with  nuns  in  their  arms  for  the  sport  of  the  people,  or  forced 
into  marriage,  many  had  their  eyes  gouged  out,  or  had  their  nose  or  ears 
rut  off,  and  the  monasteries  were  turned  into  barracks  or  stables.  Even 
in  private  houses  no  image  of  a  saint  was  any  longer  to  be  seen.  From 
i^ome  Stephen  II.  protested  against  the  decisions  of  the  Council,  and 
Stephen  III.  from  a  Lateran  Synod  of  a.d.  769  thundered  a  fearful 
anathema  against  the  enemies  of  images.  But  in  the  Byzantine  empire 
monkery  and  image  worship  were  well  nigh  extinguished. 

3.  Leo  IT,,  Chazams,  A.I).  775-780. — The  son  of  Constantine  was  of 
the  same  mind  with  his  father,  but  wanted  his  energy.  His  wife  Irene 
was  an  eager  friend  of  the  images.  When  the  emperor  discovered  this, 
he  began  to  take  active  measures,  bat  his  suspiciously  sudden  death  put 
a  stop  to  operations.  Irene  now  used  the  freedom  which  the  minority 
of  her  son  Constantine  YI.  afforded  her  for  the  introduction  of  image 
worship.  She  called  a  new  Council  at  Constantinople  in  a.d.  786,  which 
also  Hadrian  I.  of  Bome  attended,  while  the  other  patriarchs,  being 
nnder  Saracen  rule,  took  no  part  in  it.  But  the  imperial  guard  attacked 
the  place  where  they  were  sitting,  and  broke  up  the  Council.  Irene  now 
arranged  for  the  Seventh  (Ecumenical  Conncil  at  Nictea,  A.D.  787.  The 
eighth  and  last  session  was  held  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople, 
after  the  guards  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  city  and  disarmed.  The 
Council  annulled  the  decisions  of  a.d.  764,  and  sanctioned  image  worship 
for  it  allowed  the  bowing  and  prostration  before  the  images  {ntiririKii 
rpoaxiiniffa)  as  a  token  of  the  reverence  which  was  due  to  the  original, 
and  declared  that  this  in  no  way  interfered  with  that  worship  (Karpela) 
which  was  due  to  Ood  alone. 

4.  The  next  emperors  were  friendly  to  image  worship,  but  the  victory 
had  departed  from  their  standards.  Then  the  army,  which  had  always 
been  hostile  to  images,  proclaimed  Leo  T.,  the  Armenian,  A.S.  813-820, 
emperor,  an  avowed  opponent  of  images.    He  proceeded  very  cautiously, 
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but  the  soldiers  set  aside  his  prndence  and  launched  out  into  violent 
raids  against  images.  At  the  head  of  the  patrons  of  images  was  Theo- 
doras Studita,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Studion  (§  44,  2),  a  man  of 
unfeigned  piety  and  unfaltering  decision  of  character,  the  most  acute 
apologist  of  image  worship,  who  had  even  in  exile  been  eagerly  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  his  party.  He  died  in  a.d.  826.  Leo  lost  hia 
life  at  the  hand  of  conspirators.  His  successor,  Hichael  II.,  Balbus,  A.D. 
820-829,  allowed  at  least  that  images  should  be  reverenced  in  private. 
His  son  Theopliilns,  A.S.  829-842,  on  the  other  hand,  made  it  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life  to  root  out  entirely  every  trace  of  image  worship.  But 
his  wife  Theodora,  who  after  his  death  conducted  the  government  as 
regent,  had  it  formally  reintroduced  by  a  Synod  at  Constantinople  in 
A.D.  842.  Since  then  all  opposition  to  it  has  ceased  in  the  Greek  church, 
and  the  day  of  the  Synodal  decision,  19th  February,  was  appointed  • 
standing  festival  of  orthodoxy. 

§  67.    Division  between  Geeek  and  Roman  Chdeches 
AND  Attempts  at  Union,  a.d,  857-1453.1 

The  second  Trullan  Council  in  A.D.  692  had  given  the 
first  occasion  to  the  great  schism  which  rent  the  Christian 
world  into  two  halves  (§  63,  2) ;  Photius  gave  it  a  doctrinal 
basis  in  A.d.  867;  and  Michael  Cserularius  in  A.D.  1053 
completed  its  development.  The  increasing  need  of  the 
Byzantine  government  drove  it  to  make  repeated  attempts 
at  reconciliation,  but  these  either  were  never  concluded  or 
the  union,  if  at  all  completed,  proved  a  mere  paper  union. 
The  Sisyphus  labour  of  union  efforts  ended  only  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Byzantine  empire  in  A.D.  1463.  The 
three  stages  referred  to — the  early  misunderstandings,  the 
avowed  doctrinal  divergence,  and  the  final  decisive  separa- 
tion— as  well  as  the  persistent  rejection  of  attempts  at 
reunion,  were  not  wholly  owing  to  the  importance  of 
ceremonial  differences.  After  as  well  as  before  there  had 
been  free  church  communion  between  them.     It  was  not 

•  AUatius,  "De  ecol.  oooid.  et  orient,  perpetna  oonsensione."  Colon., 
1669.  Swete,  "Hist,  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Canih., 
1876.  Ffoulkes,  "  Christendom's  Divisions."  Loudon.  Neale,  "  Uolj 
Eastern  Church."    6  vols.    London,  1847, 
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owing  to  the  importance  of  the  almost  solitary  point  of 
doctrinal  difference  between  them,  in  reference  to  the 
filioque  (§  60,  7),  where  if  there  had  been  good  will  a 
common  nnderstanding  might  easily  have  been  won.  It 
was  really  the  papal  claims  to  the  primacy  to  which  the 
Greeks  absolutely  refused  to  submit 

1.  Ponudatian  of  tbe  Schism,  A.D.  867.— Daring  the  minority  of  the 
emperor  Michael  III.,  son  of  Theodora  (§  66, 4),  snmamed  the  Dronkard, 
his  nnole  Barbas,  Theodoia's  brother,  directed  the  government.  Ignatias, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  at  that  time,  himself  descended  from  the 
imperial  family,  lashed  severely  the  godless,  vicious  life  of  the  court,  and 
in  A.D.  857  kept  baok  from  the  commomon  the  all-powerful  Eardas, 
who  lived  in  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  own  daughter-in-law.  He 
was  then  deposed  and  banished.  Fhotins,  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
age,  previously  commander  of  the  imperial  bodyguard,  was  raised  to  the 
vacant  chair,  and  inherited  the  hatred  of  all  the  friends  of  Ignatius.  He 
made  proposals  of  agreement  which  were  proudly  and  scornfully  rejected. 
He  then  held  a  Synod  in  a.d.  859,  which  confirmed  the  deposition  of 
Ignatins  and  ezcommTmicated  him.  But  nothing  in  the  world  could 
make  his  party  abandon  hia  claims.  Now  Photius  wished  to  be  able  to 
lay  in  the  scales  the  Boman  bishop's  approval  of  his  questionable  pro- 
ceedings. He  therefore  laid  an  account  of  matters  ^ghly  favourable 
to  himself  before  Pope  Kicliolas  I.,  and  sought  his  brotherly  love  and 
intercessions.  The  pope  answered  that  he  must  first  examine  the  whole 
afiair.  His  two  legates,  Bhodoald  of  Porto  and  Zaohariaa  of  Auagni, 
were  bribed  and  at  a  Council  at  Constantinople  in  a.d.  861  gave  theii 
consent  to  the  deposition  of  Ignatius.  Nicholas,  however,  had  other 
reporters.  He  excommunicated  his  own  legates  and  pronounced  Ignatius 
the  lawful  patriarch.  Bitterness  of  feeling  reached  its  height  in  Con- 
stantinople, when  soon  thereafter  the  Bulgarians  broke  their  connection 
with  the  Byzantine  mother  church  and  submitted  to  the  pope  (§  73,  8). 
Photius  now  by  an  Encyclica  of  a.d.  8G6  colled  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Eabt  t)  a  Coimcil  at  Constantinople,  and  charged  the  Boman  church 
with  the  most  extreme  heresies ;  that  it  enjoined  fasting  on  Saturday 
(§  56, 1),  allowed  mUk,  butter  and  cheese  to  be  eaten  during  the  first  week 
of  the  Quadragesima  (§  56,  7),  did  not  acknowledge  married  priests  (§  45, 
2),  did  not  prohibit  the  clergy  from  shaving  the  beard  (§  45, 1),  pro- 
nounced anointing  by  a  presbyter  invalid  (§  35,  4),  but  above  all,  that 
by  the  addition  of  the  Jilioque  (§  50,  7)  it  had  falsified  the  creed,  lecog- 
iiising  thus  two  principles  and  so  fiilliug  back  into  dualism.  With  such 
heresies  too  the  pope  hi>4  now  iuiucted  the  Bulgarians,    The  meeting 
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of  the  Council  took  place  in  a.d.  867.  Three  monks,  tutored  by  Fhotins, 
re]»resented  the  patriarchs  under  Saracen  rule.  Excommunication  and 
deposition  were  hurled  against  the  pope,  and  this  sentence  was  com- 
municated to  the  Western  churches.  The  pope  was  evidently  alarmed. 
He  justified  himaeU  before  the  Frankish  clergy  and  insisted  that  they 
should  answer  the  charges  of  the  Greeks  in  a  scholarly  reply.  This  was 
done  by  several,  most  ably  by  Eatramnus,  monk  at  Corbie.  But  during 
that  year,  a.d.  867,  the  emperor  Michael  was  murdered.  His  murderer 
and  successor  Basil  the  Macedonian  undertook  the  patronage  of  the 
party  of  Ignatius,  and  asked  of  Pope  Hadrian  II.  a  new  investigation 
and  decision.  A  Synod  at  Constantinople,  A.S.  869,  counted  by  the  Latins 
the  8tb  oecumenical,  condemned  Photiua  and  restored  Ignatius.  The 
deciding  about  the  Bulgarians,  however,  was  not  committed  to  the 
Council  but  to  the  reputed  representatives  of  the  Saracen  patriarchs  as 
impartial  mnpires.  They  naturally  decided  in  favour  of  the  Byzantine 
patriarch.  In  vain  the  legates  remonstrated.  Fhotius  in  other  respects 
under  misfortune  displays  a  character  worthy  of  our  esteem.  For  several 
years  he  languished  without  company,  without  books,  under  the  strictest 
monastic  rules.  Tet  he  reconciled  himself  to  Ignatius.  Basil  entrusted 
him  with  the  education  of  his  children,  and  on  the  death  of  Ignatius 
in  A.D.  878,  restored  him  to  the  patriarchate.  But  still  the  ban  of  an 
oecumenical  Council  lay  upon  him.  Only  a  new  oecumenical  Council 
could  vindicate  him.  John  Vili.  agreed  to  this  against  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Bulgarians.  But  at  the  ninth  Council  at  Constantiiiople, 
A.B.  879,  the  eighth  according  to  the  Greeks,  the  papal  legates  were 
completely  duped.  There  was  no  mention  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  Council 
of  A.D.  869  was  repudiated,  and  every  one  excommunicated  who  dared 
add  anything  to  the  creed.  The  pope  afterwards  indeed  launched  an 
anathema  against  the  patriarch,  his  Conncil,  and  his  followers.  The 
succeeding  emperor,  Leo  the  Philosopher,  a.d.  886-911,  again  deposed 
Fhotius  in  a.d.  886,  but  only  that  he  might  put  an  imperial  prince  in 
his  place.    Fhotius  died  in  monastic  exile  in  a.d.  891. 

2.  Leo  TI.,  the  Philosopher,  A.D.  886-911. — This  emperor  was  three 
times  married  without  having  any  children.  He  married  the  fourth 
only  when  he  had  assured  himself  that  she  would  not  be  barren.  The 
patriarch  Nicolaus  Mysticus  refused  (§  61,  2)  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
and  was  deposed.  A  Synod  at  Constantinople  in  a.d.  906,  attended  by 
the  legates  of  Pope  Sergius.IU.,  approved  the  marriage  and  the  deposi- 
tion. But  on  his  deathbed  Leo  repented  of  his  violence.  His  brother 
and  successor  Alexander  restored  the  patriarch  Kicolas,  and  Pope  John 
X.  attended  a  Synod  at  Constantinople  in  a.d.  920,  which  condemned  the 
Council  of  A.D.  906,  and  pronounced  a  fourth  marriage  absolutely  un- 
allowable, but  showed  no  inclination  to  make  any  concessions  to  the 
pope.    New  negociations  were  begun  by  the  emperor  Basil  II.     In  con- 
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■ideration  of  a  large  sam  of  money  the  venal  pope  John  XIX,  was  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  Byzantines  as  cecumenical  patriarchs  of  the  Eaut, 
and  to  resign  all  claims  of  the  chair  of  Peter  upon  the  Eastern  church. 
But  the  aSair  became  known  before  it  was  concluded.  The  removal  of 
the  new  Judas  was  loudly  demanded  throughout  the  West,  and  the  pope 
was  compelled  to  break  off  his  negociations. 

3.  Completion  of  the  Schism,  A,D,,  1054. — Thongh  so  many  anathemas 
had  been  flung  at  Bome  by  Byzantium  and  at  Byzantium  by  Eorae,  they 
had  hitherto  been  directed  only  against  the  persons  and  their  followers, 
not  against  the  respective  churches  as  such.  This  defect  was  now  to 
be  supplied.  The  emperor  Constantine  Mon6maohu3  sought  the  papal 
friendship  which  he  thought  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  warlike  un- 
dertakings. But  the  patriarch  Uichael  Csemlarius  frustrated  his  efforts. 
In  company  with  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Bulgarians,  Leo  of  Aohrida,  he 
addressed  in  a.d.  1053  an  epistle  to  bishop  John  of  Trani  in  Apulia,  in 
which  he  charged  the  Latins  with  the  worst  heresies,  and  adjured  the 
Western  jbishops  to  separate  from  them.  To  the  heresies  already  enum- 
erated by  Photius,  he  added  certain  others  ;  the  use  of  blood  and  things 
strangled,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Hallelujah  during  the  fast  season,  and 
above  all  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Supper  (§  58,  4),  on  account 
of  which  he  invented  for  the  heretics  the  name  of  Azymites.  This  letter 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Humbert,  who  translated  it  and  laid  it 
before  pope  Leo  IX.  A  violent  correspondence  followed.  The  emperor 
offered  to  do  anything  to  restore  peace.  At  his  request  the  pope  sent 
three  legates  to  Constantinople,  among  them  the  occasion  of  the  strife, 
Humbert  (§  101,  2),  and  Cardinal  Frederick  of  Lothringen,  afterwards 
pope  Stephen  IX.  (§  96,  6).  These  fanned  the  flame,  instead  of  quench- 
ing it.  Impprial  pressure  indeed  brought  the  abbot  of  Studion,  Nioetas 
PeotoratuE  to  bum  his  controversial  treatise  before  the  legates,  but  no 
threat  nor  violence  could  move  to  submission  the  patriarchs,  on  whose 
side  were  the  people  and  the  clergy.  The  legates  finally  laid  a  formal 
decree  of  excommunication  on  the  altar  of  the  church  of  Sophia,  which 
Michael  together  with  the  other  Eastern  patriarchs  solemnly  returned, 
A.D.  1054. 

4.  Attempts  at  Beunlon. — The  crusades  increased  the  breach  instead  of 
healing  it.  Many  negociations  were  begun  but  none  of  them  came  to 
much.  At  a  Synod  at  Bari  in  Naples,  in  a.d.  1098,  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury (§  101, 1),  who  then  lived  as  a  fugitive  in  Italy,  proved  to  the  Greeks 
there  present  the  correctness  of  the  Latin  doctrine  of  the  Procession  ol 
the  Holy  Spirit.  In  a.d.  1113,  Petrus  Chrysologus,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
vindicated  it  in  a  complete  discourse  before  the  emperor  at  Constantinople. 
And  in  a.d.  1135,  Anselm  of  Havelberg,  who  went  to  Constantinople  as 
ambassador  for  Lothair  II.,  disputed  with  the  Archbishop  Nicetas  of 
Nicomedia,  and  afterwards  at  the  command  of  the  pope  wrote  down  the 
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disputation  with  creditable  faithfulness.  The  hatred  and  abhorrence 
d  the  Greeks  reached  its  climax  on  the  erection  of  the  Latin  empire  at 
Constantinople,  a.d.  1204-1261  (comp.  §  94,  4).  Nevertheless  Michael 
Palseologns,  A.D.  1260-1282,  who  brought  this  dynasty  to  an  end,  strove 
on  political  grounds  in  every  way  possible  to  overcome  this  ecclesiastical 
schism.  The  patriarch  Joseph  of  Constantinople  and  his  librarian,  the 
celebrated  Joannes  Beccns,  stubbornly  withstood  him.  The  latter  iudeed 
in  imprisonment  became  convinced  that  the  differences  were  unessen- 
tial and  that  a  union  was  possible.  This  change  of  mind  sectued  for 
him  the  patriarch's  chair.  Meanwhile  the  negociations  of  the  emperor 
with  the  pope,  Gregory  X.,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  Boman  chair 
to  be  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  doctrinal  controversies,  were  brought 
to  a  point  in  the  oecumenical  Council  at  Lyons,  A.S.  1274,  reckoned  by 
the  Latins  the  fourteenth.  The  imperial  legates  here  acknowledged  the 
primacy  of  the  pope  and  subscribed  a  Boman  creed,  while  to  them  was 
granted  liberty  to  use  their  creed  without  the  addition  and  to  practice 
their  peculiar  ecclesiastical  customs.  Eeccus  vindicated  this  union  in 
several  treatises.  But  a  change  of  dynasty  overthrew  him  in  A.i>.  12S3. 
Joseph  was  restored  and  the  anion  of  Lyons  was  broken  np  leaving  no 
trace  behind. 

5.  The  advance  of  the  Turks  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
East  Boman  emperors  to  secure  the  support  of  the  West  by  reconciling 
and  uniting  themselves  with  the  papacy.  But  the  powerful  party  of  the 
monks,  supported  by  popular  prejudice  against  the  proposal,  thwarted 
the  imperial  wishes  on  all  sides.  The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem  too  were  zealous  opponents,  not  only  animated  by  the  old 
bitterness  toward  their  more  prosperous  rivals  on  the  chair  of  Peter,  but 
also  influenced  against  the  views  of  the  emperor  by  the  policy  of  their 
Saracen  rulers.  The  emperor  Andronicus  III.  Faleeologus  won  to  his  side 
the  abbot  Barlaam  of  Constantinople,  hitherto,  though  bom  in  Calabria 
and  there  educated  in  the  Boman  Catholic  faith,  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
Western  doctrine.  Barlaam  went  at  the  head  of  an  imperial  embassy  to 
Avignon  where  the  pope  of  that  time,  Benedict  XTTT.,  resided,  a.d.  1339. 
Negociations,  however,  broke  down  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  pope, 
^^ho  demanded  of  the  Greeks  above  all  unconditional  submission  in 
doctrine  and  constitution,  and  also  showed  not  once  any  wish  for  re- 
newing the  conference. — On  Barlaam,  comp.  §  69,  2. — The  political 
difficulties  of  the  emperor,  however,  continually  increased,  and  so 
Jooimes  V.  Falseologos  took  further  steps.  He  himself  in  A.D.  1309  in 
Bome  passed  over  to  the  Latin  church,  but  neither  did  he  get  his  peciple 
to  follow  him,  nor  did  pope  Urban  V.  get  the  Western  princes  to  give 
help  against  the  Turks. 

6.  The  union  attempts  df  Joamies  VII.  Falaologos  had  more  appoaran^e 
of  success.     The  empero)-  ^lad  won  over  the  patriarch  Joseph  of  Con- 
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Btantinople,  as  well  aa  the  clever  and  highly  cultured  archbishop  Bes- 
aarion  of  Nioiea,  and  went  personally  in  company  with  the  latter  and 
many  bishops,  in  a.d.  1438,  to  the  papal  Council  at  Fcrrara  (§  110,  8), 
where  the  pope,  Eugenius  IV.,  fearing  lest  the  Greeks  might  join  the 
reformatory  Coaucil  at  Tasel,  showed  himself  very  gracious.  The 
Cuuncil,  nominally  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  a  plague  at  Forrara 
was  transferred  to  Florence,  and  hero  the  union  was  actually  consum- 
mated in  A.D.  1439.  The  primacy  of  the  pope  was  acknowledged,  though 
not  altogether  without  dubiety  of  expression,  the  ritual  differences  as 
well  as  the  priestly  marriages  of  the  Greeks  tolerated,  the  doctrinal 
difference  reduced  to  a  misunderstanding  and  the  orthodoxy  of  both 
cliurches  maintained.  In  the  Latin  text  of  the  decree  referred  to  the 
pope  was  acknowledged  as  "  Successor  of  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  vicar  of  Christ,"  as  "  head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  father 
aod  teacher  of  all  Christians,  to  whom  plenary  power  was  given  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  feed,  rule,  and  govern  the  universal  Church" — yet 
with  the  significant  addition  "  in  such  a  way  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
ojcumenical  Councils  and  in  the  sacred  Canons,"  by  which  certainly  the 
Greeks  thought  only  of  the  Canons  of  Nicsea  and  Chalcedou  referred 
to  in  §  46, 1,  but  the  Latins  mainly  of  the  Pseudo-Decretals  of  §  87,  2 ; 
Kud  thus  it  happens  that  in  most  of  the  Greek  texts  the  propositioni 
that  define  the  universal  primacy  of  the  pope  are  either  wanting,  ot 
essentially  modified.  The  first  place  after  the  pope  is  given  to  tht 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit  it  was  admitted  that  the  Greek  formula  "  ex 
Piitre  per  Filium "  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  Latin  "  ex  Patre 
Filioque,"  and  by  the  definition  "  quod  Sp.  S.  ex  P.  iir.iul  et  F.  et  ex 
utioque  aternaliter  tanquam  ab  uno  principio  et  unica  spiratlone  pro- 
cedit,"  the  latter  was  saved  from  the  charge  of  dualism.  A  new  differ- 
ence, however,  came  to  light  in  reference  to  Purgatory  (§  61,  4).  The 
intercessions  of  the  Uving  and  the  presenting  of  masses  for  the  dead 
were  allowed  by  the  Greeks  as  helping  to  secure  the  forgiveness  of  their 
still  nnatoued  for  venial  sins,  but  they  decidedly  opposed  the  view  that 
any  of  the  dead  could  obtain  this  by  his  own  temporary  endurance  of 
penal  sufferings,  and  they  would  not  hear  of  a  fire  as  a  means  for  its 
attainment.  The  Latins  also  taught  that  the  uubaptized  or  those  dying 
iu  mortal  sin  immediately  pass  into  eternal  condemnation  and  the  per- 
fectly pious  immediately  pass  into  God's  presence;  while  the  Greeks 
Diiiiatained  that  this  happens  only  at  the  last  judgment.  After  long  dis- 
putes, the  Greeks,  urged  by  their  emperor,  at  last  gave  in  on  both  points. 
Without  much  difficulty  they  accepted  the  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Westerns  (§  104, 2).  Thus  was  the  union  consummated  amid  embracinga 
and  jubilant  shoutings.  But  in  reality  everything  remained  aa  of  old.  A 
powerful  party  at  whose  head  stood  arohbishop  Marcus  Engenious  of 
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EpheBns,  who  had  been  shouted  down  at  Florence,  ronsed  the  whole 
East  against  the  anion  that  had  been  made  on  paper.  The  new  patriarch 
Metrophanes,  whom  they  lepndiated,  was  ridicnled  as  T/bfrpo^iirot,  and 
in  L.D.  1443  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs  at  a  Synod  at  Jerusalein 
ezcommnnioated  all  who  maintained  the  union.  When  moreover  the 
hoped  for  help  from  the  West  did  not  come  even  the  nnion  party  lost 
their  interest  in  it.  Bessarion  passed  over  to  the  Boman  ohnrcb, 
became  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Tuscoli,  and  was  as  Bach  on  two  oocasiona 
very  near  being  made  pope.* 

7.  The  Byzantine  Christian  empire  went  meanwhile  rapidly  to  decay. 
On  the  29tli  May,  1453,  Constantinople  was  stormed  by  Mohammed  IL 
The  last  emperor,  Constantino  XL,  fell  in  a  heroic  straggle  against  tre- 
mendons  odds.  Mohammed  conferred  upon  the  patriarch  Gennadiua 
(§  68, 5)  the  spiritual  primacy  and  even  temporal  sapremaoy  and  fall 
jorisdiction  over  the  whole  orthodox  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  making 
him,  however,  answerable  for  their  conduct.  The  other  two  patriarchates 
of  Jerusalem  and  Antiooh  were  in  religious  matters  co-ordinate,  in  poli- 
tical matters  subordinate,  to  him.  For  the  executing  of  his  spiritual 
power  he  had  around  him  a  Synod  of  twelve  archbishops,  of  whom  four 
as  holders  of  the  four  divisons  of  the  patriarchal  diocese  resided  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  Synod  chose  the  patriarchs  and  the  Saltan  confirmed 
the  elections. — All  union  negociations  were  now  at  an  end,  for  the  Forte 
could  only  wish  for  the  continaance  of  the  sohism.  The  enormous  crowds 
of  Greek  refngees  who  sought  protection  in  foreign  lands,  especially  in 
Italy,  Hungary,  Galicia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  either  went  directly  over  to 
the  Boman  Catholic  church,  or  formed  churches  of  their  own  under  the 
name  of  United  Greeks,  purohasing  liberty  to  observe  their  old  church 
constitution  and  liturgy  by  Moepting  the  Bomish  doctrine  and  the  papal 
pcimaoy. 


n.  Developments  in  the  Eastern  Chnrch  withont  the 
Co-operation  of  the  Western. 

§  68.    Theological  Sciekcb  and  Literatdbb. 

The  iconoclastic  struggle,  A.D.  726-842,  was  to  some  extent 
a  war  against  art  and  science.  At  least  no  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Greek  Middle  Ages  is  so  poor  in  these  as  this. 
But  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  Byzantine  culture 

'  Popoff,  "  Hist,  of  Oounoil  of  Florence."    Transl.  bom  Bnssiui  by 
Neale.    London,  1861. 
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awoke  from  its  deep  torpor  to  a  vigour  of  wliich  no  one 
would  have  thought  it  capable.  What  is  still  more  wonder- 
ful, for  six  hundred  years  it  maintained  its  position  without 
a  break  at  this  elevation  and  prosecuted  literary  and  scien- 
tific studies  with  a  zeal  that  seemed  to  be  quickened  as  its 
political  condition  became  more  and  more  desperate.  What 
specially  characterized  the  scholarly  efforts  of  this  time  was 
the  revival  of  classical  studies  which  from  the  6th  century 
had  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  Now  aU  at  once  the 
decaying  Greeks,  who  were  threatened  with  intellectual  as 
well  as  political  bankruptcy,  began  to  realize  the  rich  heri- 
tage which  their  pagan  forefathers  had  bequeathed  them. 
They  searched  out  these  treasures  amid  the  dust  of  libraries 
and  applied  to  them  a  diligence,  an  enthusiasm,  a  pride, 
which  fills  us  with  astonishment.  The  Hellenic  intellect 
had,  indeed,  long  lost  its  genial  creative  power.  The  most 
ambitious  effort  of  this  age  did  not  go  beyond  explanatory 
reproduction  and  scholarship.  Upon  theology,  however. 
bound  hard  and  fast  in  traditional  propositions  and  Aristote- 
lian formulsB,  the  revival  of  classical  studies  had  relatively 
little  influence,  and  where  it  did  break  the  fetters  it  only 
gave  entrance  to  a  deluge  of  heathen  Hellenic  views  that 
paganized  Christianity. 

1.  The  shame  caused  by  the  zeal  with  which  the  Khalifs  of  the  Abas- 
gidean  line  at  the  end  of  the  8th  century  applied  themselves  to  the 
clsssical  Greek  literature  seems  to  have  given  the  first  impulse  to  ihe 
SeTival  of  Classical  Studies.  Behind  this  we  must  supporfe  there  was  the 
influence  of  the  Byzantine  rulers,  unless  they  had  lost  all  trace  of  national 
feeUng.  Bardas,  the  guardian  and  co-regent  of  Michael  III.  (§  67, 1),  if 
there  is  nothing  else  in  him  worthy  of  praise,  has  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  lay  anew  the  foundation  of  classical  studies  by  establish- 
ing schools  and  paying  their  teachers.  Basil  the  Macedonian,  although 
himself  no  scholar,  patronized  and  protected  the  sciences.  Photius  was 
the  teacher  of  his  children,  and  implanted  in  them  a  love  of  study  which 
they  transmitted  to  their  children  and  children's  children.  Leo,  the 
Philosopher,  the  son,  and  Constantine  Porphyrogenneta,  the  grandson, 
of  Basil  were  the  brilliant  scholars  in  the  Macedonian  dynasty.    Their 
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place  was  taken  by  the  line  of  (he  Comncni  from  A.D.  1057,  which  intio. 
duced  a  most  tirilliaut  period  in  the  history  of  scientific  studies.  The 
princesses  of  this  house,  Eudocia  and  Anua  Comnena,  won  high  fame  as 
gifted  and  learned  authors.  What  Photius  was  for  the  age  of  the  Mace- 
donians, Fsellus  was  for  the  age  of  the  Comneni.  Thessalonica  vied 
with  Constantinople  as  a  new  Athens  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  classical 
culture.  The  rudeness  of  the  crusaders  threatened  during  the  sixty 
years'  interregnnm  of  the  Latin  dynasty,  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Com- 
ncni. But  when  in  a.d.  1261  the  Falseologi  again  obtained  possession  of 
Constantinople,  learning  rose  once  more  to  the  frout  and  won  an  ever 
increasing  significance.  And  when  the  Turl:s  took  it  in  a.d.  1453  crowds 
of  learned  Greeks  settled  in  Italy  and  spread  their  carefully  fostered  cul- 
ture all  over  the  West. 

2.  Aristotle  and  Flato. — The  revival  of  classical  studies  secured  again 
a  preference  for  Plato,  who  seemed  more  classical,  at  least  more  Hellenic, 
than  Aristotle.  But  the  ecclesiastical  imprimatur  that  had  been  given 
to  Aristotle,  which  had  been  formally  expressed  by  Job.  Damasconus, 
formed  a  barrier  against  the  overflowing  of  Platonism  into  the  theological 
domain.  The  church's  distrust  of  Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  drove  many 
of  the  more  enthusiastic  friends  of  classical  studies  into  a  sort  of  Hellenic 
paganism.  The  eagerness  of  the  struggle  reached  its  height  in  the  15th 
century.  Gemisthus  Pletho  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  drive  the  hated 
usurper  Aristotle  from  the  throne  of  science.  He  called  for  uncondi- 
tional surrender  to  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  Plato  and  expressed  the 
confident  hope  that  soon  the  time  would  come  when  Christianity  and 
Islam  would  be  conquered  and  the  religion  of  pure  humanity  would  have 
universal  sway.  Of  similar  views  were  his  numerous  scholars,  of  whom 
the  most  distinguished  was  Bessarion  (§  67,  6).  But  Aristotle  also  had 
talented  representatives  in  George  of  Trebizond  and  his  scholars.  Nume- 
rous representatives  of  the  two  schools  settled  in  Italy  and  there  carried 
on  the  conflict  with  increasing  bitterness. — Continuation  §  120,  1. 

8.  Scholasticism  and  mysticism  (/jiddijcrts  and  fiutrrayayla]. — ^By  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Aristotelian  method  which  Joh.  Philoponus  (§  47,  11)  had 
sug){ested,  and  Joh.  Damascenus  had  carried  out,  the  scientific  treatment 
of  doctrine  in  the  Greek  church  had  taken  a  form  which  in  many  respects 
resembles  the  scholasticism  of  the  Latin  Middle  Ages,  without  being  able, 
however,  to  reach  its  wealth,  power,  subtlety  and  depth.  But  alongside 
of  the  dialectic  scholastic  treatment  of  dogma  there  was  found,  especially 
in  the  quiet  Ufe  of  the  monasteries,  diligent  fostering  of  the  mysticism 
based  upon  the  pseudo-Areopagite  (§  47,  11).  Its  chief  representative 
was  Nicolas  Cabasilas.  This  mysticism  never  ran  counter  to  the  worship 
or  doctrine  of  the  church,  but  rather  rendered  to  it  unconditional  ac- 
knowledgment, and  was  specially  characterized  by  its  decided  preference 
for  the  symbolioal,  to  which  it  is  careful  to  attach  a  thoroughly  sacra- 
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mental  siguificanoe.  No  reason  existed  for  any  hostile  encounters  between 
dialeotio  and  mystisism. 

4.  The  Branches  of  Theological  Science. — About  the  beginning  of  our 
period  Joh.  Damascenus  oolleoted  the  results  of  previous  Dogmatic  labours 
in  the  Greek  church  by  the  use  of  the  dialectic  forms  of  Aristotle  into 
an  organic  system.  His  Ecdosis  is  the  first  and  last  comjilete  dogmatic 
ot  the  old  Greek  church.  The  manifold  intercourse  with  the  Latin 
church  occasioned  by  the  union  efforts  was  not,  however,  without  in- 
fluence on  the  Greek  church.  In  spite  of  the  keenest  opposition  on 
debated  questions,  the  far  more  thoroughly  developed  statement  by  Latin 
scholasticism  of  doctrines  in  regard  to  which  both  were  agreed  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  Greek  church,  so  that  all  unwittingly  it  adopted  on 
many  points  the  same  bases  and  tendencies  of  belief.  Polemics  were 
constantly  earned  on  with  Nestorians,  Monophysites  and  Monothelites, 
and  fresh  subjects  of  debate  were  found  in  the  iconoclastic  disputes,  newly 
emerging  dualistic  sects,  the  Latin  schismatics  and  the  defenders  of  the 
anion.  Sy  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  time  Apologetics  again 
came  to  the  front  as  a  theological  necessity.  The  incessant  advance  of 
Islam  and  the  Jewish  polemic,  which  was  now  gaining  boldness  from  the 
protection  of  the  Saracens,  urgently  demanded  the  work  of  the  Apologist, 
bat  the  dominant  scholastic  traditional  theology  of  the  Greeks  in  its 
hardness  and  narrowness  was  little  fitted  to  avert  the  storm  of  God's 
judgment.  Finally,  too,  the  revival  of  classical  studies  and  the  intro- 
duction of  pagan  modes  of  thought  were  followed  by  a  renewal  of  anti- 
pagan  Apologetics  (Nicolas  of  Methone).  In  Exegesis  there  was  no 
independent  original  work.  Valuable  catenas  were  compiled  by  (Ecume- 
uius,  Theophylact  and  Euthymius  Zigabenas.  Church  History  lay 
completely  fallow.  Only  Nicephorus  Callisti  in  the  14th  century  gave 
any  attention  to  it  (§  5,  1) .  Incomparably  more  important  for  the  church 
history  of  those  times  are  the  numerous  Sciiptores  hist.  Byzantina.  As 
a  writer  of  legends  Simeon  Metaphrastes  in  the  10th  century  (?)  gaiaed 
a  high  reputation. 

6.  The  most  distinguished  theologian  ot  the  8th  century  was  Joannes 
Samascenni.  He  was  long  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Saracens,  and  died 
about  A.D.  760  as  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Sabas  in  Jerusalem.  His 
admirers  called  him  Chrysorrlioas  ;  the  opponents  of  image  worship  who 
pronounced  a  thrice  repeated  anathema  upon  him  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  AJ>.  764,  called  him  Mansur.  His  chief  work,  which  ranks 
in  the  Greek  church  as  an  epoch-making  production,  is  the  IItjttj  yvdxrfus. 
Its  first  part,  Keipd\ata  <pi\ii<ro(ptKd,  forms  the  dialectic,  the  second  part, 
Uepl  alpiaewv,  the  historical,  introduction  to  the  third  or  chief  part : 
'E/tJoffis  iKpipijs  T^s  6p6oS!iiov  irla^reas,  a  systematic  ooUeotion  of  the  doc- 
trines of  faith  according  to  the  Councils,  and  the  teachings  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  especially  of  the  three  Cappadooians.    His  'Upi,  Trapi\Kii\a  con- 
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tain  a  collection  of  loci  classici  from  patristic  writings  on  dogmatic  and 
moral  subjects  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  He  wrote  besides  contro- 
versial tracts  against  Christological  heretics,  the  Paulicians,  the  opponents 
of  image  worship,  etc.,  and  composed  several  hymns  for  church  worship.' 
— Among  the  numerous  writings  of  Photius,  who  died  in  a.d.  891,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  is  his  Bibliotheca,  MvpiopipXtov.  It  gives 
reports  about  and  extracts  from  279  Christian  and  pagan  works,  which 
have  since  in  great  part  been  lost.  In  addition  to  controversial  treatises 
against  the  Latins  and  against  the  Paulicians,  there  are  still  extant  his 
'AnipiXltxi-O;  answers  to  more  than  300  questions  laid  before  him  by 
bishop  Amphilochius,  and  his  Nomo-oanou  (§  43,  3)  which  is  still  the 
basis  of  Greet  canon  law,  and  was,  abont  a.d.  1180,  commented  on  by 
the  deacon  of  Constantinople,  Theodore  Balsamon  in  his  'Bf^7i;(rts  tuk 
ep&v  Kal  Betav  Kavbvav. — The  brilliant  period  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty 
was  headed  by  llioliael  Psellns,  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Constantinople,  a 
man  of  wide  culture  and  possessed  of  an  astonishingly  extensive  store  of 
information  which  was  evinced  by  numerous  works  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, so  that  he  was  designated  tpikoaotjiuv  SraTos.  He  died  in  a.d.  1105. 
Among  his  theological  writings  the  most  important  is  Ilept  hepyelm  Sot- 
luvmi  (comp.  §  71,  3).  As  this  work  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
demonology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  the  AtSaff/caXti  iravTo^ajr^  a  compen- 
dium of  universal  science  on  the  basis  of  theology,  is  for  the  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  of  that  period.  His  contemporary  Theophylact,  arohbish'ip  of 
Achrida,  in  Bulgaria,  left  behind  him  an  important  commentary  in  the 
form  of  a  catena.  Enthymius  Zigabenus,  monk  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  composed,  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Alexius  Comneuus,  in  reply  to  the  heretics,  a  noyojrXJa  Soy/ioTot^  t^i 
ipSoSi^ov  wlffTeus  ^oi  SttXoS-^kti  SoyiuLTum  in  24  bks.,  which  gained  for  him 
great  repute  in  his  times.  It  is  a  mere  compilation,  and  only  where  he 
combats  the  sects  of  his  own  age  is  it  of  any  importance.  His  exegetical 
compilations  are  of  greater  value.  The  most  important  personality  of 
the  12th  century  was  Eustathins,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica.  As  com- 
mentator on  Homer  and  Pindar  he  has  been  long  highly  valued  by  philo- 
logists ;  but  from  the  publication  of  his  theological  Opuscula  it  appears 
that  he  is  worthy  of  higher  fame  as  a  Christian,  a  theologian,  a  church 
leader  and  reformer  of  the  debased  monastioism  of  his  age  (§70,  4).  His 
friend  and  pupil,  Michael  Acomiiiatns  of  Chonse,  archbishop  of  Athens, 
treated  with  equal  enthusiasm  of  the  church  and  his  fatherland,  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  Greek  philosophy,  of  patristic  and  classical  literature,  and 
in  a  beautiful  panegyric  raised  a  becoming  memorial  to  his  departed 
teacher.  His  younger  brother,  Ificetas  Acominatus,  a  highly  esteemed 
statesman  of  Constantinople,  wrote  a  Qeiravpis  dp6oSo^las  in  27  bks.,  which 
oonsists  of  a  justificatory  statement  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  together 

'  Luptou,  "  St.  John  of  Damascus."    London,  1882. 
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with  a  refutation  of  heretics,  muoh  more  independent  and  important  than 
the  similar  work  of  Eatliymius.  He  died  in  a.d.  1206.  At  the  same  time 
flourished  the  noble  bishop  Nicolas  of  Metlione  in  Messenia,  whose  refuta- 
tion of  the  attacks  of  the  neo-Flatonist  Proclus,  'Ai'dirrv^is  rijs  OeoXoyiKijt 
(rro(x«<i(reus  UpixXov  is  one  of  the  most  valaahle  productions  of  this  period. 
His  doctrine  of  redemption,  which  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  Anseira 
of  Canterbury's  theory  ol  satisfaction  (§  101,  1),  is  worthy  of  attention. 
He  also  oontributed  several  tracts  to  the  struggle  against  the  Latins, 
During  the  times  of  the  Palffiologi,  a.d.  12S0-1450,  the  chief  subjects  ot 
theological  authorship  were  the  viadioation  and  denunciation  of  the 
anion.  ITicolas  Cahasilas,  archbishop  of  Thessalonioa  and  successor  of 
Falamas,  deserves  special  mention.  He  was  like  his  predecessor  the 
vindicator  of  the  Hesyohasts  (§  69,  2),  and  was  himself  one  of  the  noblest 
mystics  of  any  age.  He  died  about  a.d.  1354.  His  chief  work  is  Tlepl 
T^t  if  Xpurru  S^unjs.  His  mysticism  is  distinguished  by  depth  and  spirit- 
uality as  well  as  by  reformatory  struggling  against  a  superficial  exter- 
nalism.  He  also  shares  the  partiality  of  Greek  mysticism  for  the  liturgy 
as  his  Expositio  Slissce  shows.  From  bis  contemporary  Semetrias  Cydo- 
nius  we  have  an  able  treatise  De  Contemnenda  Morte.  Archbishop 
Simeon  of  Thessalonica  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  time,  about  a.d.  1400, 
a  thorough  expert  in  classical  and  patristic  literature  and  a  distinguished 
church  leader.  His  comprehensive  work,  De  Fide,  Ritibus  et  Mysteriu 
Ecclesiast.  m  an  important  source  of  information  about  the  church  affairs 
of  the  Greek  Middle  Ages.  Marcus  Eugeniciis  of  Ephesus,  the  most 
oapablg  opponent  of  the  Florentine  union  (§  67,  2),  besides  controversial 
tracts,  wrote  a  treatise  Jlepl  i<r6evelas  avBpiSnrov  as  a  philosophico-dogmatio 
foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  at  which  the  emperor 
John  Vn.  Palseologus  had  taken  offence  as  incompatible  with  divine 
justice  and  human  frailty.  His  disciple  Gregorius  Scholarius,  known 
a  monk  by  the  name  Genuadins,  was  the  first  patriarcli  of  Constantinople 
after  it  had  been  taken  by  the  Turks.  At  the  Council  of  Florence  he  still 
supported  the  nnion,  but  was  afterwards  its  most  vigorous  assailant. 
In  the  controversy  of  the  philosophers  he  contended  against  Pletho  for 
the  old-established  predominance  of  Aristotle.  At  the  reiiuest  of  the 
Sultan,  Mohammed  II.,  he  laid  before  him  a  Professiofidei. 

6.  A  religious  romance  entitled  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  whose  author 
is  not  named,  but  evidently  belonged  to  the  East,  was  included,  even  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  among  the  works  of  Joh.  Damasoenus,  read  by  many 
especially  in  the  West,  translated  into  Latin  and  rendered  often  in 
metrical  form.  It  describes  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  tlio  Indian 
prince  Josaphat  by  the  eremite  Barlaam  with  the  object  of  showing  the 
power  of  Christianity  against  the  allurements  of  sin  and  its  superiority 
to  other  religions.  An  uncritical  age  accepted  the  story  as  historical, 
and  venerated  its  two  heroes  as  saints.    The  Eoman  martyrology  celo- 
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laated  the  27th  Sot.  in  their  memoiy.  Liebrecht  has  discoreied  that  ths 
romance  so  popnlar  in  iu  daja  was  but  a  Christianized  form  of  a  legend- 
tiy  bistor;  of  the  life  and  oonTersion  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism, 
vrhich  existed  in  pre-Ciiristian  times,  and  has  come  down  to  ns  imder 
the  title  LaliUi  vuta/-a  Fmraita,  often  eopying  its  original  eren  in  the 
minatest  details. 

§   69.  DoCTEEfAL  CONTBOVEESIES  IH  THE  I^TH-MTH 

Cextdbies. 
With  the  mental  activity  of  the  Gomneman  age  there 
was  also  reawakened  a  love  of  theological  speculation  and 
discussion,  and  several  doctrinal  questions  engaged  consider- 
able attention.  Then  there  came  a  luU  in  the  controveraal 
strife  for  two  hundred  years,  to  be  roused  once  more  by  a 
question  of  abstruse  mysticism. 

1.  DogiBsti:  Qnestiims. — Under  the  emperor  Uanael  Comnenns,  aj>. 
1143-1180,  the  qaesnon  was  discussed  whether  Christ  presented  His 
sacnfice  for  the  sins  of  the  world  only  to  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  also  at  the  same  time  to  the  Logos,  ue.  to  Himself.  A  S;nod 
at  Constantinople  in  aj>.  1156  sanctioned  the  latter  notion. — ^Ten  years 
later  a  eontroTersy  arose  OTer  the  qa^tion  whether  the  words  of  dmst : 
"  The  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  refer  to  His  divine  or  to  His  hom&n 
nature  or  to  the  tmion  of  the  two  natnres.  The  discossion  was  earned 
on  by  all  ranks  with  a  lireliness  and  passionateness  whiGh  reminds  one 
of  the  gimnar  contTOTeTsies  of  the  4th  century  (|  50,  S).  The  empeno's 
opinion  that  the  words  applied  to  the  God-man  gained  the  fietoiy  at  a 
Synod  at  Constantinople  in  aj>.  1166.    The  dissentients  were  pnnished 

with  the  confiscation  of  their  goods  and  banishment ^Mannd  excited 

a  third  controveisy  by  objecting  to  the  anathema  of  "the  God  of 
Mohammed  *'  in  the  formnla  of  abjmation  for  converts  from  Moham- 
medanism.  In  vain  did  the  bishops  show  the  emperor  that  the  God 
cf  Ilohammed  was  not  the  trae  God.    The  formola  had  to  be  altered. 

2.  Xhe  Eesychast  Controversy,  AJX  1341-1351. —In  the  monasteries  of 
Uonnt  Athos  in  Thessaly  the  Areopagite  mystieism  had  its  most  zealous 
loomoters.  Following  the  example  given  three  centnries  earlier  by 
Simeon,  an  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Mesnes  in  Constantinople,  the 
monks  by  artificial  means  pat  themselves  into  a  condition  that  would 
aSord  them  the  ecstatic  vision  of  God  which  the  Areopagite  had  extolled 
as  the  highest  end  of  all  mystic  endeavours.  Kneeling  in  a  comer  ot 
the  solitary  closed  cell,  the  chin  pressed  firmly  on  the  breast,  the  eyee 
eet  fixedly  on  the  navel,  and  the  bre:ith  held  in  as  long  as  possible,  they 
sank  at  first  into  melancholy  and  their  eyes  became  fUm     Continnin- 
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longer  in  this  position  the  depression  of  spirit  wliich  they  at  first 
experienced  gave  way  to  an  inexpressible  laptare,  and  at  last  they  lound 
themselves  sarrounded  by  a  bright  halo  of  light.  They  called  them- 
selves Beating  Ones,  iiavxi^ovres,  and  maintained  that  the  brilliancy 
sarroanding  them  was  the  uncreated  divine  light  which  shone  aronnd 
Christ  on  Mount  Tabor.  Barlaam  (§  67i  6),  just  returned  from  his 
unfortunate  union  expedition,  accused  the  monks  and  their  defender, 
Gregorius  Falamas,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  as  Ditheistic 
heretics,  scornfully  styling  them  navel-souls,  dpupaMtj/vxoi-  But  a  Oouucil 
at  Constantinople,  in  a.d.  1311,  the  members  of  which  were  unfavourable 
to  Barlaam  because  of  his  union  efforts,  approved  the  doctrine  of  un- 
created divine  light  which  as  divine  irepyela  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  divine  oi<rla.  Barlaam,  in  order  to  avoid  condemnation,  recanted, 
but  withdrew  soon  afterwards  to  Italy,  where  he  joined  the  communion 
of  the  Latin  church  in  a.d.  1348,  and  died  as  a  bishop  in  Calabria.  A 
disciple  of  Barlaam,  Gregorius  Aoindynos  and  the  historian  Nicepborus 
Gregoras  continued  the  controversy  against  the  Hesychasts.  Down  to 
A.D.  1351  as  many  as  three  Synods  had  been  held,  which  all  decidedly 
favoured  the  monks. 
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The  Byzantine  emperors  had  been  long  aocnstomed  to 
carry  out  in  a  very  high-handed  manner  their  own  will 
even  in  regard  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  church.  The 
anointing  with  sacred  oil  gave  them  a  sacerdotal  character 
and  entitled  them  to  be  styled  a-yios.  Most  of  the  emperors, 
too,  from  Leo  the  Philosopher  (§  68,  1),  possessed  some 
measure  of  theological  culture.  The  patriarchate,  however, 
if  amid  so  many  arbitrary  appointments  and  removals  it 
fell  into  the  proper  hands,  was  always  a  power  which  even 
emperors  had  to  respect.  What  protected  it  against  all 
encroachments  of  the  temporal  power  was  the  influence  of 
the  monks  and  through  them  of  the  people.  In  consequence 
of  the  controversies  about  images,  Theodoras  Stndita  (§  66, 
4)  founded  a  strong  party  which  fought  with  all  energy 
against  every  interference  of  the  State  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  and  against  the  appointing  of  ecclesiastical  officers 
by  the  temporal  power,  but  only  with  temporary  success 
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The  monks,  who  had  been  threatened  by  the  iconoclastic 
Isaurian  with  utter  extermination,  at  the  restoration  grew 
and  prospered  more  than  ever  in  outward  appearance,  but 
gave  way  more  and  more  to  spiritual  corruption  and  ex- 
travagance. The  Eastern  monks  had  not  that  genial 
many-sided  culture  which  was  needed  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  fields  and  the  minds  of  the  barbarians.  They  were 
deficient  in  those  powers  of  tempering,  renovating  and 
ennobling,  whereby  the  monks  of  the  West  accomplished 
such  wonderful  results.  But,  nevertheless,  if  in  those 
debased  and  degenerate  days  one  looks  for  examples  of 
fidelity  to  convictions,  firmness  of  character,  independence 
and  moral  earnestness,  he  will  always  find  the  noblest  in  the 
monasteries. — Public  worship  had  already  in  the  previous 
period  attained  to  almost  complete  development,  but  theory 
and  practice  received  enrichment  in  various  particulars. 

1.  The  Arsenian  ScMsm,  A.D.  1262-1312. — Michael  Falffioldgin,  after 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Theodore  Lascaris  in  a.d.  1259,  assumed  the 
guardianship  of  his  six  years'  old  son  John,  had  hinueli  orowned  joint 
ruler,  and  in  A.D.  1261  had  the  eyes  of  the  yonng  prince  put  out  so  as 
to  make  him  unfit  for  governing.  The  patriatch  Arsenius  then  excom- 
municated him.  Michael  besought  absolution,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
it  submitted  to  humiliating  penances ;  but  when  the  patriarch  insisted 
that  he  should  resign  the  throne,  the  emperor  deposed  and  exiled  him, 
A.D.  1267.  The  numerous  adherents  of  Arsenius  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  new  patriarch  Joseph  (§  67,  4),  seceded  from  the  national  church, 
and  when  their  leader  died  in  exile  in  a.d.  1273,  their  veneration  for  him 
expressed  itself  in  burning  hatred  of  his  persecutors.  When  Joseph 
died  in  a.d.  1283,  an  attempt  was  made  to  decide  the  controversy  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  God's  judgment.  Each  of  the  two  parties  cast  a  tract 
in  defence  of  its  position  into  the  fire,  and  both  were  consumed.  The 
Arsenians,  who  had  expected  a  miracle,  felt  themselves  for  the  moment 
defeated  and  expressed  a  readiness  to  be  reconciled.  But  on  the  third 
day  they  recalled  their  admissions  and  the  schism  continued,  nntil  the 
patriarch  Niphon  in  a.d.  1812  had  the  bones  of  Arsenius  laid  in  the 
church  of  Sophia  and  pronounced  a  forty  days'  suspension  on  all  the 
clergy  who  had  taken  part  against  him. 

2.  Public  Worship. — In  the  Greek  church  preaching  retained  its  early 
1  rcHiiineiiee;    the  homiletioal  productions,  however,  are  but  of  smaU 
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value.  The  objection  to  hymna  other  than  thoae  found  in  Scriptare  wag 
more  and  more  oyercome.  As  in  earlier  times  (§  59,  i)  Troparies  were 
added  to  the  singing  of  psahus,  so  now  the  New  Testament  hymns  of 
praise  and  doxologies  were  formed  into  a  so-called  Kaviiv,  i.e.  a  collection 
of  new  odea  arranged  for  the  several  festivals  and  saints'  days.  The 
8th  century  was  tlie  Augustan  age  of  church  song.  To  this  period 
belonged  the  celebrated  iytoi  /teXuM,  Andrew  of  Crete,  John  of  Damaeous, 
Cosmas  of  Jerusalem,  and  Theophanea  of  Niesea.  The  singing  after 
this  as  well  as  before  was  without  instrumental  accompaniment  and 
also  without  harmonic  arrangement. —There  was  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  idea  of  the  sacraments  and  their  number. 
Damascenns  speaks  only  of  two :  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Thcodoms  Studita,  on  the  other  hand,  accepts  the  six  enumerated  by 
the  Pseudo-Areopagite  (§  58).  Petrus  Mogilas  in  his  Anti-Protestant 
Confetsio  ortliodoxa  of  a.d.  1643  (§  152,  3)  is  the  first  confidently  to 
assert  that  even  among  the  Latins  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Sacraments 
had  been  regarded  as  seven  in  number.  The  Greeks  differed  from  the 
Latins  in  maintaining  the  necessity  of  immersion  in  baptism,  in  con- 
necting the  chrism  with  the  baptism,  using  leavened  bread  in  the  Supper 
and  giving  both  elements  to  all  communicants.  From  the  time  of  Joh. 
Damascenua  the  teachers  of  the  church  decidedly  subscribed  to  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation ;  but  in  regard  to  penance  and  confession 
they  stoutly  maintained  (§  61,  1),  that  not  the  priest  but  God  alone  can 
forgive  sins.  The  Unctio  inferiorum,  eixeXaiav,  also  made  way  in  the 
Greek  church,  applied  in  the  form  of  the  cross  to  forehead,  breast,  hands 
and  feet ;  yet  with  this  difference  that,  expressly  repudiating  the  desig- 
nation "extreme"  nnction,  it  was  given  not  only  in  cases  of  mortal 
illness,  bnt  also  in  less  serious  ailments,  and  had  in  view  bodily  cure  as 
well  as  spiritual  benefit. — The  emperor  Leo  VI.  the  Philosopher  made 
the  benediction  of  the  church  (§  61,  2)  obligatory  tor  a  legally  valid 
marriage. 

3.  Monasticism. — The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  monastic  associations 
were  those  of  Mount  Athos  in  Thessaly,  which  was  covered  with  monas- 
teries and  hermit  cells,  and  as  "  the  holy  mount  "  had  become  already 
a  hallowed  spot  and  the  resort  of  pilgrims  for  all  Greek  Christendom. 
The  monastery  of  Stodion,  too  (§  44,  3),  was  held  in  high  repute.  There 
waa  no  want  of  ascetic  extravagances  among  the  monks.  There  were 
numerous  atylites ;  many  also  spent  their  lives  on  high  trees,  SevSplrai, 
or  shut  up  in  cages  built  on  high  platforms  (KiovTrat),  or  in  subterranean 
caverns,  etc.  Others  bound  themselves  to  perpetual  silence.  Many 
again  wore  constantly  a  shirt  of  iron  (o-iStipoi^/xefoi) ,  etc.  A  rare  sort  of 
pious  monkish  practice  made  its  appearance  in  the  12ih  century  among 
the  Ecetffi, 'iK^rai.  They  were  monks  who  danced  and  sang  hymns  with 
like-minded  nuns  in  their  monasteries  after  the  pattern  of  Exod.  xv.  20, 
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21.  Although  they  continued  orthodox  in  their  dootrine  and  were  never 
charged  with  any  act  of  immorality,  Nioetas  Acominatus  proceeded 
against  them  as  heretics. 

4.  Endeavonrs  at  Beformation. — ^In  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century 
a  pious  monk  at  Constantinople,  Constantinns  Chrysomalus,  protested 
against  prevailing  hypocrisy  and  formalism.  A  decade  later  the  monk 
Niphon  took  a  similar  stand.  Around  both  gathered  groups  of  clergy 
and  laymen  who,  putting  themselves  under  their  pastoral  direction  and 
npglecting  the  outward  forms  of  the  church,  applied  themselves  to  the 
deepening  of  the  spiritual  life.  Both  brought  down  on  themselves  the 
anathema  of  the  church.  The  patriarch  Oosmas,  who  was  not  convinced 
that  Niphon  was  a  heretic  and  so  received  him  into  his  house  and  at  his 
table,  was  deposed  in  a.d.  1150.  Eustathias,  archbishop  of  Thessalonioa 
(§  68,  5),  carried  on  his  reformatory  efforts  quite  within  the  limits  of  the 
dominant  institutions  of  the  church,  and  so  kept  himself  safe  from  the 
macbiuations  of  his  enemies.  Belentlessly  and  powerfully  he  struggled 
against  the  corruption  in  the  Christian  life  of  the  people,  and  especially 
against  the  formalism  and  hypocrisy,  the  rudeness  and  vulgarity,  the 
spiritual  blindness  and  pride,  and  the  eccentric  caricatures  of  ascetism 
that  were  exhibited  by  the  monks,  though  he  was  himself  in  heart  and 
soul  a  monk.  Two  hundred  years  later  Kicolas  Cabasilas  (§  68,  5)  yet 
more  distinctly  maintained  that  a  consistent  life  was  the  test  and  love 
the  root  of  all  virtue. 

§   71.  DUALISTIO  HEEETICa. 

Remnants  of  the  Gnostic-Manichsean  heresy  lingered  on 
into  the  7th  century  in  Armenia  and  Syria,  where  the  sur- 
rounding Parseeism  gave  them  a  hold  and  support.  Con- 
Btantinus  of  Mananalis  near  Samosata  gathered  these 
together  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  and  reformed 
them  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Marcion  (§  27,  11).  The 
Catholics,  sneeringly  called  by  them'Po/;iaroi,  gave  the  name 
of  Paulicians  to  them  because  they  regarded  Paul  alone  as  a 
true  apostle.  Even  before  the  rise  of  the  Paulicians,  a  sect 
existed  in  Armenia  called  Children  of  the  Sun  who  had 
mixed  up  the  Zoroastrian  worship  with  Christian  elements. 
They,  too,  during  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  by  reorgani- 
zation reached  a  position  of  more  importance,  and  repre- 
sented, like  the  Paulicians,  a  reformatory  opposition  to  the 
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formal  institutions  of  the  Catholic  churoli.  A  similar  atti- 
tude was  assumed  by  the  EncMtes  in  Thrace  during  the 
11th  century.  Like  the  old  Euchites  (§44,  7),  they  got 
their  name  from  the  unceasing  prayers  which  they  regarded 
as  the  token  of  highest  perfection.  Their  dualistic-gnostic 
system  is  met  with  again  among  the  Bogomili  in  Bulgaria. 
Those  were  still  more  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Catholic 
church;  and  had  adopted  the  anthropological  views  of 
Saturninus  and  the  Ophites  as  well  as  the  trinitarian  theory 
of  Sabellius  (§  27, 6, 9  ;  33, 7).  All  these  sects  were  accused 
by  their  Catholic  opponents  with  entertaining  antinomian 
doctrines  and  practising  licentious  orgies  and  unnatural 
abominations. 

1.  The  Panlicians. — They  called  themselves  only  Xpumarot,  but  were 
in  the  habit  of  giving  to  their  leaders  and  ohnrchea  the  names  of  Paul's 
companions  and  mission  stations.  They  combined  dualism,  demiurgiem 
and  docetism  with  a  mysticism  that  insisted  upon  inward  piety,  de- 
manded  a  strict  but  not  rigorous  asceticism,  forbade  fasting  and  allowed 
marriage.  Their  worship  was  very  simple,  their  church  constitutioL 
moulded  after  the  apostolic  pattern,  with  the  rejection  of  the  hierarchy 
and  priesthood.  They  were  sipecially  averse  to  the  accumulation  of 
ceremonies  and  the  veneration  of  images,  relics  and  saints  in  the  Catholic 
church.  They  also  urged  the  diligent  study  of  Scripture,  rejecting, 
however,  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Jewish-Christian  gospels  and 
epistles  of  the  Kew  Testament.  The  Catholic  polemists  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury traced  their  origin  and  even  their  name  (=>IIai/Xoi'<>Kii>i'oi)  to  a  Mani- 
chiean  family  of  the  fourth  centaiy,  a  widow  Callinioe  and  her  two  sons 
Paul  and  John.  None  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  Manichieism,  how- 
ever, are  dieooverable  in  them,  and  their  founding  by  Constantino  of 
Mananalis  is  a  historie  fact,  as  also  that  he,  in  a.i>.  657,  assumed  the 
Pauline  name  of  Sylvanus.  The  first  church,  which  he  called  Macedonia, 
was  founded  by  him  at  Cibossa  in  Armenia.  From  this  point  he  made 
successful  missionary  journeys  in  all  diiections.  The  emperor  Constan- 
tius  Pogonnatus,  a.d.  668-685,  began  a  bloody  persecution  of  the  Fauli- 
cians.  Bat  the  martyr  enthusiasm  of  Sylvanus,  who  was  stoned  in  a.d. 
685,  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  imperial  officer  Symeon,  that  he 
bim«eU  joined  the  sect,  was  made  their  chief  under  the  name  of  Titus, 
and  on  the  renewal  of  persecution  in  a.d.  690  joyfully  died  at  the  stake. 
His  successor  Gegnesius,  who  took  the  name  of  1'imothy,  was  obligi>il  by 
Leo  the  Isanrian  to  umlergo  an  examination  under  the  patriarch  of 
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Constantinople,  had  his  orthodox?  attested,  and  received  from  the  icono 
claat  emperor  a  letter  of  protection.  Soon,  however,  divisions  sprang 
up  vriibin  the  sect  itself.  One  of  their  chiefs  Baanes,  on  account  of  his 
antinomiau  practices,  was  nicknamed  6  jivirapbs,  the  smutty.  But,  about 
A.D.  801,  Sergius  Tyohieus,  converted  in  earlier  years  by  a  Paulician 
woman,  who  directed  him  to  the  Bible,  made  his  appearance  as  a  re- 
former and  second  founder  of  the  sect.  He  died  in  a.i>.  835.  Leo  the 
Armenian,  a.d.  813-820,  organized  an  expedition  for  their  conversion. 
The  peuitents  were  received  back  into  the  church,  the  obstinate  were 
executed.  A  mob  of  Paulieians  murdered  the  judges,  fled  to  the  Saracen 
regions  of  Armeuia,  and  founded  at  Argaum,  the  ancient  Colosse,  a 
military  colony  which  made  incessant  predatory  and  retaliating  raids 
upon  the  Byzantine  provinces.  They  were  most  numerous  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  empress  Theodora  (§  66,  4)  carried  out  against  them  about 
A.D.  842  a  new  and  fearfully  bloody  persecution.  Many  thousands  were 
put  to  death.  This  too  was  the  fate  of  an  officer  of  high  rank.  His  son, 
Ciirbeas,  also  an  officer,  incited  by  an  ardent  desire  for  revenge,  gathered 
about  5,000  armed  Paulieians  around  him  in  a.d.  844,  fled  with  them  to 
Argaum,  and  became  military  chief  of  the  sect.  New  crowds  of  Pauli- 
eians streamed  daUy  in,  and  the  Khalifs  assigned  to  them  two  other  for- 
tified frontier  cities.  With  a  well  organized  army,  thirsting  for  revenge, 
Carbeas  wasted  the  Byzantine  provinces  far  and  wide,  and  repeatedly 
defeated  the  imperial  forces.  Basil  the  Macedonian  after  two  campaigns, 
at  last  in  a.d.  871,  hemmed  in  the  Paulician  army  in  a  narrow  pass  aad 
annihilated  it.  Their  political  power  was  now  broken.  The  sect,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  gather  members  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  In 
A.D.  970,  the  emperor  John  Tzimisces  transported  the  greater  part  of 
them  as  watchers  of  the  frontier  of  Thrace,  where  PhUippopolis  became 
their  Zion.  They  soon  had  possession  of  all  Thrace.  Alexius  Comnenus, 
A.i>.  1081-1118,  was  the  first  earnestly  again  to  attempt  their  conversion. 
He  himself  appeared  at  Philippopolia  in  a.d.  1115,  disputed  a  whole  day 
with  their  leaders,  promised  and  threatened,  rewarded  and  punished,  but 
all  his  efforts  were  fruitless.  From  that  time  we  hear  nothing  more  ot 
them.     Their  remnants  probably  joined  the  Buchites  and  the  Bogomili. 

2.  The  Children  of  the  Sun,  or  Arevcndi  were  a  sect  gathered  and 
organized  in  the  9th  century  in  Armenia  by  a  Paulician  Sembat  in 
the  country  town  of  Thoutrace  into  a  separate  community  of  Thontra- 
cians.  In  a.d.  1002  the  metropolitan  Jacob  of  Harkh  gave  a  Christian 
tinge  to  their  doctrine,  went  through  the  country  preaching  repentance 
and  the  performances  of  ritual  observances,  and  obtained  much  support 
from  clergy  and  laity.  The  Catholicus  of  the  Armenian  church  caused 
him  to  be  branded  and  imprisoned.  He  made  his  escape,  but  was  after- 
wards slain  by  his  opponents. 

3.  The  Euchites,  Messelians,  Enthusiasts,  attracted  the  attention  ol 
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tlie  goverameut  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century  as  a  sect  widely 
spread  in  Thrace.  In  common  with  the  earlier  Euohites  (§  44,  7)  they 
had  great  enthusiasm  in  prayer,  but  they  were  distinguished  from  them 
by  their  dualism.  Their  doctrine  of  the  two  sons  of  God,  Satanael  and 
Christ,  shows  a  certain  relation  to  the  form  of  Persian  dualism,  which 
derives  the  two  opposing  principles,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  from  one 
eternal  primary  essence,  Zeruane  Aoerene.  The  germs  of  this  sect  may 
have  come  from  the  transplanting  of  Faulicians  to  Thrace  by  the  emperoi 
T2imisoes.  The  Byzantine  government  sent  a  legate  to  Thrace  to 
suppress  them.  This  may  have  been  Michael  Psellus  (§  08,  5)  whose 
Ai6Xoyos  wepl  irepyeias  Saiii6i>ui>  is  the  only  source  of  information  we  have 
regarding  them. 

4.  The  Bogomili,  ee6<fii.\oi,  taught :  that  Satanael,  the  lirRtbom  son  of 
God,  as  chief  and  head  over  all  angels,  clothed  with  full  glory  of  the 
Godhead,  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father;  but,  swelling  with  pride, 
he  thought  to  found  an  empire  independent  of  his  Father  and  seduced  a 
portion  of  the  angels  to  take  part  with  him.  Driven  with  them  out  of 
heaven,  he  determined  after  the  pattern  of  the  creation  of  the  Futher 
(Gen.  i.  1)  to  create  a  new  world  out  of  chaos  (Gen.  ii.  3  2.).  He  formed 
the  first  man  of  earth  mixed  with  water.  When  he  set  up  the  figure, 
some  of  the  water  ran  out  of  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot  and  spread 
out  over  the  ground ;  and  after  he  had  breathed  his  breath  inLo  it,  that 
also  escaped  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  figure  by  the  toe,  permeated 
the  soil  moistened  with  the  water  and  auiuiated  it  as  a  serpent.  At 
Satanael's  earnest  entreaty  the  heavenly  Father  took  pity  on  the  miser- 
able creature,  and  gave  it  life  by  breathing  into  it  His  own  breath. 
Afterwards  with  the  Father's  help  Eve,  too,  was  created.  Satanael  in 
the  form  of  the  serpent  seduced,  deceived  and  lay  with  Eve  in  order  that 
by  bia  seed,  Cain  and  his  twin  sister  Calomina,  Adam's  future  descen- 
dants, Abel,  Seth,  etc.,  might  be  oppressed  and  brought  into  bondage. 
Jealous  lest  the  latter  should  obtain  that  heavenly  dwelling  place  from 
which  they  had  been  driven,  Satanael's  angels  seduced  their  daughters 
(Gen.  vi.).  From  this  union  sprang  giants  who  rebelled  against  Satanael. 
but  were  destroyed  by  him  in  the  flood.  Henceforth  he  reigned  un- 
opposed as  KOffftoKpiTup,  seduced  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  and 
endowed  Moses  with  the  power  of  working  miracles  as  the  instrument  of 
his  tyranny.  Only  a  few  men  under  the  oppression  of  his  law  attained 
the  end  of  their  being ;  the  sixteen  prophets  and  those  named  in  Matt. 
i.  and  Luke  iii.  Finally,  in  the  year  6,600  after  the  creation  of  man, 
the  supreme  God  moved  with  pity  caused  a  second  son,  the  Logos,  to  go 
forth  from  His  bosom,  who  as  chief  of  the  good  angels  is  called  Michael, 
and  sent  Him  to  earth  for  man's  redemption.  He  entered  in  an  ethereal 
body  through  the  right  ear  into  the  virgin  to  be  born  of  her  with  the 
semblanee  of  an  earthly  bodv.    Mary  noticed  nothing  of  all  this.    With. 
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oat  knowing  how  or  whence,  she  fonnd  the  child  in  swaddling  olothes 
before  her  in  the  oave.  His  death  on  the  cross  was  naturally  in  appear- 
ance only.  After  his  roaurrection  he  showed  himself  to  Satanael  in  hia 
true  form,  bound  him  with  chains,  robbed  him  of  bis  divine  power,  and 
compelled  him  to  abandon  his  divine  desigaation,  by  taking  the  £1  from 
his  name,  so  that  he  is  henceforth  called  Satan.  Then  He  returned  to 
the  Father,  took  the  seat  th.it  formerly  was  Satanael's  at  His  right  hand, 
and  sinks  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  F'ather  out  of  which  He  had  come. 
This,  however,  did  not  take  place  before  a  new  Aeon,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
emanated  from  the  Crodhead,  and  was  sent  forth  as  contiuuator  and 
completer  of  the  work  of  redemption.  This  Spirit,  too,  after  he  hoa 
finished  his  task  will  sink  back  again  into  the  Father's  bosom. — Of  the 
Old  Testament  the  Bogoraili  acknowledged  only  the  Psalter  and  the 
Prophets ;  of  tbe  New  Testament  books  they  valued  most  the  Gospel  of 
John.  Veneration  of  relics  and  images,  as  well  as  the  sign  of  the  cross 
they  abhorred  as  demoniacal  inventions.  Church  bnililinga  were  re- 
garded by  them  as  the  residences  of  demons.  Satanael  himself  in 
earlier  days  resided  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  later  in  the  church  of 
Sophia  at  Constantinople.  Water  baptism,  which  was  introduced  by 
John  the  Baptist  a  servant  of  Satanael,  they  rejected ;  but  the  baptism 
of  Christ  is  spiritual  baptism  {ra/>iK\riiris=Coii>olameiitum).  It  was 
imparted  by  laying  the  G-ospel  of  John  on  the  head  of  the  subject  of 
baptism,  with  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  chanting  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  They  declared  the  Catholic  mass  to  be  a  sacrifice  presented  to 
demons  ;  the  true  eucharist  consists  in  the  spiritual  nourishment  by  the 
bread  of  life  brought  down  in  Christ  from  heaven,  to  which  also  the 
fourth  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  refers.  They  placed  great  value 
upon  prayer,  especially  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  So  too  they 
valued  fasting.  Their  ascetism  was  strict  and  required  abstinence  from 
marriage  and  from  the  eating  of  flesh.  But  prevarication  and  dissimn- 
lation  they  regarded  as  permissible. — The  emperor  Alexins  Comnenns 
caused  their  chief  Basil  to  be  brought  to  Constaatinople,  under  the 
delusive  pretext  of  wishing  himself  to  become  a  proselyte  of  the  sect, 
got  him  to  open  all  his  heart,  and  enticed  him  under  the  semblance  of  s 
purely  private  conference  to  make  reckless  statements,  while  behind  the 
curtain  a  judge  of  heresies  was  taking  notes.  This  first  act  in  the 
drama  was  followed  by  a  second.  The  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
all  adherents  of  BasU  who  could  be  laid  hold  upon.  Two  great  funeral 
piles  were  erected,  one  of  which  was  furnished  with  the  figure  of  the 
cross.  The  emperor  exiiorted  them,  at  least  to  die  as  true  Christians, 
and  in  token  of  this  to  choose  the  place  of  death  provided  with  a  cross. 
Those  who  did  so  were  pardoned,  the  rest  for  the  most  part  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  Basil  himself,  however,  was  actually  burnt, 
A.D.  1118     Tb«  sect  was  not  by  any  means  thus  rooted  out.    The 
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Bogomili  hid  themBelvea  mostly  in  monasteries,  and  Bulgaria  long  re- 
maiuod  the  haunt  of  dualistio  heresy,  which  spread  thence  through  the 
Latin  ohorch  of  the  West. 


§  72.  The  Nestorian  and  Monophtsite  Chueches  or 
THE  East. 

The  Nestorian  and  Monophysite  churches  of  the  East 
owed  the  protection  and  goodwill  of  their  Moslem  rulers  to 
their  hostile  position  in  regard  to  the  Byzantine  national 
church.  Among  the  Persian  Nestorians  as  well  as  among 
the  Syrian  and  Armenian  Monophysites  we  iind  an  earnest 
endeavour  after  scholarship  and  great  scientific  activity 
They  were  the  teachers  of  the  Saracens  in  the  classical, 
philosophical  and  medical  sciences,  and  with  no  little  zeal 
pursued  the  study  of  Christian  theology.  The  Nestorians 
also  long  manifested  great  earnestness  in  missions.  Only 
when  the  science-loving  Khalifs  gave  place  to  Mongolian  and 
Turkish  barbarians  did  those  churches  lose  their  prestige, 
and  that  stagnation  and  torpidity  passed  over  them  in  which 
they  still  lie.  In  order  to  crown  the  Florentine  union 
attempts  of  a.d.  1439  (§  67,  6),  Rome  solemnly  proclaimed 
in  the  immediately  following  year  the  complete  union  with 
all  the  detached  churches  of  the  East.  But  this  was  a  vain 
self-delusion  or  a  bit  of  jugglery.  Men  pretending  to  be 
deputed  by  those  churches  treated  about  restoration  to  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  which  was  accorded  them  amid  great 
applause. 

1.  The  Persian  Nestorians,  or  Chaldean  Christians  (§  64,  3),  stood  in 
peculiarly  friendly  relations  to  the  Khalifs,  who,  in  the  Nestorian  oppo- 
sition to  Iheotokism,  worship  of  saints,  images  and  relics,  and  priestly 
celibacy,  saw  an  approach  to  a  rational  Christianity  more  in  accordance 
with  the  Moslem  ideal.  The  Nestorian  seminaries  at  Edessa,  Nisibis, 
Seleucia,  etc.,  were  in  high  repute.  The  rich  literature  issued  by  them 
is,  however,  mostly  lost,  and  what  of  it  remains  is  known  only  by 
Asseman's  quotations  (Biblioth.  Orientalia).  Among  the  later  Nestorian 
authors  the  best  known  is  Ebed  Jesns,  Metropolitan  of  Nisibis,  who  AwH 
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in  A.D.  1318.  His  writings  treat  of  all  subjeots  in  the  domain  of  theology. 
The  missionary  zeal  of  the  Nestorians  continued  unabated  down  to  the 
13th  century.  Their  chief  mission  fields  were  China  and  India.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  century  they  converted  the  prince  of  the  Karaites, 
a  Tartar  tribe  to  the  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  who  as  vassals  of  the  great 
Chinese  empire  had  the  name  XJng-Ehan.  A  large  number  of  the  people 
followed  their  prince.  The  Mongol  conqueror  Qenghis-Ehan  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Karaite  prince,  but  quarrelled  with  him,  drove  him 
from  his  throne,  and  took  his  life,  a.d.  1202. — With  the  overthrow  of  the 
Khalifs  by  Genghis-Khan  in  a.d.  1219,  the  prosperity  of  the  Nestorian 
ohurch  came  to  an  end.  At  first  the  Nestorians  attempted  missiouary 
operations  not  unsuccessfully  among  the  Mongols.  But  the  savage 
Tamerlane,  the  Scourge  of  Asia,  a.d.  1369-1405,  drove  them  into  the 
inaccessible  mountains  and  wild  ravines  of  the  province  of  Kurdistan.' 

2.  Among  the  Monophysite  Churches  the  most  important  was  the 
Armenian  (§  64,  3).  It  boasted,  at  least  temporarily  and  partially,  of 
political  independence  under  national  rulers.  The  Armenian  patriarch 
from  the  12th  century  had  his  residence  in  the  monastery  of  Etsbmiadzin 
at  the  foot  of  Ararat.  The  literary  activity  in  the  translation  of  classical 
and  patristic  writings,  as  well  as  in  the  production  of  original  works, 
reached  a  particularly  high  point  in  the  8th  and  then  again  in  the  12th 
century.  To  the  earlier  period  belong  the  patriarch  Johannes  Ozuiensia 
and  the  metropolitan  Stephen  of  Siinik,  to  the  later,  the  still  more 
famous  name  of  the  patriarch  Nerses  IV.  Clajensis,  whose  epic  "  Jesus 
the  Son"  is  regarded  as  the  crown  of  Armenian  poetry,  and  his  nephew, 
the  metropolitan  Merses  of  Lampron.  The  two  last  named  readily  aided 
the  efforts  for  reunion  with  the  Byzantine  church,  but  owing  to  the 
troubles  of  the  time  these  came  to  nothing.  The  Western  endeavours 
after  union  which  were  actively  carried  on  from  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century,  split  upon  the  dislike  of  the  Armenian  church  to  the 
Western  ritual,  and  found  acceptance  with  only  a  relatively  small  frag- 
ment of  the  people.  These  United  Armenians  acknowledged  the  primacy 
of  the  pope  and  the  catholic  system  of  doctrine,  but  retained  their  own 
coKiiUtution  and  liturgy. — In  the  Jacobite-Syrian  Church  (§  52,  7),  too, 
theological  and  classical  studies  were  prosecuted  with  great  vigour.  The 
most  distinguished  of  its  scholars  during  our  period  was  George,  bishop 
of  the  Arabs,  who  died  in  a.d.  740.  He  translated  and  annotated  the 
Organon  of  Aristotle,  and  wrote  ezegetioal,  dogmatic,  historical  and 
cbronological  works,  also  poems  on  various  themes,  and  a  number  of 
epistles  important  for  the  history  of  culture  during  these  times,  in  which 
he  answered  questions  put  to  him  by  his  friends  and  admirers.    The 

>  Badger,  "The  Nestorians  and  their  Bituals."    3  vols.    London, 

1852. 
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brilliant  Gregory  Abulfarajus  is  the  last  of  the  distinguiBhed  soholara 
of  the  Jacobite- Syrian  church.  He  was  the  son  of  a  conTerted  Jewish 
physician,  and  hence  he  is  usually  called  Barhebricus.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Guba,  afterwards  Maphrian  of  Mosul,  and  died  in  a.d.  128G. 
His  noble  and  truly  benevolent  disposition,  his  extraordinary  learning, 
the  rich  and  attractive  productions  of  his  pen,  and  his  skill  as  a  physician 
made  him  universally  revered  by  Christians,  Mohammedans  and  Jews. 
Among  his  writings,  for  the  most  part  still  in  manuscript,  the  most  im- 
portant and  best  known  is  the  Chronicnn  Syriacum. — The  Jacobite  church 
suffered  most  in  Egypt.  The  perfidy  of  the  Copts,  who  surrendered  the 
country  to  the  Saracens,  was  terribly  avenged.  From  a.d.  1254  the 
Fatimide  Khalils  held  them  down  under  the  most  severe  oppression,  and 
this  became  yet  more  severe  nnder  the  Mamelukes.  The  Copts  were 
completely  driven  out  of  the  cities,  and  even  in  the  villages  maintained 
only  a  miserable  existence.  Their  church  was  now  in  a  condition  of 
utter  stagnation.  In  Abyssinia  (§  64,  1)  the  national  rulers  maintained 
their  position,  though  pressed  within  narrower  limits  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Saracens.  But  here,  too,  church  life  became  fossilized.  At  the 
head  of  the  church  was  an  Abnna  consecrated  by  the  Coptic  patriarch 
(§64,1;  165,3). 

3.  The  Maronites  (§  52,  8)  attached  themselves  to  the  Western  church 
on  the  appearance  of  the  crusades  in  a.d.  1182,  renouncing  their 
Monothelite  heresy  and  acknowledging  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  but 
retaining  their  own  ritual.  In  consequence  of  the  Florentine  union 
measures  they  renewed  their  connection  in  a.d.  1445,  and  subsequently 
adopted  also  the  doctrinal  conclusions  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Their 
numbers  at  the  present  day  amount  to  somewhere  about  200,000. 

4.  The  Legend  of  Prester  John. — In  a.d.  1144  Bishop  Otto  of  Freisingen 
obtained  from  the  bishop  of  Cabala  in  Palestine,  whom  he  met  at  Viterbo, 
information  about  a  powerful  Christian  empire  in  Central  Asia,  and 
published  it  in  a.d.  1145  in  his  widely-read  Chronicle.  According  to 
this  story  the  king  of  that  region,  a  Nestorian  Christian,  who  was  named 
Prester  John,  had  not  long  before  driven  to  flight  the  Mohammedan 
kings  of  the  Persians  and  itfedes,  and  thus  delivered  from  great  danger 
the  crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land.  He  had  also  wished  to  go  to  the  help 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Tigris  which 
overflowed  its  banks.  Twenty  years  later  appeared  a  writing  attributed 
to  Prester  John,  first  referred  to  by  the  Chronicler  Alberich.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  European  princes  in  a  Latin  translation  which  con- 
tained the  most  fabulous  stories,  borrowed  from  the  Alexander  legends, 
about  the  extent  and  glory  of  his  empire  and  the  many  wonders  in 
nature,  white  lions,  the  phcenix,  giants  and  pigmies,  dog-headed  and 
homed  men,  fawns,  satyrs,  cyolops,  etc.,  which  were  to  be  seen  in  his 
country;  and  notwithstanding  all  these  absurdities  it  was  received  aa 
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genuine.  The  pope,  Alexander  III.,  took  occasion  from  its  appearance 
to  send  an  answer  to  Prester  John  by  his  own  physician  Philip,  of  whose 
fate  nothing  more  is  known.  When  in  a.d.  1219  the  first  news  reached 
Palestine  of  the  irrepressible  advance  of  Mongolian  hordes  under  Genghis 
Khan,  the  crusaders  felt  justified  in  assuming  that  he  was  the  successor 
of  the  celebrated  Prester  John,  and  was  now  to  accomplish  what  his 
distinguished  predecessor  had  wished  to  undertake.  But  they  were  soon 
cruelly  undeceived.  The  missionaries  sent  to  the  Mongols  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century  (§  93, 15),  reported  that  the  last  Prester  John 
had  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  life  in  battle  with  Genghis  Khan.  Never- 
theless the  belief  in  the  continued  existence  of  an  exceedingly  glorious 
and  powerful  empire  ruled  by  a  Christian  priest  in  further  India  was  not 
by  any  means  overthrown ;  but  it  was  no  longer  sought  in  an  Asiatic 
but  in  an  African  "  India,"  and  the  Portuguese  actually  believed  that 
at  last  the  famed  Prester  John  had  been  found  in  the  Christian  king  of 
Abyssinia,  so  that  that  country  was  known  down  to  the  17th  century 
as  Regnum  presb.  Joannis. — The  Jacobite  historian  Barhebraus  had 
identified  the  first  Presbyter-king  with  the  prince  of  the  Mongolian 
Karaites  converted  by  the  Nestorians.  His  name  Ung-Ehan  or  Owang- 
Khan  corresponded  both  to  the  name  Joannes  and  to  the  Chaldean 
iiiU'S  ~  priest.  This  notion  prevailed  until  recently  the  Orientalist 
Oppert  by  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  all  Oriental  and 
Western  reports  reached  the  conclusion  (§  93, 16)  that  these  legends  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  kingdom  established  about  a.d.  1125  by  Eur-Khan, 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  Caracitai  in  the  Mandshuria  of  to-day.  This 
prince,  who  was  probably  himself  a  Nestorian  Christian,  favoured  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  his  country ;  but  this  was  utterly 
destroyed  by  Genghis  Ehan  so  early  as  a.d.  1203.  The  title  Prester  or 
Presbyter  given  to  the  prince  of  this  tribe  is  to  be  explained  perhaps 
by  the  statement  of  the  missionary  Buysbroek  that  almost  all  male 
Nestorians  in  Central  Asia  received  priestly  consecration.* 


S  73,  The  Slavonic  Chueches  adhering  to  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Confession. 

Among  the  crowds  of  immigrants  whom  the  wanderings 
of  the  people  had  set  in  motion,  the  Germans  and  the  Slavs 
are  those  whose  future  is  of  most  historic  interest.  The 
former  went  at  once  in  a  body  over  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
church,  and  at  first  it  appeared  as  if  the  Slavs  were  with 

■  Baring-Goald,  "  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages."    Lend.,  1881. 
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Bimilar  unanimity  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Byzantine 
orthodox  church.  But  only  the  Slavs  of  the  Eastern 
countries  remained  true  to  that  communion,  though  they 
were  mostly  with  it  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  Turkish 
power.  So  was  it  with  the  specially  promising  Bulgarian 
church.  All  the  more  important  was  the  incomparablj' 
more  significant  gain  which  the  Greek  church  made  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Russians. 

1.  Soon  after  Jastinian's  time  the  Slavio  hordes  began  to  overflow  the 
Greek  Provinces — Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Hellas  aad  Peloponnesus.  The 
old  Hellenio  population  was  mostly  rooted  out ;  only  in  well  fortified 
cities,  especiall;  coast  towns,  as  well  as  on  the  islands,  did  the  Greek 
people  and  the  Christian  confession  remain  undisturbed.  The  empress 
Irene  made  the  first  successful  attempt  to  restore  Slavio  Greece  to  the 
allegiance  of  the  empire  and  the  church,  and  Basil  the  Macedouian, 
A.D.  867-S86,  completed  the  work  so  thoroughly  that  at  last  even  the  old 
pagan  Mainottes  (§  42,  4)  in  the  Felupounesus  bent  their  necks  to  the 
double  yoke.  Regenerated  Hellenism  by  its  higher  culture  and  national, 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  tenacity,  completely  absorbed  by  assimilation 
the  numerically  larger  Slavio  element  of  the  population,  and  Mount 
AthoB  with  its  hermits  and  monasteries  (§  70,  3)  became  the  Zion  of 
the  new  church. 

2.  The  Chazari  in  the  Crimea  asked  about  a.d.  850  for  Christian 
missionaries  from  Constantinople.  The  court  sent  them  a  celebrated 
monk  Constantino,  snmamed  the  Philosopher,  better  known  under  his 
monkish  mame  of  CyriL  Born  at  Thessalonica,  and  so  probably  of 
Slavio  descent,  at  least  acquainted  with  the  langaage  of  the  Slavs, 
he  converted  in  a  few  years  a  great  part  of  the  people.  In  a.d.  1016, 
however,  the  kingdom  of  the  Chazari  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians. 

3.  The  Bulgarians  in  Thrace  and  Mcesia  had  obtained  a  knowledga 
of  Christianity  from  Greek  prisoners,  but  its  first  sowing  was  watered 
with  blood.  A  sister,  however,  of  the  Bulgarian  king  Bogoris  had  been 
baptized  when  a  prisoner  in  Constantinople.  After  her  liberation,  she 
sought,  with  the  help  of  the  Byzantine  monk  Methodias,  a  brother  of 
Cyril,  to  win  her  brother  to  the  Christian  faith.  A  famine  came  to 
their  aid,  and  a  picture  painted  by  Methodius,  representing  the  last 
judgment,  made  a  deep  impression  on  Bogoris.  In  a.d.  861  he  was 
baptized  and  compelled  his  subjects  to  follow  his  example.  But  soon 
thereafter,  Methodius,  along  with  his  brother  Cyril,  was  called  to  labour 
in  another  field,  in  Moravia  (§  79,  2),  and  political  considerations  led 
the  Bulgarian  prince  in  a.i>.  866  to  join  the  Western  ohnroh.    At  hia 
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reqnesti  pope  Nicholas  I.  sent  bishops  and  clergy  into  Bulgaria  to  organize 
the  church  there  after  the  Boman  model.  Byzantine  diplomacy,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  winning  back  the  Bulgarians,  and  at  the  oecumenical 
Council  at  Constantinople  in  a.d.  869,  their  ambassadors  admitted  that 
the  Bulgarian  church  according  to  divine  and  human  laws  belonged  to 
the  diocese  of  the  Byzantine  patriarch  (S  67,  1).  Meantime  the  two 
Apostles  of  the  Slavs,  Cyril  and  Methodius,  by  the  invention  of  a  Slavic 
alphabet  and  a  Slavic  translation  of  the  Bible,  laid  the  foandation  of  a 
Slavic  ecclesiastical  literature,  which  was  specially  fostered  in  Bulgaria 
under  the  noble-minded  prince  Symeon,  A.s.  883-927.  Basil  II.,  the 
Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians,  conquered  Bulgaria  in  a.d.  1018.  It  gained 
its  freedom  again,  together  with  Walachia,  in  a.d.  1186  ;  but  fell  a  prey 
to  the  Tartars  in  a.d.  1285,  and  became  a  Turkish  province  in  a.d.  1391. 
4.  The  Knssian  Chnrch. — ^Photius  speaks  in  a.d.  866  of  the  Conversioii 
of  the  Bnssiaus  as  an  accomplished  fact.  In  the  days  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Igor,  about  a.d.  900,  there  was  a  cathedral  at  Kiev.  Olga,  Igor's  widow, 
made  a  journey  to  Constantinople  and  was  there  baptized  in  a.d.  955 
under  the  name  Helena.  But  her  son  Swiitoslaw  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  follow  her  example.  The  aged  princess  is  said  according  to  the  report 
of  German  chroniclers  to  have  at  last  besought  the  emperor  Otto  L 
to  send  German  missionaries,  and  that  in  response  Adalbert  of  Treves, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  nndertook  a  missionary  tour,  from 
which,  however,  he  returned  without  having  achieved  his  purpose,  after 
his  companions  had  been  slain.  Olga's  grandson,  Vladimir,  "  Equal  of 
the  Apostles,"  was  the  first  to  put  an  end  to  paganism  in  the  country. 
According  to  a  legend  adorned  with  many  romantic  episodes  he  sent  ten 
Boyars  in  order  to  see  how  the  different  religions  appeared  as  conducted 
in  their  chief  seats.  They  were  peculiarly  impressed  with  the  beautiful 
service  in  the  church  of  Sophia.  In  a.d.  988,  in  the  old  Christian 
commercial  town  Cherson,  shortly  before  conquered  by  him,  Vladimir 
was  baptized  with  the  name  Basil,  and  at  the  same  time  he  received  the 
hand  of  the  princess  Anna.  The  idols  were  now  everywhere  broken  up 
and  burnt ;  the  image  of  Fernn  was  dragged  through  the  streets  tied 
to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  beaten  with  clubs  and  thrown  into  the  Dnieper. 
The  inhabitants  of  Kiev  were  soon  afterwards  ordered  to  gather  at  tbe 
Dnieper  and  be  baptized.  Vladimir  knelt  in  prayer  on  the  banks  and 
thanked  God  on  his  knees,  while  the  clergy,  standing  in  the  stream, 
baptized  the  people.  On  the  further  organization  of  the  Bussian  church 
Anna  exercised  a  powerful  and  salutary  influence.  Vladimir  died  in 
A.D.  1015.  His  son  Jaroslaw  I.,  the  Justinian  of  the  Bussians,  attended 
to  the  religious  needs  of  his  people  by  the  erection  of  many  churches, 
monasteries  and  schools,  improved  the  worship,  enriched  the  psalmody, 
awakened  a  taste  for  art  and  patronized  learning.  The  monastery 
of  Petohersk  at  Kiev  was  the  birthplace  of  Bussian  literature  and  • 
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leminat?  {or  the  training  of  the  olergy.  Here,  at  the  end  of  the  11th 
century,  the  monk  Nestor  wrote  his  annals  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  The  metropolitan  of  Kiev  was  the  Bpiritual  head  of  the  whole 
Russian  church  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
After  the  great  fire  of  a.d.  1170,  which  laid  the  glory  of  Kiev  in  ashes,  the 
residency  of  the  Grand  Duke  was  transferred  to  Yladimir.  In  a.d.  1299 
the  metropolitan  also  took  up  his  abode  there,  but  only  for  a  short  time ; 
for  in  A.D.  1328  the  Grand  Duke  Ivan  Danilowitsoh  settled  at  Moscow 
and  the  metropolitan  went  there  along  with  him.  The  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  on  his  own  authority  consecrated  in  A.D.  1353  a  second 
EuBsian  metropolitan  for  the  forsaken  Kiev,  to  whom  he  assigned  the 
Southern  and  Western  Bussian  provinces  which  since  a.d.  1820  had  been 
under  the  rule  of  the  pagan  Lithuanians.  This  schism  was  overcome 
iu  A.D.  13S0  on  the  nett  occasion  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Moscow  chair 
by  the  appointment  to  Moscow  of  the  Kiev  metropolitan.  But  the 
Lithuanian  government,  which  had  meanwhUe  become  Catholic  (§  93, 
15),  compelled  the  South  Bussian  bishops  iu  a.d.  1414  to  choose  a 
metropolitan  of  their  own  independent  of  Moscow,  who  in  a.d.  1594 
with  his  whole  diocese  at  the  Synod  of  Brest  {§  151,  3)  attached  himself 
to  Bome.  The  primate  of  Moscow  continued  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Constantinople  until,  in  a.d.  1589,  the  patriarch  Jeremiah  U.  (§  139,  2C), 
on  the  occasion  of  his  being  personally  present  at  Moscow  voluntarily 
declared  the  Bussian  church  independent  of  him,  and  himself  conse- 
crated Job,  the  metropoUtan  of  that  time,  its  first  patriarch.' 

5.  Bussian  Sects, — About  a.d.  1160,  the  monk  Martin,  an  Armenian  by 
birth,  insisted  upon  a  liturgical  reform  that  seemed  to  him  most  necessary. 
Among  other  things  he  declared  that  it  was  sinful  to  lead  the  subject  of 
baptism  to  the  baptismal  font  from  right  to  left  or  from  south  to  north  ; 
the  direction  should  be  reversed  following  the  course  of  the  sun.  But  it 
seemed  to  him  most  important  that  a  reform  should  be  made  in  the 
hitherto  prevalent  mode  of  malcing  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Instead  of 
symbolizing,  as  up  to  this  time  had  been  done,  the  two  natures  in  Christ 
and  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity  by  bending  the  little  finger  and  the 
thumb,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  other  three,  they  made 
this  sign  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers.  For  nearly  ten  years  this 
monk  was  allowed  to  disseminate  his  errors  unchecked,  till  a  Council 
obliged  him  to  retract.  Two  hundred  years  later  a  certain  Carp  Strigol- 
nik  at  Novgorod  in  a.d.  1376  publicly  accused  the  clergy  of  sinniog,  be- 
cause, in  accordance  with  an  old  custom,  they  took  fees  in  assisting  in 
the  consecration  of  bishops,  and  demanded  of  all  orthodox  Christiana 

'  MnrawieS,  "  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Bussia."  Trans,  from  the  Buss. 
Lond.,  1842.  BomanoS,  "  Sketches  of  the  Bites  and  Customs  of  the 
Grffico-Bussian  Church."    Lond.,  1869. 
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that  they  should  separate  from  them  as  unworthy  of  their  office.  But 
he,  along  with  many  of  his  followers,  was  mobbed  by  the  adherents  of 
the  opposite  party  and  drowned  in  the  Volga.  More  dangeiouB  than  all 
the  earlier  sectaries  was  the  so-called  Jewish  sect  at  the  end  of  the  ISth 
century,  which  sought  to  reduce  orthodox  Christianity  to  a  rationalistia 
cabbalistic  Ebionitism.  About  aj).  1470  the  Jew  Zachariah  arrived 
at  KoTgorod.  He  won  two  distinguished  priests  Alexis  and  Denis  to  his 
views,  that  Christ  was  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  Jewish  prophet, 
that  the  Mosaic  law  is  a  divine  institution  and  is  of  perpetual  obligation. 
By  the  advice  of  the  Jew  the  two  priests  continued  to  profess  the  greatest 
zeal  for  the  ceremonial  laws  of  the  Church,  and  by  strict  observance  of 
the  fasts  obtained  a  great  reputation  for  piety,  but  secretly  they  wrought 
All  the  more  successfully  for  the  dissemination  of  their  sect  among  all 
classes  of  the  people.  When  the  czar,  Ivan  III.,  in  A.D.  1480,  came  to 
Novgorod,  they  made  so  favourable  an  impression  on  him  that  he  took 
them  with  him  to  Moscow,  where  they  reaped  a  rich  harvest  for  their 
secret  doctrine.  They  succeeded  through  their  influence  with  the  czar 
in  placing  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Bnssian  church  a  zealous  proselyte 
for  their  sect  in  the  archimandrite  Zosima.  Meanwhile  at  Novgorod 
iconoclast  excesses  were  committed  by  the  sectaries,  which  the  tacb- 
bishop  of  that  place,  Gennadius,  set  himself  to  suppress  by  imposing 
generally  mild  penalties.  His  successor  Joseph  Ssanin  proceeded  mnch 
more  energetically.  He  did  not  rest  till  the  czar  in  aj>.  1504  called  a 
Church  Synod  at  Novgorod  which  condemned  the  chiefs  of  the  sect  to  be 
burnt,  and  their  followers  to  be  shut  up  in  monasteries.  Even  the  me- 
tropolitan Zosima  as  a  favourer  of  the  sect  was  sent  to  a  monastery ;  but 
Alexis  managed  so  cleverly  that  he  retained  his  office  and  dignity  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Secret  remnants  of  this  sect,  as  well  as  of  the  two  pre- 
viously referred  to,  continued  to  exist  for  a  long  time,  even  down  te  the 
17th  century,  when  sectarianism  in  the  Bussian  Church  made  again  a 
new  departure  (§  162,  10). 

6.  Bomish  Efforts  at  Union. — ^From  a  very  early  time  Bome  cast  a  covet- 
ous glance  at  the  young  Bussian  church,  and  she  spared  neither  delieate 
hints  nor  attempts  to  subdue  by  force  by  the  aid  of  Danes,  Swedes,  Livo- 
nians  and  at  a  later  time,  the  Poles.  In  order  to  avert  this  danger  and  to 
obtain  from  the  West  assistance  against  the  oppressiTe  yoke  of  the  Mon- 
gols, AJ>.  1234-1480,  the  Grand  Duke  JaroslavII.  of  Novgorod  was  not 
averse  to  a  union.  His  son  Alexander  succeeded  him  in  aj>.  1247.  By 
a  glorious  victory  over  the  Swedes  in  a.d.  1240,  on  the  Neva,  he  won  for 
himself  the  surname  Newsky,  and  in  a.i>.  1242  he  defeated  the  Livonians 
on  the  ice  of  Lake  Peipns.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  who  had  already  in 
A.D.  1246  nominated  Archbishop  Albert  Snerbeer  (§  93, 12)  a  legate  to 
Bussia  with  the  power  to  erect  bishoprics  there,  addressed  an  earnest  ex- 
hortation to  the  yoting  prinoe  in  aj>.  1248  with  promises  of  help  against 
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the  Mongols,  urging  him  to  go  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and  to  seoui« 
his  own  and  his  subjects'  salvation  by  doing  what  his  father  had  promised. 
The  Grand  Duke  referred  to  the  wisest  men  of  the  land  and  answered 
the  Pope :  From  Adam  to  the  flood,  from  that  to  the  Confusion  of  langu- 
ages, etc.,  down  to  Constantine  and  the  seventh  oecumenical  Connoil,  we 
know  the  true  history  of  the  Church,  but  yours  we  do  not  wish  to  acknow- 
ledge. Alexander  Newsky  died  in  a.d.  1263,  and  has  been  ever  since 
venerated  by  his  country  as  a  national  hero  and  by  his  Church  as  ■ 
national  saint.  The  prospects  of  the  Roman  Curia  were  more  favourable 
during  the  14th  century  owing  to  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  supremaoy 
in  South  and  West  Bussia,  and  by  the  schism  of  the  Russian  Church  into 
Kiev  and  Moscow  primacies.  In  those  Southern  and  Western  provinces 
there  was  originally  less  disinclination  to  Bome  than  in  Moscow.  Still 
even  here  we  meet  during  the  15th  century  in  the  metropolitan  Isidore, 
born  in  Thessalonica,  a  prelate  who  made  everything  work  towar.1  a  union 
with  Rome.  When  the  Union  Synod  of  a.d.  1438  was  to  meet  at  Ferrara 
(S  67,  6),  he  represented  to  the  Grand  Duke  Vassili  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  appear  there.  He  gave  a  hesitating  and  unwilling  consent.  At  the 
Council  Isidore  along  with  Bessarion  showed  himself  a  zealous  promoter 
of  the  union.  He  returned  in  a.d.  1441  as  cardinal  and  papal  legate. 
But  when  at  the  first  public  service  in  Moscow  he  read  aloud  the  union 
documents,  the  Grand  Duke  had  him  imprisoned  and  banished  to  • 
monastery.  He  escaped  from  his  prison  and  died  in  Rome  in  A.i>.  1643. 
— OontinnatioD,  %  151,  3. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

THE  HISTOEICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GERMAN 
AND  ROMAN  CHURCH  DURING  THE  MEDDLE 
AGES.1 

§  74.  Character  and  Divisions  of  this  Period  of  the 
Development. 

With  the  historically  significant  appearance  of  the  Ger- 
manic peoples,  from  whose  blending  with  the  old  Celtic  and 
Latin  races  of  the  conquered  countries  the  Bomance  group 
of  nationalities  has  its  origin,  there  begins  a  new  phase  in 
the  historical  development  of  the  world  and  the  church. 
The  so-called  migration  of  the  nations  produced  an  upheaval 
and  revolution  among  the  very  foundations  and  springs  of 
history  such  as  have  never  since  been  seen.  For  a  similar 
significance  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  appearance  at  a  some- 
what later  period  of  a  motley  crowd  of  Slavic  tribes  and  a 
detached  contingent  of  the  Turanian-Altaic  race  (Finns, 
Magyars,  etc.),  because  the  stream  of  their  development  ran 
in  the  same  channel.  Thus  the  appearance  of  the  Germans 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
This  dividing  boundary,  however,  is  not  a  straight  line ;  for 
the  shoots  of  the  old  world  run  on  for  centuries  alongside  of 

'  Potthast,  "BibUoth.  Hist.  Medii  ^vi."  Berol.,  1862,  with  suppl.  in 
1868.  D'Aohery,  "  Vett.  Script.  Spicileginm "  (1665).  3  vols.,  Par., 
1783.  Ecoard,  •'  Corpus  Hist.  Medii  ^vi."  2  vols.,  Lps.,  1723.  Du 
Chesne,  "  Hist.  Francorum  Scrr."  6  vols.,  Par.,  1686.  Parker,  "Ber. 
Brit.  Serr.  Vetust."  Lugd.  B.,  1587.  Gale,  "  Hist.  Brit.,  Saxon.,  Anglo- 
Dan.  Sorr."  2  vols.,  Oxf.,  1691.  Wharton,  "  Anglia  Saora."  2  vols.. 
Lend.,  1691.  Wilkins,  "  Cono.  Brit,  et  Hib."  4  vols.,  Lond.,  1737. 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  "  ConncUs  and  Eooles.  Doouments  "  (Revision  of 
^Vilkins).  Lond.,  1879  S.  Maitland,  "  The  Dark  Ages  :  Essays  on  the 
State  of  Belig.  and  Lit.  in  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  Centnries."  Lond., 
1844. 
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and  among  the  young  growths  of  the  new  world.  In  so  far 
as  those  remnants  of  the  old  have  no  relation  to  the  new 
and  work  out  uninfluenced  by  their  surroundings  their  own 
material  in  their  own  way,  the  history  of  their  developments 
has  no  place  here  ;  but  even  these  demand  consideration  at 
this  point  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  development  of  the  new 
world  as  a  means  of  educating  and  moulding,  arresting  and 
perverting.  Just  as  the  history  of  the  church  and  the 
world  as  a  whole  is  distributed  into  ancient  and  modern,  so 
the  special  history  of  the  Germano-Roman  world  can  and 
must  be  distributed  into  ancient  and  modern,  the  dividing 
boundary  of  which  is  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century. 
The  earlier  of  these  two  phases  of  history  presents  itself  U 
us  with  a  Janus-head,  whose  two  faces  are  directed  the  one 
to  the  ancient,  the  other  to  the  modern  world.  This  follows 
from  the  fact  that  the  groups  of  peoples  referred  to  did  not 
require  any  longer  to  pursue  the  weary  way  of  their  deve- 
lopment on  their  own  charges,  but  rather  entered  upon  the 
spiritual  heritage  of  the  defunct  ancient  world,  and  were 
abli*  by  means  thereof  more  quickly  and  surely  to  grow  to 
the  maturity  of  their  own  proper  and  independent  rank  and 
ciilture.  The  Roman  and,  for  some  branches  of  the  Slavic 
races,  also  the  Byzantine,  church  was  the  bearer  and  me- 
dium of  this  spiritual  heritage,  and  as  such  became  teacher 
and  disciplinarian  of  the  young  world.  The  Reformation  is 
the  emancipation  from  the  administrator  of  discipline,  whose 
leading  strings  were  cast  off  by  the  youth  when  he  reached 
the  maturity  of  man's  estate.  It  is  the  assertion  of  the 
German  nation  that  it  had  reached  its  intellectual  majority. 

1.  The  Charactei  of  Mediseval  History. — As  its  name  implies  the  medi- 
ffival  period  of  church  history  is  one  of  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
The  old  is  the  now  completed  development  of  Christianity  under  the 
moulding  influences  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  world;  the  new  ia 
the  complete  incorporation  of  the  spfoial  forms  of  life  and  culture  that 
cbaractttrizo  the  new  peoples,  who  are  placed  by  means  of  the  migration 
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of  the  nations  in  tiie  foregionnd  of  history.  But  since  the  peouliar  ool' 
tore  of  these  nations  was  first  present  only  potentially  and  as  a  capacity, 
and  was  to  realize  itself  first  through  the  inflaence  of  the  early  Christian 
culture,  between  the  old  and  the  new  a  middle  and  intermediate  age  in- 
tervened, the  extent  of  which  was  jnst  that  influence  of  the  old  completed 
culture  upon  the  new  developing  culture.  This  conflict  daring  the  whole 
course  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  carried  on  by  those  powerful  waves  of 
action  and  reaction  (formation,  deformation,  reformation),  which,  how- 
ever, amid  the  ferment  of  the  times  displayed  an  ever  varying  mixing  of 
the  one  vrith  the  other.  The  Middle  Ages  have  brought  forth  the  most 
magnificent  phenomena,  the  papacy,  the  monastic  system,  scholasticism, 
etc.,  bat  oharaoteristio  of  them  all  is  that  crude  blending  of  the  three 
kinds  of  movement  named  above,  which  hindered  its  effectiveness  and 
led  to  its  own  deterioration.  First  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
did  the  reformatory  endeavours  become  so  mature  and  strong  that  it  could 
assume  a  purer  form  and  carry  out  its  eSorts  with  success.  With  this 
too  we  reach  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  witness  the  biith  of  the 
modem  world. 

2.  Periods  in  the  Church  History  of  the  German-Soman  middle  Ages. — 
The  first  regular  period  is  marked  by  the  end  of  the  Carolingian  age, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  completed  by  the  dying  out  of  the  Qerman 
Carolingians  in  a.d.  911.  The  movement  in  all  the  chief  deputments  of 
the  church  was  hitherto  regular  and  unbroken :  before  Charlemagne  an 
ascending  one,  during  his  reign  reaching  the  summit,  and  after  his  death 
declining.  It  is  the  universal  German  period  of  history.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Carolingian  dynasty,  which  survived  even  its  weakest 
representatives,  was  no  other  than  the  combination  of  all  German,  Boman 
and  Slavic  nationalities  under  the  sceptre  of  one  German  empire.  The 
last  German  Carolingian  carried  this  idea  with  him  to  the  grave.  The 
powerful  impulse  present  even  in  the  9th  century  toward  national  separa- 
tion and  the  dismemberment  of  the  Carolingian  empire  into  independent 
Germanic,  Bomanio  and  Slavic  nations  has  since  asserted  its  irresistible 
power.  But  with  the  Carolingian  empire  the  Carolingian  epoch  of  civili- 
zation also  came  to  an  end.  And  even  the  glory  of  the  papacy,  whose 
intrigues  had  undermined  the  empire,  because  it  had  thus  snapped  the 
branch  on  which  it  sat,  now  sank  into  the  lowest  depths  of  weakness  and 
corruption.  When  we  take  a  general  survey  of  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
century,  we  find  on  all  sides,  in  church  and  state,  in  secular  and  spiritual 
governments,  in  science,  culture  and  art,  the  creations  of  Charlemagne 
overthrown,  and  a  seculum  obscurum  introduced  from  which  amid  great 
oppression  and  savagery,  emerge  the  conditions,  earnests  and  germs  of  a 
new  golden  age. — A  second  period  is  marked  ont,  in  quite  a  different 
fashion,  by  the  age  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  or  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.    Up  to  this  time  Germany  stood  distinctly  in  the  foreground 
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both  of  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  church  ;  but  the  unhappy 
conflict  of  Boniface  with  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  placed  the  papacy  at 
the  mercy  of  French  policy,  and  so  henceforth  in  all  the  movements  of 
Church  history  Frauce  stands  in  the  front.  The  pontificate  of  Boniface 
forms  a  turning  point  also  for  the  historical  development  within  the 
cl  nrch  itself.  The  most  vast  and  influential  products  of  mediseval  eo- 
cleRiaeticism  are  the  papacy,  monastioism  and  scholasticism.  The  period 
before  Boniface  is  characterized  by  the  growth  and  flourishing  of  these; 
the  period  after  Boniface  by  their  decay  and  deterioration.  The  reform, 
•tory  current,  too,  which  permeated  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  baa 
in  each  of  these  two  periods  its  own  distinctive  character.  Before  Boni- 
face those  representatives  of  the  dominant  ecclesiastical  system  were 
themselves  inspired  by  a  powerful  reformatory  spirit  worlung  its  way  up 
from  the  great  and  widespread  depravation  of  the  10th  century,  accom- 
panied, however,  by  a  hierarchical  lust  of  power  tar  beyond  the  limits 
justifiable  on  evangelical  principles.  The  evangelical  reformatory  en- 
deavours again  directed  against  those  representatives  of  eoclesiasticism 
are  still  relatively  few  and  isolated  and  find  but  a  slight  echo,  while  as 
their  caricature  we  see  alongside  of  them  heretical  extravagances  which 
have  scarcely  ever  had  their  like  in  history.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first 
period,  however,  this  relation  begins  to  be  reversed.  The  papacy,  monas- 
ticism  and  scholasticism  becoming  more  and  more  deteriorated  are  the 
patrons  of  every  sort  of  deterioration  within  the  church.  The  revolu- 
tionary heretical  movement  is  indeed  overcome,  but  all  the  more  power- 
fully, generally  and  variedly  does  the  evangelical  reformatory  movement, 
though  still  always  burdened  with  much  that  was  confused  and  immature, 
assert  itself  independently  of  and  over  against  those  ecclesiastical  prin- 
cipalities, without  being  able,  however,  to  exert  upon  them  any  abiding 
influence.— Thus  our  phase  of  development  is  divided  into  three  periods : 
the  period  from  the  4th  to  the  9th  cent,  (till  a.d.  911) ;  the  period  from 
the  10th  to  the  13tb  cent.  (a.d.  911-1294) ;  and  the  period  of  the  Utt, 
•nd  15th  cent.  (i.d.  1294-1517). 
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FIBST  SECTION. 

HISTORY  or  THE  GERMAN-ROMAN  CHURCH  YROM. 
THE  4th  to  the  9th  CENTURY  (DOWN  TO 
AJ).  911). 

1   Founding,  Spread,  and  Limitation  of  the  German  Chnrch.* 

§  75.  Christianity  and  the  Gebhans. 
In  the  pre-German  age  Europe  was  for  the  most  part  ia- 
habited  by  Celtic  races  In  Britain,  Spain  and  Gaul,  how- 
ever, these  were  subjugated  by  the  Roman  forces  and 
Romanized,  whereas  in  northern,  eastern  and  middle  Europe 
they  were  oppressed,  exterminated  or  Germanized  by  the 
Germans.  In  its  victorious  march  through  Europe,  Christ- 
ianity met  with  Celtic  races  of  unmixed  nationality  only  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  for  even  among  the  neighbouring 
Britons  the  Celtic  nationality  was  already  blended  with  the 
Roman.  Only  in  a  very  restricted  field,  therefore,  could  the 
church  first  of  aU  develop  itself  according  to  the  Celtic 
mode  of  culture.  But  here,  with  a  wonderful  measure  of 
independence,  missionary  operations  were  so  energetically 
prosecuted  that  for  a  long  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  greater 
part  of  the  opposite  continent  with  its  German  population 
was  to  be  its  prey,  until  at  last  the  Romish  church  would 
be  driven  out  of  its  own  home  as  well  as  out  of  its  hopefal 
mission  fields  (§  77). — Even  in  pre-Christian  times  a  second 
and  more  powerful  immigration  from  the  East  had  begun  to 
pour  over  Europe.  The  various  Germanic  groups  of  tribes 
now  presented  themselves,  followed  by  other  warlike  races, 
Huns,  Slavs,  Magyars,  etc.,  alternately  driving  and  being 
driven.  The  Germans  first  came  into  contact  with  Christian 
elements  in  the  second  half  of  the  3rd  century,  and  toward 

•  Bryoe,  "The  Holy  Boman  Empire."    Lend.,  1866.    Kanke,  "Hia- 
tory  of  the  Latin  and  Teatonio  Nations."    Lond.,  1886. 
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the  end  of  tie  6tli  a  whole  series  of  powerful  German 
peoples  are  found  professing  the  Christian  faith,  and  each 
successive  century  far  down  into  the  Middle  Ages  bi  inga 
always  new  trophies  from  these  nations  into  the  treasure- 
house  of  the  church.  It  would  certainly  be  wrong  to  ascribe 
these  results  to  a  national  predisposition  of  the  G-erman 
churches  and  type  of  mind  for  Christianity.  This  cannot 
be  altogether  denied,  but  it  did  not  predispose  the  German 
peoples  to  Christianity  as  it  then  was  preached,  but  was 
first  developed  when  this  by  other  ways  and  means  had 
found  an  entrance  and  only  at  the  Reformation  of  the  16th 
century  did  it  get  full  expression.  For  that  predisposition 
was  directed  to  the  deepest  and  innermost  sides  of  Christ- 
ianity, for  which  the  ecclesiastical  institution  of  the  times 
in  its  externalism  had  little  appreciation ;  and  the  first  task 
of  the  German  spirit  was  to  secure  recognition  of  this  reform- 
atory principle. 

1.  The  Predisposition  of  the  Germans  for  Christianity.— What  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  hear  about  this  subject  is  in  part  greatly  exaggerated, 
in  part  sought  for  where  its  proper  germ  does  not  lie.  The  German 
mythology  may  indeed  conceal  many  deep  thoughts  under  the  garb  of 
legendary  poetry  which  have  some  relation  to  Christian  truth  and  afford 
evidence  of  the  religious  needs,  the  speculative  gifts  and  the  characteristic 
profundity  of  German  thought,  but  this  scarcely  in  a  larger  measure 
than  in  the  Greek  myths,  philosophemes  and  mysteries.'  Much  more 
BUggestive  of  a  predisposition  to  Christianity  than  such  bright  spots  in 
the  mythological  system  of  the  Germans  are  the  special  and  distiaguish- 
ing  characteristics  of  the  life  of  the  German  people.  The  fidelity  of  the 
vassal  to  his  lord,  transferred  to  Christ  the  heavenly  king,  constitutes 
the  special  core  of  Christianity.  Besides,  closely  connected  therewith, 
the  love  of  battle  and  faithfulness  in  battle  for  and  with  the  hereditary 
or  elected  chief  found  a  parallel  in  the  struggles  and  victories  of  the 
Christian  life.  Further,  the  Germans'  noble  love  of  freedom,  sanctified 
by  the  Gospel,  afforded  form  and  expression  for  the  glorious  freedom  of 
the  children  of  God.    And  finally,  the  spirituality  of  the  Germans'  wor- 

'  Ebrard,"  Christian  Apologetics."  3  vols.,  Edin.,  1886-1887.  Vol.  ii. 
p.  407  ;  "  The  Beligion  of  the  Germans  and  that  of  the  Slavs." 
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ship  praised  sven  by  Taoitus,  who  says  that  they  Tiec  eohibere  parietibui 
Deos,  neque  in  ullam  humani  oris  speciem  adsimulare,  ex  magnitudine 
caeleitium  arbitrantwr,  predisposed  them  in  faTOOi  oi  the  worshipping  of 
God  in  spirit  and  in  trntb. 

2.  What  is  of  most  significance,  however,  for  understanding  the 
ahuost  unopposed  Adoption  of  Christianity  by  so  many  German  races  is 
the  slight  hold  that  their  heathen  religion  had  upon  tbem  at  that  time. 
It  is  essentially  characteristic  of  heathenism  as  the  religion  of  nature 
that  it  can  flourish  only  on  its  native  soil.  German  paganism,  however, 
had  been  uprooted  by  its  transplautatiou  to  European  soil  and  had, 
amid  the  movements  of  peoples  during  the  first  centuries  after  their 
migration,  never  quite  struck  root  in  the  new  ground.  In  the  later  cen- 
turies, when  it  had  long  enough  time  for  doing  so,  e.g.  among  the 
Frisians,  Saxons,  Danes,  it  offered  an  incomparably  more  resolute  re- 
sistance. Again,  rapid  conversion  will  be  furthered  or  hindered  acoordiug 
as  the  new  home  is  one  where  already  from  Boman  times  Christian  in 
Btitutions  existed  or  even  had  existed,  or  is  one  where  the  old  primitiv6 
heathenism  still  prevailed.  Only  in  the  latter  case  could  Germui 
paganism  develop  its  full  power  and  strike  its  roots  deeply  and  feel  at 
home  upon  the  new  soil ;  whereas  in  the  other  case,  the  higher  cnlture 
and  spiritual  power  of  Christianity,  even  where  it  had  been  vanquished 
by  the  barbarians,  disturbed  the  even  tenour  and  naivete  of  the  genuinely 
pagan  course  of  development.  The  circumstance  also  deserves  mention, 
that  the  marriage  of  heathen  princes  with  Christian  princesses  frequently 
secured  their  conversion  along  with  that  of  their  subjects.  In  the  nar- 
rower circles  of  the  home,  the  family,  the  tribe,  innumerable  instances 
of  the  same  sort  of  thing  repeatedly  occurred.  There  is  something 
specially  Germanic,  in  the  prominent  position  which  German  feeling 
had  assigned  to  the  wife :  Inesse  quin  etiam,  says  Tacitus,  sanctum  ali- 
quid  et  providum  putant;  nee  aut  consilia  earum  adtpemantur,  aut 
respoma  negligunt.* 

3.  Mode  of  Conversion  in  the  Church  of  these  Times.— Apart  from  the  too 
frequent  practice  of  Christian  rulers  to  secure  conversions  by  the  sword, 
baptism  and  conversion  were  commonly  regarded  as  an  op%u  operatum, 
and  whole  crowds  of  heathens  without  any  knowledge  of  saving  truth, 
with  no  real  change  of  heart  and  mind,  were  received  into  the  church  by 
baptism.  No  one  can  approve  this.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  only 
in  this  way  could  striking  and  rapid  results  have  been  reached ;  that 
indeed  in  the  stage  of  childhood,  in  which  the  Germans  then  weie, 
it  had  a  certain  measure  of  justification.  By  the  history  even  of  its 
attack  upon  German  paganism  an  entuely  different  career  of  conflict 

>  Mallet,  "Korthem  Antiquities."  London,  184S.  Hallam,  ■■  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages."    Quizot,  "  Hist,  of  Civiliz.  in  Europe." 
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and  victory  was  marked  out  to  Cbristinnity  than  that  tliiough  wLicb  it 
bad  to  pass  in  its  conquests  of  Grsoco-Boman  paganism.  In  tbis  latter 
ease  it  bad  to  confront  a  bigb  form  of  civilization  wbicb  bad  outlived  its 
powers  and  bad  lost  itself  iu  its  own  perplexities,  wbicb  for  a  thousand 
years  bad  proved  in  its  civilization  and  history  a  vaiSayaybs  els  XpiaT6y. 
All  tbis  was  wanting  to  the  Germaus.  If  the  Boman  world  might  be 
compared  to  a  proselyte  who  in  ripe,  well  proved  and  much  experienced 
maturity  receives  baptism,  the  conversion  of  the  Germans  may  be  com- 
pared  to  the  baptism  of  children. — Gregory  the  Great  had  at  first  di- 
rected the  missionaries  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  (§  77,  4)  to  destroy  the  idol 
temples  of  converted  heathens.  But  further  reflection  convinced  him 
that  it  was  better  to  transform  them  into  Cliristian  churches,  and  now 
be  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  in  Boman  Catholic  missions  that  pagan 
forms  of  worship  and  places  of  worship  which  werj  capable  of  modifica- 
tion to  Christian  uses  should  be  carefully  preserved  and  respected: 
**  Nam  durls  meiUibus  siviul  omnia  ahscindere  ivipossibile  esse  duhium 
turn  est,  quia  et  is  qui  summum  locum  asceiidere  nititur,  gradibus  vel  pas- 
sibus,  non  autem  saltibus,  elevatur."  It  was  a  fateful,  two-edged  word, 
which  led  Catholic  missions  to  a  brilliant  outward  success,  but  has 
saturated  the  Catholic  worship  and  life  with  a  pagan  leaven,  which  works 
in  it  powerfully  down  to  the  present  day. 

§  76.  The  Victoet  of  Catholicism  over  Arianism.i 

The  first  conversions  of  multitudes  of  the  German  races 
occurred  at  the  time  when  Arianism  had  reached  its  climax 
in  the  Roman  empire.  Internal  disturbances  and  external 
pressure  compelled  a  portion  of  the  Goths  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  the  East  Roman  empire  and  to  purchase  its  protection 
by  the  adoption  of  Arian  Christianity.  The  missionary  zeal 
nf  the  national  clergy,  with  bishop  Ulfilas  at  their  head, 
though  we  cannot  indicate  particularly  his  methods,  spread 
Arianism  in  a  short  time  over  a  multitude  of  the  German 
nationalities.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  centui-y  Arianism 
was  professed  by  the  larger  portion  of  the  German  world, 
by  Visigoths  and  Ostrogoths,  by  Vandals,  Suevi  and  Bur- 
gundians,  by  the  Rugians  and  Hernlians,  by  the  Longobards, 

'  Hodgkin,  "Italy  and  her  Invaders :  a.d.  876-476."  2  vols.  London, 
1880. 
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etc.  And  as  the  early  friendly  relations  to  the  Boman  em- 
pire had  given  Arianism  a  foundation  among  those  peoples, 
BO  the  later  hostile  relations  to  the  Roman  empire  now 
turned  Catholic  made  them  cling  tenaciously  to  their  Ariaa 
heresy.  Arianism  had  more  and  more  assumed  the  chit- 
racter  of  a  national  German  Christianity,  and  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  German  world,  and  with  it  the 
universal  history  of  the  future,  were  its  secure  prey.  But 
a  quick  end  was  made  of  these  expectations  by  the  con- 
version of  one  of  its  chief  branches  to  Catholicism.  The 
Franks  had  from  the  first  pursued  a  policy  which  was 
directed  rather  to  the  strengthening  of  the  future  of  its 
brother  tribes,  than  to  the  accelerating  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  empire.  This  policy  led  them  to  embrace 
Catholicism.  Trusting  to  the  protection  of  the  Catholic 
Christians'  God  and  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  Catholic 
West,  the  IVanHsh  rulers  took  advantage  of  the  call  to 
suppress  heresy  and  conquer  heretics'  lands.  To  renounce 
heresy  so  as  to  find  occasion  for  attacking  the  territories 
of  heretics,  was  probably  with  them  a  matter  of  political 
necessity. 

1.  The  Gotlis  in  the  Lands  of  the  Danube. — From  the  middle  o{  the  Srd 
century  Christianity  had  found  an  entrance  among  the  Goths  through 
Boman  prisoners  of  war.  At  the  Council  of  Nicsa  in  a.i>.  325  there  was 
present  a  Gothic  bishop  Theophilns.  From  a.j>.  348  the  scion  of  an 
imprisoned  Cappadocian  Christian  family,  TJlfilaa '  by  name,  wrought  aa 
bishop  among  the  Visigoths,  already  attached  to  the  Arian  confession, 
with  so  much  zeal  and  success  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  that  tlie 
hatred  of  the  pagans  was  roosed  to  sach  a  pitch  that  in  a.d.  355  they 
began  a  bloody  persecution  of  the  Christians.  With  a  great  part  of 
the  Gothic  Christians  Ulfilas  fled  over  the  Danabe,  and  the  emperor 
Constantius,  who  honoured  him  as  a  second  Moses,  assigned  him  a 
dwelling-place  in  Mount  Hsmus.  Ulfilas  continued  his  work  for  thirty- 
three  years  with  many  tokens  of  blessing.    In  order  that  the  Goths 

>  Scott,  "  Ulfilas,  the  Apostle  of  the  Goths."  Cambr.,  1885.  Douse, 
"  Introduction  to  the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas."  London,  188G.  Bosworth'i 
"  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels."    Oxf.,  1874. 
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might  have  access  to  the  original  fount  of  saving  knowledge,  he  trans- 
lated the  Holy  Scriptnres  into  their  language,  for  which  he  invented  a 
written  character  of  his  own.  He  died  in  a.d.  881.  A  short  biography 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Goths  was  written  by  his  disciple  Auxentius,  bishop 
of  Dorostorus  in  Silistria,  which  gives  an  account  at  first  hand  of  hia 
life  and  doctrine.  But  not  all  Gothic  Christians  were  expatriated  with 
Ulfilaa.  Those  who  remained  behind  were  a  leaven  which  ever  con- 
tinued to  expand  and  spread.  So  Athanaric,  king  of  the  Thervlngians, 
about  A.D.  370,  started  a  new  and  cruel  persecution  against  them.  Boon 
afterwards  a  rebellion  broke  out  among  the  pagan  Thervlngians.  At  the 
head  of  the  malcontents  was  Frithigern.  He  was  subdued,  but  got  odd 
from  the  emperor  Yalens  and  in  gratitude  for  the  help  given  adopted 
the  Arian  religion  of  the  emperor.  This  was  the  first  conversion  in 
multitude  among  the  Goths.  A  second  followed  not  long  after.  The 
Huns  had  rushed  down  like  a  whirlwind  in  a.d.  375  and  destroyed  the 
empire  of  the  Ostrogoths.  A  part  of  these  were  obliged  to  join  the  Huns ; 
while  another  fled  into  the  country  of  the  Thervlngians.  These  last 
again  were  driven  before  the  conquerors  and  crossed  the  Danube  nndei 
Frithigern  and  Alaviv,  where  in  a.d.  376  Valens  gave  them  a  settlement 
on  condition  that  they  should  profess  Arian  Christianity.  But  this 
friendship  did  not  last  long,  and  Yalens  fell  in  a.d.  378  fighting  against 
them.  Theodosius,  the  restorer  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  Roman 
empire,  made  peace  with  them.  They  retained,  however,  their  Arian 
Confession,  which  spread  from  them  in  a  way  not  yet  explained  to  the 
Ostrogoths  and  other  related  tribes.  Chrysostom  started  a  Catholic 
mission  among  them,  but  it  was  stopped  at  his  death. 

2.  The  Visigoths  in  Gaul  and  Spain. — The  death  of  Theodosius  in  a.d. 
395  and  the  partition  of  his  empire  gave  the  signal  to  the  Visigoths  to 
attempt  securing  for  themselves  more  room.  Alario  devastated  Greece, 
broke  in  upon  Italy  in  search  of  prey  and  plundered  Rome  in  a.d.  410. 
His  successor  Athaulf  descended  upon  southern  Gaul,  and  WaUia 
founded  there  a  Visigoth  empire  with  Toulouse  for  its  capital,  which 
under  Euric,  who  died  in  a.d.  483,  reached  the  summit  of  its  glory, 
Euric  extended  his  kingdom  in  Gaul,  and  in  a.d.  475,  conquered  the 
most  of  Spain.  He  sought  to  strengthen  his  government  by  having  one 
system  of  law  and  one  religion,  but  in  his  projected  conversion  of  hia 
subjects  to  Arianism,  he  met  with  unexpected  opposition,  which  he 
sought  in  vain  to  put  down  by  a  severe  persecution  of  the  Catholics. 
The  Roman  population  and  the  Catholic  bishops  longed  for  a  Catholic 
government  and  placed  their  hopes  in  the  Frankish  king  Clovis  who 
had  been  converted  in  a.d.  496.  As  saviour  and  avenger  of  the  Catholic 
faith  Clovis  completely  destroyed  the  Visigoth  power  on  this  side  the 
Pyrenees  in  a  battle  at  Vougl6  near  Poitiers  in  a.d.  507.  In  Spain, 
however,  the  Visigoths  retained  their  power  and  persisted  in  theii  efforts 
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to  convert  all  to  the  Aiian  faith.  Under  the  Tiolent  Leovigild  these 
efforts  onlminated  in  a.d.  585  in  a  crnel  persecution.  His  son  and  buo- 
cessor  Eeccared,  however,  saw  the  vanity  and  danger  of  this  policy  and 
took  the  opposite  course.  At  the  third  Synod  of  Toledo  in  aj>.  589  he 
adopted  the  Catholic  faith  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  able  metro- 
politan Leander  of  Seville  secured  complete  ascendency  for  Catholicism 
throughout  the  empire.  Under  tlie  later  kings  the  Visigoth  power  sank 
lower  and  lower  amid  the  treacheries,  murders  and  revolts  of  internal 
factions,  and  in  a.d.  711  the  last  king  of  the  Visigoths,  Boderick,  after  a 
bloody  fight  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  yielded  to  the  Saracens  who  had 
rushed  down  from  Africa  upon  Spain. 

3.  The  Vandals  in  Afirica. — Early  in  the  6th  century  the  Vandals,  \rhc 
were  even  then  Arian  Christians,  combining  with  the  Alani  and  Snevi. 
made  a  descent  from  Pannonia  upon  Gaul  in  A.  d.  406  and  from  thence 
npon  Spain  in  a.d.  409,  and  made  dreadful  havoc  of  these  rich  and  fertile 
lands.  In  a.d.  428  the  Boman  proconsul  of  Africa,  Boniface,  unjustly 
accused  of  treason  by  the  Boman  government,  in  his  straits  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Vandals.  Their  king  Genserio  went  in  a.d.  429  with  50,000 
men.  Boniface,  however,  was  meanwhile  reconciled  with  his  govern- 
ment and  did  all  in  his  power  to  get  the  barbarians  to  retire.  But  all  in 
vain.  Genseric  oon(iuered  Africa  and  founded  there  a  powerful  Vandal 
empire.  In  a.d.  455  he  even  made  an  attack  upon  Bome,  which  was 
plundered  by  his  hordes  for  fourteen  days.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
sympathy  being  shown  by  Africa  for  Bome  he  determined  to  secure 
thronghont  his  empire  uniform  profession  of  the  Arian  creed,  and  in 
prosecuting  this  purpose  during  his  fifty  years'  reign  exercised  continual 
cruelties.  He  died  in  aj>.  477.  But  the  African  Catholics  were  faithful 
to  their  creed  unto  death  and  went  forth  to  martyrdom  in  a  spirit  worthy 
of  their  ancestors  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  centuries.  His  son  Huimeria 
allowed  them  only  a  short  respite  and  began  again  in  a.d.  483  the  bloody 
work.  He  died  in  a.d.  484.  Under  his  successor  Gnntamnnd,  who 
died  in  aj>.  496,  a  stop  was  put  to  the  persecution ;  but  Thrasamnnd,  who 
died  in  a.d.  52-3,  again  adopted  bloody  measures.  Hilderio,  who  died  in 
A.D.  530,  a  man  of  mild  and  generous  temper,  and  the  son  of  a  Catholic 
mother,  openly  favoured  the  Catholics.  GeUmer,  a  great-grandson  of 
Genseric,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Arians  whom  Hilderic's  catholic 
sympathies  had  alienated,  took  Hilderio  prisoner  and  had  him  executed. 
But  before  he  could  carry  out  the  intended  persecution,  Justinian's 
general  Belisarius  marched  into  Africa,  annihilated  the  Vandal  army  in 
a  battle  near  Tricameron  in  a.d.  633,  and  overthrew  the  Vandal  empire.' 

4.  The  Snevi  were  still  heathens  when  they  entered  Spain  with  the 

'  Gibbon,  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  Boman  Empire."  Chaps,  zzxiii., 
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Vandals  in  a.o.  409.  Here  under  their  king  Beohiar  they  adopted  the 
Calliulio  faith.  But  BemiBmund  to  please  the  Visigoths  went  over  to 
Arianism  in  a.d.  465  with  the  whole  people.  Carrario,  who  thought  he 
owoil  the  cure  of  his  sou  to  the  relics  of  Martin  of  Tours,  passed  over 
again  to  Catholicism  in  a.d.  550.  With  the  co-operation  of  Martin,  me- 
tropolitan of  Braga,  he  converted  his  people,  and  a  Provincial  Synod  it 
Braga  in  a.d.  5G3  under  Theodimir  I.  completed  the  work.  The  empire 
of  the  Suevi  was  destroyed  by  Leovigild  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  a.d. 
585. 

6.  The  Bnrgnndians  carried  on  by  the  irresistible  advance  of  Vandals, 
Suevi  and  Alani  from  their  home  on  the  Main  and  the  Keckar,  where  they 
had  adopted  the  CathoUo  faith,  founded  an  independent  kingdom  in  the 
Jura  district.  Here  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Visigoths  and  for  the 
most  part  fell  away  to  Arianism.  Of  Gundiac'3  four  sons,  who  d'vided 
the  empire  among  them,  only  Chilperio  II.,  the  father  of  Clotilda,  re- 
mained Catholic.  By  fratricide  his  brother  Gnudobald  secured  complete 
sovereignty.  The  bishop  Avitus  of  Vienne  (§  53,  5),  however,  vigorously 
opposed  Arianism,  and  to  secure  its  suppression  called  a  Council  at 
Epaon  in  a.d.  517,  the  decisions  of  which  were  recognised  by  Sigismund, 
Gundobald's  son,  and  were  made  valid  throughout  the  empire.  But  even 
this  did  not  satisfy  ClotUda,  the  wife  of  the  Frankish  king  Clovis,  as  an 
atonement  for  her  father's  death.  Her  sons,  urged  by  their  mother  to 
prove  avengers  of  her  father's  blood,  made  an  end  of  the  Burgundian 
empire  in  a.u.  534. 

6.  The  Sngiaiis,  in  combination  with  the  Hemlians,  Scyrians  and 
Turccllingians,  had  founded  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  Old  Boman 
Noriciun,  the  Lower  Austria  of  to-day.  Arianism  had  been  introduced 
among  them  by  the  Qotlis  but  without  the  complete  expulsion  of  pagan- 
ism. The  Bomans  among  them  attached  to  Catholicism  were  sorely 
oppressed.  But  from  a.d.  454,  Severlnns  wrought  among  them  like  a 
messenger  from  heaven  to  bless,  help  and  comfort  the  heavily  burdened. 
He  died  in  a.d.  482.  Even  from  the  barbarians  he  won  the  deepest 
reverence,  and  over  heathens  and  Arians  he  had  an  almost  magical  power. 
He  prophesied  to  the  Scyrian  Odoaoer  his  future  greatness.  This  prince 
in  A.D.  476  put  an  end  to  the  West  Boman  empire  and  ruled  ably  and 
wisely  as  king  of  Italy  for  seventeen  years.  He  put  an  end  too  to  Arian 
fanaticism  in  Eugilond  in  a.d.  487  by  overthrowing  the  empire  of  the 
Bugians.  But  in  a.d.  489  the  Ostrogoth  Tbeodorio  came  down  upon 
Italy,  conquered  Bavenna  after  a  three  years'  siege,  took  Odoacer  prisoner 
and  in  a  wild  drunken  revel  had  him  put  to  death  in  a.d.  493. 

7.  The  Ostrogoths  when  they  conquered  Italy  had  already  for  a  long 
time  been  Arians,  but  were  free  from  that  fanaticism  which  so  often 
eharacterized  German  Arianism.  Theodoric  granted  full  liberty  to 
Catholicism,  spared,  protected  and  prized  Boman  coltnte,  in  all  which 
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eertainly  his  famoas  minister  Cassiodoms  (§  47,  33)  had  no  small  share. 
This  liberal-minded  tolerance  was  indeed  made  easy  to  the  king  hj  the 
thirty-five  years'  schism  of  that  time  (§  52,  5),  which  prevented  any 
suspicions  of  danger  to  the  state  from  the  combination  of  Boman  and 
Byzantine  Catholics.  And  in  fact,  when  this  schism  was  hesiled  in 
A.D.  519,  Theodorio  began  to  interest  himself  more  in  Arianism  and  to 
give  way  to  sadh  suspicions.  He  died  in  aj>.  526.  The  confusions  that 
followed  his  death  were  taken  advantage  of  by  the  emperor  Justinian  for 
the  reconqaest  of  Italy.  His  general  Narses  annihilated  the  last  rem- 
nants of  the  Ostrogoth  power  in  a.d.  554.  The  Byzantine  government 
again  rose  npon  the  ruins  of  the  Goths,  and  in  aj>.  567  established  the 
exarchate  with  Baveuna  as  its  capital.  For  the  time  being  Arinnigm 
was  completely  destroyed  in  Italy.' 

8.  The  Longobards  in  Italy. — In  aj>.  569  the  Longobards  under  Alboin 
made  a  descent  upon  Italy  from  the  lands  of  the  Dauabe,  and  conquered 
what  has  been  called  Lombardy  after  them,  with  its  capital  Tidnum, 
now  Pavia.  His  successors  extended  their  conqnests  farther  south,  till 
at  last  only  the  farthest  point  of  Italy,  the  duchies  of  Naples,  Bome  and 
Perugia,  Bavenna  with  its  subject  cities  and  Venice,  acknowledged  By- 
zantine rule.  Excited  by  desire  of  plunder  and  political  jealousy,  the 
Arian  Longobards  warred  incessantly  for  twenty  years  with  Boman  cul- 
tme  and  Boman  Catholicism.  But  after  this  first  outburst  of  persecution 
had  been  stilled,  religious  indolence  won  the  upper  hand  and  the  Arian 
clergy  were  not  roused  from  their  indiSerenoe  to  spiritual  things  by  the 
growing  zeal  for  conversions  which  characterized  the  Catholic  bishops. 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  a..v.  590-694,  devoted  himself  unweariedly  to 
the  task,  and  was  powerfully  supported  by  a  Bavarian  princess,  the  zealous 
Catholic  queen  Theodelinde.  The  Longobards  were  so  enamoured  of 
this  fair  and  amiable  queen  that,  when  her  first  husband  Anthari  was 
murdered  in  a.i>.  590,  one  year  after  their  marriage,  they  allowed  her  to 
choose  for  herself  one  of  the  dokes  to  be  her  husband  and  their  Mng. 
Her  choice  fell  on  Agilulf,  who  indeed  himself  still  continued  an  Arian, 
but  did  not  prevent  the  spread  of  Catholicism  among  his  people.  Their 
daughter  Gundiberge,  married  successively  to  two  Longobaid  kings, 
Ariowald  (f  aj>.  636)  and  Bothari  (f  a.d.  652)  was  an  equally  zealous 
protectress  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  and  with  Bothari's  successor  Aribert, 
brother's  son  of  Theodelinde,  who  died  in  a.d.  663,  begins  the  series  of 
Catholic  rulers  of  the  Longobards. — Continuation,  §  82,  1. 

9.  The  Pranks  in  GaoL — TVhen  the  West  Boman  empire  was  overthrown 
by  Odoacer  in  a.i>.  476,  the  Boman  authority  was  still  for  a  long  time 
maintained  in  Gaul  by  the  proconsul  Syagrins.    But  the  Merovingian 

>  Freeman,  "  Historical  Essays."  8rd  series.  Lond. :  "  The  Qothsat 
BaTenna." 
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Clovig,  A.D.  481-511,  put  an  end  to  it  by  the  battle  of  Soiesons  in  a.d. 
186.  In  A.D.  493  be  married  the  Burgondian  princess  Clotilda,  and  she, 
B  zealous  Catholic,  used  every  effort  to  convert  her  pagan  husband.  The 
national  pride  of  tlie  Frank  resisted  long,  but  she  got  permission  to  have 
her  firstborn  son  baptized.  The  boy,  however,  died  in  his  baptismal 
robes,  and  Clovis  regarded  this  as  a  punishment  from  his  gods.  Never- 
theless on  the  birth  of  bis  second  son  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  en- 
treaties of  his  beloved  wife.  He  too  sickened  after  his  baptism;  but 
when  contrary  to  expectation  he  recovered  amid  the  fervent  prayers 
of  the  mother,  the  heathen  father  confessed  that  prayer  to  the  Christian's 
God  is  more  powerful  than  Woden's  vengeance.  He  remembered  this 
when  threatened  in  a.d.  496  at  Tolbiac  with  loss  of  the  battle,  of  his  life 
and  of  his  empire  in  the  war  with  the  Alemanni.  Prayer  to  the  national 
gods  had  proved  fruitless.  He  now  turned  in  prayer  to  the  God  of  the 
Cbristians,  promising  to  own  allegiance  to  Him,  it  He  should  get  the 
victory.  The  fortune  of  battle  soon  turned.  The  army  and  kingdom  of 
the  Alemanni  were  destroyed.  At  his  baptism  at  Eheims  on  Cliristmas 
Eve,  A.D.  496,  Archbishop  Kemigius  addressed  him  thus :  "  Bend  thy 
neck,  proud  Sigamber ;  adore  what  thou  hast  burnt,  bum  what  thou  hast 
adored  1 "  The  later  tradition,  first  reported  by  Hincmar  of  Eheims  in 
the  9th  century,  relates  that  when  the  church  officer  with  the  anointing 
oil  could  not  get  forward  because  of  the  crowd,  in  answer  to  Bemigius' 
prayer  a  white  dove  brought  an  oil  flask  from  heaven,  out  of  which  all 
the  kings  of  the  Franks  from  that  day  have  been  anointed.  The  conver- 
sion of  Clovis,  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  seems 
really  to  have  been  a  matter  of  conviction  and  genuine  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  knowledge  of  God.  He  made  a  bargain  with  the  Christ- 
ian's God  and  fulfilled  the  obligations  under  which  he  had  placed  him- 
self. Of  an  inner  change  of  heart  we  can  indeed  find  no  trace.  There 
was,  however,  no  mention  of  that  in  his  bargain.  Just  after  his  conver- 
sion he  commits  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  faithlessness,  treachery  and 
secret  murder.  The  Catholic  clergy  of  the  whole  West  nevertheless 
celebrated  in  liim  a  second  Constantino,  called  of  God  as  avenger  upon 
heathenism  and  Arian  heresy,  and  asked  of  him  nothing  more,  seeing 
in  this  the  task  which  providence  had  assigned  him.  The  conversion  of 
Clovig  was  indeed  in  every  respect  an  occurrence  of  the  greatest  moment. 
The  rude  Arianism  of  the  Germans,  incapable  of  culture,  received  here 
its  deathblow.  The  civilization  and  remnants  of  culture  of  the  ancient 
world  found  in  the  Catholic  church  its  only  suitable  vehicle  for  introduc- 
tion into  the  German  world ;  and  now  the  Franks  were  at  the  head  of  it 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  universal  empire  which  would  for 
centuries  form  the  central  point  of  universal  history.  On  the  work  of 
Friddiu  and  Columbanus  in  the  land  of  the  Franks,  see  §  77,  7. 
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§  77.  Victory  of  the  Romish  over  the  Old  British 
Church.^ 

According  to  an  ancient  but  more  than  doubtful  tradition 
a  British  king  Lucius  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
is  said  to  have  asked  Christian  missionaries  of  the  Roman 
liisliop  Eleutherus  and  by  them  to  have  been  con\er'.<d 
along  with  his  people.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  3rd  century  (§  23,  6)  Christianity  had  taken  root 
in  Roman  Britain,  probably  through  intercourse  with  the 
Romans.  Down  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  in  A.D.  449, 
the  British  church  certainly  kept  up  regiilar  communication 
with  that  of  the  continent,  especially  with  Gaul.  From  that 
time,  being  driven  back  into  North  and  South  Wales,  it  was 
completely  isolated  from  the  continental  church ;  but  all  tho 
more  successfully  it  spread  itself  out  among  its  neighbours 
in  the  allied  tribes  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  among  the  for- 
mer through  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  the  Ii-ish,  among  the 
latter  by  Columba,  the  Apostle  of  the  Scots,  and  followed  a 
thoroughly  independent  course  of  development.  When  ono 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  in  A.D.  596  the  long  inter- 
rupted intercourse  with  Rome  was  again  renewed  by  a 
Romish  mission  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  several  divergences 
from  Roman  practice  were  discovered  among  the  Britons 
in  respect  of  worship,  constitution  and  discipline.  Rome 
insisted  that  these  should  be  corrected,  but  the  Britons 
insisted  on  retaining  them  and  repudiated  the  pretensions  of 
the  Romish  hierarchy.     The  keen  struggle  which  therefore 

•  Ussher,  "  Brit.  Ecol.  Antiqu."  Lond.,  1639.  PeiTy,  "  Hist,  of  English 
Clinroh,"!.  Lond.,  1882.  Lanigan,  "Ecol.  Hist,  of  Ireland."  4  vols.,  2ud 
ed.  Dublin,  1829.  Stokes,  "  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Ch."  Lend.,  18S6. 
Liugaid,  "  Hist,  and  Autiqu.  of  Anglo-Sax.  Ch."  2  vols.  Lond.,  1845. 
Mnolauohlan,  "  Early  Scottish  Church."  Edinb.,  1865.  Beeves,  "  The 
Culdeesof  the  British  Islands."  Dublin,  1SC4.  Skene, "  Celtic  Scotland." 
3  vols.  Edin  ,  1876.  2  ed.,  1886.  Briyht,  "  Cliaptcrs  of  Early  Eng.  Ch. 
Hist."     Oxf.,  1878.    Pryce,  "  Ancient  British  Church."    Loud  ,  1886. 
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arose,  beginning  amid  circumstances  that  promised  a  bril- 
liant success  to  the  British  church,  ended  with  comple*e 
submission  to  Rome.  The  battle-field  was  then  transferred 
to  Germany,  and  there  too  in  spite  of  the  resolute  resistance 
of  their  apostles  the  contest  concluded  with  the  same  result 
(§  78).  The  struggle  was  not  merely  one  of  highly  tragic 
interest  but  of  incomparable  importance  for  the  history  of 
Europe.  For  had  the  result  been,  as  for  a  time  it  seemed 
likely  that  it  would  be,  in  favour  of  the  old  British  church, 
not  only  England  but  also  all  Germany  would  have  taken 
up  a  decidedly  anti-pajsal  attitude,  and  not  only  the  eccle- 
siastical but  also  the  political  history  of  the  Middle  Ages 
would  have  most  likely  been  led  into  an  altogether  different 
course. 

1.  The  Conversion  of  tlie  Irish. — ^Among  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Ireland  there  were  some  individual  Christians  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century.  The  mission  of  a  Boman  deacon  Palladius  in 
A.D.  431  was  without  result.  But  in  the  following  year,  a.d.  432,  the  true 
apostle  of  the  Irish,  Patrick,  witli  twenty-four  companions,  stept  upon 
the  shore  of  the  island.  The  only  reliable  source  of  informatiou  about 
his  life  and  work  is  an  autobiography  which  he  left  behind  him,  Cunfes- 
siones.  According  to  it  he  was  grandson  of  a  presbyter  and  son  of  a 
deacon  residing  at  Banava,  probably  in  Britain,  not  likely  in  Gaul.  lu 
his  sixteenth  year  he  was  taken  to  Ireland  by  Irish  pirates  and  sold  to 
an  Irish  chief  whose  flocks  he  tended  for  six  years.  After  his  escape  by 
flight  the  love  of  Christ  which  glowed  within  his  heart  gave  him  no  rest 
and  his  dreams  urged  him  to  bring  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God  to  those  who  so  long  kept  him  bound  under  hard  slavery.  Fami- 
liar with  the  language  and  the  customs  of  the  country,  he  gathered  the 
people  by  beat  of  drum  into  an  open  field  and  told  them  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  for  man's  salvation.  The  Druids,  priests  of  the  Celts,  withstood 
him  vigorously,  but  his  attractive  and  awe-inspiring  personality  gained 
the  victory  over  them.  Without  a  drop  of  martyr's  blood  Ireland  was 
converted  in  a  few  years,  and  was  thickly  strewn  with  churches  and 
monasteries.  Patrick  himself  had  his  residence  at  Maoha,  round  which 
the  town  of  Armagh,  afterwards  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis,  sprang  up. 
He  died  about  a.d.  4C5,  and  left  the  island  church  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  numerous  monasteries,  in  which  cahn  piety  flourished  along 
with  diligent  study  of  Scripture  and  from  which  many  teachers  and  mis- 
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eionaries  went  forth,  won  for  tha  land  the  name  of  Itt^uUi  Sanctorum. 
Only  after  the  robber  raids  of  the  Danes  in  the  9th  century  did  the  glory 
of  the  Irish  monasteries  begin  to  fade.' 

2.  The  Mission  to  Scotland. — A  Briton,  Kinian,  educated  at  Borne 
wrought,  about  a.d.  430,  among  the  Celtic  Ficts  and  Scots  in  Scotland  or 
Caledonia.  But  those  converted  by  him  fell  back  into  paganism  after 
hig  death.  The  true  Apostle  of  Scotland  was  the  Irishman  Colnmba. 
In  A.n,  563  he  settled  with  twelve  disciples  on  the  small  Hebrideon  island 
Hy.  Its  common  name,  lona,  seems  to  have  originated  by  a  clerical 
error  from  loua,  and  was  then  regarded  as  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of 
Columba,  a  dove.  Icohnkill  means  Columba's  cell.  Here  he  founded  a 
monastery  and  a  chnrch,  and  converted  from  this  centre  all  Caledonia. 
Although  to  the  last  only  a  presbyter  and  abbot  of  this  monastery,  he 
had  all  the  authority  of  an  apostle  over  the  Scottish  church  and  its 
bishops,  a  position  that  was  maintained  by  snccessive  abbots  of  lona. 
He  died  in  a.d.  697.  The  numerous  monasteries  founded  by  him  vied 
with  the  Irish  in  learning,  piety  and  missionary  zeal.  The  origiual 
monastery  of  lona  flourished  in  a  superlative  degree.' 

3.  The  Peculiarities  of  the  Celtic  Church. — In  the  Anglo-Saxon  struggle 
the  following  were  the  main  points  at  issue.  1.  On  the  part  of  Bomo  it 
was  demanded  that  they  should  submit  to  the  arobiepiscopal  jurisdiction 
instituted  by  the  pope,  which  the  British  refused  as  an  unrighteous  as- 
sumption. 2.  The  British  had  an  Easter  Canon  di£fereut  from  that  of  the 
Bomish  church.  They  were  indeed  nothing  else  than  Qnartodecimans. 
although  they  like  these  in  ignorance  referred  to  the  Johaunine  tradition 
(§  34,  2),  but  celebrated  their  Easter  always  on  a  Sunday,  the  settling  of 
which  they  decided  according  to  an  84  years'  cycle  of  the  moon,  after 
Eome  had  adopted  a  cycle  of  19  years  (§  56,  3).  3.  The  Celtic  clergy  had 
also  a  different  Tonsure  from  the  Eoman  Tonsitra  Petri  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  Greek  Tonsura  PauU  (§  45,  1),  although  the  zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  Eoman  customs,  Ceolfrid,  abbot  of  Jarrow,  in  a  letter  to 
Naitan,  king  of  the  Plots,  derives  it  from  Simon  Magus.  4.  Besides  this 
there  was  alsio  the  question  of  the  Marriage  of  Priests,  which  indeed  the 
popish  Anglo  Saxon  Archbishop  Augustine  declared  himself  at  first  will- 
ing to  allow  to  the  British,  which,  however,  was  subsequently  so  passion- 

'  Todd,  "Life  of  St.  Patrick."  Dublin,  1864.  Cusaok,  "Life  of  St. 
Patrick."  Lond.,  1871.  O'Ciury,  "  Leots.  on  Ano.  Irish  History." 
Dublin,  1861.  Writings  of  St.  Patrick.  Transl.  and  ed.  by  Stokes  and 
Wright.    Lond.,  1887. 

-'  Maclauchlan,  "  Early  Scottish  Church."  Pp.  145-205.  Adamnan, 
"  Life  of  Columba."  Ed.  by  Dr.  Reeves.  Dublin,  1857.  Smith,  "  Life 
of  Columba."  Edin.,  1798.  Forbes,  "  Lives  of  Ninian,  Columba,  Kenti- 
gem,"  in  series  of  Historians  of  Scotland. 
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ately  denoanoed  by  Bonifaoe  tiafomicatio  and  adulterium.  5.  If,  further, 
■ooordiug  to  Bede's  statement,  besides  tbeii  divergent  views  about  Easte'r, 
the  British  et  alia  plurima  imitati  ecclenastica  contraria  faciebant,  this 
certainly  cannot  be  understood  of  doctrinal  divergences,  but  only  of 
different  forms  of  constitution  and  worship,  or  ecclesiastical  habits  and 
customs,  as  might  be  well  expected  in  churches  that  had  been  completely 
separated  since  a.d.  449.  We  need  only  think,  e.g.,  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  idea  of  the  papal  primacy  (§  46,  7-10),  the  consolidation  and  re- 
construction of  monasticism  under  Benedict  (§  85),  the  codification  of 
Roman  canon  law  by  Oionysiua  Exiguus  (§  43,  3),  the  modification  of 
the  idea  of  penance  since  Leo  the  Great  (§  61,  1)  and  the  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  mass  down  to  Gregory  the  Great  (§  58, 3 ;  69,  6). 
The  most  considerable  peculiarity  of  constitution  in  the  Celtic  church 
seems  to  have  been  that  above  referred  to  in  placing  the  abbots  of  the 
principal  monasteries  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy.  Only  in  one  passage 
(Bede,  III.  19)  is  there  mention  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine :  In  a.d.  640 
Pope  John  IV.  addressed  a  conciliatory  letter  to  the  Scots  in  which  he 
warns  them  against  the  Pelagian  heresy,  "  quam  apud  eos  revivescere 
didicerat." — When  then  we  turn  oni  attention  to  the  Celtic  church 
planted  on  the  continent  at  a  later  period,  it  is  specially  Oolumbanus' 
view  of  Easter  that  is  regarded  in  France  as  heretical.  Often  and  loud 
as  Boniface  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  horrible  heresies  of  British, 
Irish  and  Scotch  intruders,  it  is  found  at  last  that  these  consist  in  the 
same  or  similar  divergences  as  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Not  insisting 
upon  the  law  of  ceUbacy,  opposition  to  the  Roman  primacy,  the  Romish 
tradition  and  the  Romish  canon  law,  especially  the  ever-increasing  strict- 
ness of  the  Roman  marriage  laws  (§  61,  2),  more  simple  modes  of 
administering  the  sacraments  and  conducting  public  worship,  even  in 
unconsecrated  places  in  forests  and  fields, — these  and  such  like  were  the 
heresies  complained  of. — As  concerns  the  pro  and  con.  of  the  evangelical 
purity  of  the  ancient  British  Christianity,  so  highly  praised  by  Ebrard, 
one  occupying  an  impartial  historical  standpoint  is  justified  in  expecting 
that  as  all  the  good  development  so  also  all  the  bad  development  which 
had  taken  firm  root  in  the  common  thought  and  feeling  of  the  church 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  would  not  have  been  uprooted 
from  the  church  of  Patrick  and  Columba,  so  also  in  the  7th  century  it 
would  be  still  prevalent  there.  And  this  expectation  is  in  general  con- 
firmed, so  far  as  our  information  goes  about  aU  which  was  not  expressly 
imported  from  Rome  into  the  British  church.  If  we  deduct  the  by  no 
means  insignificant  amount  of  unevangelical  corruption  which  was  first 
introduced  into  the  Romish  church  during  the  period  between  Leo  the 
Great  and  Gregory  the  Great,  a.d.  440-604,  partly  by  exaggerating  and 
adorning  elements  previously  there,  partly  by  bringing  in  wholly  new 
elements  of  ecclesiastical  credulity,   superstition    and  mistaken  faith 
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there  still  remains  for  the  Celtic  church  standing  ontside  of  this  process 
of  deterioration  a  relatively  purer  doctrine.  Yet  the  Christianity  that 
remains  is  by  no  means  free  of  mixtnre  from  nneyangelical  elements  as 
Jonas  of  Bobbio  himself  shows  in  his  biography  of  his  teacher  Colam- 
banus.  Bat  the  more  embittered  the  conflict  between  the  British  aud 
the  Bomish  churches  became  over  matters  of  constitution  and  worship, 
the  more  did  differences  in  faith  and  life,  which  had  been  overlooked  at 
first,  assume  serious  proportions,  and  supported  by  a  careful  study  of 
8'  ripture,  led  to  greater  evangelical  freedom  and  purity  on  the  side  of 
the  British.  This  is  thoroughly  confirmed  by  Ebrard's  numerous  quota- 
tions from  the  literature  of  that  period.* 

4.  The  Bomish  mission  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. — To  protect  himself  against 
the  robber  raids  of  the  Picts  and  Soots,  the  British  king  Vortigem  sought 
the  aid  of  the  Germans  inhabiting  the  opposite  shores.  Two  princes  of 
the  Jutes,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  driven  from  their  home,  led  a  horde  of 
of  Angles  and  Saxons  over  to  Britain  in  a.d.  449.  New  hordes  kept  fol- 
lowing those  that  had  gone  before  and  after  a  hundred  years  the  British 
were  driven  back  into  the  western  parts  of  the  island.  The  incomers 
founded  seven  kingdoms ;  at  the  head  of  aU  stood  the  prince  of  one  of 
the  divisions  who  was  called  principal  king,  the  Bretwalda.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  heathens  and  the  bitter  feelings  that  prevailed  between  them 
and  the  ancient  Britons  prevented  the  latter  from  carrying  on  missionary 
operations  among  the  former.  The  opportunity  which  the  British  missed 
was  seized  upon  by  Borne.  The  sight  of  Anglo-Saxon  youths  exposed 
as  slaves  in  the  Boman  market  inspired  a  pious  monk,  afterwards  Pope 
Gregory  I.,  with  a  desire  to  evangelize  a  people  of  such  noble  bodily 
appearance.  He  wished  himseU  to  take  the  work  in  hand,  but  was  hindered 
by  the  call  to  the  chair  of  Peter.  He  now  bought  Anglo-Saxon  youths  in 
order  to  train  them  as  missionaries  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  But 
when  soon  thereafter  the  Bretwalda  Ethelbert  of  Kent  married  the 
Frankish  princess  Bertha,  Gregory  sent  the  Boman  abbot  Angnstine  to 
England  with  forty  monks  in  a.d.  596.  Ethelbert  gave  them  a  residence 
and  support  in  his  own  capita!  Dorovernum,  now  Canterbur}-.  At  Pente- 
cost the  following  year  he  received  baptism  and  10,000  of  his  subjects 
followed  his  example.  Augustine  asked  from  Gregory  further  instructions 
about  relics,  books,  etc.  The  pope  sent  him  what  he  sought  and  besides 
the  pallium  with  arohiepiscopal  rights  over  the  whole  Saxon  and  British 
church.  Angnstine  now  demanded  of  the  Britons  submission  to  his 
archiopiacopal  authority  and  that  they  should  work  together  with  him  for 

'  TJssher,  "  Discourse  of  the  Beligion  anciently  Professed  by  the  Irish 
and  Biitiah."  Loud.,  1631.  Maclauchlan,  "  Early  Scottish  Church." 
Pp.  239-250.  Wiuren,  "  Bitual  and  Lituigy  of  the  Celtic  Church." 
Oxf.,  1881. 
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the  oonieraion  of  the  Saxons.    Bat  the  British  would  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.     A  personal  interview  with  their  chiefs  under  Augustine's  oak  iu 
A.D.  603  was  without  result.    At  a  second  conference  everything  was  spoilt 
by  Augustine's  prelatio  pride  in  refusing  to  stand  up  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Britons.    Inclined  to  compliance  the  Britons  had  just  proposed  this  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  member  as  a  sign.    Augustine  died  in  A.n.  605.    The 
pope  nominated  as  his  successor  his  previous  assistant  Laurentius. 
Ethelbert's  heathen  son  and  successor,  Eadkald,  oppressed  the  mission- 
aries so  much  that  they  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  field,  in  A.n.  616. 
Only  Laurentius  delayed  his  retreat  in  order  to  make  a  final  attempt  at 
the  conversion  of  Kadbald.    He  was  successful.    Kadbald  was  baptized ; 
the  fugitives  returned  to  their  former  posts.    In  the  kingdom  of  Essex 
Augustine  had  already  established  Christianity,  but  a  change  of  govern- 
ment had  again  restored  paganism.    The  gospel,  however,  soon  after- 
wards got  entrance  into  Northumbria,  the  most  powerful  of  the  seven 
kingdoms.    King  Edwin,  the  founder  of  Edinburgh,  won  the  hand  of  the 
Kentish  princess  Ethelberga,  daughter  of  Bertha.    With  her,  as  spiritual 
adviser  of  the  young  queen,  went  the  monk  PauUnus,  a.d.  625.    These 
two  persuaded  the  king  and  he  again  persuaded  his  nobles  and  the  priests 
to  embrace  Christianity.    At  a  popular  assembly  Paulinus  proved  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  chief  priest  Coiei,  setting  at  defiance  the 
gods  of  his  fathers,  flung  with  his  own  hand  a  spear  into  the  nearest 
idol  temple.     The  people  thought  him  mad  and  looked  for  Woden's 
vengeance.    When  it  oame  not,  they  obeyed  the  command  of  Coisi  and 
burnt  down  the  temple,  a.d.  627.    Paulinus  was  made  bishop  of  Ebora- 
oum,  now  York,  which  pope  Honorius  on  sending  a  pallium  raised  to  a 
second  metropolitanate.    Edwin,  however,  fell  in  battle  in  a.d.  633  fight- 
ing against  Penda,  the  pagan  king  of  Mercia ;  Paulinus  had  to  flee  and 
the  church  of  Northumbria  was  almost  entirely  rooted  up.' 

6.  Celtic  Missions  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. — The  saviour  of  Northum- 
bria was  Oswald,  a.d.  635-642,  the  son  of  a  former  king  who  had  been 
driven  out  by  Edwin.  He  had  found  refuge  as  a  fugitive  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Hy  and  was  there  converted  to  Christianity.  To  restore  the 
ehurch  in  Northumbria  the  monks  sent  him  one  of  their  number,  the 
amiable  Aidan.  Oswald  acted  as  his  interpreter  nntU  he  acquired 
the  Saxon  language.  His  success  was  unexampled.  Oswald  founded  a 
religious  establishment  for  him  on  the  island  of  Lindisfarne,  and  sup- 
ported by  new  missionaries  from  Hy,  Aidan  converted  the  whole  of  the 
northern  lands  to  Christianity.    Oswald  fell  in  battle  against  Penda. 

>  Soames,  "  The  Anglo-Saxon  Church."  4th  ed.  Loud.,  1856.  Stan- 
ley, "  Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbary."  Lend.,  1855.  Hook,  "  Lives 
of  Archbishops  of  Canterbury."  Vol.  i.  Sharon  Turner,  "  Hist,  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  the  Buman  Conquest."    6  ed.,  3  vols.     Lond.,  1836. 
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He  was  succeeded  as  king  and  also  as  Bretwalda  by  Ms  brother  Oawy. 
Irish  raiasionaries  joined  the  missionary  monks  of  Hy,  rivalling  them 
in  their  exertions,  and  by  a.d.  660  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  down  to  this  date  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Kent,  which  alone  still  adhered  to  the  Bomish  ohnrch,  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  British  communion.' 

6.  The  Celtic  ElemeDt  Driven  out  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. — Osvy 
perceived  the  political  danger  attending  the  continuance  of  such  ecclesi- 
astical disputes.  He  succeeded  in  convincing  also  his  neighbour  kings 
of  the  need  of  ecclesiastical  uniformity.  The  only  question  was  as  to 
which  of  the  two  should  be  recognised.  The  choice  fell  upon  the 
Bomish.  Oswy  himself  most  decidly  preferred  it.  His  wife  Eanfled, 
Edwin's  daughter,  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  Bomish  church,  and  on 
her  side  stood  a  man  of  extraordinary  power,  prudence  and  persistence, 
the  abbot  Wilfrid,  a  native  Northumbrian,  trained  in  the  monastery  of 
Lindisfarne.  He  had,  however,  visited  Borne,  and  since  then  used  all 
his  eloquence  and  skill  in  intrigue  in  order  to  lay  all  England  at  the  feet 
of  the  pope.  The  queen  and  the  abbot  wrought  together  upon  the 
Bretwalda,  and  he  in  his  turn  upon  the  other  princes.  To  these  pei- 
Bonal  influences  were  added  others  of  a  more  general  kind :  the  prefer- 
ence for  things  foreign  over  those  of  home  growth,  the  brilliancy  and 
preponderating  weight  of  the  Bomish  church,  and  above  all,  the  gnU, 
not  yet  by  any  means  bridged  over,  between  the  Saxons  and  the  British. 
When  secret  negociations  toward  the  desired  end  had  been  carried  out, 
Oswy  called  a  general  Synod  at  the  nunnery  of  Streoneshalch,  now 
Whitby,  Synodus  PUarensis,  A.n.  664.  Here  all  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical notabilities  of  the  Heptarchy  were  assembled.  The  chief  speaker 
on  the  Boman  side  was  Wilfrid,  on  the  Celtic  side  bishop  Colman  of 
Lindisfarne.  The  observance  of  Easter  was  the  first  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. Wilfrid  referred  to  tlje  Apostle  Peter,  to  whom  the  Lord  said : 
Thou  art  Peter,  etc.  Then  Oswy  asked  Colman  whether  it  was  true  that 
the  Lord  had  said  so  to  Peter.  Colman  could  not  deny  it,  and  Oswy 
declared  that  he  would  follow  him  who  had  the  power  to  open  for  them 
the  gates  of  heaven.  And  so  the  question  was  settled.  Oswy  as  Bret- 
walda carried  out  with  energy  the  decisions  of  the  Council,  and  within  n 
lew  weeks  the  scissors  had  completed  the  conversion  of  the  whole  Hept- 
archy to  the  Boman  tonsure  and  the  Boman  faith.' 

'  Lappenburg,  "Anglo-Saxon  Kings."  Lond.,  1845.  Bede,  "Ecclcs. 
History."  Book  HI.  Maolauchlan,  "Early  Scottish  Church."  Pp. 
217-238. 

'  Gildas  (t  A.D.  570)  "  De  excidio  Britannisa."  Engl,  transl.  by  Giles. 
London,  1841.  Bede  (f  A.D.  735),  "  Ecoles.  Hist,  of  Engl."  Transl.  by 
Giles.     London,  1840. 
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7.  Spread  and  Overthrow  of  the  British  Chnrch  on  the  Continent. — The 
first  Celtic  missionary  who  crossed  the  channel  was  the  Irishman 
Fridolin,  ahout  a.d.  600.  With  several  compaDions  he  settled  near 
Poitiers  in  Aquitaine  which  was  then  under  the  Visigoths,  converted  the 
Arian  bishop  of  that  place  together  with  his  congregation  to  trinitarian 
orthodoxy,  and,  nnder  the  protection  of  Clovis,  who  had  meanwhile,  A.n. 
607,  overthrown  the  Visigoth  power  in  Gaul,  founded  churches  and 
monasteries.  Afterwards  he  wrought  among  the  heathen  Alemanni  in 
Switzerland  (§  78,  1).  We  have  fuller  and  more  reliable  accounts  of 
Columba  the  younger,  usually  called  Coliimbanns,  an  Irishniau  by  bii  tb, 
who,  in  A.D.  590,  with  twelve  zealous  companions,  went  forth  from  tho 
British  monastery  of  Bangor  in  South  Wales  and  settled  among  the 
Vosges  mountains.  Here  they  founded  the  monastery  of  Luxovium, 
now  Luxeuil,  as  centre  with  many  others  afliliated  to  it.  They  culti- 
vated the  wilderness  and  wrought  laboriously  in  restoring  church  dis 
cipliue  and  order  in  a  region  that  had  been  long  spiritually  neglected. 
But  their  strict  adherence  to  the  British  mode  of  observing  Easter 
caused  offence.  The  severe  moral  discipline  which  they  enjoined  was 
galling  to  the  careless  Burgundian  clergy,  and  the  aged  Brunohilda 
swore  to  compass  their  death  and  destruction,  because  of  the  influence 
adverse  to  her  authority  which  they  exercised  upon  her  grandson,  the 
young  king  Theodoric  II.  Thus  it  happened  that  in  a.d.  610,  after 
twenty  years'  labours,  they  were  driven  away.  Tbey  turned  then  to 
Switzerland  (§  78, 1).  But  when  persecuted  here  also,  Columbanus  with 
his  followers  migrated  to  Italy,  about  a  n.  012,  where,  under  Agilnlf's 
protection  (§  76,  8),  he  founded  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Bobbio  aud 
contended  against  Arianism.  The  Regula  Golumhani  extant  in  several 
MSS.  constitutes  a  written  guide  to  Christian  piety  and  breathes  a  free 
evangelical  spirit,  while  the  annexed  Regula  ccevobinlis  fratrum  de 
Jlil'ernia,  also  ascribed  to  him,  bears  a  rigoristie  ascetic  character, 
enjoining  frequent  flagellations.  Columbanus  died  in  a.d.  615.  The 
monks  of  his  order  joined  the  Benedictines  in  the  Sth  century.  On  his 
personal  relation  to  the  Eomish  chair  during  his  residence  in  Gaul  aud 
Italy  we  get  some  information  from  three  of  his  epistles  still  extant.  la 
the  first  he  asks  Gregory  the  Great  for  an  explanation  of  tho  Gallic  ob- 
aervance  of  Easter,  and  in  the  second  he  asks  Boniface  IV.  to  confirm 
his  old  British  mode  of  reckoning  Easter.  In  both  he  recognises  tho 
pope  as  occupier  of  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  in  the  second  grreta  him  as 
head  of  all  the  churches  of  Europe  and  describes  the  Eoman  church  as 
the  chief  seat  of  the  orthodox  faith.  In  the  third,  on  the  other  band,  he 
demands  of  the  pope  in  firm  terms  an  account  of  his  own  faith  and  that 
of  the  Eoman  church.  He  did  oo  in  consequence  of  a  report  havuig 
reached  him,  probably  through  the  mention  by  the  5th  cecum.  Council 
(§  5'J,  6)  of  a  schism  between  Rom^^  and  Northern  Italy,  that  the  Eoman 
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chair  had  fallen  into  the  heresies  of  Eutyches  and  Nestorius.— The 
ablest  of  Columbanua'  followers  was  GaUus  or  St.  GaU.  He  remained 
in  Switzerland  and  had  his  faithfulness  rewarded  by  rich  success.  After 
Colranbanus  had  been  expelled  from  France  traces  of  Celtic  eccle- 
siastical institutions  may  indeed  for  a  considerable  time  have  lingered 
on  among  his  Frankish  scholars  and  friends  animated  by  the  missionary 
zeal  of  their  master.  For  from  their  midst  as  it  would  seem  proceeded 
most  of  those  Frankish  missionaries  who  carried  the  gospel  in  the  7th 
century  to  the  Gorman  lands  (§  78).  But  from  the  time  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  old  Celtic  ecclesiastical  system  at  the  Synod  of  Streones- 
halch  in  a.d.  6B4,  whole  troops  of  its  adherents,  British,  Irish,  Scotch 
and  Anglo  Saxons,  crossed  the  channel  to  convert  Germany.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  only  the  names  of  these  men,  and  for  the  most  part 
not  even  these,  have  come  down  to  us.  But  their  zeal  and  success  are 
witnessed  to  by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury throughout  all  the  district  of  the  Bhine,  as  well  as  Hesse,  Thu- 
ringia,  Bavaria  and  Alemannia  we  find  a  network  of  flourishing  churches 
bearing  the  impress  of  Celtic  institutions.  And  the  overthrow  of  this 
great  and  promising  ecclesiastical  system,  partly  by  peaceful,  partly 
by  violent  transportation  into  the  Bomish  church,  was  the  work  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Winfrid,  whom  the  Bomanists,  quite  rightly  from  their 
point  of  view,  honour,  under  the  name  of  Boniface,  as  the  Apostle  of 
Germany  (§  78,  4^8).' 

8.  Overthrow  of  the  Old  British  System  in  the  Iro-Scottisli  Church. — 
After  the  British  Church  had  lost,  in  a.d.  664,  all  support  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  it  could  not  long  maintain  itself  in  its  own  original 
Celtic  home.  The  Scottish  kings  on  political  grounds,  in  order  to  avoid 
giving  their  Saxon  neighbours  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  love  of 
conquest  under  the  pretext  of  zeal  for  the  faith,  were  obliged  to  assimi- 
late their  church  organization  with  that  of  the  Southerns.  The  learned 
Abbot  Adamnan  of  Hy,  when,  in  a.d.  684,  by  order  of  his  king,  he  visited 
the  Northumbrian  court,  professed  to  be  there  convinced  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Bomish  observance  of  Easter,  Bat  when  his  monks  stoutly 
resisted,  he  left  the  monastery  and  went  on  a  missionary  tour  to  Ireland 
where  he  urged  his  views  so  successfully  that  in  a.d.  701  the  most  of  the 
Irvsh  adopted  the  Boman  reckoning.  Some  years  later,  in  a.d.  710,  Naitan 
II.,  the  powerful  king  of  the  Picts,  asked  instructions  from  Abbot  Ceolfrid 
about  the  superiority  of  the  Bomish  practice  regarding  Easter  and  the 
tonsure,  forced  his  whole  people  to  adopt  the  Bomish  doctrine  and 
lianisbed  the  obstinate  priests.  Finally,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Egbert,  edu- 
cated in  Ireland,  but  subsequently  won  over  to  the  Bomish  church,  in- 

'  Lauigau,  "Eccl.  Hist,  of  Ireland."  iii.  ch.  13.  Innes,  "Ancient 
Inhab.  of  Scotland,"  in  the  Series  of  Historians  of  Scotland. 
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duced  by  visions  and  tempests  to  abandon  his  projected  miBsion  to  the 
heathen  Frisians  (§  78,  3),  and  to  devote  himself  to  what  was  regarded  as 
the  more  arduous  task  of  the  conversion  of  the  schismatical  monks  of  Hy, 
succeeded  in  ad.  716  in  so  far  overcoming  their  obstinacy  that  they  at 
least  gave  up  their  divergent  tonsure  and  Easter  reokouing.  Thereafter 
the  Bomanists  were  satisfied  with  the  gradual  Romanizing  of  the  whole 
Celtic  regions  in  the  west  and  north.  In  worship,  constitution  and  dis- 
cipline all  remained  for  a  long  time  as  it  had  been  of  old.  The  Soman 
law  of  celibacy  could  not  win  its  way.  Public  worship  was  conducted 
and  the  sacraments  dispensed  in  the  language  of  the  people  and  in  the 
pimple  forms  of  primitive  times.  Canon  law  was  almost  everywhere 
made  subordinate  to  the  customs  of  the  national  church.  Indeed,  when 
in  A.D.  843,  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts,  where  the  papacy  had  made  most 
progress,  went  by  inheritance  to  the  Scottish  king  Kenneth,  he  restored 
even  there  the  old  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  their  fathers.  Malcolm 
in.,  who  died  in  a.d.  109S,  was  the  first  of  the  Scottish  kings  to  begin  the 
complete,  thorough  and  lasting  Eomanizing  of  the  whole  country.  His 
marriage  with  the  English  princess  Margaret,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the 
papacy,  marks  the  beginning  of  that  policy  which  was  carried  out  and 
completed  by  their  son  David,  who  died  in  a.d.  1152.  In  Ireland  the 
English  conquest  of  a.d.  1171  under  Henry  IH.  prepared  the  way  for  the 
complete  Eomanizing  of  the  island.  Still  in  both  Scotland  and  Ireland 
down  to  the  14th  century  many  of  the  old  Celtic  priests  survived.  To 
them  was  given  the  Celtic  name  Eele-de,  servus  or  vir  Dei,  Latinized  as 
Colidei,  and  in  modem  form,  Cnldees.  They  were  secular  priests  who, 
bound  by  a  strict  rule,  in  companies  generally  of  twelve  with  a  prior 
over  them,  like  a  Catholic  canon  (§  84,  1),  devoted  themselves  to  a 
common  spiritual  life  and  activity,  maintaining  an  existence  in  many 
places  down  to  the  end  of  the  8th  century.  The  origin  of  the  rule  under 
which  they  lived  is  still  very  obscure.  It  allowed  them  to  marry  but 
enforce  I  abstinence  from  marital  intercourse  during  the  period  of  their 
service,  and  required  of  them,  besides  the  charge  of  the  public  services, 
special  attention  to  the  poor.  In  Scotland  particularly  their  societies 
soon  became  so  numerous  that  almost  the  whole  secular  clergy  went  over 
to  them.  By  the  forcible  introduction  of  regular  canons  they  were  crushed 
more  and  more  down  tothelUh  century,  or  where  they  still  existed, 
they  were  deprived  of  tb5  TJ^ht  of  pastoral  supervision  aud  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrameni;:^  and  reduced  to  subordinate  positions,  such  as 
that  of  choir  singers. — The  usual  application  of  the  name  of  Culdees  to 
all,  even  earlier  representatives  of  the  Celtic  church,  is  quite  unjusti- 
fi9ble.> 

'  Maclauchlan,  "  Early  Scottish  Church."  p.  435.  Eeeves,  "  The 
Cnldees  of  the  Biitish  Islands."  Dublin,  1864.  Bobertson,  "  Scotl&ud 
nnder  her  Early  Kings."    Edin.,  2  vols.  1862. 
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§  78.  The  Conversion  and  Eomanizing  of  Gkrmany.^ 

In  the  ErOman  period  the  regions  of  the  Ehine  and  the 
Danube  had  become  Christian  countries,  but  the  rush  of  the 
migration  of  the  peoples  had  partly  destroyed  the  Christian 
foundations,  partly  overlaid  them  with  heathen  superstitions. 
By  the  end  of  the  6th  century  a  great  part  of  Germany  was 
already  under  the  dominion  of  the  IVanks,  and,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  country  of  the  West  Franks  or  Neustria, 
was  called  Austrasia  or  the  land  of  the  East  Franks.  South- 
western and  South-eastern  Germany  (Alemannia,  Eavaria, 
Thuringia)  was  governed  by  native  dukes  under  the  often 
disputed  over-lordship  of  the  Franks.  North-western  Grer- 
many  (embracing  the  Frisians  and  the  Saxons)  still  enjoyed 
undisputed  national  independence.  The  first  serious  attempt 
to  introduce  or  restore  Christianily  in  Austrasia  began  about 
the  end  of  the  6th  century.  The  missionaries  who  took  the 
work  in  hand  went,  partly  from  Neustria,  partly  from  this 
side  of  the  Channel.  The  Irish  and  Scottish  monasteries 
were  overflowing.  Those  dwelling  in  them  had  an  un- 
conquerable passion  for  travel  and  in  their  hearts  an  eager 
longing  to  spread  Christ's  kingdom  by  preaching  the  gospel. 
This  impulse  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  overthrow 
of  their  national  prestige  (§  77,  6).  They  were  thus  out  of 
sympathy  with  their  native  land,  and  were  encouraged  to 
hope  that  they  might  win  on  the  opposite  continent  what 
they  had  lost  at  home.  Crowds  of  monks  from  Iro-Scottish 
monasteries  crossed  over  into  the  heatlien  provinces  of 
Germany.  But  Romish  Christian  Anglo-Saxons,  no  less 
fond  of  travel,  impelled  by  the  same  missionary  fervour  and 
no  slight  zeal  for  their  own  communion,  followed  in  their 
steps.  Thus  in  the  8th  century  on  German  soil  the  struggle 
was  renewed  which  at  home  had  been  already  fought  out, 

>  Herivale,  ■■  Conversion  of  the  Northern  Nations."  London,  1866. 
Uadear,  "  Apostles  of  Mediceval  Enrope." 
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to  end  again  as  before  in  the  defeat  of  the  Celtic  claims.  In 
almost  all  German  countries  we  find  traces  of  Irish  or 
Scottish  missionaries  and  married  priests,  reproachfully 
styled  adulterers.  What  mainly  secured  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  the  victory  over  them  was  the  practical  talent  for 
organization  shown  by  the  former,  and  their  attachment  to  the 
imposing  spiritual  power  of  the  papal  see.  To  them  alone 
is  Germany  indebted  for  her  incorporation  into  the  Roman 
ecclesiastical  union  ;  for  even  the  Frankish  missionaries  for 
the  most  part  had  no  connection  with  Rome. — Most  rapid 
and  successful  progress  was  made  by  the  mission  where  there 
had  previously  been  Christian  institutions,  e.g.  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  work  was  more 
difficult  on  the  east  of  the  Scheldt  in  Priesland,  Hesse, 
Thuringia  and  Saxony,  where  paganism  had  reigned  un- 
disturbed. Mission  work  was  at  once  furthered  and  hin- 
dered by  the  selfish  patronage  of  the  Frankish  rulers. 
Paganism  and  national  liberty,  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  the 
yoke  of  the  Franks,  seemed  inseparably  conjoined.  The  one 
stood  and  fell  with  the  other.  The  sword  of  the  Franks 
was  to  make  the  way  for  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the  result 
of  preaching  was  to  afibrd  an  introduction  to  political 
subjection.  The  missionaries  submitted  regi-etfully  to  this 
amalgamation  of  religious  and  political  interests,  but  it  was 
generally  unavoidable. 

1.  South- Western  Germany. — Here  were  located  the  powerful  race  of 
the  Alemannl.  Of  tbe  Christian  inetitations  of  the  Boman  period  only 
some  shadowy  Temnants  were  now  to  be  seen.  The  diet  of  Tolbiac  in 
A.D.  496  which  gave  the  Franks  a  Chiistian  king,  first  secured  an  en- 
trance among  the  Alemauni  to  Christianity.  Yet  progress  was  slow,  for 
the  Flanks  did  not  resort  to  force.  The  revision  of  Alemannian  jaris- 
prndence,  concluded  by  Dagobert  I.  about  a.d.  680,  assumed  indeed  that 
the  country  was  wholly  Christian,  but  it  only  anticipated  what  the 
country  was  destined  to  become.  I'rldulin  {§  77,  7),  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  Seckingen  on  an  island  of  the  libine,  opposite  Basel,  ig 
culled  the  first  Apostle  of  the  Alemanni,  a.d.  610.     The  reports  that 
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haye  reached  us  of  his  work  are  highly  legendary  and  unreliable.  Aftei 
Colnmbanoa  in  a.d.  CIO  had  been  compelled  along  with  his  companions  to 
leaTB  the  Franldsh  territory  (§  77,  7),  he  chose  Alemannian  Switzerland 
as  the  field  of  their  operations.  They  settled  first  of  all  at  Tuggen  on 
the  Zurich  lake.  The  fiery  zeal  with  which  they  destroyed  heathen 
idols,  roused  the  wrath  of  the  inhabitants,  who  maltreated  them  and 
drove  them  away.  They  next  wrought  for  three  years  at  Bregentz  where 
they  converted  many  pagans.  The  main  instrument  in  this  work  was 
Gallns  who  had  gained  thorough  mastery  of  the  language  of  the  people. 
Driven  from  this  place  also,  Columbanus  and  his  followers  settled  in 
Italy.  Only  Gallas,  who  was  ill  at  the  time,  remained  behind.  He  felt 
obliged,  in  spite  of  all  unfavourable  circumstances,  to  carry  on  the  work 
that  had  been  begun.  In  a  wild  forest  dale  by  the  stream  Steinach, 
where  he  was  held  firm  by  a  thorn  bush  while  on  his  knees  praying,  he 
built  a  cell,  from  which  arose  in  later  times  the  famous  abbey  of  St.  Gall. 
He  died,  after  an  eminently  useful  and  successful  life  in  his  9oth  year  in 
A.D.  646.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  persistent  as  Columbanus 
in  maintaining  the  peculiarities  of  the  British  church.  His  disciple 
Magnaald  coutinued  his  work  and  founded  the  monastery  of  Fiissen  on 
tho  Upper  Lech  in  Swabia.  At  the  same  time  there  wrought  at  Breisgan 
the  hermit  Tradpert,  an  Irishman,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
abbey  of  Trudpert  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  was  murdered  in 
A.D.  643  by  a  servant  given  np  to  him  for  forced  labour.  Somewhat  later 
we  meet  with  Pirminius,  a  Frankish  cleric,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
where,  under  the  protection  of  the  Frankisb  ruler  Charles  Martel,  he 
founded  the  monastery  of  Beichenan  in  a.d.  724.  A  national  rising  of 
the  Alemanui  against  the  Franks  drove  him  away  after  three  years ;  but 
the  monastery  remained  uninjured.  He  then  proceeded  down  the  Bhine 
and  founded  several  monasteries,  the  last  at  Hornbach  in  the  diocese  of 
Metz,  where  he  died  in  a.d.  753. 

2.  South-Easteru  Germany. — ^After  the  successful  labours  of  Severinus 
(§  76,  6)  the  history  of  the  Dauubian  provinces  is  shrouded  in  thick 
darkness.  A  hundred  years  later  we  find  there  the  powerful  nation  of 
the  Boyars,  now  Bavarians,  with  native  dukes  descended  from  Agilulf. 
Only  scanty  remnants  of  Christianity  were  to  be  seen.  In  a.ii.  615  the 
Frankish  abbot  Eustasioa  of  Lnxenil,  the  successor  of  Columbanus, 
appears  prosecuting  the  missionary  labours,  and  struggling  against  the 
so-called  heresies  of  Bonosus  and  Photinus,  renmnnts  probably  of  Gotbio 
Arianism.  About  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  at  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  Theodo  I.,  at  Begensburg,  Emmeran,  bishop  of  Poitiers, 
laboured  for  three  years.  Suddenly  he  left  the  country  and  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Italy.  Being  charged  with  the  seduction  of  the  Princess 
Ota,  he  was  on  his  journey  in  A.n.  652,  according  to  others  in  a.d.  715, 
overtaken  by  her  brother  and  cruelly  murdered.    Ota  is  said  at  the 
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advice  of  the  saint  himself  to  have  named  him  as  hei  seducer,  in  order 
to  screen  the  actual  seducer  from  vengeance.  The  true  Apostle  of 
BavariO'  was  hishop  Bnpert  of  Worms.  In  a.d.  696  he  baptized  the  Duke 
Theodo  II.  with  his  household,  founded  many  churches  and  monasteries, 
and  almost  completed  the  Christianizing  of  the  country.  The  centre 
of  his  operations  was  the  bishopric  of  Salzburg,  founded  by  him.  About 
A.D.  716  he  returned  to  Worms  and  died  there  in  a.d.  717.  An  old 
tradition  describes  him  as  a  Soot,  whether  in  respect  of  his  descent  or 
of  his  nndoubtodly  ecclesiastical  tendencies,  is  uncertain.  We  find  at 
least  no  trace  of  his  having  had  any  connection  with  Rome.  Soon  after 
him  a  Frankish  itinerant  hishop  called  Corbinianus  made  his  appearance 
in  Bavaria,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  episcopal  see  at  Freisingen,  a.d. 
724.  He  was  a  man  of  imperious  temper  and  unbending  stubbornness, 
who  exercised  discipline  with  reckless  strictness,  rooted  out  the  remnants 
of  pagan  superstition,  and  founded  many  churches  and  monasteries. 
He  died  in  a.d.  730. — That  the  Frankish  missionaries  were  still  more  or 
less  influenced  by  the  old  British  traditions  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Boniface  found  the  Bavarian  church  free  from  Borne.  Duke  Theodo  II. 
soon  after  Eupert's  departure  ou  a  pilgrimage  to  Kome  had  indeed 
entered  iuto  relations  with  Gregory  II.,  in  consequence  of  which  three 
Soman  clerics  made  their  appearance  in  Bavaria.  But  the  organization 
of  the  Bavarian  church  committed  to  them  by  the  pope  could  not  be 
carried  out  on  account  of  political  troubles.  Boniface  was  the  first  who 
succeeded  in  some  measure  in  doing  this. — The  Apostle  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Thun'ngians  was  an  Irishman  Kilian  or  Kyllena,  who,  toward  the 
end  of  the  7th  century,  along  with  twelve  companions,  entered  the  pro- 
vince of  Wurzburg.  These  faithful  men  found  the  reward  of  their 
labours  in  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  But  crowds  of  their  zealous  believ- 
ing fellow-couiitvymen  followed  them,  and  continued  with  rich  success 
the  work  which  they  had  begun,  until,  after  a  hard  straggle,  they  were 
obliged  to  resign  the  field  to  Boniface. 

3.  North-Western  Germany. — In  the  Middle  Rhine  provinces  Christian 
episcopal  dioceses  had  been  maintained,  but  in  a  feeble  condition  and  over- 
run with  crowds  of  heathen  people.  About  the  middle  of  the  Cth  century 
a  Frank  called  Gear  settled  as  a  hermit  within  the  bounds  of  the  diocese 
of  Treves,  converted  many  of  the  surrounding  heathens  and  put  to  shame 
(he  envious  suspicions  of  the  clergy  of  Treves,  his  holiness  being  attested 
according  to  later  legends  by  many  extraordinary  miracles.  The  beau- 
tiful town  of  St.  Gear  has  grown  up  round  the  spot  where  he  built  his 
cell  and  church.  After  him  in  the  same  region  wrought  a  Longobard 
Wnlflaich  who  as  a  stylite  (§  44,  6),  in  spite  of  the  northern  climate, 
preached  down  to  the  heathens  from  his  pillar.  But  the  neighbouring 
bishops  disliked  his  senselcRS  asceticism  and  had  the  pillar  thrown  down. 
— ^After  the  Frankish  king  Dagobert  I.  conquered  the  south  of  the 
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Netberlauds  in  a.d.  630,  an  accomplished  FranHah  priest,  Amafldns, 
appeared  at  Borne  preaoliiug  the  gospel  among  the  Frisians  settled  there. 
Tbe  command  given  by  him  for  the  compulsory  baptism  ot  all  the 
pagans  only  intensified  the  hatred  against  him  and  his  sacred  message. 
Insulted,  maltreated  and  repeatedly  thrown  into  the  Beheld,  he  left  the 
country  to  missionarize  among  the  Basques  of  the  Pyrenees  and  then 
among  the  Slavs  of  the  Danube.  But  at  a  later  period  he  returned  to 
Ghent,  and  gained  great  influence  after  having  succeeded  in  converting 
a  rich  Frisian  called  Bavo,  with  whose  help  he  built  two  monasteries. 
In  A.D.  617  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Maestricht,  but  retired  in  a.d.  649, 
notwitlistaading  the  dissuasion  of  Pope  Martin  I.,  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  his  clergy,  and  then  founded  the  monastery  of  Elno,  after- 
wards called  St.  Amand,  near  Tournay,  where  he  died  in  a.d.  618. 
During  the  same  period  wrought  Eligins,  formerly  a  skilful  goldsmith  at 
the  coiirt  ot  Dagoliert,  from  a.d.  641  bishop  of  Noyon,  where  he  died  in 
A.D.  G58.  He  loolt  numerous  missionary  journeys  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Frisians  extending  as  far  as  the  Soheld.  From  this  side  of  the 
Cliani  lel  too  wistful  eyes  had  looked  over  to  the  Frisian  coasts.  A  Briton 
said  to  have  been  converted  to  Romanism  by  Augustine  the  Apostle  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  Livinns,  appeared  as  a  missionary  on  the  Soheld  about 
A.D.  650,  but  was  slain  by  the  heathens  soon  after  his  arrival.  The  cele- 
brated supporter  of  Eomish  claims,  Wilfrid  {§  77,  6),  first  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  Frisians  Uving  north  of  the  Soheld.  He  had  been  elected 
archbishop  of  York,  but,  expelled  from  his  bishopric  (§  88,  3),  he  went 
to  seek  protection  at  Rome  and  was  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  Frisian 
shores,  which  was  fortunate  for  him  as  hired  assassins  waited  for  him  in 
France.  He  spent  the  winter  of  a.d.  677-678  in  Friesland,  preached 
daily,  baptized  Duke  Aldgild  and  "  thousands  "  of  the  people.  But  in 
the  following  spring  he  took  his  departure.  Aldgild's  successor  Badbod 
(f  A.D.  719),  who  passed  his  whole  life  in  war  with  Pippin  of  Heristal 
(t  A.D.  714)  and  Charles  Martel,  hated  and  persecuted  Christianity  as 
the  religion  of  the  Franks,  and  the  seed  sown  by  Wilfrid  perished. 
Pippin's  victory  at  Dorstadt  in  a.d.  689  compelled  him  for  a  time  to 
show  greater  toleration.  Then  immediately  a  Prankish  mission  was 
started  under  bishop  'Wnlfram  of  Sens,  a  pupil  of  the  monastery  of 
Fontanelle  founded  by  Columbanua.  According  to  an  interesting  tra- 
dition, which,  however,  does  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  Radbod  was 
himself  just  about  to  receive  baptism,  but  drew  back  from  the  baptismal 
font,  because  he  would  rather  go  with  his  glorious  forefathers  to  hell 
than  enter  the  Christian  heaven  with  a  crowd  of  miserable  people.  It  is 
probably  only  a  legend  designed  in  the  interest  of  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination.—The  true  Apostle  of  the  Frisians  was  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Wilibrcrd  who,  in  company  with  twelve  followers,  undertook  the  work  in 
A.D.  690.    Born  in  Northumbria  about  a.d.  658,  he  received  his  first 
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training  under  Wilfrid  at  the  monastery  of  Eipon  and  then  in  an  Irish 
monastery  uuder  tho  direction  of  Egbert,  whose  debt  to  the  Frisians 
(§  77i  8)  he  DOW  undertook  to  pay.  Pippin  gave  protection  and  aid  to 
the  misBicnaries,  and  WiUbrord  travelled  to  Rome  that  he  might  get 
there  support  for  his  life  worls.  He  returned  armed  with  papal  appro- 
bation and  supplied  with  relics.  But  meanwhile  a  party  of  hie  followers, 
probably  dissatisiied  with  bis  control,  sent  one  of  their  number  called  Suid- 
bert  to  England,  where  he  received  episcopal  consecration.  Wilibrord's 
party,  however,  kept  the  upper  hand.  Suidbert  went  to  tho  Bructori  on 
the  Upper  Ems,  and,  when  driven  thence  by  tho  Saxons,  to  the  Rhine, 
where  he  built  a  monastery  on  an  island  of  the  Rhine  given  him  by 
Pippin,  and  died  there  in  a.d.  715. — After  mnjiy  years'  successful  labour 
WiUbrord,  at  Pippin's  command,  went  a  second  time  to  Rome  in  a.d. 
696,  to  be  there  consecrated  a  bishop.  Sergius  I.  gave  him  consecration 
under  the  name  of  CUiment,  distinguishing  him  in  tliis  way  as  an  eminent 
man,  and  Pippin  gave  him  the  castle  of  Utrecht  as  an  episcopal  resi- 
dence. From  this  centre  his  missionary  labours  stretched  out  over 
Badbod's  realm  and  even  across  the  Danish  frontier.  During  a  visit  to 
the  island  of  Hehgoland  he  ventured  to  baptize  three  men  in  a  holy 
well.  Radbod  would  have  the  blasphemers  together  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods ;  thrice  he  enquired  at  the  sacred  lot,  but  it  answered  regularly  in 
favour  of  the  missionaries.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  complete  defeat 
which  Charles  Martel  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Radbod  at  Cologne,  in 
A.D.  715,  the  Frisian  mission  was  stopped  and  only  after  Radbod's  death 
in  A.D.  71!)  could  Wilibrord  commence  operations  again  from  the  mooas- 
tery  of  Echternach,  to  which  he  had  meanwhile  withdrawn.  When  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  in  a.d.  739,  the  conversion  at  least  of  South 
Friosland  was  almost  completed.  We  hear  nothing  of  conflicts  aud 
dispiites  with  Celtic  missionaries  all  through  his  fifty  years  of  missionary 
labour,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  his  mild  and  peaceful  temper,  which 
led  him  to  attend  rather  to  the  Christianizing  of  the  heathen  than  to 
the  Romanizing  of  those  who  were  already  Christian. — In  consequence 
of  jurisdictional  claims  of  the  Cologne  see,  the  episcopate  of  Utrt'cht 
remained  vacant  for  a  long  time  after  Wilibrord's  death.  The  mission 
among  the  heathens  was  meanwhile  conducted  with  zeal  and  success  by 
Gregory,  a  Fraukish  nobleman  of  the  Merovingian  family  and  a  favourite 
pupil  of  Boniface,  who  as  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Utrecht  presided 
over  its  famous  seminary.  Willehad,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  was  held  in  high 
repute  by  his  scholars  and  was  made  bishop  of  Bremen  by  Charlemagne. 
The  conversion  of  the  northern  Frisians  was  completed  by  Liudger,  a 
native  Frisian,  afterwards  bishop  of  Miinster. 

4.  The  Missionary  Work  of  Boniface. — The  Anglo-Saxon  WinfVid  or 
Boniface,'  born  at  Kirton  in  Wessex  about  a.d.  680  had  at  an  early  age, 

>  Ihat  he  first  received  the  Latin  name  after  hia  oonseoration  aa 
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on  accoant  of  his  piety,  ecolesiastical  tastes  and  practical  talent,  gained 
an  honourable  position  in  the  church  of  his  native  land.  But  he  was 
driven  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  devote  himself  to  the  heathen  tribes 
of  Germany.  In  a.d.  716  he  landed  in  Friesland.  Although  Badbod, 
then  at  war  with  Charles  Martel,  considering  that  ho  had  no  connection 
■with  the  Franks,  put  no  hindrances  in  his  way,  he  liaJ  not  such  success 
as  encouraged  bim  to  continue,  and  so  before  winter  he  returned  home. 
Hut  his  missionary  ardour  gave  him  no  rest ;  even  his  election  as  abbot 
ut  his  monastery  of  Nutscall  was  not  sufficient  to  hold  him  back.  And 
so  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  718  he  crossed  the  Chaimel  a  second  time,  but 
went  first  of  all  to  Borne,  where  Gregory  II.,  a.d.  715-731,  snppUed  him 
with  relics  and  papal  authority  for  the  German  mission.  The  task  to 
which  he  now  apphed  himself  was  directed  less  to  the  uprooting  of 
paganism  than  to  the  overthiow  of  that  .Celtic  heresy  which  had  on 
many  sides  struck  its  roots  deeply  in  German  soil.  He  next  attempted 
to  gain  a  footing  in  Thiiriugia.  But  he  could  neither  induce  the 
"  adulterous  "  priests  to  submit  to  Bome,  nor  seduce  their  people  from 
allegiance  to  them.  News  of  Badbod's  death  in  a.d.  719  moved  him  to 
make  a  journey  into  Friesland,  where  he  aided  Wilibrord  for  three  years 
in  converting  the  heathens.  Wilibrord  wished  him  to  remain  in  Fries- 
land as  his  coadjutor,  and  to  be  his  future  successor  in  the  bishopric 
of  Ctreoht.  But  this  reminded  him  of  his  own  special  task.  He  tore 
himself  away  and  returned  to  Upper  Hesse  in  aj>.  722.  Here  he  won 
to  Bomau  Christianity  two  Christian  chiefs  Dettio  and  Ceorulf,  erected 
with  tlieir  help  the  monastery  of  Amanaburg  (Ainoneburg,  not  far  from 
the  Ohm  otAmaiia),  and  baptized,  as  his  biographer  WiUibald  assures  ns, 
in  a  short  time  "  many  thousands  "  of  the  heathens.  He  reported  his 
success  to  the  pope  who  called  him  to  Bome  in  a.d.  723,  where,  after 


bishop  in  a.d.  723  is  rendered  more  than  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
fonnd  in  letters  of  earlier  date.  It  is  probably  only  a  Iiatinizing  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Winfrid  or  Wynfrith  (from  Vyn=fortune,  luck,  health; 
frid  or  frith -=  peace;  therefore:  peaceful,  wholesome  fortune)  into  the 
name,  widely  spread  in  Christian  antiquity,  of  Bottifatiiu  (from  bonum- 
fatum,  Greek :  Eutyehes,  good  luck).  But  the  transposition  into  the 
form  Bonifacins  which  might  seem  the  equivalent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  "  Benefactor  "  of  the  German  people,  is  first  met  with,  although 
even  then  only  occasionally,  in  the  8th  century,  but  afterwards  always 
more  and  more  frequently,  and  then  is  given  to  the  popes  and  other 
earlier  bearers  of  the  name.  By  the  15th  oentniy  the  original  and 
etymological  style  of  writing  the  name  and  that  used  in  early  documents 
had  been  completely  discarded  and  forgotten,  till  modem  philology, 
diplomatics  and  epigraphies  have  again  clearly  vindicated  the  earlier 
form. 
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exacting  of  him  a  solemn  vow  of  fealty  to  the  papal  cbair,  he  oonse- 
crated  him  Apostolic  bishop  or  Primate  of  all  Gerraany,  and  gave  him 
a  Codex  caitonitm  and  commendatory  letters  to  Charles  Martel  and  the 
German  clergy,  as  well  as  to  the  people  and  princes  of  Thuringia,  Hesse, 
and  even  heathen  Saxony.  He  next  secured  at  the  court  of  Charles 
Mattel  a  letter  of  protection  and  introduction  from  that  powerful  prince, 
■nd  then  again  betook  himself  to  Hesse.  The  outtmg  down  of  the  old 
»ncrcd  oak  of  Thor  at  Gessinar  near  Fritzlar  in  a.d.  721,  against  which 
he  raised  the  axe  with  his  own  hand  amid  the  breathless  horror  of  the 
heuthen  multitudes,  building  a  Christian  chapel  with  its  timbur,  marked 
the  downfall  of  heathenism  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  In  the  following 
year,  a.d.  725,  he  extended  his  operations  into  Thuringia,  where  Celtic 
institutions  were  still  more  widely  spread  than  in  Hesse.  This  extension 
of  hie  field  of  labour  required  a  corresponding  increase  of  his  stafF.  He 
appUed  to  his  English  friends,  of  whom  bishop  Daniel  of  Winchester 
was  the  most  distinguished.  His  call  was  responded  to  year  after  year 
by  Anglo-Saxon  priests,  monks  and  nuns.  All  England  was  roused  to 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  its  apostle  and  supported  him  with  advice 
and  practical  aid,  with  prayers  and  intercessions,  with  gifts  and  presents 
for  his  personal  and  ecclesiastical  necessities.  Thus  there  soon  arose 
two  spiritual  armies  over  against  one  another ;  both  fought  with  equal 
enthusiasm  for  what  seemed  to  them  most  high  and  holy.  But  the 
Anglo-Saxon  invader  gained  ground  always  more  and  more,  though 
indeed  amid  much  want,  weariness  and  care,  and  the  Celtic  church 
gradually  disappeared  before  advancing  Bomauism.  Meanwhile  Gregory 
II.  had  died.  His  successor  Gregory  III.,  a.d.  731-741,  to  whom  Boni- 
face had  immediati  ly  submitted  a  report,  answered  by  sending  him 
the  archiepiscopal  palliam  with  a  commission  as  papal  legate  in  the 
German  lands  to  found  bishoprics  and  consecrate  bishops.  His  work  in 
Thuringia,  after  ten  years'  struggles  and  contests,  was  so  far  successful 
that  he  could  look  around  for  other  fields  of  labour.  He  chose  now, 
however,  not  heathen  Saxony  but  the  already  Christianized  Bavaria, 
which,  as  still  fret  from  Borne  and  strongly  infected  with  the  British 
heresy,  seemed  to  afford  a  more  attractive  field  for  his  missionary  zeaL 
He  made  a  hasty  tour  of  inspection  through  the  country  in  a.d.  735-736. 
The  most  important  result  of  this  journey  was  the  accession  of  a  fiery 
young  Bavarian  named  Sturm,  supposed  to  be  next  in  succession  to 
Odilo  the  heir  of  the  throne,  whom  Boniface  took  with  him  to  educate 
at  the  seminary  at  Fritzlar.  In  the  following  year  he  undertook  a 
third  journey  to  Borne,  undoubtedly  to  consult  with  the  pope  about 
the  further  organization  of  the  German  church  and  the  best  mode  of 
its  accomplishment.  He  had  the  most  flattering  reception  and  stayed 
almost  a  whole  year  in  Borne.  The  pope  sent  him  away  in  a.d,  738  with 
apostolic  letters  to  the  clergy,  people  and  nobles  of  Middle  Germany, 
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and  also  to  some  distinguiehed  BaTarian  and  Alemannian  bishops 
in  which  those  addressed  were  urged  to  assist  his  legate  by  their  ready 
and  hearty  obedience  in  bringing  about  a  much-needed  organization  of 
the  charches  in  their  geveral  provinces.* 

6.  The  Organization  Sfiected  by  Boniface. — The  attention  of  Boniface 
was  directed  first  of  all  to  Bavaria,  and  duke  Odilo  reigning  there  Binoe 
A.r>.  737  anticipated  it  by  an  invitation.  Arriving  in  Bavaria  he  divided 
the  whole  Bavarian  church  into  four  dioceses.  Bivilo  of  Passan  had 
before  this  been  consecrated  as  bishop  in  Borne.  Erembert  of  Frei- 
singen  received  consecration  at  the  hand  of  the  legate.  The  bishops 
of  Begensbnrg  and  Salzburg,  however,  down  to  the  close  of  their  lives, 
asserted  themselves  as  opposition  bishops  over  against  those  appointed 
by  Boniface.  Odilo,  too,  withdrew  from  him  his  favour,  and  entrusted 
not  to  him  but  to  Firmiuiau  the  Alemannian  Apostle,  who  sided  with 
the  Celtic  church,  the  organization  and  oversight  of  several  newly- 
fonnded  Bavarian  monasteries.  Thus  the  results  of  the  papal  legate's 
visit  to  Bavaria  were  of  a  very  doubtful  kind,  and  he  had  not  even  made 
a  beginning  of  Bomanizing  Alemannia.  In  the  meantime,  however,  an 
incident  occurred  which  gave  him  in  a  short  time  the  highest  measure 
of  influence  and  success.  Charles  Martel  died  in  a.d.  741  and  his  eons 
succeeded  him,  Carlomau  in  Austrasia  and  Fepin  the  Short  in  Neustria. 
Charles  Martel  had  indeed  on  Gregory's  recommendation  given  Boniface 
a  letter  of  protection  that  he  might  carry  on  his  work  in  Hesse  and 
Thuringia,  but  he  had  never  gone  further,  so  that  Boniface  often  com- 
plained  bitterly  to  his  Buglish  friends  of  the  indolent,  even  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Frankish  prince.  But  he  could  not  wish  a  better  co- 
adjutor than  Oarloman,  who  was  really  rather  more  a  monk  than  • 
prince.  And  so  Boniface  no  longer  delayed  the  organization  of  the 
Hessian  and  Thuringian  churches,  for  in  the  course  of  the  year  711 
he  founded  four  bishoprics  there.  It  was  a  matter  of  still  greater 
consequence  tLat  Carloman  and  then  also  Pepin  aided  him  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Frankish  national  church  on  both  sides  of  the 
Yosges  mountains,  where  partly  on  account  of  sympathy  with  the  British 
church  system,  partly  on  account  of  the  wild  spirit  engendered  by  a 
life  of  war  and  the  chase,  the  clergy  had  not  hitherto  submitted  to  the 
influeuce  of  the  papal  emissary.  In  order  that  the  estates  of  the  realm 
might  be  advised  by  "  the  envoy  of  St.  Peter "  and  the  clergy  of  the 
empire  about  what  was  necessary  for  the  Austrasian  church,  Oarloman, 
at  the  close  of  an  imperial  diet,  at  a  place  unknown,  called  the  first 
Austrasian  Synod,  Concilium  Qermanicum,  in  A.l>.  742,  and  gave  to  its 

'  Wright,  "  Biog.  Britannioa  Literaria."  Lond.,  1842.  Oox,  "  Life  of 
Boui/ace  "  Lond.,  1863.  Hope,  "Boniface."  London,  1873.  Maclear, 
"  Apostles  of  Hediffival  Europe." 
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decrees  the  authority  of  imperial  laws.  Boniiace  wa3  recognised  M 
Alohbishop  and  Primate  of  the  whole  Austrasian  church ;  it  was  for- 
bidden that  the  higher  or  lower  clergy  should  have  anything  to  do  with 
arms,  hunting  and  war,  that  all  "  false  and  adulterous  "  priests  should 
be  expelled;  that  the  admission  of  " strange "  clerics  should  be  depen- 
dent on  examination  before  a  Synod  to  be  held  annually ;  that  in  all 
monasteries  the  Benedictine  rule  (§  85, 1)  should  be  enforced ;  and  that 
it  be  made  the  duty  of  counts  to  support  the  bishops  in  maintaining 
church  discipline  and  stamping  out  all  remnants  of  paganism.  In  the 
next  year,  a.d.  743,  Garloman  summoned  the  Second  Austrasian  Synod 
at  Liptina,  now  Lestlnes,  near  Cambray,  which  confirmed  the  decrees 
of  the  first  and  enlarged  their  scope,  especially  in  regard  to  the  rooting 
out  of  pagan  superstition  and  enforcing  strictly  the  Bomish  prohibition 
of  marriage  between  those  naturally  (§  61,  2)  and  spiritually  (§  68,  1) 
related.  Thus  upon  the  whole  the  legal  reorganization  of  the  church  of 
Anstrasia  might  have  been  regarded  as  complete,  even  though  its  actual 
enforcement  required  yet  many  severe  struggles.  In  a.d.  744  Boniface 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  famous  monastery  of  Fulda  which  for  many 
centuries  was  a  chief  resort  and  principal  school  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Germany.  Its  first  abbot  was  young  Sturm. — After  the  close 
of  the  Austrasian  '  Synod  Boniface  began  to  treat  with  Pepin  about  the 
reorganization  of  the  church  in  Neuetria.  Pepin  called  a  Neustrian 
provincial  Synod  at  Soissons  in  a.d.  744.  Its  decrees  in  regard  to  dis- 
cipline were  in  essential  agreement  with  those  of  the  two  Austrasian 
Synods.  Besides  it  was  resolved  to  erect  three  metropolitan  sees.  Two 
of  the  prelates  designate,  however,  refused  to  accept  the  pallium  offered 
by  pope  Zacharias,  a.d.  741-752,  ostensibly  on  the  plea  that  the  payment 
of  the  fee  demanded  would  render  them  guilty  of  simony.  Their  refusal, 
however,  was  perhaps  mainly  due  to  Pepin's  disooveiy  that  the  political 
unity  of  Neustria  required  a  Primate  at  Ehcims  rather  than  three 
metropolitans  (§  83).  At  a  national  Synod,  place  of  meeting  unknown, 
held  in  a.d.  745,  called  by  the  two  princes  acting  together,  at  Bonifaco'a 
request  the  bisliop  Gewilib  of  Mainz,  a  rude  warrior  guilty  of  secret 
murders,  was  deposed.  It  was  now  the  wish  of  Boniface  that  he  should 
receive  the  vacant  episcopal  chair  of  Cologne,  which  was  destined  to  be 
raised  into  a  metropolitan  see.  Yet,  through  the  machinations  of  his 
opponents,  the  vacancy  at  Cologne  was  otherwise  filled,  and  Boniface 
was  at  last  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  less  important  bishopric  of 
Mainz.  At  a  second  national  Council  of  a.d.  748  held  probably  at 
Diiren  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  considerable  number  of  Austrasian  and 
Neustrian  bishops  to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  absolute  submission  to 
the  pope  in  whicli  they  fuUy  acknowledged  the  papal  supremacy  over 
the  Frankish  church.  Pepin,  who  now,  after  the  retirement  of  hid 
brother  Carlomau  from  the  government  in  a.d.  747,  in  order  to  spend 
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the  lest  of  his  days  in  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  was  sole  mlet 
of  both  kmgdoms,  obtained  the  express  approval  of  pope  Zacharias  in 
A.D.  752  in  making  an  end  of  the  puppet  show  of  a  sham  Merovingian 
royalty  (§  82,  1).  Bat  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  say  that  Bonifaoe  was 
the  intermediary  in  this  matter  between  the  pope  and  the  mayor  of  the 
palace.  His  letters  rather  show,  from  the  disfavour  in  whioh  he  at 
that  time  stood  at  the  court  of  Fepin,  that  the  negociations  were  oairied 
on  directly  with  the  pope  without  his  knowledge.* 

6.  Heresies  Confronted  by  Boniface.— Among  the  numerous  heresies 
with  whioh  Boniface  had  to  deal  the  most  important  were  those  of  the 
Frankish  Adalbert,  the  Sootohman  Clement,  and  the  Irishman  Virgilioa. 
Adalbert  wrought  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine  far  into  the  interior  of 
Neustria ;  Clement  among  the  East  Franks.  In  the  summer  of  A.D.  743 
Garloman  had  at  Boniface's  urgent  request  oast  both  into  prison,  and  at 
the  Neustrian  Synod  of  Soissons  in  a.d.  744  Boniface  secured  Adalbert's 
condemnation.  Tet  soon  after  we  find  both  at  liberty.  Bonifaoe  now 
accused  them  before  the  pope  Zacharias,  and  they  were  condemned  un- 
heard at  a  Iiateran  Council  in  aj>.  745.  The  legate's  written  accusation 
charged  the  Frankish  Adalbert  with  the  vilest  hypocrisy  and  blasphemy : 
He  boasted  that  an  angel  had  brought  him  relics  of  extraordinary  miracle- 
working  power,  by  whioh  he  could  do  anything  that  God  could ;  he  placed 
himself  on  an  equality  with  the  apostles  ;  he  introduced  unlearned  and 
nacanonioally  ordained  bishops ;  he  forbade  pilgrimages  to  Bome,  and 
the  consecration  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the  names  of  apostles  and 
martyrs,  but  had  no  objection  to  |their  consecration  in  his  own  name  ; 
he  neglected  divine  service  in  consecrated  places  and  assembled  the 
people  for  worship  in  woods  and  fields  and  wheresoever  it  seemed  good  to 
him ;  he  let  his  own  hair  and  nails  be  venerated  as  relics ;  he  absolved 
those  who  came  to  him  in  confession  with  the  words :  I  know  all  your 
sins,  for  nothing  is  hidden  from  me,  confession  is  unnecessary,  go  in 
peace,  your  sins  are  forgiven  you,  etc. ;  in  this  way  he  won  great  in- 
fluence especially  over  women  and  peasants,  who  honoured  him  as  a 
great  apostle  and  miracle-worker.  Three  documents  supported  the 
report  of  Boniface ;  viz.,  a  biography  of  Adalbert  composed  by  one  of  his 
admirers,  according  to  which  his  mother  in  the  "  ever  blessed  "  hour  of 
his  birth  had  in  vision  seen  an  ox  go  forth  out  her  right  side ;  also,  a 
letter  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  to  Jerusalem  which  guaranteed 
his  divine  mission ;  and  finally,  a  prayer  composed  by  him  whioh  while 
generally  breathing  a  spirit  of  deep  humility  and  firm  faith,  went  on  to 
invoke  a  rarely-named  angel.    If  we  strike  out  from  these  charges  those 
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nhioh  evidently  rest  upon  miBUnderstanding  and  legendary  or  malevolent 
exaggeration,  we  have  before  ua  a  man  wlio  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing worship  of  saints  and  relics  maintained  that  the  relics  set  up  for 
veneration  were  no  more  worthy  of  it  than  his  own  hair  and  nails  would 
be,  who  also  disputed  the  advantage  of  pilgrimages,  denied  the  necessity 
of  auricular  confession,  insisted  upon  the  universal  priesthood  of  be- 
lievers in  opposition  to  Romish  hierarchical  claims,  and  the  evangelical 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  in  opposition  to  the  Romish 
overcstimation  of  consecrated  places;  but  in  doing  so  perhaps,  more 
certainly  in  mystio-theosophio  enthusiasm  than  in  conscious  deceitful- 
ness,  he  may  have  boasted  of  divine  revelations  and  the  possession  of 
miracle-working  power. — The  figure  of  the  Scotchman  Clement  cornea 
out  yet  more  distinctly  in  the  charge  formulated  against  him.  He  is 
simply  an  adherent  of  the  pure  and  unadulterated  ecclesiastical  system 
of  the  old  British  church.  He  treats  with  contempt  the  Canon  law,  and 
does  not  regard  himself  as  bound  by  the  decrees  of  Synods  or  the  au- 
thority of  the  Latin  Fathers ;  he  claims  to  be  a,  bishop  and  still  lives  in 
"  adulterous  "  wedlock ;  he  a£Srms  that  a  man  may  marry  the  widow  of 
his  deceased  brother  ;  he  teaches  with  reference  to  Christ's  descent  into 
hell  that  even  those  who  died  in  heathenism  may  yet  be  redeemed,  and 
"affirmat  multa  alia  horribilia  de  pimdestinalione  Dei  conlraria  fidei 
cath."  The  pope  committed  to  his  legate  the  execution  of  the  Synod's 
condemnatory  judgment.  But  still  in  a.d.  747  Boniface  again  complains 
that  the  undiminished  reputation  of  both  heretics  at  all  points  stands  in 
his  way.  Soon  after  this,  however,  Carloman,  after  Adalbert  had  sub- 
mitted in  a  disputation  with  Boniface,  sent  him  into  confinement  in  the 
monastery  of  Folda,  from  which  he  made  his  escape,  and  aftor  long 
wanderings  was  at  last  killed  by  the  swineherds.  No  information  has 
reached  us  as  to  the  end  of  Clement. — The  Irishman  Virgilius  was  from 
A.D.  744  bishop  of  Salzburg,  and,  as  before  at  the  court  of  Pepin,  so  now 
at  his  recommendation  at  the  court  of  the  Bavarian  duke  Odilo,  he  stood 
in  high  favour.  After  a  long  and  determined  refusal  he  at  last  agreed  to 
submit  to  the  Romish  choice  of  bishops.  A  priest  of  his  diocese  un- 
skilled in  Latin  had  baptized  in  nomine  palria  et  Jilia  et  speritus  sancti, 
Boniface  pronounced  such  baptism  invalid.  Virgilius  thought  otherwise 
and  appealed  to  the  pope  who  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  was  right. 
But  now  Boniface  complained  of  him  as  a  heretic  because  he  taught ; 
Quod  alius  mundut  et  alii  homines  sub  terra  sint,  and  this  time  the  pope 
took  the  side  of  his  legate,  because  upon  the  accepted  notion  of  the 
orbioular  form  of  the  earth,  the  doctrine  of  antipodes  (already  regarded 
by  Lactantins  and  Augustine  as  of  dangerous  tendency)  amounted  to  a 
denial  of  the  anity  of  the  human  race  and  the  universality  of  redemp- 
tion, whereas  the  Irishman  belonging  to  a  seafaring  race  probably  oon- 
Bidered  the  earth  to  be  globular.    I'he  pope,  in  a.d.  748,  ordered  his  d«- 
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position  and  removal  from  the  clerical  order,  which  Boniface,  howewr, 
was  not  able  to  accomplish.' 

7.  The  End  of  Boniface. — On  the  one  hand,  distrusted,  and  set  aside  by 
Pepin  and  the  new  pope  Stephen  II.,  a.d.  752-757,  from  his  position  as 
legate  (§  82,  1),  and  also,  on  the  other  hand,  feeling  himseU  overborne 
in  his  old  age  by  the  burden  of  hie  episcopal  and  archiepisoopal  cares, 
Borrows  and  conflicts,  Boniface  had  his  favourite  pupil,  the  energetio 
Lnllns,  already  recognised  by  pope  Zacharias,  elected  as  his  Buccessor, 
and  with  Pepin's  consent  transferred  to  him  at  once  the  independent 
administration  of  the  episcopal  diocese  of  Mainz.  He  now  determined 
to  devote  his  last  as  he  had  his  first  energies  undividedly  to  his  archi- 
episoopal diocese  embracing  the  Frisian  church,  which  still  needed  firm 
episcopal  control  and  was  now  threatened  with  a  pagan  reaction.  Aft«r 
Wilibrord'a  death  in  a.d.  739,  Cologne,  resting  its  pretensions  on  an 
ancient  deed  of  gift  by  Dagobert,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  Frisian 
church.  Boniface  indeed  at  Carloman's  orders  had  ordained  a  new 
bishop  to  the  Utrecht  chair,  in  A.n.  741,  probably  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Eoban.  Yet  this  new  bishop  never  came  into  actual,  at  least  not  into 
undisputed  possession.  In  one  of  his  last  letters  Boniface  earnestly  but 
in  vain  implores  pope  Stephen  H.  to  disallow  the  unjust  pretensions  of 
Cologne.  Charlemagne  first  settled  the  dispute  by  requiring  Alberich, 
Gregory's  successor  in  the  Utrecht  see,  to  receive  consecration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Cologne  prelate.  With  a  stately  retinue  of  fifty-two  fol- 
lowers clerical  or  lay,  and  with  a  foreboding  presentiment  carrying  with 
him  a  winding  sheet,  Boniface  sailed  down  the  Ehine  in  the  spring  of 
A.D.  764.  Whether  he  had  now  in  view  a  reorganization  of  the  exist- 
ing Frisian  church  and  how  far  he  succeeded,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  On  the  other  hand  his  biographers  in  their  legendary  ex- 
aggeration cannot  sufficiently  extol  the  wonderful  success  of  his  mis- 
sionary preaching.  Wherever  he  appeared  throughout  the  land  he 
baptized  thousands  of  heathens.  At  last  he  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  what  is  now  Dokkum,  and  there,  on  June  5th,  a.d.  755, 
a  number  of  neophytes  received  confirmation.  But  a  wild  troop  of 
heathen  apostates  rushed  down  on  them  before  the  break  of  day.  The 
guard  desired  to  ofFer  armed  resistance,  but  Boniface  refused  to  shed 
blood,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  an  old  woman,  received  his  death- 
blow holding  the  gospel  over  his  head.  His  companions  were  also  cut 
down  around  him.  Utrecht,  Mainz  and  Fulda  quarrelled  over  his  bones 
Signs  and  wonders  at  last  decided  in  favour  of  Fulda,  which  he  had 
himseU  fixed  upon  as  their  resting  place. — By  order  of  LuUus,  a  priest  of 

>  Mosheim,  •<  Eod.  Hist."  Ed.  by  Beid.  London,  1880.  p.  285. 
Cent,  viii.,  pt.  ii.,  oh.  5.  Wright,  "Biographia  Brit.  Literaria." 
Loudon,  1842. 
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Mainz  called  Wilibald  wrote  his  life  about  a.d.  760.  Another  lire  by  an 
anonymous  author  in  Utrecht  appeared  about  a.d.  790 ;  and  yet  another 
by  the  Eegensburg  monk  Othlo  about  a.d.  1060.  His  literary  remains 
consist  of  Epistles,  Sermons,  and  Fenitentials  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

8.  An  Estimate  of  Boniface.— In  opposition  to  the  current  Eoman 
Cathoac  apotheosis  of  Bonifuce  which  assigns  to  him  as  the  true  Apostle 
of  the  Germans  the  highest  place  of  honour  in  the  firmament  of  Gorman 
uaints  and  cannot  find  the  least  shadow  or  defect  in  all  his  life,  strug- 
gles and  doings,  ultra -protestant  estimates  have  run  to  the  very  contrary 
extreme.  Ebrard  has  carried  tbis  to  the  utmost  length.  He  refiiaes  to 
credit  him  with  zeal,  any  hearty  regard,  any  real  capacity  for  proper 
mission  work  among  the  heatheus.  Alongside  of  WilibrorJ  he  was  only 
a  despicable  Bomish  spy ;  in  Hesse  and  Thuringia  only  the  brutal  de- 
stro) er  of  the  Ouldee  church  that  flourished  there,  and  in  the  Fmnldsb 
empue  only  the  inconscionable  ageut  of  Homo  who  allied  himself  to  the 
Borne- favouring  dynasty  of  Pepin  in  order  to  secure  the  overthrow  of 
the  iJuldee-favouring  Merovingians,  purchasing  thus  Frankish  aid  in 
subjecting  the  German  and  Frankish  churches  to  the  hierarchical  t}  ranny 
of  Ivdme.  He  can  find  in  him  no  trace  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  great- 
nesB  On  the  contrary  fanaticism,  hatred  and  a  persecuting  spirit, 
intn.;ue  and  dishonesty,  servility,  dissimulation,  hypocrisy,  lying  and 
donl.le  deahng  are  there  in  abundance.  His  world-wide  fame  is  ac- 
counted for  by  this,  that  he  is  the  accursed  founder  of  all  mischief  which 
has  arisen  upon  Germany  from  its  connection  with  the  papal  chair. — It 
is  true  that  Boniface  stopped  the  course  of  the  national  an  d  independent 
development  of  the  German  church  that  had  begun  and  put  it  on  the 
track  of  Boman  Catholic  development  and  mal-development.  But  even 
had  Boniface  never  crossed  the  Channel  this  fate  couM  scarcely  have 
been  averted.  It  is  further  true  that  Boniface  was  far  more  eager  in 
nprootiug  heretical  "Celtism"  and  bringing  Frankish  and  Bavarian 
Christians  under  the  Eomish  yoke  than  in  converting  heathen  Saxona 
to  Christianity.  But  he  was  thus  eager  because  that  seemed  to  him  in 
the  first  instance  more  necessary  and  important  than  aiming  at  new 
emvereions.  It  is  a  crying  injustice  to  deny  that  he  showed  any  zeal, 
any  energy,  or  that  he  had  any  success  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
in  Friesland,  Hesse  and  Thuringia.  All  his  thoughts,  labours  and  en- 
deavours are  dominated  by  a  steadfast  conviction  that  the  pope  is  the 
head  and  representative  of  the  church  in  which  alone  salvation  can  be 
found.  But  yet  with  him  the  church  laws  which  emanate  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  stand  superior  to  the  pope.  Hence  the  right  of  final  decision  on 
all  ecclesiastical  questions  belongs  indeed  to  the  pope,  but  only  secundum 
canones.  The  expression  ascribed  to  Boniface  in  Gratian's  Decretal: 
Papa  a  nemine  jiidicetur  nisi  deoixis  a  fide  is  never  met  with  in  any  of  his 
extant  writings,  but  it  thoroughly  well  characterizes  his  position.     Thus 
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alongside  of  the  most  abject  aubmission  to  the  ohaii  of  Peter,  we  see 
how  firmly  he  speaks  to  pope  Zaoharias  in  connection  with  the  Neustnan 
pallinm  affair  about  the  Siinoniacal  greed  of  the  officials,  and  on  another 
occasion  declares  his  profound  indignation  at  the  immoral,  Enperstitiona 
and  blasphemous  pioeeedings,  fit  to  be  compared  to  the  old  pagan 
Saturnalia,  which  went  on  in  Rome  openly  before  the  eyes  of  the  pope 
nnohecked  and  unpunished.  He  also  showed  brave  resistance  when 
papal  dispensations  infringed  his  ordinances  founded  upon  the  canon 
law,  and  protested  vigorously,  whfn  Stephen  II.,  in  aj*.  754,  disregarding 
the  archiepiscopal  authority  gave  episcopal  consecration  to  Chrodegang  of 
Metz.  But  Boniface  never  mixed  himself  up  with  the  political  intrignea 
of  the  popes,  nor  did  he  ever  intermeddle  in  the  political  manoeuvres 
between  Pepin  and  the  Merovingians,  between  the  Franiiah  empire  and 
its  German  vassals.  An  inventive  genius,  great  and  profound  thonghta, 
a  liberal  and  comprehensive  view  of  matters,  we  certainly  often  miss  in 
him.  All  his  thoughts,  feelings  and  desires  were  bound  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  Romish  ecclesiasticism.  His  piety  was  deep,  earnest 
and  sincere,  but  is  quite  of  the  legalistic  and  hard  external  kind  that 
oharaotorizes  Roman  Catholicism.  With  the  most  painful  conscientious- 
ness he  holds  by  Rome's  ecclesiastical  institutions ;  any  resistance  to 
these  is  abhorrent  to  him  and  he  persecutes  heresies  aa  cursed  and  sonl- 
destroying.  He  clearly  understands  the  absurdity  of  prohibiting  mar- 
riage between  those  who  are  rel.ited  only  in  baptism  and  at  confirmation. 
For  he  sees  that  on  this  principle  all  marriages  between  Christian  people 
as  recipients  of  baptism  must  be  forbidden  since  by  baptism  they  have 
all  become  sons  and  daughters  of  Christ  and  His  church,  and  so  are 
spiritually  brothers  and  sisters.  But  then  he  wiUingly  sacrifices  his 
uuderstaiiiling,  and  continues  to  denounce  all  marriages  between  those 
spiiitually  related  as  fearful  sin  and  horrible  incest.  Very  characteristio 
too  are  many  of  his  questions  to  the  popes  as  to  what  should  be  held  on 
this  point  and  that,  mostly  about  vevy  trivial  and  indifferent  matters  of 
common  life.  Thus  he  lets  himself  be  informed  that  raw  bacon  should 
only  be  eaten  smoked,  but  that  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  horses,  hares, 
beavers,  jackdaws,  ravens  and  storks  is  absolutely  forbiden, "  immundum 
eniin  est  et  exccrahile."  ' 

9.  The  Conversion  of  the  Saxons. — ^The  first  missionary  attempts  among 
the  Saxons,  who  had  forced  their  way  from  the  north-west  of  Germany 
down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  were  made  by  two  Anglo-Saxon 
monks,  who  were  both  called  Ewald,  the  black  or  the  white  Ewald.  A 
Saxon  peasant  received  them  hospitably,  but  so  soon  as  he  discovered 
their  object,  fell  upon  them  with  his  household  servants  and  slew  them, 

'  Milman,  "  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianily."  Vol.  ii.  Trench's  "  Lec- 
tures on  Mediffival  Church  History." 
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i.D.  691.  Boniface  had  many  pious  wishes  ahout  his  heathen  kinsfolk 
but  did  nothing  for  their  conversion.  The  most  that  he  did  was  to  found 
the  monastery  of  Fulda  on  the  Saxon  frontier  as  the  rallying  point  for  a 
future  clerical  raid  upon  Saxon  paganism.  For  thirty  years,  however 
this  remained  but  a  pious  wish,  till  at  last  the  sword  of  the  most  poweu 
ful  of  the  Prankish  kings  took  up  tho  mission.  The  subjugation  of  th( 
powerful  as  well  as  hostile  Saxon  people  was  with  Charlomagna  a  poli- 
tical necessity.  But  lasting  subjagation  was  impussible  without  con- 
version and  conversion  was  impossible  without  subjugation ;  for  the 
Saxons  hated  the  religion  of  the  Franks  no  loss  heartily  than  they  did 
the  Franks  themselves.  Alcuin  with  true  magnanimity  exerted  all  his 
influence  with  his  royal  friend  against  any  use  of  force  m  conversion,  but 
political  necessity  overcame  the  counsel  of  the  much  trusted  friend. 
The  Saxon  war  lasted  for  thirty-three  years,  a.d.  772-804.  In  the  very 
first  campaign  the  strongest  Saxon  fortress  Eresburg  was  stormed  and 
their  most  revered  idol,  the  Erminsul,  was  destroyed.  Frankish  priests 
followed  the  Prankish  arms  and  Christianized  immediately  the  con- 
quered districts.  But  as  soon  as  Charlemagne's  army  was  engaged 
elsewhere,  the  Saxons  proceeded  to  destroy  again  all  Christian  founda- 
tions. In  the  imperial  diet  at  Pailorborn  in  a.d.  777  they  were  obliged 
to  swear  that  life  and  property  would  be  forfeited  by  a  new  apostasy. 
But  the  most  powerful  of  the  Saxon  princes,  Wittekind,  who  had  not  ap- 
peared at  tho  diet,  organized  a  new  revolt.  The  Prankish  army  sustained 
a  fearful  defeat  at  Mount  Sunthal,  all  Christian  priests  wore  murdered, 
all  churches  were  destroyed.  Charlemagne  took  a  dreadful  revenge.  At 
Verden  he  beheaded  in  one  day  4,500  Saxons.  After  a  new  rebellion,  a 
second  diet  at  Paderboru  in  a.d.  785  prescribed  for  thom  horribly  bloody 
laws.  The  least  resistance  against  the  precepts  of  tlio  cliurch  was 
punished  with  death.  Wittekind  and  Albion,  the  two  most  famous 
Saxon  chiefs,  acknowledged  the  vanity  of  further  resistance.  They  wore 
baptized  in  a.d.  785  and  continued  thenceforward  faithful  to  the  king 
and  the  church.  But  tho  rebellious  of  tho  rest  of  the  Saxons  wore  still 
continued.  In  a.d.  804  Charlemagne  drove  10,000  Saxon  families  from 
their  homes  on  the  Elbe,  and  gave  the  country  to  the  Obohites  that  were 
subject  to  him.  Now  for  the  first  time  was  a  lasting  peace  secured. 
Charlemagne  had  founded  eight  bishoprics  in  Saxony,  and  under  thuse 
bishops'  care  throughout  this  blood-deluged  country,  no  longer  disturbed, 
a  Christianity  was  developed  as  truly  hearty  aud  fresh  as  in  any  other 
part  of  Germany.  One  witness  to  tliis  among  others  is  afforded  by  the 
popular  epic  the  Ileliaud  (§  89,  S}.' 


'  "  William  of  Malmosbnry's  Clironiole  of  Kings  of  England."    Bk.  I., 
eh.  4. 
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§  79.  The  Slavs  in  German  Codntkies.* 

The  sudden  nish  of  the  wild  hordes  of  the  Huns  in  the 
5th  century  drove  the  Slavs  to  the  south  of  the  Danube 
and  to  the  west  of  the  Vistula.  Again  in  the  6th  century 
Slavic  tribes  forced  their  way  westward  under  pressure 
from  the  Mongolian  Avars  who  took  possession  of  Dacia, 
Pannonia  and  Dalmatia.  For  the  conversion  of  the  Slavs 
in  north-eastern  Germany  nothing  was  done;  but  much 
was  attempted  on  behalf  of  the  conversion  of  the  southern 
Slavs  and  the  Avars,  who  were  specially  under  the  care  of 
the  see  of  Salzburg. 

1.  The  CanmtaniaiiB  and  Avars. — The  Carantanian  prince  Boroth,  in 
what  13  now  called  Caiinthia,  in  a.d.  748  asked  the  help  of  the  Bavarian 
doke  Thassilo  II.  against  the  oppression  of  the  Avars.  His  nephew 
Chatimar,  who  had  received  a  Christian  training  in  Bavaria,  when  in 
A.D.  753  he  sacceeded  to  the  throne,  introdaoed  Cliristiamty  into  his 
conntry.  After  the  overthrow  of  Thassilo  in  a.d.  788,  Carinthia  oame 
nnder  Frankish  role,  and  Charlemagne  extended  his  oonqaests  over  the 
Avars  and  Moravians.  Bishop  Amo  of  Salzburg,  to  whom  metropolitan 
rights  had  been  aceorded,  condncted  a  regular  mission  by  Charlemagne's 
orders  for  the  conversion  of  these  peoples.  In  a.s.  796,  Tadnn,  the  prince 
of  the  Avars,  with  a  great  band  of  his  followers,  received  baptism,  and 
vowed  in  a.d.  797  to  turn  the  whole  nation  of  the  Avars  to  Christianity, 
and  asked  for  Christian  teachers.  In  the  9th  century,  however,  the 
name  of  the  Avars  passed  away  from  history. 

2.  The  Horavian  Chnrch.— In  A.D.  855  Bastislaw,  Grand  Dake  of 
Moravia,  freed  his  country  from  the  Frankish  yoke  and  deprived  the 
German  bishops  of  all  their  influence.  He  asked  Slavic  missionaries 
from  the  Byzantine  emperor.  The  brothers  Cyril  and  Hethodins  (§  73, 
2,  3)  who  had  already  approved  themselves  as  apostles  of  the  Slavs, 
answered  the  call  in  a.d.  863.  They  introduced  a  liturgy  and  pnblia 
worship  in  the  language  of  the  Slavs,  and  by  preaching  in  the  Slavic 
tongue  tbey  won  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  heathen  people.  But  in 
spite  of  this  encouraging  success  they  found  themselves,  amid  the 
political  convulsions  of  the  age,  in  a  difficult  position.  Only  by  attach^ 
ment  to  the  pope  could  they  reasonably  expect  to  hold  their  ground. 
They  accepted  therefore  an  invitation  of  Nicholas  I.  in  a.d.  867,  but  on 

■  Freeman,  "  Historical  Essays."    2nd  serieB :  "  The  Southern  Slavt." 
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their  ariiTal  in  Borne  they  found  that  Hadrian  U.  had  succeeded  to  the 
papal  ohair.  Ojril  remained  in  Rome  and  soon  died,  a.d.  869.  Metho- 
dius swore  foulty  to  the  pope  and  was  sent  away  as  archbishop  of  Moravia. 
But  now  all  the  more  were  the  Qerman  bishops  hostile  to  him.  They 
suspected  hia  fidelity  to  the  pope,  charged  him  with  heresy  and  inveighed 
against  the  Slavic  liturgy  which  he  had  introduced.  John  Till.,  ren- 
dered suspicions  of  him  by  these  means,  called  upon  him  in  strong  teims 
in  A.D.  879  to  make  answer  for  himself  at  Borne.  Methodius  obeyed 
aud  succeeded  in  completely  vindicating  himself.  The  pope  confirmed 
him  in  his  arcliiupiscopal  rank  and  expressly  permitted  him  to  use  the 
Slavic  liturgy,  enjoining,  however,  that  by  way  of  distinction  the  gospel 
shuuld  first  bo  road  in  Latin  and  then  rendered  in  a  Slavic  translation. 
TIiu  intrigues  of  the  Oermau  clergy,  however,  continued  and  embittered 
the  last  days  of  the  good  and  brave  apostle  of  the  Slavs.  He  died  in 
i.D.  835.  A  general  persecution  now  broke  out  against  the  Slavic  priests 
aud  the  metruiiolitan  chair  of  Moravia  remained  vacant  for  fourteen 
years.  John  IX.  restored  it  in  A.D.  899.  But  in  a.d.  908  the  Moravian 
king'lom  was  overthrown.  The  Bohemians  and  Magyars  shared  the 
tpoil  between  them. 

3.  The  Besiiinings  of  Christianity  in  Bohemia.— On  New  Tear's  day  ot 
A  1).  815  fourteen  Bohemian  lords  appeared  at  Begensburg  at  the  court 
ot  Louis  of  Grermauy  and  asked  for  baptism  along  with  their  followers, 
or  the  iuolives  aud  of  the  consequences  of  this  step  we  know  nothing. 
When  Bastislaw  raised  the  Moravian  empire  to  such  a  height  of  glory 
the  Bohemians  connected  themselves  closely  with  Moravia.  Bastislaw's 
successor  Swatoplac  married  a  daughter  of  the  Bohemian  prince  Borsivoi 
in  A.D.  871.  After  that  Methodius  extended  his  missionary  labours  into 
Bohemia.  Borsivoi  himself  and  his  wife,  Ludmilla,  were  baptized  by 
Methodius  in  A.o.  871.  The  sons  of  Borsivoi,  also,  Spitihnew,  who  died 
in  A.D.  912  and  Wratislaw,  who  died  in  a.d.  926,  with  the  active  support 
of  their  mother  furthered  the  interests  of  the  church  in  Bohemia. 

§  80.  The  Sc4ndinavian  Nations.^ 

The  mission  to  the  Frisians  and  Saxons  called  the  atten- 
tion of  missionaries  to  the  neighbouring  Jutes  and  Danes. 
Wilibrord  (§  78,  3)  in  A.D.  696  carried  the  gospel  across  the 
Eider,  and  Charlemagne  felt  it  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain his  authority  over  the  Frisians  and  Saxons  to  extend 

'  Adam  of  Bremen,  "  Gesta  Hammaburgensia,"  a.d.  788-1072.  Pon- 
toppidau,  "Aunales  Eccles.  Danicse,"  Copenhag.,  1741.  Merivala, 
"  Conversion  of  the  Northern  Nations."    London,  1865. 
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his  conquest  and  tkat  of  the  church  over  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland  to  the  sea  coast.  He  could  not,  however,  accom- 
plish his  design.  Better  prospects  opened  up  before  Louis 
the  Pious.  Threatened  with  expulsion  through  disputes 
about  the  succession,  Harald  the  king  of  the  Jutes  sought 
the  protection  of  the  Franks.  Consequently  Ebo,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  crossed  the  Eider  in  a.d.  823  at  the  head 
of  an  imperial  embassy  and  clothed  with  full  authority  from 
pope  Faschalis  I.  He  baptized  also  a  number  of  Danes, 
and  when,  after  a  year's  absence,  he  returned  home,  he 
took  with  him  several  young  Jutes  to  educate  as  teachers 
for  their  countrymen.  But  Harald  was  again  liard  pressed 
and  concluded  to  break  entirely  with  the  national  paganism. 
In  A.D.  826  he  took  ship,  with  wife  and  child,  accompanied 
by  a  stately  retinue,  and  at  Mainz,  where  Louis  then  held 
his  court,  received  baptism  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 
Soon  after  his  return  a  young  monk  followed  him  from  the 
monastery  of  Corbei  on  the  Weser.  Ansgar,  the  apostle 
of  the  north,  had  committed  to  him  by  Louis  the  hard  and 
dangerous  task  of  winjiing  the  Scandinavian  nations  for  the 
church.  Ansgar  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  task,  and  in  an  incomparable  manner  fulfilled  it, 
60  far  as  indomitable  perseverance,  devotion  and  self-denial 
sunid  endless  difficulties  and  perverse  opposition  could  do  it. 

1,  Ansgar  oi  Anscbar,  the  son  of  a  Frauldsh  uobleman,  bom  a.d.  801, 
was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Old  Corbie  in  Picardy,  and  on  the 
iounding  of  New  Corbie  in  aj>.  822  was  made  Superior  of  it.  Even  in 
very  early  youth  he  had  dreams  and  visions  which  led  him  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  mission  field  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Accompanied 
by  hi^  noble-minded  brother  monk  Autbert,  who  would  not  let  his  be- 
loved fiiend  go  alone,  Ansgar  started  in  a.d,  826  on  his  first  missionary 
journey.  Harald  had  established  his  authority  in  the  maritime  proTincoa 
of  Jutland,  but  he  ventured  not  to  push  on  into  the  interior.  In  this  way 
the  missionary  efforts  of  the  two  friends  were  restricted.  On  the  frontier 
of  Scblcswig,  however,  they  founded  a  school,  bought  and  educated 
Danish  slave  youths,  redeemed  Christian  prisoners  of  war  and  preached 
throughout  tho  country.    But  in  the  year  following  Harald  was  driven 
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out  and  fled  to  tho  province  of  Biistringen  on  the  Wesor,  whicli  Louis 
assigned  to  him  for  life.  Also  the  two  misaionaries  were  obliged  to  follow 
hira.  Autbert  died  in  the  monastery  of  Corbie  in  a.d.  839,  having  retired 
again  to  it  when  seized  with  illness.  Soon  afterwards  the  emperor  ob- 
tained information  through  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Swedish  king  Bjori), 
that  there  were  many  isolated  Christians  in  their  land,  some  of  them 
merchants,  others  prisoners  of  war,  who  had  a  great  desire  to  be  visit^;d 
by  Christian  priests.  Ansgar,  with  several  companions,  undertook  tliis 
mission  In  A.D.  830.  On  the  way  they  were  pluudend  by  Norse  pirates. 
His  companions  spolce  of  returning  home,  but  Ansgar  would  not  be  dis- 
couraged. King  Bjorn  received  them  in  a  very  kindly  manner.  A  little 
group  of  ChrlstLin  prisoners  gathered  round  them  and  heartily  joined  in 
worship.  A  school  was  erected,  boys  were  bought  and  adults  preached 
to.  Several  Swedes  sought  baptism,  among  them  the  governor  of  Birka, 
Herigar,  who  built  at  his  own  cost  tho  first  Christian  church.  After 
eighteen  months  Ansgar  returned  to  the  Frankish  court  in  order  to 
secure  a  solid  basis  for  his  mission.  Louis  thus  perceived  an  opportu- 
nity of  founding  a  bishopric  for  the  Scandinavian  Norsemen  at  Hamburg 
on  tlie  bordere  of  Denmark.  Ho  appointed  Ansgar  bishop  In  A.D.  834,  and 
assigned  to  him  and  the  mission  the  revenues  of  the  rich  abbey  ot  Turholt 
in  Flanders.  Ansgar  obtained  in  Bome  from  Gregory  IV.  the  support 
of  a  bull  which  recognised  him  as  exclusively  vicar  apostolic  over  all 
tlie  Norse.  Then  ho  built  a  cathedral  at  Hamburg,  besides  a  monastery, 
bought  again  Danish  boys  to  educate  for  the  priesthood  and  sent  new 
labourers  among  the  Swedes,  at  whose  head  was  the  Frankish  monlc 
Gauzbert  But  soon  misfortunes  from  all  sidi  s  showered  down  upon  tlio 
poor  bishop.  His  patron  Louis  died  in  a.d.  840,  Harald  apostatized  from 
the  faitli,  the  Swedish  missionaries  were  driven  out  by  the  pagans,  the 
Norse  rushed  down  on  Hamburg  and  utterly  destroyed  city,  clmrcli, 
monastery,  and  library.  Moreover  Charles  the  Bald  took  ijossession  of 
the  abbey  of  Turholt  which  according  to  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  in  A.D. 
843  had  fallen  to  Flanders,  in  order  to  bestow  it  upon  a  favourite.  Aus- 
gar  was  now  a  homeless  beggar.  His  clergy,  when  he  had  no  lom^er  sup- 
port fur  them,  left  him.  His  mission  school  was  broken  up.  His 
neighbour,  bishop  Leuterich  of  Bremen,  with  whom  he  sought  shelter, 
inspired  by  despicable  jealousy,  turned  hira  from  his  door.  At  last  be 
got  shelter  from  a  nobleman's  widow  who  provided  for  him  at  her  own 
expense  a  lodging  at  Ramslow,  a  eountiy  house  near  Hambuii;'.  In  A.D. 
846  Leuterich  died.  Louis  of  Germany  now  gave  to  the  homeless 
Apostle  of  the  North  a  fixed  habitation  by  appointing  Ansgar  to  tho 
vacant  bishopric.  The  bishops  of  Cologne  and  Verdeu  had  divided  be- 
tween them  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  Hamburg  bishopric.  But  at 
last  pope  Nicholas  I.  In  A.  D.  864  put  an  end  to  their  selfish  pretensions 
by  uniting  the  two  dioceses  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  into  one,  and  con- 
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f<aring  upon  it  metropolitan  rights  for  the  North.  But  meanwhile 
Ansgar  notwithstanding  all  the  neediness  in  which  he  himself  lived  had 
been  working  away  uninterruptedly  on  behalf  the  Scandinavian  mission. 
In  Denmark  the  king  was  Eric  whose  court  Ansgar  repeatedly  visited  as 
ambassador  of  the  German  king.  By  Eric's  favour  he  had  been  enabled 
to  found  a  church  in  Sohleswig  and  to  organize  a  mission  stretching  over 
the  whole  country.  Eric  did  not  venture  himself  to  pass  over  to  Christ- 
ianity, and  when  pagan  fanaticism  broke  out  in  open  rebellion  in  i..D. 
854,  he  fell  in  a  battle  against  his  nephew  who  headed  the  revolt.  A 
boy,  Eric  II.,  perhaps  grandson  of  the  fallen  Eric,  mounted  the  throne. 
But  the  chief  Jovi  reigned  in  his  name,  a  bitter  foe  of  the  Christians, 
who  drove  away  all  Christian  priests  and  threatened  every  Christian  in 
the  laud  with  death.  Tet  in  a.d.  855  Eric  II.  emancipated  himself  from 
the  regency  of  Jovi  and  granted  toleration  to  the  Christians.  The  work 
of  conversion  was  now  again  carried  on  with  new  zeal  and  success. — All 
attempts,  by  means  of  new  missionaries,  to  gather- again  the  fragments 
of  the  mission  in  Sweden,  broken  up  by  Gauzbert's  expulsion,  had  hither- 
to proved  vain.  At  last  Ansgar  himself  started  on  his  journey  thither- 
ward about  A.D.  850.  By  rich  presents  and  a  splendid  entertainment  he 
won  king  Olaf  's  favour.  A  popular  assembly  determined  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  sacred  lot  and  this  decided  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of 
Christianity.  From  that  time  the  Swedish  mission  was  carried  on  with- 
out check  or  hindrance  under  the  direction  of  Erimbert,  whom  Ansgar 
left  there.  Ansgar  died  in  a.d.  865.  The  most  dearly  cherished  hope  of 
his  life,  that  he  should  be  honoured  with  the  orown  of  martyrdom,  was 
not  realized ;  but  a  life  so  full  of  toil,  privation  and  trouble,  sacrifice, 
patience  and  self-denial,  was  surely  nobler  than  a  martyr's  crown.' 

2.  Ausgar's  Successor  in  the  see  of  Hamburg-Bremen  was  Bimbert,  hia 
favourite  scholar,  his  companion  in  almost  all  his  journeys,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  his  master's  life  and  pronounced  him  a  saint.  He  laboured 
according  to  his  ability  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  teacher,  especially  in 
his  care  for  the  Soaudinavian  mission.  But  he  was  greatly  bin  lered  by 
the  wild  doings  of  the  Danish  and  Norse  pirates.  This  trouble  reached 
its  height  after  Bimbert's  death,  and  went  so  far  that  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  on  the  pretext  that  the  Hamburg  see  had  been  extinguished  was 
able  to  renew  his  claims  upon  Bremen. — Continuation,  §  93. 

§  81.  Christianity  and  Islam.*" 

From  A.D.  665  the  Byzantine  rule  in  North  Africa  (§  76, 

3)  was  for  a  time  narrowed  and  at  last  utterly  overthrown 

'  Geijer,  "  History  of  the  Swedes."    Transl.  by  Turner.    Lond.,  1847. 
'  Muir,  "Annals  of  Early  Khalifate."     Ocldey,  " Hist,  of  Saraoens 
and  their  Conquests  in  Syria,  Persia  and  Egypt." 
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by  the  Saracens  from  Egypt,  with  whom  were  joined  the 
Berbers  or  Moors  who  had  been  converted  to  Islam.  In 
A.D.  711,  called  in  by  a  rebel,  they  also  overthrew  the  Visi- 
goth power  in  Spain  (§  76,  2).  In  less  than  five  years  the 
whole  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  mountain  boundaries  of  the 
north,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  Then  they  cast  a 
covetous  glance  upon  the  fertile  plains  beyond  the  Pyrenees, 
but  Charles  Martel  drove  them  back  with  fearful  loss  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Poitiers  in  A.D.  732.  The  Franks  were  in 
this  the  saviours  of  Europe  and  of  Christianity.  In  a.d. 
750  the  Ommaiadoan  dynasty  at  Damascus,  whose  lordship 
embraced  also  the  Moors,  were  displaced  by  the  Abbassidean, 
but  a  scion  of  the  displaced  family,  Abderrhaman  I.,  ap- 
peared in  Spain  and  founded  there  an  independent  khalifate 
at  Cordova  in  A.D.  756,  which  soon  rose  to  an  unexampled 
splendour.  Also  in  Sicily  the  Moslem  power  obtained  an 
entrance  and  endeavoured  from  that  centre  to  maintain 
itself  by  constant  raids  upon  the  courts  of  Italy  and  Pro- 
vence. The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  and  Sicily 
was  first  completely  accomplished  during  the  next  period 
(§  95). 

1.  Islam  in  Spain. — The  Spanish  Christians  nnder  the  Ommaiade  rale 
were  called  Mozarabians,  Arabi  Mustaraba,  i.e.  Arabianized  Arabs  as 
distinguished  from  Arabs  proper  or  Arabi  Araba,  They  were  in  many 
places  under  less  severe  restrictions  than  the  Oriental  Christians  uuJer 
Sajracen  rule.  Many  Christian  youths  from  the  best  famUiea  attended 
the  flourishing  Moorish  schools,  entered  enthusiastically  upon  the  study 
of  the  Arabic  language  and  literature,  pressed  eagerly  on  to  the  seryioe 
of  the  Court  and  Government,  etc.  But  in  opposition  to  such  abandon- 
ment of  the  Christian  and  national  conscience  there  was  developed  the 
contrary  extreme  of  extravagant  rigorism  in  obtrusive  confessional  courage 
and  unoaUed-for  denunciation  of  the  prophet.  Christian  fanaticism 
awakened  Moslem  fanaticism,  which  vented  itself  in  a  bloody  persecution 
of  the  Christians  in  a.d.  850-859.  The  first  martyr  was  a  monk  Portec- 
tus.  When  asked  his  opinion  about  Mohammed  he  had  pronounced 
him  a  false  prophet,  and  was  executed.  The  khalit  of  that  period, 
Abderrhaman  II.,  was  no  fanatic.  He  wished  to  stop  the  extravagant  zeal 

I  I 
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»f  the  Pt^xistiana  at  its  source,  aud  made  the  metropolitan  Becafrid  oi 
Sovillo  issue  an  ecclesiastical  prohibition  of  all  blasphemy  of  the  prophet. 
But  ibia  enactment  only  increased  the  fanaticism  of  the  rigorists,  at 
whos9  head  stood  the  presbyter,  subseijuently  archbishop,  Eulogins  of 
CoriJova  and  his  friend  Paulus  Alvarus  (§  90,  6).  Eulogius  himself,  who 
kept  hidden  Irom  her  parents  a  converted  Moorish  maiden,  and  was  on 
thia  account  beheaded  along  with  her  in  a.d.  859,  was  the  last  victim  of 
the  persecution. — The  rule  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  however,  was  threatened 
from  two  sides.  When  Eoderick's  government  (§  76, 2)  had  fallen  before 
the  arms  of  the  Saracens  in  a.d.  711,  Pelayo,  a  relation  of  his,  with  a 
small  banil  of  heroic  followers,  maintained  Christian  national  indepen- 
dence in  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Asturia,  and  his  son-in-law 
Alphonso  the  Catholic  in  the  Cantabrian  mountains  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Alphonso  subsequently  united  both  parties,  conquered  Galioia 
and  the  Gastilian  mountain  land,  erecting  on  all  sides  the  standard  of 
the  cross.  His  successors  in  innumerable  battles  against  the  infidels 
enlarged  their  territory  till  it  reached  the  Douro.  Of  these  Alphonso  II., 
the  Chaste,  who  died  in  A.o.  850,  specially  distinguished  himself  by  his 
heroic  courage  and  his  patronage  of  learning.  Oviedo  was  his  capital. 
On  the  east  too  the  Christian  rule  now  again  made  advance. — Charle- 
magne in  A.i>.  778  conquered  the  country  down  to  the  Ebro.  But  a 
rebellion  of  the  Saxons  prevented  him  advancing  farther,  and  the  free- 
booting  Basques  of  the  Pyrenees  cut  down  his  noblest  heroes.  Two 
subsequent  campaigns  in  a.d.  800,  801,  reduced  all  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Ebro,  henceforth  called  the  Spanish  March,  under  the  power  of  the 
Franks.' 

2.  Islam  in  Sicily. — ^A  Byzantine  military  officer  fled  from  punishment 
to  Africa  in  a.d.  827  and  returned  vrith  10,000  Saracen  troops  which  ter- 
ribly devastated  Sicily.  Further  migrations  followed  and  in  a  few  years 
all  Sicily  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Arabs,  who  made  yearly  devastating 
raids  from  thence  upon  the  Italian  coasts,  venturing  even  to  the  very 
g:ites  of  Borne.  In  a.d.  880  they  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Garigliauo, 
and  put  all  central  Italy  under  tribute,  until  at  last  in  a.d.  916  the  efforts 
of  pope  John  X,  were  successful  in  driving  them  out.  Spanish-Moorish 
pirates  landed  in  A.D,  889  on  the  coasts  of  Provence,  besieged  the  fortress 
of  Fraxinetum,  and  plundered  from  this  centre  for  a  hundred  years  the 
Aljjine  districts  and  northern  Italy.  Their  robber  career  in  south  Italy 
was  most  serious  of  all.  It  lasted  for  three  centuries  and  was  first  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  Norman  invasion. — Continuation,  §  95,  1. 

*  Coud6,  "  History  of  Dominion  of  Arabs  in  Spain."  3  vols.  Free- 
man, "  Hist,  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens."  2nd  ed.  Lond.,  1876. 
Abd-el-Hakem,  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain."  Tr.  from  Arabic 
by  Jones.     Gott..  1858. 
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II.    THE    HIERAECHY,    THE    CLERGY    AND    THE 
MONKS. 

§  82.  The  Papacy  and  the  Cakolingians. 

The  Christianizing  of  the  German  -world  was  in  gi-eat  part 
accomplished  without  the  help  of  Rome.  Hence  the  Ger- 
man churches,  even  those  that  were  Catholic,  troubled  them- 
selves little  at  first  about  the  papal  chair.  The  Visigoth 
church  in  Spain  was  most  completely  estranged  from  it. 
The  Saracen  invasion  of  A.D.  711  cut  off  all  possibility  of 
intercourse  with  Rome.  Even  the  free  Christian  states  in 
Spain  down  to  the  11th  century  had  no  connection  with 
Rome.  The  Frankish  churches,  too,  in  Gaul  as  well  as  in 
Austrasia,  throve  and  ran  wild  in  their  independence  during 
the  Merovingian  age.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relation  of 
the  English  Church  to  Rome  was  and  continued  to  be  very 
intimate.  Numerous  pilgrimages  of  Anglo-Saxons  of  higher 
and  lower  ranks  were  undertaken  to  the  graves  of  the  chief 
Apostles,  and  increased  the  dependence  of  the  nation  on  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  For  the  fostering  of  these  pilgrimages 
and  as  a  training  school  for  English  clergy,  the  Schola  Saxo- 
nica  was  founded  in  the  8th  century,  and  for  its  maintenance 
and  that  of  the  states  of  the  church,  on  Peter's  day  the  29th 
June  wa8  collected  the  so-called  Peter's  pence,  a  penny  for 
every  house.  Out  of  this  sprang  a  standing  impost  on  all 
the  English  people  for  the  papal  chair,  which  in  the  13th 
century  became  a  money  tax  upon  the  kings  of  England 
which  Henry  VHE.  was  the  first  to  repudiate  in  a.d.  1532. 
The  credit  belongs  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  especially  to 
Boniface  of  not  only  delivering  the  rich  sheaves  of  their 
missionary  harvest  into  the  granaries  of  Rome,  but  also  of 
organizing  the  previously  existing  churches  of  the  Erank- 
i.sh  territories  after  the  Romish  method  and  rendering  them 
obedient  to  the  Roman  see.    Since  then  there  baa  been  such 
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a  regular  intercourse  between  the  pope  and  the  Carolmgian 
rulers  that  it  absorbed  almost  completely  the  whole  diplo- 
matic activity  of  the  Romish  curia. 

1.  The  Period  of  the  Fouuding  of  the  States  of  the  Church.— Prom  be- 
quests and  presents  of  ancient  times  the  Eoman  chair  succeeded  to  an 
immense  landed  property,  Patrimonium  S.  Petri,  which  afforded  it  the 
means  of  greatly  assuaging  the  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  daring 
the  disturbances  of  the  migrations  of  the  peoples.  There  was  natu- 
rally then  no  word  of  the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights.  From  the  timi!  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Byzantine  exarchate  in  a.d.  667  (§76,7)  the  poli- 
tical importance  of  the  pope  grew  immensely ;  its  continued  existence 
was  often  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  pope  fur  whom  generally 
indeed  the  idea  of  becoming  the  court  patriarch  of  a  Longobard-Eoruan 
emperor  was  not  an  enticing  one.  But  the  pope  could  not  prevent  the 
Longohard  power  (§  76,  8)  from  gaining  ground  in  the  north  as  well  as 
in  the  south  of  the  peninsula.  An  important  increase  of  influence,  power 
and  prestige  was  brought  to  the  papal  chair  under  Gregory  II.,  a.d. 
715-731,  through  the  rebellions  in  northern  and  central  Italy  occasioned 
by  tlie  Byzantine  iconoclastic  disputes.  Bome  was  in  tliis  way  raised  to 
a  kind  of  political  suzerainty  not  only  over  the  Boman  duchy  but  also 
over  the  rest  of  the  exarchate  in  the  north — ^Bavenna  and  the  neighbour- 
ing cities  together  with  Venice  (§  66,  1).  Gregory  III.,  a.d.  731-741,  hard 
pressed  by  Luitprand  the  Longobard,  thrice  (a.d.  739,  740)  applied  for 
help  to  the  Frant  Charles  Martel,  who,  closely  bound  in  friendship  with 
Luitprand,  his  ally  against  the  Saracens,  sent  some  clerics  to  Italy  to 
secure  a  peaceful  arrangement.  Gregory's  successor  Zacharias,  aj>. 
741-752,  sanctioned  by  his  apostolio  judgment  the  setting  aside  of  the 
Merovingian  sham  king  Childerio  III.,  whereupon  Fepiu  the  Short,  in 
A.D.  752,  assumed  the  royal  title  with  the  loyal  power  which  he  had  long 
possessed.  The  next  elected  pope  called  Stephen  died  before  consecra- 
tion, consequently  his  successor  of  the  same  name  is  usually  designated 
Stephen  II.,  a.d.  752-757.  The  Longobard  Aistnlf  had  in  a.d.  751  con- 
quered Bavenna  and  the  cities  connected  with  it.  Pope  Stephen  II. 
■ought  help  anew  of  the  Frankish  king  and  supported  his  petition  by 
forwarding  an  autograph  letter  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  in  which  he  exhorted 
the  king  of  the  Franks  as  his  adopted  son  under  peril  of  all  the  pains 
of  hell  to  save  Bome  and  the  Boman  church.  He  himself  at  Pepin's 
invitation  went  to  France.  At  Ponthion,  where,  in  a.b.  754,  the  king 
greeted  him,  Pepin  promised  the  pope  to  restore  to  Bome  her  former 
possessions  and  to  give  protection  against  further  inroads  of  the  Longo- 
bards ;  while  the  pope  imparted  to  the  king  and  his  two  sons  Charles  and 
Carloman  the  kingly  anoiniiug  in  the  church  of  St.  Dionysius  or  Denia 
in  Paris.    At  Quiorsy  then  Pepin  took  counsel  with  his  sons  and  th« 
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nobles  of  his  kingdom  about  the  fulfilling  of  his  promise,  bound  tha 
Longobard  king  by  oath  in  the  year  following  after  a  sucoessf  al  campaign 
to  surrender  the  oities,  properties  and  privileges  clainwd  by  the  pope, 
and  assigned  these  in  a.d.  75S  as  a  present  to  St.  Peter  as  their  possessor 
from  that  time  forth.  But  scarcely  had  he  retired  with  his  army  when 
Aistolf  not  only  refused  all  and  any  surrender,  but  broke  in  anew  upon 
Eoman  territory,  robbing  and  laying  waste  on  every  side.  By  a  second 
campaign,  however,  in  a.d.  756,  Pepiu  compelled  him  actually  to  deliver 
over  the  required  cities  in  the  provinces  of  Bome  and  Bavenna  the  key 
of  which  he  deposited  with  a  deed  of  gift,  no  longer  extant,  on  the  grave 
of  St.  Peter ;  while  the  pope,  transferring  to  Pepin  the  honorary  title  of 
Exarch  of  Bavenna,  decorated  him  with  the  insignia  of  a  Boman  patri- 
cian. When  the  Byzantine  envoys  claimed  Bavenna  as  their  own  pro- 
perty, Pepin  answered  that  the  Franks  had  not  shed  their  blool  for  the 
Greeks  but  for  St.  Peter. — AistuU  's  death  followed  soon  after  this  and 
amid  the  struggles  for  the  succession  to  the  throne  one  uf  the  candidates, 
duke  Desiderius  of  Tuscany,  sought  the  powerful  support  of  the  pope 
and  promised  him  in  return  the  surrender  of  those  cities  of  the  eastern 
province  of  Bavenna  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Longo- 
bards.  The  pope  obtained  Pepin's  consent  to  this  transaction,  and  Desi- 
derius was  made  king.  But  neither  Stephen  nor  his  successor  Paul  I., 
A.D.  767-767,  could  get  him  completely  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  new 
encroachments  of  the  Longobards  as  well  as  new  claims  of  the  pope  in- 
tensified the  bad  feeUng  between  them,  which  the  conciliation  of  Pepin, 
who  died  in  a.d.  768  had  not  by  any  means  overcome.' 

2.  After  the  death  of  Paul  I.  the  nobles  forced  one  of  their  own  order 
upon  the  Bomans  as  pope  under  the  name  of  Constantine  IL  Another 
party  with  Longobard  help  appointed  a  presbyter,  Philip.  The  former 
maintained  his  ground  for  thirteen  months,  bat  was  then  overthrown 
by  a  clerical  party  and,  with  his  eyes  put  out,  was  cast  into  the  street. 
They  now  nnited  in  the  choice  of  Stephen  III.,  a.d.  768-772. — Desiderius 
wished  greaily  to  form  a  marriage  connection  with  the  Prankish  court, 
and  found  a  zealous  friend  in  Bertrada,  the  widow  of  Pepin.  When 
Stephen  heard  of  it  his  wrath  was  unbounded,  and  he  gave  unbridled 
expression  to  it  m  a  letter  which  he  sent  to  her  sons  Oharlomagne  and 
Carloman.  Beferring  to  the  fact  that  the  devil  had  already  in  Paradise 
by  the  persuasion  of  a  woman  overthrown  the  first  man  and  with  him 
the  whole  race,  he  characterized  this  plan  as  propria  diabolica  immissio, 
declared  that  any  idea  of  a  connection  by  marriage  of  the  illustrious 
reigning  family  of  the  Franks  with  i\ie  fatentisaimii  Longobardorum  gem, 
from  which  all  vile  infections  proceed,  was  nothing  short  of  madness, 

'  Kingsley,  "Boman  and  Teuton:"  Lectures  in  Univ.  of  Cambr. : 
"  The  Popes  and  the  Lombards." 
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etc.  Not  peace  and  friendship,  but  only  war  and  enmity  -with  this 
robber  of  the  patrimony  of  Peter  would  be  becoming  in  the  pious  kings 
of  the  Pranks.  He  laid  down  this  his  exhortation  at  the  grave  of  Peter 
Bnd  performed  over  it  a  Mass.  Whoever  sets  himself  to  act  contrary  to 
it,  on  him  will  fall  the  anathema  and  with  the  devil  and  all  godless  men 
he  shall  burn  in  everlasting  flames;  but  whosoever  is  obedient  to  it, 
shall  be  partaker  of  eternal  salvation  and  glory.  Nevertheless  Charles 
married  Desiderata  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  and  Gisela,  Charles' 
sister,  married  the  son  of  Desiderius.  But  before  a  year  had  passed, 
in  A.D.  771,  he  wearied  of  the  Longobard  wife  and  sent  her  home.  Soon 
after  this  Carloman  died.  Charles  seized  upon  the  inheritance  of  his 
youthful  nephews,  who  together  with  their  mother  found  shelter  with 
Desiderius.  When  Hadrian  I.,  a.d.  772-795,  refused  to  give  the  royal 
anointing  to  Carloman's  sons,  Desiderius  took  from  him  a  great  part  of 
the  States  of  the  Church  and  threatened  Borne.  But  Charles  hastened 
at  the  pope's  call  to  give  him  help,  conquered  Favia,  shut  up  king 
Desiderius  in  the  monastery  of  Corbel,  and  joined  Lombardy  to  the 
Frankish  empire.  Further  information  as  to  what  passed  between  him 
and  Hadrian  at  Bome  in  a.d.  774  is  only  to  be  got  from  the  Vita 
Hadriani  (§  90,  6)  written  during  the  reign  of  Louis  of  Prance.  It 
relates  as  follows :  At  the  grave  of  Peter  the  pope  earnestly  exhorted 
him  to  fulQl  at  last  completely  the  promise  which  his  father  Pepin  I. 
with  his  own  consent  and  that  of  the  Prankish  nobles  gave  to  pope 
Stephen  II.  at  Quiersy  in  a.d.  754.  Charles  after  reading  over  the 
document  referred  to  agreed  to  everything  promised  therein,  and  pro- 
duced a  new  deed  of  gift  after  the  style  (ad  instar)  of  the  old,  undertaking 
to  transfer  to  the  Boman  church  a  territorial  possession  which,  together 
with  the  assumed  Promissio  of  Pepin  described  with  geographical  pre- 
cision, embraced  almost  all  Italy,  excepting  Lombardy  but  including 
Corsica,  Venice  and  Istria.  It  is  now  quite  inconceivable  that  Charles, 
let  alone  Pepin,  should  have  given  the  pope  such  an  immense  territory 
which  Pepin  for  a  simple  footing  in  a.d.  754,  and  Charles  for  at  least 
three-fourths  of  it,  must  have  first  themselves  conquered.  Moreover  this 
account  of  the  matter  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  statement  of  all 
the  witnesses  of  Pepin's  own  times.  On  the  part  of  the  Franks  the 
continuator  of  the  Chronicler  Fredfigar,  on  the  part  of  the  Eomans  the 
biographer  of  Stephen  II.  in  the  Liber  pontificalis  and  that  pope  himself 
in  his  letters  to  Pepin,  all  speak  of  the  negociations  between  the  king 
and  the  pope  as  having  reference  simply  to  Bome  and  Bavenna.  And 
since  all  attempts  to  reconcile  these  contradictions  by  exegetical  devices 
have  failed,  wo  can  only  regard  this  as  a  fiction  designed  to  palm  off  upon 
Louis  of  France  Bome's  own  ambitious  territorial  scheme.  All  that 
Charlemagne  did  was  to  confirm  and  renew  his  father's  gifts,  as  Hadrian 
hiraaolf  distinctly  states ;  Amplius  (  =  further,  i.e.  for  time  to  come)  con- 
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Rrmavit. — Moreover  Pepin,  and  still  more  Charlemagne,  wonld  hardly 
have  granted  to  the  holy  father  by  his  gift  absolute  sovereignty  over  the 
States  of  the  Church  thus  founded.  By  conferring  the  patriciate  upon 
the  two  Frankish  princes,  the  pope,  indeed,  himself  acknowledged  that 
the  suzerainty  now  belonged  to  them  which  formerly  the  Byzantine 
emperor  had  exercised  by  his  viceroy,  the  exarch  of  Bavenna.  A  more 
exact  definition  of  those  rights,  however,  may  have  been  first  given 
when  Cliarles  was  crowned  emperor,  his  imperial  authority  undoubtedly 
extending  over  the  Papal  States.  The  pope  as  a  temporal  prince  was 
his  vassal  and  must  himself,  like  all  citizens  of  Borne,  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  Judicial  authority  and  the  appointment 
of  government  officials  belonged  to  him ;  but  they  were  supervised  and 
controlled  by  the  Frankiah  ambassadors,  Missi  dominici,  who  heard 
appeals  and  complaints  of  all  kinds  and  were  authorized  to  give  a 
final  judgment. 

8.  Charlemagne  and  leo  m.— Hadrian  I.  was  succeeded  by  Leo  III., 
A.D.  795-816.  Oaring  a  solemn  procession  in  a.d.  799  he  was  murderousl} 
attacked  by  the  nephews  of  his  predecessor  and  severely  beaten.  Some 
of  the  bystanders  declared  that  they  had  seen  the  bandits  tear  out  his 
tongue  and  eyes.  The  legend  vouched  for  by  the  pope  himself  was  added 
that  Peter  by  a  miracle  restored  him  both  the  next  night.  •  Leo  mean- 
while escaped  from  his  tormentors  and  fled  to  Charlemagne.  His 
opponents  accused  him  before  the  king  of  perjury  and  adultery,  and  the 
hearing  of  witnesses  seems  to  have  confirmed  the  serious  charges,  for 
Alcnin  hastened  to  burn  the  report  which  was  given  in  to  him  on  the 
subject.  But  the  pope  was  honourably  discharged  and  assumed  again 
the  chair  of  Peter  under  the  protection  of  a  Franldsh  guard.  Next 
year  Charles  crossed  the  Alps  with  his  army  for  a  campaign  against 
Benevento.  He  convened  a  Synod  at  Bome;  but  the  bishops  maintained 
that  the  pope,  the  head  of  all,  can  be  judged  of  none  ;  yet  the  pope  with 
twelve  sponsors  swore  an  oath  of  purgation  and  prayed  for  his  aoeuserH. 
At  the  Christmas  festival  Charles  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  A  t 
the  close  of  Mass  the  pope  amid  the  applause  of  the  people  placed  a 
beautiful  golden  crown  upon  his  head  (a.d.  800).  The  world  is  asked  to 
believe  that  he  did  it  by  the  immediate  impulse  of  a  divine  inspiration  ; 
but  it  was  the  result  of  the  negociations  of  years  and  the  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  by  which  the  pope  had  purchased  the  king's  protection  again.st 
his  enemies.  With  the  idea  of  the  imperial  power  Charlemagne  con- 
nected the  idea  of  a  theocratic  Christian  universal  monarchy  in  the 
sense  of  Daniel's  prophecy.  The  Greeks  had  proved  themselves  un- 
worthy of  this  position  and  so  God  had  transferred  it  to  the  king  of  the 
Franks.  As  emperor,  Charles  stands  at  the  head  of  all  Christendom, 
and  has  only  God  and  His  law  over  him.  Ho  is  the  most  obedient  son, 
(he  most  devoted  servant  of  the  church,  so  far  as  it  is  the  vehicle  and 
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dispenser  of  salvation ;  bat  he  is  its  supreme  lord  and  ruler  so  far  as 
it  needs  to  adopt  earthly  forms  and  an  earthly  government.  Church 
and  state  are  two  separate  domains,  whiob,  however,  on  all  sides  limit 
and  condition  one  another.  Their  uniting  head  they  have  in  the  person 
of  the  emperor.  Hence  on  every  hand  Charles'  legislation  enters  the 
domain  of  the  church,  in  respect  of  her  constitution,  worship  and 
doctrine.  On  these  matters  he  consults  the  hishops  and  synods,  but  he 
confirms,  enlarges  and  modifies  their  decisions  according  to  his  own 
way  of  thinking,  because  for  this  he  is  personally  answerable  to  God. 
In  the  pope  he  honours  the  successor  of  Peter  and  the  spiritual  head  of 
the  church;  but,  because  the  emperor  stands  over  church  and  state, 
he  is  also  ruler  of  the  pope.  The  pope  who  gave  him  imperial  consecra- 
tion did  it  not  by  any  power  of  his  own  immanent  in  the  papacy,  but 
by  special  divine  impulse  and  authority.  Hence  the  crowning  of  the 
emperor  is  only  to  be  once  received  at  the  pope's  hand.  This  rank  is 
henceforth  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Charles,  and  only  the  emperor 
can  beget  and  nominate  the  new  emperor.  The  unity  of  the  empire  ia 
to  be  maintained  under  all  circumstances,  and  hence,  contrary  to  the 
Franktsh  custom  of  dividing  the  inheritance,  younger  sons  are  to  receive 
only  the  subordinate  rank  of  ruling  princes.' 

4.  Xouis  the  Pious  and  the  Popes  of  his  Time. — Charlemagne's  weaker 
Bon  Louis  the  Pious,  a.b.  814-840,  was  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the 
work  his  father  had  begun.  But  pious  as  Louis  was,  he  was  yet  as  little 
inclined  as  his  immediate  successor  to  give  up  the  imperial  suzerainty 
over  the  city  and  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  popes  were  most  expressly 
required  before  receiving  papal  consecration  to  obtain  imperial  confirma- 
tion of  their  election.  Leo's  successor  Stephen  IV.,  a.d.  810-817,  seems 
indeed  to  have  evaded  it,  yet  still  he  let  the  Eomaus  take  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  emperor,  and  unasked  submitted  to  make  a  journey  over 
the  Alps  in  order  to  get  over  the  anomaly  of  an  emperor  without  the 
conseeration  of  Peter's  hand.  An  agreement  come  to  on  that  occasion, 
A.D.  816,  between  emperor  and  pope  has  not  been  preserved.  A  few 
days  after  his  return  the  pope  died.  The  newly-elected  Paschalis  I., 
A.D.  817-824,  also  indeed  mouuted  the  papal  cbair  without  imperial 
coufiriuation,  but  apologized  by  an  embassy  on  the  grouud  that  he  had 
been  uawiilingly  obliged  to  act  so,  and  praying  for  a  continuation  of  the 
agreement  made  with  his  predecessor,  to  which  the  emperor  consented. 
Indeed,  according  to  a  diploma  of  a.d.  817,  extant  only  in  a  transcript, 
bearing  the  name  of  Louis,  the  king  was  to  bestow  upon  the  papal  chair, 
besides  what  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  had  given,  Corsica,  Sardinia  and 
Sicily,  and  many  estates  in  Calabria  and  Naples.   There  was  also  an  nnder- 

'  Crakenthorp,  "  The  Defence  of  Constautine,  with  a  Treatise  on  the 
Pope's  Temporal  Monarchy."    Loud.,  1621. 
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taking  that  only  after  having  been  consecrated  should  any  newly-elected 
pojie  interchange  friendly  greetings  with  the  emperor.  All  copies  of 
this  document  can  be  traced  back  to  a  collection  of  imperial  grants  to 
the  Eomish  church  of  the  11th  century.  At  its  basis  there  lay  probably 
a  genuine  document,  but  it  has  been  variously  altered  in  the  interests 
of  the  high  church  party. — Some  years  later,  after  he  had  decoyed 
to  France  and  blinded  his  illegitimate  nephew  Bernard,  who  had  ai 
reigning  prince  in  Italy  rebelled  against  the  law  of  succession  passed 
in  A.D.  817,  Louis  sent  his  son  Lothair  into  Italy  to  quiet  the  tumults 
there,  and  the  pope  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  crown  the 
prince  already  crowned  by  his  father  as  co-emperor.  But  scarcely  had 
Lotbair  got  over  the  Alps  again  when  two  of  the  most  distiuguished  and 
zealous  of  the  Frankish  partisans  were  in  a.d.  823  blinded  and  beheaded 
in  the  papal  palace.  Before  the  imperial  commission  the  pope  took  an 
oath  of  purgation,  to  which  34  bishops  and  6  presbyters  joined  with 
him  in  sweariug,  but  bluntly  refused  to  deUver  up  the  perpetrator  ol 
the  deed.  As  the  pope  died  soon  afterwards,  Lothair  was  sent  a  second 
time  to  Borne,  in  order  to  enforce  once  and  for  all  upon  his  successor 
Eugenias  II.,  A.D.  824-827,  the  observance  of  imperial  rights.  The 
result  of  their  oouference  was  the  so-called  Gonstitutio  Boraana,  by  which 
the  election  of  the  pope  (§  46,  11)  was  taken  from  the  common  people 
and  given  to  the  clergy  and  nobles,  but  the  consecration  was  made 
dependent  on  {he  emperor's  confirmation  and  an  oath  of  homage  from 
the  newly-elected  pope  (a..d.  824).  Nevertheless  his  successor  Valentine 
was  elected  and  consecrated  without  any  reference  to  the  constitution. 
He  died,  however,  after  six  months,  and  now  the  Frankish  party  came 
for\irard  so  energetically  that  the  new  pope  Gregory  IV.,  a.d.  827-844, 
was  obliged  to  submit  in  all  particulars  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
But  soon  after  political  troubles  arose  in  the  Frankish  kingdom  which 
coutributed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  nation  from  the  papacy.  From 
his  weak  preference  for  his  younger  son,  Oharlea  the  Bald,  bom  of  a 
second  marriage,  Louis  was  led  in  a.d.  829  to  set  aside  the  law  of  succes- 
sion he  himself  had  issued  in  a.d.  817.  The  sons  thus  disinherited 
rebelled  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  distinguished  Frankish  prelates, 
at  whose  head  was  Wala,  abbot  of  Old  Corbie,  cousin  of  Charlemagne, 
and  the  bishops  Agobard  of  Lyons,  Ebo  of  Bheims,  etc.,  as  assertors  of 
the  unity  of  the  empire.  Also  pope  Gregory  IV.,  whose  predecessors 
had  sanctioned  the  law  of  succession  now  set  aside,  was  won  over  and 
was  taken  across  the  Alps  by  Lothair  to  strengthen  his  cause  by  the 
weight  of  his  apostolic  authority.  The  pope,  gathering  together  to  a 
diet  the  bishops  who  remained  true  to  the  old  emperor,  threatened  them 
with  excommunication.  But  they  answered  the  pope  that  he  had  no 
anthority  in  France,  and  that  if  he  did  not  quietly  take  himself  over  the 
ll])n  again  they  would  excommunicate  him.    He  was  inclined  to  yield, 
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but  Wala's  counsel  restrained  him.  He  answered  the  bishops  eamertly 
and  moderately,  and,  as  a  last  attempt  at  conciliation,  went  himself 
personally  to  the  camp  of  the  emperor,  but  was  unable  to  effect  any- 
thing. But  next  morning  Louis  had  no  army ;  during  the  night  most 
of  his  soldiers  had  passed  over  to  the  camp  of  his  enemy.  The  emperor 
now  had  to  surrender  himself  prisoner  to  his  son  Lothair,  then  at  a 
diet  at  Compiegne  in  a.d.  833,  to  do  humble  penance  in  church  and  to 
resign  the  government.  His  penitent  son,  Louis  the  German,  however, 
set  him  free  in  a.d.  834.  A  severe  judgment  was  now  passed  upon  the 
confederate  preUtes  nt  the  Synod  of  Diedenhosen  in  a.d.  835.  But  the 
brothers  eontiuned  constantly  at  war  with  one  another,  and  Louis  of 
France  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  it. 

6.  The  Sons  of  louis  the  Pious  and  the  Popes  of  their  Days. — The  Treaty 
of  Verdun,  a.d.  843,  put  an  end  to  the  bitter  war  between  the  sons  of 
Lonis  the  Meek,  and  made  of  the  western  empire  three  independent 
groups  of  states  under  Lothair,  Louts  the  German  and  Charles  the  Bald. 
Lothair  I.,  who  got  the  title  of  Emperor  with  Italy  and  a  strip  of  land 
between  Noustria  and  Austrasia,  died  in  a.d.  865.  Of  his  sons,  Louis  IL 
inherited  Italy  with  title  of  Emperor,  Lothair  II.  the  province  called  after 
him  Lotharingia,  Lotharii  regnum,  and  Charles  Burgundy  and  Provence. 
Lothair  and  Charles  died  in  a.d.  869  soon  after  one  another  without 
heirs,  and  before  the  emperor  Louis  II.  could  lay  his  hands  upon  their 
territories  they  were  seized  by  the  uncle.  By  the  treaty  of  Mersen,  a.d. 
870,  Cliarles  took  the  Romanic,  and  Lonis  the  German  took  the  German 
portions.  Thus  was  completed  the  partition  of  the  Carolingian  empire 
into  three  parts  distinguished  as  homogeneous  groups  of  states  by 
language  and  nationality:  Germany,  France  and  Italy. — Gregory  IV. 
had  survived  the  overthrow  of  the  universal  monarchy  of  Charlemagne. 
His  sncoessor,  Sergius  II.,  a.d.  844-847,  did  not  observe  the  obligatioua 
devolving  on  him  by  the  Constitutio  Bomana,  But  Lothair  L  was  not 
inclined  tj  let  pass  this  slight  to  his  imperial  authority.  His  son  Louis 
was  sent  into  Italy  with  a  powerful  army,  and  obliged  the  pope  and  the 
Romans  to  tak<  the  oaths  of  fealty  to  his  father  with  the  promise  not 
again  to  consecrate  a  pope  before  they  had  the  emperor's  consent.  But 
the  next  pope  leo  IV.,  a.d.  847-855,  was  also  consecrated  without  it,  but 
excused  himself  from  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  the  pressure  of  the 
Saracens,  while  making  hnmble  professions  of  most  dutiful  obedience. 
His  successor  Benedict  m.,  a.d.  855-858,  did  not  regard  the  imperial 
consent  as  necessary,  and  the  anti-pope  set  np  by  the  French  party  could 
not  maintain  his  position. 

6.  The  Legend  of  the  Female  Pope  Joanna. — Between  Leo  IV.  and 
Benedict  III.  is  inserted  an  old  legend  of  the  pontificate  of  a  woman, 
the  so-called  female  pope  Joanna :  A  maiden  from  Mainz  went  in  man's 
clothes  with  her  lover  to  Athens,  obtained  there  great  learning,  then  ap- 
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pearod  at  Eome  as  Joannes  Anglicus,  was  elected  pope,  but  having  become 
pregnant  by  one  of  her  chamberlains,  was  seized  with  labour  pains  in 
the  midst  of  a  solemn  procession  and  died  soon  after,  having  been  pope 
under  the  name  of  John  VIII.  for  two  years,  five  months  and  four  days. 
This  story  was  widely  credited  from  the  13th  to  the  17th  century,  but  its 
want  of  historical  foundation  is  proved  by  the  following  facts  : — 1.  The 
immediate  succession  of  Benedict  III.  to  Leo.  IV.  has  contemporary  tes- 
timony from  the  Annalcs  Bcrliniani  of  a.d.  855,  also  from  a  letter  of 
Ilincmar  to  Nicholas  I.,  Benedict's  successor,  as  well  as  the  inscription 
"Benedict"  and  "  Lothair,"  on  a  Roman  denarius  of  the  same  year. 
2.  Neither  Photius  nor  Michael  Cairularius,  who  certainly  would  not 
have  failed  to  make  a  handle  of  such  a  papal  scandal  (§  07),  know  anything 
of  the  matter.  3.  The  first  certain  trace  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
legend  is  found  about  a.d.  1230  in  Stephen  of  Bourbon,  yet  there  indeed 
the  words  are  added :  Ut  dicitur  in  chronicis ;  but  he  makes  the  female 
pope  mount  St.  Peter's  chair  only  about  a.d.  1100,  knows  neither  her 
name  nor  her  native  country,  and  describes  the  catastrophe  of  her  over- 
throw differently  from  the  legend  current  in  later  times.  4.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  existence  of  her  biography  in  the  Liber  pontifiealis  between 
that  of  Leo  IV.  and  that  of  Benedict  III.,  was  regarded  down  to  the  17th 
century  as  the  oldest  and  indeed  almost  contemporary  witness  to  the 
historicity  of  the  female  pope.  It  is  wanting,  however,  in  the  oldest  and 
best  MSS.  and  must  therefore  be  considered  a  later  interpolation.  This 
also  applies  to  the  reference  made  thereto  by  Marianus  Sectas  (d.  a.d. 
1086),  Sigbert  of  Semblours  (d.  a.d.  1113),  Otto  of  Friesingen  (d.  a.d. 
1158),  and  Godfrey  of  Viterbo  (about  a.d.  1190).  Even  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Boman  penitentiary  Martinus  Polonns  [d.  a.d. 
1278)  we  read  nothing  of  the  female  pope  ;  yet  the  story  must  soon  have 
been  inserted  there,  for  Tolomeo  of  Lucca  about  a.d.  1312  affirms  in  hia 
Cliurch  History,  that  all  writers  whom  he  had  read,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Martin,  made  Benedict  III.  follow  immediately  after  Leo  IV. 
Perhaps  Martin  himself  in  a  second  enlarged  edition  of  his  chronicle  had 
inserted  a  biography  of  the  female  pope,  which  he  might  do  with  the 
less  hesitation  if  it  was  true  that  the  pope  of  his  own  time  John  XX., 
A.D.  1276-1277,  thought  it  wrong  not  to  count  the  female  pope  and  so 
styled  himself  John  XXI.  From  that  time  all  chroniclers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  without  the  slightest  expression  ol  doubt  repeated  the  legend  in 
essentially  the  same  way  as  Martin's  chronicle  and  the  Liber  pontificalii 
report  it.  The  Beformed  theologian,  David  Blondel,  in  a.d.  1649,  per> 
formed  a  service  to  the  Catholic  church  by  his  elaborate  critical  treat- 
ment of  the  legend  which  destroyed  all  belief  in  its  historicity.  After 
this,  however,  it  was  again  vindicated  by  Spanhelm  (0pp.  ii.  577)  and 
Kist ;  and  even  Hase  regards  it  as  still  conceivable  that  the  church  which 
has  affirmed  the  existence  of  things  that  never  were,  ma;  have  denied 
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the  existenoe  of  things  that  were,  if  the  knowledge  of  it  might  proTe 
hazardous  to  the  interests  of  the  papacy. — The  origin  and  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  legend,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  and  cer- 
tainly in  Kome,  may  be  most  simply  explained  with  DSllinger  from  a 
combination  of  the  following  data.  1.  From  the  time  of  PasohaUs  11. 
in  A.D.  1099  it  was  customary  for  the  new  pope  in  the  solemn  Lateran 
proeessiou  when  having  his  entrance  on  office  attested  to  sit  upon  two 
old  chairs  standing  in  the  Lateran  with  pierced  seats,  which  probably 
came  from  an  old  Boman  bath.  But  the  popular  wit  of  the  Bomana 
suggested  another  reason  for  the  pierced  seats.  The  chairs  were  thus 
pierced  in  order  that  before  the  consecration  a  deacon  might  satisfy 
himself  of  the  manhood  of  the  new  pope  ;  for,  it  would  be  added  by  and 
by,  a  woman  in  disguise  was  once  made  pope,  etc.  2.  In  a  street  of 
Bome  was  found  a  statue  in  white  robes  with  a  child  and  an  enig- 
matical inscription,  the  letter  P  six  times  repeated  which  some  read : 
Paree  pater  patrum  pap Issis  prodere  porfum,  others  :  Papa  pater  patrum 
peperit  papissa  papelltim  ;  so  that  this  statue  was  supposed  to  represent 
the  female  pope  with  her  child.  3.  Further  the  papal  processions 
between  the  Lateran  and  the  Vatican  at  a  point  where  the  direct  way 
was  too  narrow  were  wont  to  diverge  into  another  wider  street ;  this  was 
done,  it  was  now  said,  because  at  this  place  the  catastrophe  referred  to 
had  befallen  the  female  pope.  4.  That  the  name  Joannes  was  given  to 
the  female  pope  is  easily  explained  from  the  frequency  of  this  name 
among  the  popes.  In  a.d.  1024  it  had  been  already  held  by  nineteen. 
And  that  she  who  had  brought  such  a  disgrace  upon  the  papacy  should 
have  been  described  as  a  native  of  the  German  city  of  Mainz,  is  ex- 
plained from  national  antipathy  entertained  by  the  Italians  for  every- 
thing German.  Finally,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem,  why  this 
episode  should  have  been  inserted  just  between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict 
in.,  may  perhaps  find  satisfactory  solution  in  the  supposition  that  the 
legend  may  have  been  first  introduced  as  an  appendix  to  a  oodez  of  the 
Liber  ponficalis  which  closed  with  the  biography  of  Leo  IV.' 

7.  Iflcholas  I.  and  Hadrian  II. — The  successor  of  Benedict  m., 
Nicholas  I.,  a.d.  858-867,  was  chosen  with  the  personal  concurrence  of 
the  emperor  Louis  II.  then  in  Bome.  This  pope  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  of  all  the  popes  between  Gregory  I.  and  Gregory  VII.  He  was 
a  man  of  iuflexible  determination,  clear  insight  and  subtle  intellect,  who, 
favoured  by  the  political  movement  of  the  age,  supported  by  publio 
opinion  which  regarded  him  as  a  second  Elijah,  and  finally  backed  up  in 
his  endeavours  after  papal  supremacy  by   the  Isidorian  collection  of 

'  Platina,  "Lives  of  Popes:"  under  John  VII.  Bower,  "Lives  of 
Popes."  Vol.  iv.  Blondel,  "  Joanna  Papissa."  Amst.,  1657.  Hase, 
"  Church  History."     New  York,  1855.    P.  186. 
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decretals  jnst  now  brought  forward  (§  87,  2),  conld  give  prestige  and 
glory  to  the  struggle  for  law,  truth  and  discipline.  Among  the  many 
battles  of  his  life  none  brought  him  more  credit  and  renown  than  that 
with  Lothair  II.  of  Lothringia.  That  he  might  marry  his  mistress 
Waldrade,  Ijothaix  accused  his  wife  Thielberga  of  committing  incest 
before  her  marriage  with  her  brother,  abbot  Hucbert,  and  of  having  ob- 
tained abortion  to  conceal  her  wickedness.  Before  a  civil  tribunal  she 
was  in  a.d.  858  acquitted  by  submitting  to  a  divine  ordeal,  the  boiling 
caldron  ordeal  which  a  servant  undertook  for  her.  But  Lothair  treated  her 
so  badly  that  at  last,  in  order  simply  to  be  rid  of  her  tormentors,  she  con- 
fessed herself  guilty  of  the  crime  charged  against  her  before  a  Synod  at 
Aachen  in  a.d.  859  attended  by  the  two  Lothringian  metropolitans  Giin- 
ther  of  Cologne  and  Thietgaut  of  Treves,  and  expressed  the  wish  that 
she  should  atone  for  her  sins  in  a  cloister.  But  soon  she  regretted  this 
step  and  fled  to  Charles  the  Bald  in  Neastria.  A  second  Synod  at 
Aachen  in  a.d.  860  now  declared  the  marriage  with  Thielberga  null,  and 
Lothair  formally  married  Waldrade.  Meanwhile  the  Neustria  metro- 
politan Hinomar  of  Bheims  had  published  an  opinion  in  respect  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  law  {De  divortio  Lotharii)  wholly  favourable  to  the 
ill-used  queen,  and  she  herself  had  referred  the  matter  to  the  pope. 
Nicholas  sent  two  Italian  bishops,  one  of  whom  was  Ehodoald  of  Porto 
(§  67,  1),  to  Iiothringia  to  investigate  the  aSair.  These  took  bribes  and 
decided  at  the  Synod  of  Metz  in  a.d.  863  in  favour  of  the  king.  But 
Nicholas  annulled  the  decisions  of  the  Council,  excommunicated  his 
legates  and  deposed  the  two  Lothringian  metropolitans  who  had  vainly 
trusted  to  the  omnipotence  of  Lothringian  gold  in  Bome.  Thirsting 
for  revenge  they  incited  the  emperor  Louis  II.,  Lothair's  brother,  against 
the  pope.  He  besieged  Bome,  but  came  to  an  understanding  vith  the 
pope  throngh  his  wife's  mediation.  Lothair,  detested  by  his  subjects, 
threatened  with  war  by  his  uncles  Louis  of  Germany  and  Charles  the 
Bald  as  champions  of  the  childless  Thielberga,  repented  and  besought 
the  pope  for  grace  and  protection  from  the  ambitious  designs  of  his 
uncles,  Nicholas  now  sent  a  legate,  Arsenius,  across  the  Alps,  who 
acting  as  plenipotentiary  in  all  three  kingdoms,  obliged  Lothair  to  taka 
back  Thielberga  and  put  away  Waldrade.  But  she  flung  herself  upon 
him  and  in  her  arms  Lothair  soon  forgot  the  promise  to  which  he  had 
sworn.  At  the  same  time  he  reconciled  himself  to  his  uncles  whose  zeal 
had  somewhat  cooled  in  presence  of  the  lordly  conduct  of  the  papal 
legate.  Thielberga  now  herself  sought  divorce  from  the  pope.  But 
Nicholas  continued  firmly  to  insist  upon  his  demands.  His  successor 
Hadrian  II.,  A.n.  867-872,  an  old  man  of  seventy-five  years,  could  only 
gradually  emancipate  himself  from  the  imperial  party  which  had  elected 
him  and  taken  him  under  its  protection.  He  received  back  again  the 
two  excommunicated  metropolitans,  without,  however,  restoring  them 
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to  their  offices,  released  Waldrade  from  church  discipline,  and  always 
put  ofE  granting  Thielberga's  reiterated  request  for  divorce.  Lothair 
now  went  himself  to  Borne,  took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  had  no  carnal 
intercourse  with  Waldrade  since  the  restoration  of  his  wife,  and  received 
the  sacrament  from  the  pope's  hand,  full  of  hope  that  he  would  get 
success  in  his  object  he  started  for  home,  but  died  at  Piacenza  of  a 
violent  fever  in  a.i>.  869.  When  dead  the  uncles  pounced  upon  the 
kingdom.  Hadrian  used  aU  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  the 
legitimate  heir,  and  threatened  his  opponents  with  excommunication. 
Bat  Hincmar  of  Bheims  composed  a  state  paper  by  order  of  his  king,  in 
which  he  told  the  pope  that  the  opinion  of  France  was  that  he  should 
not  interfere  with  things  about  which  he  knew  nothing.  The  pope  was 
obliged  to  let  this  insult  pass  unrevenged.  In  a  document  of  his  own 
Hincmar  ventured  to  give  the  pope  a  second  rebnS  (§  83,  2).' 

8.  JolmVIII.  and  his  Successors.— His  successor  John  VIII.,  a.d. 
872-883,  was  more  successful  than  Hadrian  in  bringing  the  CaroUngian 
king  to  kneel  at  his  footstool.  In  the  art  of  intrigue  and  in  the  perfidy, 
hypocrisy  and  unconscionableness  required  therefor,  he  was,  however, 
greatly  superior.  He  succeeded  almost  completely  in  freeing  the  papal 
chair  from  the  imperial  authority.  But  he  did  so  only  to  make  it  a 
playball  of  the  wildest  party  interests  aionnd  his  own  hearth.  To  his 
account  mainly  must  be  laid  the  unfathomable  degradation  and  debase- 
ment of  the  papacy  during  the  10th  century.  When  the  emperor  Louis 
II.  died  in  a.d.  875,  Louis  the  German,  as  elder  and  full  brother  of  his 
father,  ought  to  have  been  his  heir.  But  the  pope  wished  to  show  the 
world  that  the  papal  favour  could  make  a  gift  of  the  imperial  crown  to 
whomsoever  it  chose.  Accepting  his  invitation,  Charles  the  Bald  appeared 
in  Borne  and  was  crowned  by  the  pope  on  Christmas  Day,  a  j).  875.  But  he 
had  to  pay  dearly  for  the  papal  favour,  by  formally  renouncing  aU  claims  to 
the  rights  of  superior  over  the  States  of  the  Church,  allow  for  the  future 
absolute  freedom  in  the  election  of  popes,  and  accept  a  papal  represen- 
tative and  clerical  primate  for  all  France  and  Germany.  But  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  this,  the  pope  made  the  new  emperor  submit  him- 
self to  a  formal  act  of  election  by  the  Lombards  of  Pavia,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  approval  of  his  own  nobles  to  his  proceedings  he  even 
agreed  to  give  them  the  right  of  election.  The  Neustrian  clergy,  how- 
ever, with  Hincmar  at  their  head,  offered  a  vigorous  resistance  and  at  the 
first  Synod  at  Fontion  in  a.i>.  876  there  were  violent  altercations.  The 
shameful  compromise  satisfied  neither  pope  nor  emperor.  In  Bome  a 
wild  party  faction  gained  ground  against  the  pope,  and  the  Saracen* 


•  Cunningham,  "Discussions  on  Church  Principles."  Edin.,  1863. 
Pp.  101-163  J  "Temporal  Supremacy  of  the  Pope  andGallican  Liberties." 
Barrow,  "  Pope's  Supremacy."    London,  1683. 
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pressed  faftber  and  farther  into  Italy.  From  the  emporor,  -who  knew 
not  how  to  keep  back  the  advances  of  the  Normans  in  his  own  country, 
no  help  could  be  expected.  Yet  he  made  hasty  preparations,  parcbased 
a  dishonourable  peace  from  the  Normans,  and  crusijcd  the  Alps.  But 
new  troubles  at  home  imperiously  called  him  back,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Oenis  in  a.d.  877,  he  died  in  a  miserable  hut  of  poison  adminis- 
tered by  his  physician,  a  Jew.  The  pope  got  into  yet  greater  straits  aud 
made  his  position  worse  by  further  intrigues.  Also  his  negociations  with 
Byzantium  in  a.d.  879  involved  him  in  yet  more  serious  troubles  (§  G7, 1). 
He  died  in  a.d.  882,  apparently  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  A  year 
before  his  death  Charles  the  Fat,  the  youngest  son  of  Louis  of  Germany, 
had  been  crowned  emperor,  and  be,  the  least  capable  of  all  the  Carolin- 
gian  line,  by  the  choice  of  the  Neustrian  nobles,  uuited  once  more  all 
the  Frankish  empire  under  his  weak  sceptre.  Marinus,  tho  successor  of 
John  VUI.,  died  after  a  single  year's  pontificate.  So  was  it,  too,  with 
Hadrian  III.  And  now  the  Bomnns,  without  paying  any  heed  to  the 
impotent  wrath  of  the  emperor,  elected  and  consecrated  Stephen  V., 
A.D.  885-891,  as  their  pope.  In  a.d.  857  the  Gorman  nobles  at  last  put 
an  end  to  the  despicable  rule  of  the  fat  Charles  by  passing  an  act  of 
formal  deposition.  They  chose  in  his  place  Ainulf  of  Carinthia,  a 
natural  son  of  Charles'  brother  Carloman.  Pope  Formosus,  a.d.  891-896, 
called  him  to  his  assistance  in  a.d.  894,  and  crowned  him  emperor.  But 
he  could  not  hold  his  ground  in  Italy  and  the  opposition  emperor  Lam- 
bert, a  Longobard,  had  possession  of  the  field.  Formosus  died  soon 
after  Arnulf's  withdrawal.  Boniface  VI.,  who  died  after  fifteen  days, 
was  succeeded  by  Stephen  YI.  in  a.d.  896.  This  man,  infected  by  Italian 
fanaticism,  had  the  body  of  Formosus,  who  had  favoured  the  Germans, 
lifted  from  tho  grave,  shamefully  abused  and  then  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
The  three  following  popes  reigned  only  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  were 
either  murdered  or  driven  away.  John  IX.,  a.d.  898-900,  in  order  to 
pacify  the  German  party,  honoured  again  the  memory  of  Formosus. — 
Arnulfs  tenure  of  the  empire,  however,  had  only  been  a  short  vain 
dream  ;  but  in  Germany  during  a  trying  period  he  wielded  the  sceptre 
with  power  and  dignity.  When  he  died  in  a.d.  899,  the  German  nobles 
elected  his  seven-year-old  son,  Louis  the  Child.  He  died  in  a.d.  911, 
and  with  him  the  dynasty  of  the  Carolingians  in  Germany  became  ex- 
tinct. In  France  this  line  continued  to  exist  in  pitiable  impotence 
down  to  the  death  of  Louis  V.  in  a.d.  987. — Continuation,  §  96. 

9.  The  Papacy  and  the  Nationalities,' — From  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
the  policy  of  the  French  kings  was  to  establish  bishoprics  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  their  territories  for  Christianizing  the  neighbouring  heathen 

'  Hatch,  "Growth of  Church  Institutions," oh.  viii.  National  Churchca. 
Pp.  ia9-154. 
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countries,  and  tliereby  Becuring  their  congnest,  or,  if  this  had  been 
ahready  won,  confirming  it.  The  first  part  ol  this  purpose  the  popes 
could  only  approve  and  further,  but  just  as  decidedly  they  opposed  the 
second.  There  must  be  a  reference  to  the  chair  of  Peter,  that  the  pope 
may  maintain  and  preserve  as  head  of  the  universal  church  the  rights 
of  nationalities.  Each  country  won  to  Christianity  should  be  received 
into  the  urgimism  of  the  church  with  its  national  position  unimpaired, 
and  so  under  the  spiritual  fatherhood  of  the  pope  there  would  be  estab- 
lished a  Christian  family  of  states,  of  which  each  member  occupies  a 
I>ositiou  of  perfect  equality  with  the  others.  In  this  way  the  interests 
of  humanity,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  selfish  interests  of  papal  policy, 
were  secured.  This  policy  was  therefore  directed  to  the  emancipating 
as  soon  as  possible  the  newly  founded  national  churches  from  the 
supremacy  cf  the  German  clergy  and  giving  them  an  independent 
national  church  organization  under  bishops  and  archbishops  of  their 
own, 

§  83.  The  Eank  of  Metropolitan.' 

The  position  of  metropolitan  was  not  regarded  with  equal 
favour  in  the  German  church  and  in  the  German  state. 
Amid  the  variety  of  races  the  metropolitan  represented  the 
unity  of  the  national  church,  as  the  pope  did  that  of  the 
universal  church,  while  at  the  same  time  as  a  powerful  party 
in  the  empire  they  exercised  great  influence  on  civil  admin- 
istration and  foreign  policy.  The  reigning  princes  recog- 
nised in  the  unity  of  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  the 
country  a  support  and  security  for  the  political  unity  and 
therefore  opposed  the  partition  of  the  national  church  into 
several  metropolitanates,  or,  where  the  larger  extension 
of  the  empire  required  several  archbishoprics,  wished  rather 
to  giv3  the  ablest  of  these  the  rank  and  authority  of  a 
primate.  The  popes  on  the  other  hand  endeavoured  to 
give  each  of  the  larger  countries  at  least  two  or  three 


>  Hefele,  "History  of  Councils,"  iii.  69,  131,  149.  Field,  "Of  the 
Church."  Reprint  by  Ecol.  Hist.  Society.  5  vols.  London,  18i7. 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  7,  245  ft.  Hatch,  "  Growth  of  Church  Institutions,"  oh.  vii. 
The  Metropolitan.    Pp.  128-135. 
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metropolitans,  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  national  church  primate;  for  in  the  unity  of  the 
national  church  they  perceived  the  danger  of  such  a  prelate 
sooner  or  later  giving  way  to  the  desire  to  emancipate 
himself  from  £.ome  and  secure  for  himself  the  position  of 
an  independent  patriarch. 

1.  The  Position  of  Metropolitans  in  General. — ^As  representing  the  unity 
of  the  national  chnrohes  the  interests  of  the  metropolitans  wore  bound 
□p  with  those  of  the  ruling  princes.  They  were  the  most  vigorous  sup 
porters  of  their  policy,  and  generally  got  in  return  the  prince's  hearty 
Bapport.  This  coalition  of  the  metropolitans  and  the  civil  power,  how- 
ever, threatened  the  subordinate  clergy  with  abjeot  servitude,  and  drove 
them  to  champion  the  interests  of  the  pope.  Through  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances, a  widespread  conspiracy  of  bishops  and  abbots  was  formed 
during  the  last  years  of  Louis  of  France  to  emancipate  the  clergy  and 
especially  the  episcopate  from  the  dominion  of  the  state  and  the  metro- 
politans and  to  place  thetn  immediately  under  the  papal  jurisdiction. 
They  founded  upon  the  Isidorian  decretals  as  showing  their  rights  in 
the  earliest  times  (§  87,  2).  Their  endeavour  met  indeed  powerful  oppo- 
Bition,  but  the  statements  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore  had  now  obtained  the 
vaUdity  of  canon  law. 

2.  Hincmar  of  £heims. — Among  the  French  prelates  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  order  of  metropolitans  by  Boniface  the  first  place  was  held 
by  the  occnpant  of  the  see  of  Bheims.  It  reached  the  summit  of  its 
glory  under  Hincmar  of  Bheims,  a.d.  815-882,  the  ablest  of  aU  the 
ecclesiastical  leaders  of  France.  His  life  consists  of  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  battles  of  the  most  varied  kind.  The  first  fight  in  which  he 
engaged  was  the  predestination  controversy  of  Gottsohalk  {§  91,  5).  But 
his  strength  did  not  lie  in  dogmatics  but  in  church  government.  And 
here,  every  inch  a  metropolitan,  he  has  fought  the  most  glorious  battles 
of  bis  life  and  affirmed,  against  the  assumptions  of  popes  and  emanci- 
pation efforts  of  bishops,  the  autonomy  of  reigning  princes,  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  national  churches,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  metro- 
politans. Of  this  sort  was  his  contest  with  bishop  Bothad  of  Soissous. 
Hincmar  had  deposed  him  in  a.d.  861  for  insubordination.  Bothad 
appealed  to  pope  Nicholas  I.  on  the  ground  of  the  Sardican  Canon  (§  46, 
3),  which,  however,  had  never  been  accepted  in  France.  He  had  at  the 
Bame  time  referred  the  pope  to  the  Isidorian  decretals.  Thus  supported, 
Nicholas  after  a  hard  struggle  had  Bothad  reinstated  in  a.d.  866.  The 
insolent  defiance  of  his  own  nephew,  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  led  the 
archbishop  into  another  obstinate  fight.  Here  too  the  Isidorian  decretals 
played  a  prominent  part.    Hadrian  II.  in  a.d.  869  took  the  side  of  tha 
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nephew,  but  the  metropolitan  gained  the  victory,  aud  the  nephew,  who 
defied  the  king  as  well  as  the  metropolitan  and  moreover  had  entered 
into  treasonable  communication  with  the  German  court,  ended  his 
course  by  being  deprived  of  his  eyes  by  the  king.  Down  to  A.D.  876 
Eincmar  was  inflexibly  true  to  the  king  as  a  pillar  of  his  policy  and  hia 
throne.  But  when  Charles  the  Bald  in  that  year  paid  down  as  purchase 
price  for  the  imperial  throne,  not  only  the  autonomy  of  the  empire 
but  also  the  freedom  of  the  French  church  and  the  rights  of  the 
metropolitans,  he  was  obliged  now  to  turn  his  weapons  against  him. 
Hinomar  died  in  a.d.  882  in  flight  before  the  Normans.  With  him  the 
glory  of  the  French  archbishops  sank  into  its  grave.  The  psendo- 
Isidorian  party  had  triumphed,  the  bishops  were  emancipated  from  the 
government  of  the  princes  of  their  country,  bnt  instead  of  this  were 
often  surrendered  to  the  rude  caprice  of  secular  nobles. 

S.  ffletropolitans  in  other  Lauds. — The  English  princes  in  the  interests 
of  the  political  unity  of  the  Heptarchy  for  a  long  time  withstood  the 
endeavonrs  of  the  popes  to  place  a  rival  alongside  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  action  and  reaction  of  these  opposing  interests  were 
particularly  strong  in  the  time  of  Wilfrid  (§  78,  3),  whom  the  Boman 
party  had  appointed  archbishop  of  Tork.  Wilfrid  was  driven  away  and 
died  in  a.d.  709  after  an  eventful  life,  without  succeeding  in  taking 
possession  of  the  place  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  pope  reached  his  end.  In  a.d.  735  a  Northumbrian  prince 
obtained  a  pallium,  and  after  that  the  see  of  Tork  got  an  undisputed 
place  alongside  that  of  Oanterbnry. — ^In  Northern  Italy  there  were  metro- 
politan sees  at  Bavenna,  Milan  and  Aquileia  which  still  made  their  old 
claims  to  self-government  (§  46, 1).  Sergius,  the  prelate  of  Bavenna, 
about  A.D.  760,  thought  it  would  be  well  out  of  the  rains  of  the  exarchate 
to  found  an  ecclesiastical  state  after  the  model  of  that  of  Borne.  There 
was  often  opposition  there  to  the  Bomon  supremacy.  On  this  aoconnt 
the  violent  archbishop  John  of  Bavenna,  who  was  also  a  defrauder  of  the 
church,  suffered  the  most  complete  humiliation  from  Nicholas  I.  in  A,i>, 
6G1,  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  protection.  The  force  of  public  opinion 
compelled  the  emperor  to  abandon  his  prot^gS  when  exoommnnioated 
by  the  pope.  But  during  the  pontificate  of  John  VIII.,  Ausbert,  prelate 
of  Milan  (died  A.D.  882),  who  kept  true  to  the  German  party,  could  defy 
papal  anathema  and  deposition.  His  successor,  however,  again  acknow- 
ledged the  papal  supremacy. — In  Germany,  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
new  metropolitan  sees  had  been  created  at  Salzburg,  Cologne,  Treves 
and  Hamburg-Bremen.  Mainz,  however,  still  claimed  the  primacy  and 
represented  the  unity  of  the  German  church.  The  Isidorian  forgery 
availed  not  here  as  in  the  land  of  its  birth  to  stop  the  contention  of  the 
archbishop.  The  German  metropolitanate  to  the  advantage  of  the 
empire  maintained  its  rights  untouched  for  centuries.    Among  the  ptl- 
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mates  of  Mainz  the  most  impoitant  by  far  was  Hatto  I.,  a.d.  891-913. 
Even  undei  Ainnlf  (died  a.d.  899),  wboBO  most  trusted  adviser  be  was, 
he  exercised  a  wide  as  well  as  wholesome  inflaence  on  the  administration 
of  the  empire.  It  was  still  greater  under  Louis  the  Child  (died  a.d.  911) 
whom  he  raised  to  the  throne  and  for  whom  he  acted  as  regent.  Conrad 
I.  (§  96, 1)  also  owed  to  him  his  election  as  king  of  the  Germans.  In 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  German  churoh,  he  directed  und  adjusted, 
organized  and  ruled  in  this  time  of  geueral  upheaval  with  wonderful 
insight,  wisdom  and  energy,  most  conspicuously,  and  that  too  against 
papal  assumptions,  at  the  great  national  synod  of  Tribur  in  a.d.  895. 
The  primate  regarded  it  as  a  political  axiom,  that,  in  order  to  conserve 
and  advance  the  unity  of  the  empire,  the  particularism  of  the  several 
races  and  the  struggles  of  their  chiefs  and  princes  for  independence 
should  be  crushed.  Owing  to  the  consistency  and  energy  with  which 
be  carried  out  his  idea,  he  did  indeed  make  many  enemies.  The  stories 
of  insidious  perfidy  and  bloody  violence  which  have  attached  themselves 
to  his  memory  are  to  all  appearance  doe  to  their  calumnious  hatred. 
His  sudden  death  probably  gave  rise  to  the  legend  that  the  devil  fetched 
him  away  and  cast  him  into  the  mouth  of  Etna.  To  him,  and  not  to 
the  much  less  important  Hatto  II.,  who  died  in  aj>.  970,  is  the  other 
equally  baseless  legend  of  the  Mausethnrm  near  Bingeu  to  be  referred. — 
Coutinaatioii,  $  97, 2. 


§  84.  The  Clkegt  in  Genebal.i 

The  bishops  subject  to  the  archbishop  were  called 
diocesan  bishops,  or,  aa  voting  members  of  the  Provincial 
Synod,  suffragan  bishops.  The  canonical  election  of  bishops 
by  the  people  and  clergy  was  completely  done  away  with 
in  the  German  national  church.  Kings  without  opposition 
filled  vacant  bishoprics  according  to  their  own  choice. 
Louis  of  France  at  the  Synod  of  Aachen,  in  a.d.  817,  re- 
stored canonical  election  by  people  and  clergy,  subject  to 
the  emperor's  confirmation,  but  his  successors  paid  no 
attention  to  the  law.  Deposition  was  usually  carried  out 
by  the  Provincial  and  National  Synods.  The  investiture 
of  bishops  with  pastoral  staff  and  marriage  ring  by  the 

•  Lea,  ..Studies  in  Church  History."  Philad.,  1869.  Lecky.  "His. 
(ory  of  European  Morals."    3rd  ed.    2  vols.    London,  1877. 
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reigning  prince  is  occasionally  met  with  even  in  the  Mero- 
vingian age  and  became  general  after  the  development  of 
the  benefice  system  in  the  9th  century.  Out  of  the  institu- 
tion of  bishops  without  dioceses,  Episcopi  regionarii,  origin- 
ally intended  for  missionary  service,  arose  in  all  probability 
the  institution  of  Ghorepiscopi  which  flourished  especially  in 
France  during  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  With  the  old 
Ghorepiscopi  (§  34,  2;  §  45)  they  have  nothing  in  common 
beyond  the  name.  They  were  subordinate  assistants  of 
the  diocesan  bishops,  whose  convenience,  unspirituality  and 
often  absence  on  state  afFair.s  demanded  such  substitutes. 
But  by  their  arbitrary  conduct  and  refractoriness  they 
often  gave  great  trouble  to  those  bishops  who  had  any  care 
for  their  flock,  A  Synod  at  Paris,  therefore,  in  A.D.  849, 
withdrew  all  authority  from  them.  From  that  time  they 
gradually  sank  out  of  view.  The  inferior  clergy,  taken 
generally  from  the  serfe,  stood  mostly  in  slavish  depend- 
ence on  the  bishop  and  often  had  not  the  barest  necessaries 
of  culture.  Their  appointment  lay  with  the  bishop,  yet  the 
founder  of  a  church  and  his  successors  frequently  retained 
the  right  of  patronage  in  choosing  their  own  officiating 
clergymen.^  Especially  in  the  later  Merovingian  and 
earlier  Carolingian  periods,  the  Frankish  clergy,  superior 
and  inferior,  had  become  terribly  corrupt.  Boniface  was 
the  first  to  reintroduce  some  sort  of  discipline  (§  78,  5) 
and  Charlemagne's  powerful  government  contributed  in 
an  extraordinary  measure  to  the  ennobling  of  the  clergy. 
Yet  the  corruption  was  too  general  and  too  great  to  be 
altogether  eradicated.  Louis  of  France,  therefore,  in  AJ>. 
816,  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom  a  reformation  which 
Chrodegang  of  Metz  had  introduced  fifty  years  previously 
among  his  own  clergy,  by  which  means  discipline  and  order 
were    again    improved    for  some    decades.      But    in    the 

'  Hatch,  "  Oiowth  of  Church  Institntiona."    London,  1887,  p.  48. 
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troublous  times  of  the  last  Carolingians  everything  went 
again  into  confusion  and  decay.  Exemption  from  civil 
jurisdiction  was  accorded  the  clergy  during  this  period  only 
to  this  extent,  that  the  secular  courts  could  not  proceed 
against  a  clergyman  without  the  advice  of  the  bishop,  and 
the  bishop  himself  was  subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  king  and  the  Provincial  Synod. 

1.  The  Saperior  Clergy. — In  the  Oenuan  states  from  the  earliest  times 
the  saperior  clergy  oonstituted  a  spiritual  aristooraoy  whiob  by  means  of 
their  higher  onltare  won  a  more  inflaential  position  in  civil  life  than  the 
secular  nobles.  In  all  important  affairs  of  state  the  bishops  were  the 
advisers  of  the  king ;  they  were  almost  exclusively  employed  on  em- 
bassies ;  on  all  commissions  there  were  clerical  members  and  always  one 
half  of  the  MisH  dominiei  were  clerics.  This  nearness  to  the  person  of  the 
king  and  their  importance  in  civil  life  made  them  rank  as  one  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm.  The  FranMsh  idea  of  immunity,  in  oonseqaence  of  which 
by  royal  gift  along  with  the  rights  of  territorial  lords  there  were  handed 
over  to  the  new  proprietors  also  the  princely  right  of  levying  taxes  and 
administering  justice,  brought  to  them  secular  as  well  as  spiritual  juris- 
diction over  a  great  part  of  the  land.  Aa  the  conrt  of  the  Frankish 
king  was  moved  from  place  to  place,  he  required  a  special  court,  chapel, 
with  a  nnmerons  court-clergy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  an  Arch-chap- 
lain, usually  the  most  distinguished  prelate  in  the  land.  The  names 
Capella  and  Capellani  were  originally  applied  only  to  court  chapels  and 
court  chaplains,  and  were  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  the  chapel  was 
kept  the  Gappa  or  coat  of  Martin  of  Toms  as  a  precious  relic  and  the 
national  palladium  of  France.  The  court  clergy  formed  the  nursery  for 
future  bishops  of  the  realm.  In  addition  to  the  ring  and  staff  as  epi- 
scopal insignia  we  find  in  the  Garolingiau  age  the  bishop's  cap,  con- 
sisting of  two  long  sheets  of  tin  or  pasteboard  running  up  to  a  peak, 
covered  with  silk  of  the  same  colour  as  the  dress  used  in  celebrating 
mass,  generally  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  called 
by  the  old  pagan  name  Infula  or  Mitra.^ 

2.  The  Inferior  Clergy. — The  enormous  expansion  of  episcopal  dioceses 
rendered  a  new  arrangement  of  the  inferior  clergy  indispensable.  The 
extension  churches  in  towns  and  the  country  churches  which  previously 
had  been  served  by  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  church,  obtained  a  regular 
clergy  of  their  own.  As  these  churches  were  always  dedicated  to  a  saint 
they  were  called  Tituli,  and  the  clergy  appointed  to  officiate  in  them, 

>  Marriott,  "  Yeatiarinm  Ghriatianum."    P.  187  3.    London,  1868. 
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Intitulati,  Incardinati,  Cardinales.  Thns  originated  the  idea  ot  Faro- 
chia,  rapoida,  and  of  Parochus  or  parish  priest,'  who,  because  the  cura 
animarum  was  committed  to  him  was  also  called  Curate,  as  in  the  French 
cur§.  Over  about  ten  parishes  was  placed  an  Archipreibyter  ruralis  who 
was  called  Dccanus,  Dean.  As  the  right  o{  administering  baptism  be- 
longed originally  to  him  exclusively,  his  church  was  called  Ecclesia  baj)- 
tisimalis  ;  his  diocese,  Christianitas  or  Plebs  ;  ne  himself  also,  Plebanui, 
A  further  arrangement  was  first  introduced  in  the  8th  century  by  Heddo 
of  Strasburg,  who  gave  to  each  of  the  deana  in  his  diocese  seven  arch- 
deacons, propositi,  provosts.  Besides  the  parish  churches  there  were 
many  chapels  or  oratories  where  divine  service  was  conducted  only  at 
certain  times  by  the  neighbouring  parish  clergy  or  chaplains  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  To  this  class  also  belong  the  domestic  chapels  in 
episcopal  residences  or  on  the  estates  of  noblemen  which  were  served  by 
special  domestic  or  castle  chaplains.  The  latter  indeed  had  in  addi- 
tion the  duty  of  feeding  the  dogs,  waiting  at  table  and  taking  charge  ot 
the  lady's  pony.  Notwithstanding  repeated  reinforcement  of  the  old 
law :  Ne  quia  vage  ordinetur,  there  was  still  a  great  number  of  so-called 
CUricis  vagis,  mostly  vagabonds  and  idlers,  who,  ordained  by  unprin- 
cipled bishops  for  a  reward,  teamed  over  the  country  like  clerical 
pedlars. 

3.  Compnlsory  Celibacy  was  stoutly  resisted  by  the  German  clergy. 
The  inferior  clergy  were  mostly  married.  At  ordination  they  were  ordered 
indeed  to  separate  from  their  wives  and  to  abstain  from  marital  inter- 
course, but  the  promise  was  rarely  fulfilled.  Among  the  unmarried 
clergy,  fornication,  adultery  and  unnatural  lust  were  prevalent.  A  bishop, 
Ulrich  of  Augsburg,  addressed  to  Nicholas  I.  a  philippic  against  the  law 
of  celibacy  with  fearless  exposures  of  its  evil  consequences.  The  moral 
condition  of  the  clergy  was  generally  speaking  shockingly  low.  Legacy 
hunting,  forging  of  documents,  simony  and  chaffering  for  benefices  were 
carried  on  in  a  shameless  way.  The  lordly  habits  of  the  bishops  con- 
sisted in  bunting,  going  about  with  dogs  and  falcons,  and  in  wild 
drunken  revels.  In  the  7th  century  it  was  the  peculiar  pleasure  of  the 
FranMsh  bishops  in  wild  scenes  of  blood  that  induced  them  to  take  part 
in  the  wars,  and  led  to  their  being  afterwards  obliged  to  fit  out  contin- 
gents for  the  field  at  the  cost  of  their  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Pepin, 
Charlemagne  and  Louis  of  France  passed  stringent  laws  against  these 
warlike  habits  of  churchmen;  but  the  later  Oarolingians  not  only 
tolerated  but  actually  encouraged  them. 

4.  Canonical  Life. — Augustine's  institution  of  a  monasterii  Clericorum 
(§  45,  1)  was  often  imitated  in  later  times.    But  bishop  Chrodegang  of 

•  Hatch,  "  Growth  of  Oburoh  Institutions."  Ch.  v.  The  Parish.  Pp. 
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MeU,  who  died  in  a.d.  766,  gave  it  for  the  first  time,  about  a.d.  760,  a 
fixed  and  permanent  form.  His  rule  or  Canon  is  closely  connected  with 
the  monastic  rule  of  St.  Benedict  (§  86),  with  the  omission  of  the  vow  of 
poverty.  He  built  a  commodious  residence  Domns,  monasterium  (comp. 
Germ,  words  Dom  and  Miinster),  in  which  all  the  clergy  of  his  cathedral 
church  wore  obliged  to  live,  pray,  work,  eat  and  sleep  under  the  constant 
and  strict  supervision  of  the  bishop  or  his  archdeacon.  This  was  the 
Vita  canonica.  After  morning  devotions  all  the  members  of  the  estab- 
lishment gathered  together  in  the  hall  where  the  bishop  or  provost  read 
to  them  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  most  frequently  from  Leviticus,  from 
the  rule  or  from  the  fathers,  and  added  thereto  the  necessary  explan- 
ations and  exhortations.  The  hall  was  therefore  called  the  Chapter 
House ;  tlien  the  name  Chapter '  was  given  to  the  whole  body  gathered 
together  there.  The  Colleges*  were  a  subsequent  development  of  the 
chapter  in  non-episcopal  city  churches,  with  a  provost  or  deacon  at 
their  head.  Louis  of  France  allowed  Chrodegang's  rule  to  be  revived 
and  generalized  by  the  deacon  Amalarins  of  Metz,  and  at  the  National 
Assembly  at  Aachen  in  a.d.  817  enforced  it  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
It  is  known  as  Regnla  Aquixgranensis.  But  soon  after  the  Canons  en- 
deavoured to  emancipate  themselves  more  and  more  from  the  burden- 
some yoke  of  episcopal  control.  Gunther  of  Cologne  {§  82,  7)  who, 
though  deposed  by  the  pope,  retained  his  official  position,  was  obliged 
to  purchase  the  support  of  his  chapter  by  a  bargain  in  accordance  with 
which  a  great  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  chapter  were 
placed  at  their  own  full  disposal  as  Prebends  or  Benefices.  And  what 
this  one  chapter  gained  for  itself  was  afterwards  contended  for  by 
others.' — Continuation,  $  97,  3. 


§  85.      MONASTICISM.* 

While  from  the  5th  century  one  rush  of  migrating 
peoples  was  rapidly  followed  by  another,  the  monkish 
orders  fell  into  decay,  barbarism  and  corruption.     They 

'  Hatch,  "  Growth  of  Church  Institutions."  Ch.  ix.  The  Canonical 
Bule.    Pp.  157-172.     Ch.  x.    The  Cathedral  Chapter.    Pp.  175-190. 

'  Hatch,  "  Growth  of  Ch.  Instit."  Ch.  xi.  The  Chapter  of  the 
Diocese.     Pp.  193-208.    Stubb's  "  Constit.  Hist,  of  England."    Vol.  iii. 

•  Waloott,  "  Cathedralia."  Ibid.,  "  Sacred  Archeology."  Hatch, 
"Growth  of  Church  Institutions."  Oh.  iii.  Fixed  Tenure  of  Parish 
Priest.    Ch.  iv.  The  Benefice. 

*  Lecky,  "  Hist,  of  Eurnp.  Morals."  ii.,  183-248.  Montalembert, 
"  Monks  of  West  from  Benedict  to  Bernard."     7  vols.    Edin.,  1861  3. 
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would  scarcely  have  survived  this  period  of  commotion,  at 
least  would  not  have  proved  the  great  blessing  that  they 
have  been  to  the  German  west,  had  not  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Rome  with  its  practical  turn,  its  appreciation  of  law  and 
order  and  its  organizing  talent,  given  them  at  the  right 
time,  what  they  hitherto  wanted,  a  rule  answering  to  the 
requirements  and  circumstances  of  the  age,  and  by  means 
of  it  firm  footing,  unity,  order  and  legal  form.  This  task 
was  accomplished  by  Benedict  of  ITursia  {d.  a.d.  543),  the 
patriarch  of  Western  Monasticism,  The  rule,  which  he  pre- 
scribed in  A.D.  529  to  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino  in  Campania  founded  by  him,  was  not  unduly 
ascetic,  combined  strict  discipline  with  a  certain  degree  of 
mildness  and  indulgence,  estimated  the  needs  of  human 
nature  as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  was, 
in  short,  adaptable  and  practical.  From  the  rule  of  Cassio- 
dorus  (§  47,  23)  Benedict's  disciples  borrowed  that  zeal  for 
scholarly  studies  about  which  their  master  had  given  no 
directions,  and  Gregory  the  Great  inspired  the  order  with 
enthusiasm  for  missionary  labours.  Thus  the  Benedictine 
order  obtained  its  full  consecration  to  its  calling  of  world- 
wide significance.  Soon  spreading  over  all  the  "West,  being 
introduced  into  France  by  Maurus  in  A.D.  543,  it  nobly 
fulfilled  its  vocation  by  cultivating  the  soil  and  the  mind, 
by  clearing  the  forests,  bringing  in  waste  lands,  zealously 
preaching  the  gospel,  rooting  out  superstition  and  paganism, 
educating  the  young,  fostering  and  restoring  literature, 
science  and  art.  The  barbarous  age,  however,  which  saw 
the  overthrow  of  the  Merovingians  and  the  rise  of  the 
Carolingians,  exerted  a  deteriorating  influence  also  on  the 
Benedictines.  But  Charlemagne  restored  strict  discipline, 
and  assigned  to  the  monasteries  the  task  of  erecting  schools 
and  prosecuting  scholarly  studies.  By  authority  of  Louis 
of  France  and  by  order  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Aachen 
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in  AJ>.  817,  Benedict  of  Aniane  undertook  a  reformation  and 
re-organization  of  all  the  monkish  systems  throughout  the 
empire.  At  the  head  of  a  commission  appointed  for  that 
purpose  he  visited  all  the  French  monasteries,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  organize  themselves  after  his  improved 
Benedictine  E,ule. 

1.  The  one  scarce  of  infonnation  regarding  the  life  of  Benedict  of 
Narsla  is  the  miraele-laden  record  of  tlie  miraole-loving  pope  Gregory 
the  Great  in  the  second  book  of  bis  Dialogues,  lienedict's  Bnle  com- 
prises 73  chapters.  The  first  principle  of  the  monastic  life  is  obedience 
to  the  Abbot,  as  representative  of  Christ.  The  choice  of  abbot  lies  with 
the  brothers.  Of  serving  brothers  the  rule  knows  nothing. ,  The  chief 
occnpation  is  agriculture.  Idleness  is  strictly  forbidden.  Charge  of  the 
kitchen  and  reading  at  table  are  duties  performed  by  all  the  monks 
in  turn  week  about.  Divine  service  begins  at  3  a.m.  and  is  rendered 
regularly  through  all  the  seven  hours  (§  .56,  2).  Two  meals  a  day  are 
partaken  of  and  each  monk  has  daily  half  a  bottle  of  wine.  Flesh 
meat  is  given  only  to  the  sick  and  weak.  At  table  and  after  the  Com- 
pUtorium  or  last  hour  of  prayer,  no  word  was  allowed  to  be  spoken.  All 
the  brothers  slept  in  a  common  dormitory,  each  in  a  separate  bed,  but 
completely  dressed  and  girded,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  call  for  matins.  The 
discipline  was  strict  and  reasonable ;  first  private,  then  public  rebuke, 
then  penal  fasting,  corporal  punishment,  and  finally  excommunication. 
Hospitality  and  attention  to  the  poor  were  enjoined  on  all  monasteries. 
Beception  was  preceded  by  a  year's  novitiate.  The  vow  included 
Stabilitas  loci,  Conversio  mornm  (poverty  and  chastity)  and  Obedicntia, 
The  Oblati  were  a  special  kind  of  novices,  i.e.  children  who  in  their 
early  youth  were  placed  in  the  monastery  by  their  parents.  They  were 
educated  in  the  monastic  schools  and  were  not  allowed  to  go  back  to  the 
world. 

2.  Benedict  of  Aniane  (a.d.  821)  was  originally  called  Witiza  and  was 
the  son  of  a  Visigoth  count.  He  had  served  as  a  soldier  under  Charle- 
magne. In  attempting  to  save  his  brother  he  was  himself  almost  drowned. 
His  ambition  was  now  directed  to  an  ascetic  life,  in  which  his  personal 
performances  were  most  rem.irkable.  On  the  river  Anianus  in  Langnedoc 
he  founded  in  a.d.  779  the  monastery  of  Aniane.  He  was  the  indispens- 
able and  all-powerful  counsellor  of  Louis  of  France.  In  order  to  have 
him  always  near  him,  Louis  founded  for  him  the  monastery  of  Inda  or 
the  Cornell  us- Mil  Dstcr  near  Aachen.  In  the  interests  of  his  cloister 
reform  ho  published  in  a.d.  817  a  Godex  regulorum  in  which  he  collected 
all  the  monastic  rules  previously  known. 
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8.  The  rule  of  the  elder  Benedict  made  no  reference  to  Hnnnerles ;  bat 
his  sister  Scholastioa  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  order  of  female 
Benedictines.  Another  form  of  female  asceticism  was  developed  after 
the  model  of  the  canonical  life  of  the  secniar  clergy  in  the  institution  of 
canonesses.  The  rule,  which  Louis  of  France  at  Aachen  ia  A.D.  816 
allowed  them  to  draw  up  for  themselves,  is  distinctly  milder  than  that  of 
the  nuns.  The  ladies'  orders  gradually  became  places  of  resort  for  the 
unmarried  daughters  of  the  nobles.  The  canonical  age  for  taking  the 
nun's  vows  was  twenty -five.  The  novitiate  lasted  three  years.  Besides 
the  'propria  professio  the  paterna  devotio  was  also  regarded  as  binding. 
In  regard  to  dress  the  adoption  of  the  veil  was  the  main  thing ;  but  in 
addition  they  wore  the  wreath  as  a  symbol  of  virginity  and  the  ring  aB 
token  of  spiritual  marriage.  At  this  time  the  cutting  of  the  hair  was 
only  a  punishment  for  unchaste  nuns.  The  honourable  position  of  the 
wife  among  the  Germans  secured  special  respect  for  the  abbess,  and 
obtained  for  the  most  famous  nunneries  exemption,  civil  prerogatives  and 
proprietary,  even  princely  rights.  The  frequent  appearance  of  Dcnble- 
Cloisters  where  monks  and  nuns,  naturally  in  separate  dwellings,  nnder  a 
common  rule  either  of  an  abbess  as  often  in  England,  or  of  an  abbot, 
was  also  peculiarly  German. 

4.  The  Greater  Monasteries,  formed  as  they  were  of  a  vast  number  of 
separate  buildings  for  agriculture,  cattle  rearing,  handicraft  and  arts  of 
all  kinds,  for  elementary  teaching,  for  higher  education,  for  hospitable 
entertainment,  caring  for  the  sick,  etc.,  came  by  and  by  to  attain  the 
proportions  of  little  towns.  Frequently  they  were  the  centre  around 
which  cities  were  raised.  The  monastery  of  Vivarium  in  Oalabria,  Cas- 
siodorus'  foundation,  inspired  Western  monasticism  with  an  enthusiasm 
for  scholarly  studies.  The  regulations  of  Monte  Oassino  were  extended 
to  all  monasteries  of  the  West.  Golumbanns'  monastery  of  Bobbio  rooted 
out  paganism  and  Arianism  in  northern  Italy.  The  monasteries  of  lona 
in  Scotland  and  Bangor  in  Ireland  gained  high  repute  in  the  struggle  of 
the  Celtic  church  against  the  Soman.  The  English  monastery  of  Wear- 
mouth  was  a  famous  school  of  science.  In  France  St.  Denys  near  Paris 
and  Old  Corbei  in  Picardy  gained  a  high  reputation.  In  South  Germany 
kU.  Gall,  Eoicheuau,  Iiorsch  and  Hirsohau,  in  Central  Germany  Fnlda, 
Hersfeld  and  Fritzlar,  and  in  North  Germany  New  Corbei,  a  branch  from 
Old  Corbei,  were  main  centres  of  Christian  culture. 

5.  In  its  new  Western  form  also  monasticism  was  still  without  the 
clerical  character.  But  there  was  an  ever-increasing  tendency  to  draw 
the  monastic  and  the  clerical  institutions  more  and  more  closely  together. 
By  means  of  celibacy  and  the  introduction  of  the  canonical  life  (§  81,  4) 
the  clergy  came  to  have  the  monkish  character,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  monks,  in  the  first  instance  for  monastic  and  mission  ser- 
vices, took  clerical  orders.    By  and  by  monks  sought  appointments  aa 
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tnrates  (§  84,  2),  and  thus  rivalries  arose  between  them  and  the  clergy. 
The  monasteries  were  wholly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  in 
whose  diocese  they  lay.  The  exemptions  ot  this  period  were  limited  to 
Becurity  for  the  free  election  of  the  abbot,  independent  administration  of 
property  and  gratuitous  performance  of  consecrations  by  the  bishop.  In 
Franoa,  however,  abbots  were  ordinarily  appointed  to  vacancies  by  the 
court,  and  rich  abbeys  were  also  often  bestowed  upon  distinguished  noble- 
men in  commendam,  i.e.  for  temporary  administration  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  revenues,  or  even  to  conrt  and  military  ofScors  as  a  reward 
for  special  services.  Such  lay  abbots  or  abbacotnites  often  stayed  in  the 
monasteries  for  months  with  their  families,  their  huntsmen  and  their 
soldiers,  and  made  them  the  scene  of  their  drinking  bouts,  their  field 
sports  and  their  military  exercises.  The  kings  retained  the  richest  ab- 
bacies to  themselves  or  gave  them  to  their  sous  and  daughters,  wives  and 
concubines. 

6.  The  Stylitoa  (§  44,  6)  on  acoonnt  of  the  climate,  could  gain  no  foot- 
ing, thongh  attempts  were  indeed  made,  e.g.  by  Wulflaich  (§  78,  3).  In 
place  of  them  we  find  male  and  female  recluses,  Reclusi  {Inclxisi)  and 
Reclma,  who  shut  themselves  up  in  cells  which  they  never  quitted. 
Hermits  of  the  Woods,  unfettered  by  any  rules,  found  great  favour  among 
the  Germans.  Their  national  melancholic  temperament  inclining  them 
to  solitude,  their  strong  love  of  nature,  their  passionate  delight  in  roam- 
ing unchecked  through  woods  and  mountains,  contributed  to  make  such 
a  mode  of  life  attractive.  It  was  during  the  6th  century  that  this  craze 
for  hermit  life  reached  its  height  in  Germany,  and  its  main  seat  was  in 
Anvergne  with  its  wild  mountains,  glens  and  gorges.  But  as  the  cell  of 
the  saint  was  often  in  later  times  developed  into  a  monastery  on  account 
of  the  crowds  of  disciples  that  gathered  round,  the  hermit  life  gradually 
passed  over  into  a  regulated  ccenobite  life.  In  Switzerland  Meinard,  son 
of  a  count  of  Zollern,  was  a  hermit  of  this  sort.  In  a.d.  861  he  bad 
been  murdered  by  two  robbers,  and  this  was  afterwards  discovered,  th« 
legend  says,  by  means  of  two  ravens  feeding  upon  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered man.  His  cell  in  later  times  grew  into  the  beautiful  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Maria-Einsiedeln  with  its  miracle-working  image  of  the  mother 
of  God,  which  at  this  day  is  visited  by  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  yearly. 

§  86.  Thh  Propeett  of  Churches  and  Monasteries. 

The  inalienableness  of  church  property  being  regarded  as 
the  first  principle  of  its  administration,  it  grew  by  enormous 
strides  from  year  to  year  through  donations  and  legacies, 
At  the  end  of  the  7th  century  there  was  in  Gaul  fully  a 
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third  of  the  whole  territory  in  the  possession  of  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  while  the  national  exchequer  was  quite 
exhausted.  In  this  emergency  Charles  Martel  founded  the 
benefice  system,  for  which  he  also  converted  into  money  the 
abundant  possessions  of  the  church.  His  sons,  however, 
Carloman  and  Pepin  the  Short,  in  consideration  of  the  re- 
organization of  the  Prankish  church  effected  by  Boniface 
(§  78,  5),  sought  to  avert  the  impoverishment  of  many 
churches  and  cloisters  by  a  partial  restitution  so  fer  as  the 
neediness  of  the  times  would  allow.  Charlemagne  and  Louis 
of  France  did  still  more  in  this  direction,  so  that  partly 
by  these  means,  partly  by  the  continued  donations  of  rich 
people,  church  property  soon  acquired  its  earlier  propor- 
tions. Thus,  e.g.,  the  monastery  of  Luxeuil  had  in  the  9th 
century  an  estate  with  15,000  farm-houses  upon  it. — The 
administration  of  the  property  of  churches  and  monasteries 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  and  abbots.  For  defending 
and  maintaining  secular  and  legal  rights  there  were  eccle- 
siastical and  monastic  advocates,  Advocati  ecalesice.  This 
institution,  however,  often  degenerated  into  an  agency  for 
oppressing  the  peasants  and  plundering  the  property  of 
their  clients ;  for  many  advocates  assumed  arbitrary  powers 
and  dealt  with  the  property  of  the  church  and  its  proceeds 
nst  as  they  chose. 

1.  The  Bevenaes  of  ChnTcbes  and  Uonasterles.— The  main  sonrcea  of 
their  growing  wealth  were  donations  and  legacies.  Princes  often  made 
beq^uests  of  enormous  magnitude  and  rich  people  in  private  life  vied  with 
them.  Occasions  were  never  wanting ;  restoration  from  sickness,  escape 
from  danger,  the  birth  of  a  child,  etc.,  regnlarlj-  won  for  the  church 
whoso  patron  saint  had  been  helpful,  some  valuable  present.  The  clergy 
also  used  all  means  in  their  power  to  encourage  this  prevailing  readiness 
to  bestow  presents  ;  and  to  this  must  in  great  measure  be  traced  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  forging  of  deeds.  A  peculiar  form  for  bequeathing  a  gift 
was  that  of  the  Precaria,  according  to  which  the  giver  retained  to  him- 
nelf  for  his  lifetime  the  use  of  the  goods  which  he  gifted.  Chorch  pro- 
perty was  further  greatly  increased  by  the  personal  possessions  of  the 
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clergy  and  the  monks,  which  at  the  death  of  the  former  and  at  the  con- 
versio  of  the  latter  usually  became  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  church  or 
cloister  to  which  their  owners  belon;{ed.  Besides  the  proceeds  of  its  own 
estates  the  church  drew  the  tithes  of  all  property  and  incomes  of  parish- 
ioners, the  claim  being  enforced  as  a  jus  divinum  by  a  reference  to  the 
Mosaic  legislation  and  made  a  law  of  the  empire  by  the  injunction  of 
Charlemagne.  On  the  other  hand  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  exact 
payment  for  discharge  of  official  duties,  so  called  stole-dues,  because 
they  were  performed  by  the  priest  dressed  in  the  slola.  The  cathedral 
church  was  entitled  to  an  annual  tax,  Honor  cathedrae,  levied  upon  all 
the  churches  of  the  diocese.  The  inferior  clergy,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  in  accordance  with  a  bad  custom 
of  grasping  by  violent  plunder  the  possessions  of  their  deceased  bishop, 
Spolium.^ 

2.  The  Benefice  System. — In  consequence  of  the  vast  gifts  of  the  Mero- 
vingians to  the  churches  and  their  ministrants,  when  Charles  Martel 
assumed  the  government,  the  sources  of  crown  revenue  that  hitherto 
seemed  inexhaustible  were  almost  completely  dried  up,  while  this  prince, 
iu  order  to  deliver  the  country  from  the  Saracens  and  in  order  to  main- 
tain his  rule  over  against  the  innumerable  petty  tyrants  who  threatened 
to  dismember  the  empire,  required  a  yet  fuller  treasury  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Out  of  these  circumstances  grew  the  Benefice  System.  The 
soldiers  who  had  served  the  nation  and  princes  had  been  as  before  re- 
warded by  grants  of  lands.  These,  however,  were  no  longer  given  as 
hereditary  possessions  but  only  for  the  lifetime  of  the  receiver  {Benefi- 
cimn),  and  for  this  he  was  under  obligation  to  supply  a  proportionate  con- 
tingeni  for  military  service.  When  the  crown  lands  had  been  well  nigh 
exhausted,  Charles  Martel  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  claim  to  the  church 
property.  His  son  Garloman  at  the  first  Austrasiau  national  Synod  in 
A.D.  742  (§  78,  6)  promised  to  restore  the  church  property  that  had  thus 
been  alienated,  but  had  soon  to  confess  his  inability  to  perform  his  pro- 
mise. At  the  second  Austrasian  Synod  at  Lestines  in  a.d.  743  he  there- 
fore limited  the  immediate  restitution  to  the  most  pressing  cases  of 
notoriously  poor  and  needy  churches  and  monasteries.  He  was  driven 
to  this  by  the  abaolutely  needful  claims  of  the  civil  and  military  depart- 
ments. But  the  claim  of  the  church  to  get  back  the  property  was 
secured  by  the  beneficiary  giving  a  Precarial  letter  and  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  tax  of  a  solidus  for  every  farm  house  on  the  estate.  The 
king  also  promised  the  full  restoration  on  the  death  of  the  beneficiary, 
with  express  retention,  however,  of  the  right,  if  the  needs  of  the  times 
required  it,  to  lease  out  again  the  vacant  precaria.     Even  Pepin  at  the 


>  Hatch,  "  Growth  of  Church  Institutions."    Ch.  vL     Tithes  and  theii 
Distribution.    Pp.  101-117. 
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Nenstriau  national  Synod  at  Soissons  in  a.d.  744  granted  similar  conoea- 
sions,  but  yet  in  the  execution  of  them  did  not  go  so  far  as  his  brother. 
In  A.D.  761  he  caused  a  descriptio  et  diviaio,  i.e.  an  iuvontory  of  church  pro- 
perty \rith  an  exact  fixing  of  the  limits  of  its  various  titles  to  be  made.' — 
The  annual  tax  referred  to  was  transformed  by  Charlemagne  into  a  second 
tithe,  the  so-called  Nonce.  But  oven  after  the  partial  restitution  eSected 
by  the  descendants  of  Fepin  there  still  remained  upon  the  restored  pro- 
perty the  beneficial  burdens  that  had  been  laid  npon  it,  especially  the 
obligation  to  supply  and  equip  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  and  this  tvas 
thence  transferred  to  the  whole  property  of  the  church. — The  benefice 
system,  originating  in  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  continued  to  spread 
more  and  more,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  the  entire  social  and  oivil 
organization  of  the  Middle  Ages.' 

§  87.  Ecclesiastical  Legislation. 

The  construction  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  for  the  Ger- 
man empire  was  at  first  wholly  the  work  of  the  Synods. 
The  popes  exerted  scarcely  any  influence  upon  it,  but  all 
the  more  powerfully  was  felt  the  influence  of  the  kings. 
They  summoned  the  Synods,  laid  down  to  them  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed,  and  confirmed  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment their  decisions.  From  the  time  that  the  Frankish 
bishoprics  were  filled  by  native  Pranks  the  independent  Ufe 
of  the  Synods  was  quenched,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  were 
arranged  at  the  national  assemblies  in  which  the  bishops 
also  took  part  as  territorial  nobles.  The  great  national 
Synods,  too,  at  which  Boniface's  reorganization- of  the  church 
in  accordance  with  Boman  ecclesiastical  law  as  carried 
(§  78,  5)  were  OonciUa  mixta  of  this  kind ;  and  even  under 
Charlemagne  and  Louis  of  France  these  were  still  prevalent. 
Charles,  however,  made  their  proceedings  more  orderly  by 
grouping  the  nobles  into  three  ranks  as  bishops,  abbots  and 
counts.    Under  the  Pepin  dynasty  alongside  of  the  synodal 

I  Both,  however,  regards  this  divitio  as  pntting  a  oomplete  stop  to  the 
secularization  of  church  property. 

"Hatch,  "Growth  of  Oh.  Institutions."  Oh.  iv.  The  Benefioe. 
Pp.  Gl-77.    Art.  "  Benefioe,"  in  Smith's  "  Diet,  of  Chr.  Antiquities." 
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we  have  the  royal  decrees,  arranged  in  separate  chapters, 
and  hence  the  ordinancos  are  called  Oapilularia.  Purely 
ecclesiastical  Synods  in  later  times  again  gained  a  footing 
and  were  particularly  numerous  in  the  times  of  Hincmar. 

1.  Older  Collections  of  Ecclesiastical  Law. — Gregory  II.  furnished  Boni- 
fuce  with  a  Codex  canonum,  undoubtodly  the  Dionysiaca  (§  43,  3),  and 
Hadrian  II.  presented  Charlemagne  with  one  which  was  solemnly  received 
at  the  National  Synod  of  Aachen  in  a.d.  802.  There  was  in  Spain  a 
new  collection  which  was  erroneously  attributed  to  bishop  Isidore  of 
Seville,  who  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Frankish  Pseudo-Isidore  is 
dusiguatcd  the  genuine  Isidore,  or  more  correctly  as  Ilispana.  This 
collection  in  form  attaches  itself  to  Dionysiaca.  In  the  9th  century 
it  was  introduced  among  the  Franks,  and  here  gave  contents  and  name 
to  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  collection.  In  close  connection  with  this  mas- 
terpiece of  forgery  stands  the  collection  of  laws  by  Benedictna  Levita 
of  Mainz,  which  was  indeed  called  a  collection  of  capitularies,  but 
was  gathered  mainly  from  documents  of  ocolesiastical  legislation, 
genuine  and  spmions.  A  collection  of  true  and  genuine  capitularies 
was  made  in  A.n.  827  by  Ansegis,  Abbot  of  Fontenollcs.  Benedict's 
collection  was  included  in  it  as  5th,  6th,  and  7th  books.  Besides  these 
large  collections  many  bishops  prepared  epitomized  collections  for  the 
use  of  their  own  dioceses,  of  which  several  are  extant  under  the  name 
of  CapitvJa  Episcoporum,  Decidedly  iu  the  interest  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore 
are  the  Capitula  Angilramni,  composed  and  subscribed  by  bishop  Angil- 
ramnns  of  Metz  {d.  A.D.  791).  The  dates  and  contents  of  the  three  first- 
named  collections  were  determined  in  the  interest  of  the  Fseudo-Isidorian, 
and  are  still  a  matter  of  controversy.  Benedict,  according  to  his  own 
credible  statement,  undertook  his  work  at  the  command  of  the  archbishop 
Otgar,  of  Mainz,  for  the  archives  of  Mainz,  but  completed  and  published 
it  probably  in  France  only  after  Otgar's  death,  which  occurred  iu  a.d. 
847.  But  while  in  earlier  times  it  was  generally  believed  that  Benedict 
had  used  the  Pseudo-Isidore,  Hinsohiua  has  become  convinced  that  the 
author  of  the  capitula  is  identical  with  the  Pseudo-Isidore,  and  from 
Benedict's  capitularies  has  unravelled  first  the  composition  of  the  oapi- 
tula  and  then  that  of  the  decretals.* 

2.  The  Collection  of  Decretals  of  the  Fseudo-Isidore.^In  the  fiftieth  year 
of  the  9th  century  there  appeared  in  France  under  the  name  of  Isidorns 
Mercator  a  collection  of  canons  and  decretals,  which  indeed  completely 

'  AylifEe,  "  Parergon  Juris  Canonici."  Lend.,  1726.  Ouizot,  "Hist, 
of  Civilization."  Tiausl.  by  Hazlitt.  Lond.,  1846.  Woloott,  "  Saored 
Aiolueology." 
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embraced  the  older  so-called  Uidoriana,  but  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  a  multitude  of  forged  decretals.  The  surname  Mercator,  otherwise 
Peccator,  is  probably  derived  from  the  well  known  Marius  Mercator 
(§  47,  20),  who  had  also  occupied  himself  with  the  translation  of  eooleS: 
iastioal  documents,  which  the  Pseudo-Isidore  used  for  his  work.  It  be- 
gins with  the  fifty  Oanones  Apostt.,  then  follow  fifty-nine  forged  decretals 
which  are  assigned  to  the  thirty  oldest  popes  from  Clement  to  Melchiades 
(d.  A.s.  314).  The  second  part  embraces,  besides  the  original  document 
cf  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  genuine  synodal  decrees  falsified  ap- 
parently only  in  one  passage.  The  third  part,  again,  contains  decretals 
of  Sylvester,  the  successor  of  Melchiades,  down  to  Gregory  II.  (d.  a.d. 
731),  of  which  thirty-five  are  not  genuine.  The  non-genuine  decretals 
are  for  the  most  part  not  altogether  forgeries,  but  are  rather  based  upon 
the  literature  of  theology  and  canon  law  then  existing,  amplified  or 
altered,  and  wrought  up  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  compiler.  The 
system  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore  is  characterized  by  the  following  peculiar- 
ities: Over  iho  Imperinm  is  raised  the  Sacerdotium,  ordained  of  Christ 
to  be  governor  and  judge  of  the  world.  The  unity  and  head  of  the 
Haccrdotium  is  represented  by  the  pope.  Bishops  are  related  to  the 
pope  as  the  other  apostles  were  to  Peter.  The  metropolitan  is  only 
primus  inter  pares.  Between  the  pope  and  the  bishops  as  an  intermediate 
rank  we  have  the  primates  or  patriarchs.  This  rank,  however,  belongs 
only  to  such  metropolitan  sees  as  either  were  ordained  -to  it  by  the 
apostles  and  their  successors,  or  to  such  sees  in  more  recently  converted 
lands  as  were  elevated  to  this  position  in  consequence  of  the  multitude  - 
of  bishops  belonging  to  them.  Provincial  Synods  should  be  held  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  their  decrees  become  valid  only  after  re- 
ceiving his  confirmation,  and  all  eattsa  majores,  especially  all  com- 
plaints against  bishops,  belong  solely  to  his  own  judicature.  Priests 
are  the  Familiares  Dei,  the  Spirituales  ;  the  laity,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
the  Carnales.  No  clergyman,  least  of  all  a  bishop,  may  be  taken  before 
a  secular  tribunal.  A  layman  may  not  appear  as  an  accuser  against 
a  clergyman,  and  the  Synods  are  enjoined  to  render  charges  against  a 
bishop  as  diOicult  as  possible.  An  expelled  bishop,  before  the  charges 
against  him  can  be  examined,  must  have  been  fully  restored  {Bxeeptio 
Spolii).  If  the  accused  regards  his  judges  as  inimici  oi  stiipeeti,  he  may 
appeal  to  be  examined  before  the  pope.  For  the  establishing  of  a  charge 
at  least  seventy-two  witnesses  are  necessary,  etc. 

3.  The  forgery  originated  in  France,  where  it  had  been  in  existence 
for  some  years  before  it  was  known  in  Bome,  as  appears  from  the  process 
against  Bothad  of  Soissons  (§  83,  2).  Bothad  first  brought  it  to  Bome 
in  A.D.  864.  Blondel  and  Kuust  regard  Benedict  Levita  as  its  author. 
He  first  gave  currency  to  the  forgery  in  his  Collection  of  Capitularies, 
and  so  arouses  the  suspicion  that  he  is  himself  the  forger.    Philipps 
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fathers  it  apon  Ilothad  of  Soissons ;  Wasserschleben  ascribes  it  to  arch- 
bishop Otgar  of  Mainz,  who,  as  a  prominent  head  of  the  clerical  conspiracy 
against  Lonis  of  France  (§  82,  4),  would  have  reason  to  defend  himself 
against  the  judgment  which  would  befall  oonspirators.  But  this  doom 
did  not  in  any  very  special  manner  threaten  Otgar,  On  Looia'  restora- 
tion he  was  not  sentenced  or  deposed  by  any  synod,  but  was  without 
more  ado  received  into  favour  by  the  emperor.  The  Pseudo-Isidore's 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  chorepiscopi  (§  84),  while  gaining  no  footing 
in  Germany,  certainly  prevailed  in  France ;  and  France,  not  Germany, 
was  the  place  where  this  collection  first  appeared  between  a.d.  853  and  864. 
Since  now,  moreover,  the  prominence  given  by  the  Pseudo-Isidore  to 
the  rank  of  primate  may  be  regarded  as  equally  favourable  to  the  see  of 
Bheims  as  to  that  of  Mainz,  Weizsacker  and  v.  Noorden  have  sought 
the  original  home  of  the  forgery  in  the  diocese  of  Ilheims,  and  point  to 
Ebo,  archbishop  of  Bheims,  Hincmar's  predecessor,  as  the  forger.  And 
Ebo  certainly  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  revolt  referred  to.  Before 
him  Louis  had  specially  to  humble  himself.  He  was  therefore  taken 
prisoner  immediately  upon  the  emperor's  restoration,  and  deprived  of 
his  office  at  the  Synod  of  Sidenhofen  in  a.d.  835  (§  82,  4).  The  em- 
peror Lothair,  indeed,  restored  him  in  a.d.  840,  but  his  position  was 
still  very  insecure,  as  he  had  before  a  year  passed  to  save  himself  by 
flight  on  the  approach  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  never  again  saw 
Bheims,  which  till  Hincmar's  elevation  remained  in  the  hands  of  chor- 
episcopi. The  composition  of  the  collection,  according  to  v.  Noorden, 
belongs  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  and  lasting  through  his 
restitution.  Finally  Hinschius  regards  Bheims  as  uudoubtedly  the 
scene  of  the  composition  of  these  forgeries,  bat  he  cannot  ascribe  them 
to  Ebo  because,  according  to  his  demonstration,  Benedict's  Pseudo- 
Isidore  used  as  his  authority  only  a  collection  completed  after  a.d.  847, 
and  by  that  time  Ebo  could  not  have  the  shadow  of  a  hope  of  restora- 
tion. But  he  also  advances  other  weighty  considerations.  Ebo  him- 
self had  never  attempted  to  make  good  the  claims  which  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  decretals  would  have  afforded  him.  If  his  own  affairs  had 
first  led  him  to  think  of  forging  decretals  he  must  have  foreseen  that 
the  extensive  studies  necessary  for  such  a  work  would  have  demanded 
many  years  of  laborious  effort,  and  would  be  concluded  much  too  late  to 
serve  his  purpose.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  him  safer  to  confine 
himself  to  what  his  immediately  present  circumstances  urgently  re- 
quired ;  whereas  the  actual  Pseudo-Isidore,  on  the  contrary,  puts  in  the 
mouths  of  the  early  popes,  with  no  little  zeal  and  emphasis,  a  vast  array 
of  other  exhortations  and  decrees  that  seemed  to  him  useful  amid  the 
tronbloB  of  that  age  for  the  well  being  of  the  church  and  its  ministers. 
Thus  the  whole  work  assumes  more  of  the  cliaracter  of  a  piafraus  of  a 
somuwhat  high  church  deric  of  that  time  than  of  a  forgery  devised  ia 

L  L 
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the  selfish  interests  of  an  individual.  This  much,  however,  mnst  be 
admitted,  that  the  directions  quoted  about  judicial  procedure  against 
accused  bishops  exactly  fit  the  case  of  Ebo.  As  the  first  attempt  to 
use  the  non-genuine  decretals  only  found  in  Pseudo-Isidore  was  made  at 
the  Synod  of  Soissons  in  a.d.  853,  by  those  clerics  who  had  been  or- 
dained by  Ebo  after  his  deposition  but  rejected  by  Hincmar,  the  final 
redaction  and  publication  must  fall  between  a.d.  847  and  853.  Langen 
fixes  the  date  at  a.d.  850,  and  refers  its  authorship  to  Servatus  Lupus 
(§  290,  5).  Nobody  then  doubted  their  genuineness.  Even  Hinomiir 
seems  for  a  long  time  to  have  had  no  doubts.  But  he  decidely  repudiated 
their  legal  authority  in  the  French  church,  and  energetically  opposed 
them  when  they  were  sought  to  be  enforced  against  the  iudcpcndouce 
of  the  church.  Thus  he  could  always  refer  to  them  where  their  con- 
tentions agreed  with  his  own,  or,  as  in  the  case  against  his  nephew, 
where  they  supported  his  rights  as  primate,  in  order  to  defeat  his 
opponents  with  their  own  weapons.  Subsequently  however,  in  a.d.  872, 
in  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  his  king  to  pope  Hadrian,  he  charac- 
terized them  in  contrast  with  the  genuine  and  valid  decretals  as  sectis  a 
quoquam  compilata  live  conficta.  The  Magdeburg  Centuriators  were  the 
first  conclusively  to  prove  them  spurious.  The  Jesuit  Turrianus,  how- 
ever, entered  the  lists  once  more  on  their  behalf.  But  the  reformed 
theologian,  David  Blondel,  castigated  so  sharply  and  thoroughly  this 
theological  unprincipledness,  that  even  in  the  Boinan  Catholic  church 
their  non-genuineness  has  been  now  since  admitted.' 

4.  Amoug  the  many  spurious  documents  which  the  Pseudo-Isidore 
included  in  his  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  we  find  an  Ddictnm 
Constantini  Imperatoris.  In  the  first  part  of  it,  the  so-called  Gunfessio, 
Constantino  makes  a  confession  of  his  faith,  and  relates  in  detail  in 
what  a  wonderful  way  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  pope  Sylvester, 
and  cured  of  leprosy  (§  42,  1).  Then  in  the  second  part,  the  so-called 
Donatio,  he  confers  upon  the  chair  of  Peter,  with  recognition  of  its 
absolute  primacy  over  all  patriarchates  of  the  empire,  imperial  puwer, 
rank,  honour,  and  insignia,  as  all  privileges  and  claims  of  imperial 
senators  upon  its  clergy.  In  order  that  the  possessor  of  this  gift  may 
bo  able  to  all  time  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  position,  he  gives  him 
the  Latcran  palace,  transfers  to  him  independent  dominion  over 
"  Eoinanam  urbevi  et  omncs  Italiai  seu  (in  Frankish  Latin  of  the  8th  and 
9th  centuries  this  means  "  as  well  as  ")  occidentalium  regionitm  provin- 
cias,  loca  et  civitates  "  (therefore  not  merely  Italy  but  the  whole  West 
Boman  empire) ;  he  removes  his  own  imperial  residence  to  Byzantium, 
"  quoniam  ubi  principatea  Sacerdotum  et  Christ,  reUgioms  Caput  ab  Im- 
peratore  ccelesti  constitutum  eit,  jvstum  non  est,  u(  illic  Imperator  terre- 

'  Blondel,  "  Pseudo-Isid.  et  Turrianus  vapulantes."    Qenev.,  1628. 
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rum  habeal  potestalem."  In  a  letter  of  Hadrian  I.  to  Charlemugno  iu 
A.D.  788,  in  which  Ue  salutes  the  emperor  as  a  second  Constantine  who 
is  called  upon  by  Qod  not  only  to  restore  to  the  apo»tolio  chair  the 
"^testae  in  his  Ileaperia  partibus,"  which  had  been  already  assigned  it 
by  the  first  Oonatantiue,  but  also  all  later  legacies  and  donations  "  of 
variona  patricians  and  other  God-fearing  men,"  whioh  the  godless  race 
of  the  Longobards  in  course  of  time  tore  from  it,  we  have  the  first  hint 
at  the  idea  of  a  Donatio  Gonstantini.  The  same  pope,  too,  according  to 
the  Vita  Uadriani  in  the  Bomish  Pontifical,  on  the  occasion  of  Charles' 
visit  to  Bome  in  a.d.  774  is  said  to  have  reclaimed  from  him  an  enor- 
mous grant  of  land  (§  82,  2).  It  seemed  therefore  an  extremely  prob- 
able supposition  that  assigned  Rome  as  the  place  where  this  document 
originated,  and  the  period  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Longobard  empire, 
whether  actually  accomplished  or  on  the  eve  of  taking  place,  as  the 
date  of  its  fabrication  (§  82,  1,  2).  Against  this  view,  almost  universally 
prevalent,  quite  recently  Orauert  has  advanced  a  vast  array  of  powerful 
argaments,  c.ij.,  the  limitation  of  the  Donatio  of  Constantine  to  Italy 
whioh  is  here  suggested  contradicts  its  own  express  statement.  The 
words  of  the  letter  of  Hadiian  referred  to  speak  not  of  a  dominion  over 
Italy,  and  which  they  could  have  read,  "  in  has  H.  partes,"  but  of  a 
domin-on  in  Italy  which  was  founded  upon  Constantino's  munificence 
aud  enlarged  by  many  subsequent  presents.  They  do  not,  therefore,  refer 
like  the  wurds  of  the  Donatio  to  sovereign  territorial  authority,  but  to 
the  exceedingly  wide-spread  and  rich  property  included  in  the  Patrimo- 
Ilium  Petri  (§  46,  10).  The  "potestas,"  said  to  have  been  assigned  by 
Coustantiue  to  the  Bomon  seo,  does  not  exceed  the  authority  which  even 
according  to  the  Vita  Sylvestri  of  the  Pontifical  had  been  given  by  Con- 
stantine to  that  pope. — Thus  the  donation  document  is  met  with  first 
iu  the  Pseudo-Isidore.  It  was  often  afterwards  referred  to  in  Frauoe. 
By  Borne,  on  the  other  hand,  although  even  Nicholas  I.  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  Pseudo-Isidoriau  decretals  by  Bothad,  and  referred 
to  them  in  a.d.  865,  they  are  never  used,  either  against  the  Franks  or 
against  the  Byzantines  until,  in  a.d.  1053,  we  meet  an  allusion  to  them 
iu  a  letter  from  Leo  IX.  to  the  patriarch  Michael  Cserularius  (§  67,  3). 
Grauert  accounts  for  this  by  saying  that  there  were  two  recensions  of 
Pseudo-Isidore,  a  shorter,  which  had  only  the  first  part  of  the  docu- 
ment, the  so-called  Gon/essiu ;  and  a  longer,  whioh  had  also  the  Donatio, 
and  that  Rothad  took  probably  only  the  shorter  one  to  Boine.  From 
those  and  other  data  adduced  by  Grauert  it  scorns  more  than  probable 
that  the  foundry  in  whioh  the  document  was  forged  was  not  in  Rome, 
but  rather  in  France  among  the  high  church  party  there,  from  whioh 
also  the  full-fledged  forgery  proceeded.  It  would  also  seem  that  a  double 
purpose  was  served  by  its  composition.  On  the  one  hand,  over  against 
the  Greeks  it  represented  the  chair  of  Peter  as  raised  above  all  the 
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patriaichates  ot  the  empire,  and  the  Western  empiie  as  a  thorongUy 
legitimate  one  tranafeiied  by  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  pope,  and 
tlieu  by  him  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
also  made  it  clear  to  the  Frankish  princes  that  all  temporal  power  in  the 
West  essentially,  and  from  of  old,  belonged  to  the  pope,  and  is  bestowed 
npon  them  by  means  of  their  coronation  by  the  pope's  hands. — That 
from  the  time  when  they  met  with  the  docament  nnto  the  11th  century 
the  Byzantines  did  not  contest  its  genuineness,  need  not  surprise  ns 
when  we  consider  the  uncritical  character  of  the  age.  They  would  also 
be  the  less  disposed  to  do  so  as  they  could  only  thereby  hope  to  win 
that  perfect  equality  in  spiritual  authority  as  well  as  in  secular  rank 
with  the  Boman  bishop  which  the  fourth  oecunenioal  council  had 
assigned  to  their  patriaiobal  see.  But  while  the  Byzantines  may  be 
regarded  as  inconsiderately  incorporating  this  donation  of  Constantine 
inlo  their  historical  and  legal  books,  blotting  out  indeed  the  passages 
which  seemed  to  them  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  the  pope  to  uniTerBsI 
sovereignty,  it  is  a  more  difficult  task  to  secure  for  it  acceptance  among 
W&^teru  diplomatists.  Even  in  aj>.  999  a  state  paper  of  Otto  in. 
describes  it  as  a  pnre  fiction.  High  church  tendencies,  howcTer,  raised 
their  standard  also  in  the  West  during  the  11th  century  (§  96,  i,  5). 
Indeed,  even  in  A.n.  1152,  an  Arnoldist  (§  108,  7),  named  Wetzel,  wrote 
to  the  Emperor  Frederick  I. :  "  Their  lies  and  heretical  fables  are  now 
so  completely  exploded  that  even  day-labourers  and  cow-men  could 
prove  to  scholars  their  emptiness,  and  the  pope  with  his  cardinals  ven- 
tures not  for  shame  to  show  himself  in  the  city  of  Borne."  The  victory, 
however,  of  the  papacy  over  the  Hobenstanfen  gained  currency  for  it 
•gain,  and  it  was  the  treatise  of  Laurentins  Yalla,  "  De  /also  eredita  et 
ementita  Comtantini  donatiotte  declamatio,"  which  Ulrioh  von  Hutten 
issued  in  multitude  from  the  press,  gave  it  the  death  blow  (§  120,  1). 
When,  thereafter,  even  Baronius  admitted  the  spuriousness  of  the  docu- 
ment, though  assigning  its  fabrication  to  the  Greeks,  who  wished  by 
it  to  prove  that  the  Boman  primacy  was  not  of  Christ  but  from  Con- 
stantine, it  found  no  longer  a  vindicator  even  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
ctoroh. 

m.    THE  CHUECH  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

§  88.  Public  Wobship  and  Art. 

Tie  German  Ariana  tuidoxibtedly  used  the  language  of 
the  people  in  their  services.  The  adoption  of  Catholicism, 
however,  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The 
last  trace  of  acquaintance  with  Ulfilaa'  translation  of  the 
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Bible  is  found  in  the  Oth  century.  The  nations  converted 
directly  to  Catholicism  had  from  the  first  the  Latin  language 
in  public  worship.  Only  the  Slavs  still  retained  the  use  of 
their  mother  tongue  (§  79,  2).  The  Roman  liturgy,  as  well 
as  the  Roman  language,  was  adopted  in  all  churches  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  Milan  and  Spain.  After  Pepin  had 
entered  into  closer  relations  with  the  popes,  he  endeavoured, 
iu  A.D,  754,  at  their  desire,  to  bring  about  a  uniformity 
between  the  Frankish  ritual  and  the  Roman  pattern ;  and 
Charlemagne,  whom  Hadrian  I.  presented  with  a  Ilo)uan 
Sacramentarium,  carried  it  out  with  relentless  energy.  The 
slightnesa  of  the  liturgical  contributions  of  the  Germans  is 
to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman 
liturgy  was  already  presented  to  them  in  a  richly  developed 
and  essentially  complete  form,  but  also  partly  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  national  languages  and  the  refusal  to  give 
the  people  a  share  in  the  liturgical  services.  Under  the 
constraint  of  a  foreign  tongue  the  Germans  could  not  put 
the  impress  of  their  national  character  on  a  department  in 
which  language  plays  so  important  a  part. 


1.  liturgy  and  Preaching. — Alongside  of  the  Boman  or  Gregorian 
Liturgy  mauy  others  also  were  in  use.  The  people  and  clergy  of  Milan 
so  (leteimiueJly  adhered  to  their  old  Ambrosian  liturgy,  that  even 
Charlemagne  could  not  dislodge  it,  and  down  to  the  present  day  Milan 
has  preserved  this  treasure.  No  less  energetically  did  the  Spaniards 
hold  by  their  national  liturgy,  the  so-called  Mozarabio  (§  81,  1).  It  has 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  oriental  liturgies,  but  was  further  elaborated 
by  bishops  Leander  and  Isidore  of  Seville  (§  80,  2),  and  was  recognised 
by  the  National  Synod  of  Toledo  in  a.d.  633  as  valid  for  the  whole  of 
Spain.  The  Gallioan  liturgies  too  of  the  Caroliugian  times  betrayed  a 
certain  dependence  upon  the  oriental  rituals.  Preaching,  in  the  services 
of  the  Western  churolies  was  always  subordinate  to  the  liturgy,  and  the 
relapse  into  savagery  occasioned  by  the  migrations  of  the  peoples  drove 
it  almost  completely  out  of  the  field.  The  missionary  fervour  in  the 
Western  ohmoh  during  the  7th  century  was  the  first  thing  to  re-awalcen 
a  sense  of  its  importance.  But  then  very  few  priests  could  compose  a 
sermon.    Charlemagne,  therefore,  about  a.d.  780,  had  a  Latin  Homi- 
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Uarinm  compiled  by  Fanlus  Diaconas  (§  90,  3)  from  the  fathers  fol 
all  the  Suudays  and  Festivals  of  the  year,  as  a  model  for  their  own 
composition,  or,  where  that  was  too  much  to  be  expected,  for  reading 
in  the  original  or  in  a  translation.  Daring  the  whole  Middle  Ages  and 
beyond  the  Reformation  it  ^ntiuued  to  be  one  of  the  most  read  and 
most  diligently  used  books  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ohorch.  Missionaries 
naturally  preached  themselves  or  through  interpreters  in  the  language 
of  the  people;  even  in  constituted  churches  preaching  was  generally 
conducted  in  the  speech  of  the  country.  Charlemagne  and  the  Synods 
of  his  time  insisted  at  least  upon  German  or  Romanic  preaching. 

2.  Chmxh  Music  {§  59,  4,  5). — After  Gregory's  ordinance  church  music 
continued  to  be  restricted  to  the  clergy.  Charlemagne  indeed  insisted, 
but  unsuccessfully,  that  all  the  people  should  take  part  in  singing  the 
Gloria  and  the  Sanctus.  In  the  7th-9th  cent,  a  number  of  Latin  hymn- 
writers  flourished,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished  were  Bede,  PaiJ 
Warnefrid,  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  Alouin,  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  Walafrid 
Strabo.  The  beautiful  Pentecost  hymn  Veni  creator  Spiritus  is  ascribed 
to  Charlemagne.  The  old  classical  form  and  colouring  were  more  and 
more  lost,  but  all  the  more  the  essentially  Christian  and  Germanic 
character  of  simplicity  and  spirituality  became  prominent.  Toward  the 
end  of  our  period  the  composition  of  Latin  hymns  obtained  a  new  and 
fruitful  impetus  from  the  adoption  of  the  BO-caUed  Sequences  or  Proses 
in  the  Mass.  Under  the  long  series  of  notes,  hitherto  without  words 
attached,  which  were  appended  to  the  Alleluia  to  express  inarticulate 
jubilation,  hence  called  jubilationes,  were  now  placed  appropriate 
rhythmical  words  in  Latin  prose,  which,  however,  soon  assumed  the 
form  of  metre,  rhyme  and  strophes.  The  first  famous  writer  of  Sequences 
was  the  monk  Notker  Balbulus  of  St.  Gall,  who  died  in  a.d.  912. 
Connected  in  form  with  the  Latin  Sequences  were  the  more  recently 
introduced  Old  Frankish  Lais  (Celtic  =  verse,  song)  and  the  Old  German 
Leiche  (=melody,  song),  to  simple  airs  that  had  been  used  for  popular 
songs.  The  only  one  which  the  church  allowed  to  the  people,  and  that 
only  in  services  outside  of  the  church,  in  processions,  rogations  and 
pilgrimages,  in  going  to  the  church,  at  translations  of  reUcs,  funerals, 
consecrations  of  churches,  popular  religious  festivals,  etc.,  was  the 
singing  or  rather  reciting  of  the  Eyrie  eleison  from  the  great  Litany. 
The  fondness  of  the  Germans  for  singing  and  composing  hymns  led, 
in  the  second  haU  of  the  9th  century,  to  the  attaching  to  these  words 
short  rhyming  sacred  verses  in  their  mother  tongue,  and  this  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  Kyne  eleison  always  formed  the  refrain  of  a  strophe,  so 
that  they  were  called  Leisons.  This  was  the  beginning  of  German  church 
music.  Of  the  Leisons  only  one  hymn  to  St.  Peter  in  the  Old  High- 
German  dialect  has  come  dawn  to  our  day. — The  Gregorian  Mnsic,  Caittua 
firmus  or  choralis,  won  a  most  complete  victory  over  the  Ambrosian 
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(§  69,  6).  In  A.D.  751  Pepin  at  tho  regnest  of  Stephen  II.  ordered  that 
In  France  only  the  Roman  singing  should  be  allowed,  and  Charlemagne 
secured  for  it  complete  and  exclusive  ascendency  in  all  the  West  by 
■violently  extirpating  the  already  very  degenerate  Ambrosian  music,  by 
establishing  the  celebrated  singing  schools  of  Metz,  Soissons,  Orleans, 
Paris,  Lyons,  etc.,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  teachers  brought  from 
Bome,  and  by  introducing  instrnction  in  singing  in  all  the  higher  and 
lower  schools.  The  first  Organ  came  to  France  in  a.d.  767  as  a  present 
to  Pepin  the  Short  from  tho  Greek  emperor  Cbnstantinns  Copronymus ; 
the  second  to  Aachen  with  an  embassy  from  the  omperor  Michael  I. 
in  Charlemagne's  time.  From  that  time  they  became  more  common. 
They  were  still  as  instruments  very  imperfect.  They  had  only  from 
9  to  12  notes,  and  the  keys  were  so  stiff  that  they  had  to  be  beaten  down 
with  the  fist.'— Continuation,  §  104,  10, 11. 

3.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. — As  the  idea  of  saorifioe  gained  place 
there  sprang  up  in  oddition  to  the  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  departed 
(§  58,  3)  private  masses  for  various  other  purposes,  for  the  success  of 
some  undertaking,  for  the  recovery  of  a  sick  person,  for  good  weather  and 
a  good  harvest,  etc.  To  some  extent  the  multiplication  of  masses  was 
limited  by  the  ordinance  that  celebration  should  be  made  at  the  same 
altar  and  by  the  same  priest  only  once  in  the  day.  From  the  wish  to 
secure  that  as  many  masses  as  possible  should  be  said  for  their  souls 
after  death,  churches  and  monasteries  were  formed  into  fraternities  with 
a  stipulated  obligation  to  celebrate  a  certain  number  of  masses  for  each 
deceased  member  of  tho  fraternity  in  all  the  churches  and  monasteries 
belonging  thereto.  Fraternities  of  this  kind,  into  which  as  a  special 
favour  princes  and  nobles  were  received,  were  called  Confederacies  for  the 
Dead. 

i.  The  Worship  of  Saints  (§  57). — This  practice  found  a  very  ready 
response  from  the  Germans.  It  afforded  some  compensation  for  the 
abandoned  worship  of  their  ancestors.  But  over  all  other  saints  towered 
the  mother  of  God,  the  meek  and  gentle  queen  of  heaven.  In  her  the 
old  German  reverence  for  woman  found  its  ideal  and  full  satisfaction. 
In  respect  of  Image  Worship  (§  57,  4)  the  Germans  lagged  behind,  partly 
from  the  scarcity  of  images,  partly  from  national  aversion  to  them. 
The  Prankish  church  of  the  Carolingian  age  protested  formally  against 
them  (§  92,  1).  But  all  the  greater  was  the  zeal  shown  in  the  Worship 
of  Relics  (§  57,  5)  in  which  the  worshipper  had  tho  saint  concretely 
and  bodily.  The  relics  of  the  West  were  innumerable.  Borne  was  an 
inexhaustible  storehouse ;  and  from  the  successive  missionaries,  from 
the  deserts  and  solitudes,  from  the  monasteries  and  bishops'  seats, 


•  Hopkins,  "  The  Organ,  its  hist,  and  construct."    Lond.,  1855. 
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there  went  forth  crowds  of  new  saints  whose  bones  were  venerated  with 
enthusiasm.  The  gaining  of  a  new  relic  for  a  church  or  monastery  was 
regarded  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  the  whole  land,  and  amid  thousands 
assembled  from  far  and  near  the  translation  was  carried  out,  accom- 
panied with  liberal  gifts  of  money.  The  Frankish  monaster;  of  Centula 
could  show  in  the  9th  century  an  immensely  long  list  of  the  relics  which 
it  possessed,  from  the  grave  of  the  Innocents,  the  milk  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  the  beard  of  Peter,  his  cloak,  the  Oratorium  of  Paul,  and  even 
fiom  the  wood  of  the  three  tabernacles  that  Peter  wished  to  build  (<~ 
Tabor.  The  custom  of  making  FilgrimageB  (§  S7,  6)  also  found  great 
favour  among  the  travel-loving  Germans,  especially  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  places  most  frequented  by  pilgrims  were  the  tomb  of  the 
chief  Apostles  at  Borne,  then  the  tomb  of  Martin  of  Tours,  and,  toward 
the  end  of  our  period,  that  of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  Jacobus  Apostolus 
the  elder,  the  supposed  founder  of  the  Spanish  church,  whose  bones 
were  discovered  there  by  Alfonso  the  Chaste.  The  immoralities  conse- 
queat  upon  pilgrimages,  about  which  even  the  ancient  church  complained, 
were  also  only  too  apparent  in  this  later  age.  On  account  of  them 
Boniface  urges  that  his  countrywomen  should  be  forbidden  to  go  on 
pilgrimages,  since  this  only  served  to  supply  the  cities  of  Gaul  and  Italy 
with  prostitut'^.  The  idea  of  Goardian  Angels  (§  57,  3)  was  eagerly 
adopted  by  the  Germans.  They  were  specially  drawn  to  the  warlike 
Archangel  Michael,  the  conqueror  of  the  great  dragon  (Dan.  xii.  1  j  Jude 
9 ;  Bov.  xii.  7  fl.).— Continuation,  §  104,  8. 

6.  Times  and  Places  for  Public  Worship. — The  beginning  of  the  church 
year  was  changed  from  Easter  to  Christmas.  All  Saints'  Day  (§  67,  1), 
originally  a  Boman  local  festival,  was  made  a  universal  ordinance  by 
Gregory  lY.  who,  in  a.d.  835,  fixed  its  date  at  1st  Nov.  The  abundance 
of  relics  and  the  multitude  of  masses  that  were  said  made  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  of  altars  in  the  churches  beyond  what  Charle- 
magne had  enjoined.  Afterwards  they  were  usually  limited  to  three. 
The  high  altar  stood  out  by  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  recess. 
The  side  altars  leant  on  pillars  or  on  the  chief  altar.  A  relic  shrine 
generally  from  the  8th  century  formed  the  back  of  the  altar.  Ko  trace 
of  a  chancel  is  found,  not  even  of  a  confessional  chair.  In  churches 
which  had  the  right  of  baptizing  (§  84,  2)  there  were  as  a  rule  separate 
baptistries.  In  place  of  these,  after  the  right  of  baptizing  was  conferred 
on  all  churches,  the  baptismal  font  was  introduced,  either  on  the  left 
side  of  the  main  entrance  or  at  the  point  where  the  transepts  crossed 
the  nave.  This  chauge  required  the  substitution  of  sprinkling  for 
immersion.  Clocks  and  towers  became  always  more  common.  The 
latter,  at  first  separate  from  the  buildiugs,  were  from  Charlemagne's 
time  attached  to  the  church  edifice.  The  baptism  of  bells,  their  conse- 
cration with  water,  oil  and  chrism,  with  the  bestowing  on  them  of  soma 
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Bftint's  name,  was  forbidden  by  Charlemagne,  but  it  was  neverthelesB 
oontinued,  and  is  oommon  to  this  day  in  the  Boman  Catholic  church. 

6.  Most  attention  was  paid  to  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  painting, 
south  of  the  Alps  during  the  Ostro-gothic  period,  north  of  the  Alps 
during  the  Carolingian  period.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  however,  in  their 
island  home  also  developed  a  taste  for  art.  Daring  the  9th  century  it 
received  special  attcution  in  the  German  monasteries  of  St.  Gall  and 
Fulda.  The  monk  Tutilo  of  St.  Gall,  d.  a.d.  912,  was  pre-eminently 
distinguished  both  as  a  master  in  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture, 
and  in  poetry  and  scholarship.  The  old  Eoman  basilica  stylo  still 
maintained  the  front  rank  in  church  building.  Yet  at  Bavenna,  the 
Byzantium  of  Italy,  during  the  Gothic  domination  there  were  several 
beautiful  churches  in  the  Byzantine  cupola  style.  Einhard  recoived 
from  Charlemagne  the  rank  of  a  court  arcliitoct.  Of  all  the  churches 
built  in  Charlemagne's  time  the  most  important  was  the  cathedral  of 
Aachen.  It  was  built  in  the  cupola  style  after  the  pattern  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Kavonna.  Intended  as  a  royal  chapel,  it  was  con- 
nected by  a  pillared  passage  with  the  palace.  It  was  therefore  also  of 
only  moderate  dimensions.  Its  being  appropriated  as  the  coronation 
church  led  subsequently  to  its  enlargement  by  the  addition  to  it  in  a.d. 
1355  of  a  large  choir  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  church  afforded  abundant 
scope  for  the  use  of  the  art  of  the  statuary.  Costly  shrines  for  relics 
were  required,  crucifixes,  lamps,  ciboria,  incense  vessels,  etc.,  on  which 
might  be  lavished  aU  the  refinements  of  artistic  skill.  The  church 
books  had  artistically  carved  covers.  Church  doors,  episcopal  thrones, 
reading  desks,  baptismal  fonts,  afforded  room  for  practice  in  relievo 
work.  Among  the  various  lands  of  pictorial  representations  miniature 
painting  was  most  diligently  practised  apon  copies  of  the  church  books. 
—Continuation,  §  104,  12,  14. 

§  89.  National  Customs,  Social  Life  and  Church 
Discipline. 

The  remains  of  Christian  popular  poetry  of  this  period 
afford  i,  convincing  proof  of  the  powerful  and  profound 
manner  in  which  the  truths  of  Christianity  (§  75,  1)  had 
been  grasped  by  the  German  races.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  indeed  had  adopted  the  new  faith  in  a  purely  his- 
torical fashion.  Only  gradually  did  it  make  its  way  into 
the  inner  spiritual  life,  and  meanwhile  out  of  the  not  fully 
conquered  paganism  there  grew  np  a  rich  crop  of  super- 
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Stations  in  connectioii  with  the  Christian  life.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  state  of  morality  among  the  Grermans 
had  fallen  very  low  as  compared  with  that  which  prevailed 
before  Grermany's  conversion  to  Christianity.  A  sadder 
contrast  is  scarcely  conceivable  than  that  presented  by  a 
comparison  of  the  description  in  Tacitus  of  the  old  Grerman 
customs  and  discipline  and  the  account  of  Gregory  of  Tours 
of  colossal  criminality  and  brutish  sensuality  in  the  Mero- 
vingian Age.  But  never  more  than  hero  does  the  fallacy : 
Post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc,  require  to  be  guarded  against.  The 
moral  deterioration  of  the  German  peoples  was  carried  out 
independently  of  their  contemporaneous,  merely  external, 
Christianizatiou.  The  «ause  of  it  lies  only  in  the  over- 
turning of  the  foundations  of  Gorman  life  by  the  migration 
of  the  peoples.  Severed  from  their  original  home,  the  most 
powerful  guardian  of  ancestral  customs,  and  set  down  as 
conquerors  in  the  midst  of  rich  countries  with  morally  base 
surroundings,  which  had  a  poisonous  effect  upon  them,  with 
that  eagerness  and  tenacity  which  characterize  children  of 
nature,  they  seized  upon  the  seductive  treasures  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  their  unfettered  passion  broke  through  all  re- 
straints of  discipline  and  morality.  The  clearest  proof  of 
this  view  lies  in  the  &ct  that  the  moral  decay  appeared  in 
so  remarkable  a  degree  only  among  such  peoples  as  settled 
in  the  corrupt  Roman  world  and  became  amalgamated  with 
it,  most  conspicuously  among  the  Franks  in  Gkiul  and  the 
Longobards  in  Italy,  whereas  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Germany  the  moral  development  was 
more  normaL 

1.  SaperstitioB. — A.  po^eifnl  impulse  was  gjven  to  saperstition  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  ehnioh,  aeeording  to  the  edncational  method  teoom- 
meuded  by  Gregoiy  the  Gieat  (§  75,  3),  lefasmg  reoUessly  to  root  out 
every  element  of  paganism  and  rather  endeayoaring  to  give  Christian 
applications  to  heathen  institutions  and  views  and  to  fill  pagan  forms 
with  Christian  contents,  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  representatives  of 
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the  ohnroh  not  regarding  belief  in  the  existence  of  heathen  deities  as  a 
delasion  bat  counting  the  gods  and  goddesses  as  demons.  The  popular 
belief  therefore  saw  in  them  a  set  of  dethroned  deities  who  in  certain 
realms  of  nature  maintain  their  ancient  sway,  whom  therefore  they  dare 
not  venture  altogether  to  disoblige.  The  fanciful  poetic  view  of  nature 
prevailing  among  the  Germans  contributed  also  to  this  result,  with  its 
lovo  of  the  mysterious  and  supernatural,  its  fondness  for  subtle  enquiries 
and  intellectual  investigations.  Thus,  in  the  worship  of  the  saiats  as  well 
as  in  the  church's  belief  in  angels  and  devils,  now  rich  worlds  opened 
themselves  up  before  the  Christianized  Germans,  which  the  popular 
belief  soon  improved  upon.  The  pious  man  is  exposed  on  all  sides  to 
the  vexations  of  demons,  but  ho  is  also  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  the 
protecting  core  of  saints  and  angels.  The  popular  belief  made  a  great 
deal  of  the  devil,  but  the  relation  of  men  to  the  prince  of  darkness  and 
his  attendant  spirits  seemed  much  too  earnest  and  real  to  be  as  yet  the 
subject  of  the  humour  which  characterized  the  devil  legends  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  in  which  the  cheated,  "  stupid  "  devil  is  represented  as  at 
last  possessed  only  of  impotent  rage  and  sneaking  off  ui  disgrace. 

2.  Popular  Education. — The  idea  of  a  general  system  of  education  for 
the  people  was  already  present  to  the  mind  of  Charlemagne.  Yet  as  we 
may  suppose  only  beginnings  were  made  toward  its  realization.  Bishop 
Theodulf  of  Orleans  was  specially  active  in  founding  schools  for  the 
people  in  all  the  villages  and  country  towns  of  his  diocese.  The  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  youth  was  restricted  as  a  rule  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Lord's  Proyer  and  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Whatever  grown  up  man 
or  woman  did  not  know  these  two  was  at  Charles'  command  to  be  sub- 
jected to  flogging  and  fasting  and  to  be  made  to  learn  them  besides.  As 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  a  religious  consciousness  among  the  people 
may  be  adduced  the  German  forms  of  adjuration,  belief,  confession  and 
prayer,  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  which  are  still  preserved.  Further 
means  of  advancing  the  religious  education  of  the  people  were  afforded 
by  the  attempts  to  make  the  biblical  and  patristic  books  accessible  to  tho 
people  by  translations  in  their  own  language.  Among  the  Germans  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gall  was  famous  for  its  zeal  in  originating  a  national 
literature.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  this  effort  was  made  and  carried 
out  by  Alfred  the  Great,  who  died  in  a.i>.  901  (§  90, 10). 

8.  Christian  Popular  Poetry. — It  makes  its  first  appearance  at  the  end 
of  the  7th  century  and  continued  far  down  into  the  9th  century.  It 
flourished  chiefly  in  England  and  Germany.  Under  the  name  of  the 
Northumbrian  Cssdmon,  who  died  in  a.d.  680,  there  has  been  preserved 
a  whole  series  of  biblical  poems  of  no  small  poetic  merit,  which  range 
over  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  history.  The  most  im- 
portant Anglo-Saxon  poet  after  him  was  his  countryman  Cynewnlf  living 
about  a  century  later.     His  poems  are  less  homely  and  simple,  but  mora 
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elaborate  than  those  of  Ccedmon,  and  as  full  of  poetio  enthusiasm  aa 
these.  He  too  paints  for  na  in  his  "  Christ "  the  picture  of  the  Be- 
deemer  as  that  of  a  manly  viotorious  prince  among  his  true  "  champions 
and  earls "  vrith  such  clear-cut  features  that  "  whoever  once  beholds 
them  will  never  again  forget  them."  His  poetically  wrought  up  legends 
bear  more  of  the  Bomish  stamp  with  traces  of  saint  worship  and  the 
doctrine  of  merit.'  Still  higher  than  these  two  Anglo-Saxon  productions 
stands  the  German- Saxon  epic  the  Heliand,  of  the  time  of  Louis  of 
France,  a  song  of  the  Messiah  worthy  of  its  august  subject,  truly  national, 
perfect  in  form,  simple,  lively  and  majestio  in  style,  transposing  into 
German  blood  and  life  a  genuine  deep  Christianity.  In  poetic  value 
scarcely  less  significant  is  the  "  Krist "  of  Otfried,  a  monk  of  Weisaen- 
berg  about  a.d.  860.  Near  to  his  heart  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  singers  lay  the  thought :  thaz  wir  Kriste  mngun  in  unsere  Zungun. 
It  is,  however,  no  longer  popular  but  artistic  poetry,  in  which  the  old 
German  letter  rhyme  or  alliteration  gives  place  to  the'  softer  and  mora 
delicate  final  rhyme.  To  this  class  belongs  also  the  so-called  176880- 
brouuer  Prayer,  of  which  the  first  poetical  half  is  probably  a  fragment  of 
a  larger  hymn  of  the  creation,  and  a  poem  in  High  German  on  the  end 
of  the  world  and  the  last  judgment,  known  by  the  name  of  UnspilU, 
extant  only  as  a  fragment  which  is,  however,  almost  unsurpassable  in 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  description. 

4.  Social  Condition.— From  the  point  of  view  of  German  law  the  con- 
tract of  betrothal  had  the  validity  of  marriage  and  the  subsequent  nup- 
tial ceremony  or  surrender  of  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom  in  a  public 
legal  manner  by  her  father  or  legal  guardian  was  held  to  be  only  the 
carrying  out  of  that  contract.  The  bridal  ceremony  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical benediction  of  the  marriage  bond  already  legally  tied,  was  frequently 
celebrated  only  on  the  day  following  the  marriage,  therefore  after  its 
consummation.  The  Capitulary  of  Charlemagne  of  a.d.  802  came  to  the 
support  of  the  claims  of  the  church  (§  61,  2),  ordaining  that  without 
previous  careful  enquiry  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  parties  by  the 
prieat,  and  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  also  without  the  priestly  bene- 
diction, no  marriage  could  be  concluded.  The  Psendo-Isidorian  decre- 
tals  ascribed  this  demand  to  the  popes  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries. 
But  the  right  to  perform  marriages  was  not  thereby  committed  to  the 
church ;  it  waa  only  that  the  religious  consecration  of  the  civil  ordinance 
of  marriage  was  now  made  obligatory.    It  seemed  best  of  all  when  sooner 

■  Guest,  "  History  of  English  Bhythms."  Vol.  ii.  London,  1838. 
Wright,  "  Biogr.  Brit.  Lit.  Anglo-Saxon  Period."  London,  1842. 
Thorpe,  "Osedmon's  Paraphrase  in  Anglo-Saxon  vrith  Engl.  Transl." 
London,  1833.    Conybeara,  "  Blustr.  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry."    London, 

1827. 
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or  later  the  spouses  volantaril;  renounoed  marital  intercourse ;  but  thia 
was  Btriotly  forbidden  during  Lent  (§  66,  4,  6),  on  all  festivals  and  on  the 
station  days  ol  the  week  (Wednesday,  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday). 
Second  marriages  were  branded  with  the  reproach  of  iuooutineuce  and 
called  forth  a  lengthened  penance.  There  was  on  the  other  hand  as  yet 
no  prohibition  of  divorce,  and  the  marrying  again  of  those  separated  was 
only  unconditionally  forbidden  in  particular  cases.  The  church  was  not 
willing  to  tolerate  mixed  marriages  with  heathens,  Jews  and  Arians. 
The  Germans  found  it  most  didoult  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  stiict 
requirements  of  the  church  in  regard  to  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relatiun- 
ship.  National  customs  had  regarded  many  such  marriages,  especially 
with  a  brother's  widow,  as  even  a  pious  duty.' — Continuation,  §  104,  6. — 
Slavery  or  Serfdom  was  an  institution  so  closely  connected  among  the 
Germans  with  their  notions  of  property  that  the  church  could  not  think 
of  its  entire  aboUtion ;  indeed  the  church  itself,  with  its  large  landed 
possessions,  owned  quite  a  multitude  of  slaves.  Yet  it  earnestly  main- 
tained the  religious  and  moral  equality  of  masters  and  servants,  assigned 
to  the  manumission  of  slaves  one  of  the  first  places  among  good  works, 
and  was  always  ready  to  give  protection  to  bondmen  against  cruel  mas- 
ters.'— The  church  with  special  energy  entered  upon  the  task  of  Caring 
for  the  Poor ;  even  proud  and  heartless  bishops  could  not  overlook  it. 
Every  well  appointed  church  had  several  buildings  in  which  the  poor, 
the  sick,  widows  and  orphans  were  maintained  at  the  church's  cost.' 

6.  Practice  of  Pubic  law. — The  custom  of  Blood  Eevenge  was  also 
s  thoroughly  German  institution.  It  had,  however,  been  fairly  re- 
stricted by  the  custom  of  Composition  or  the  payment  of  satisfaction  iu 
the  form  of  a  pecuniary  fine.  The  church  from  its  dislike  of  capital 
punishment  decidedly  favoured  this  system.  As  a  means  of  securing 
judicial  evidence  oaths  and  ordeals  were  administered.  Only  the  free- 
man, who  was  quite  capable  of  acting  in  accordance  with  his  own  judg 
ment,  was  allowed  to  take  an  Oath ;  the  husband  took  the  oath  for  his 

>  Evans,  "  Treatise  on  Chr.  Doct.  of  Marriage."  New  York,  1870. 
Hammond,  "On  Divorces,"  in  his  Works.  Vol.  i.  London,  1674. 
Cosin,  "  Argument  on  the  Dissolution  of  Marriage."  Works,  vol.  iv. 
Oxf.,  1854.  TertuUian,  Treatise  in  "  Lib.  of  Fath."  Oxf.,  1854,  with 
two  Essays  by  Pusey,  "  On  Second  Marriages  of  the  Clergy,"  and  "  On 
Early  Views  as  to  Marriage  after  Divorce." 

'  Babington,  "  Influence  of  Chr.  in  promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery 
in  Europe."  London,  1864.  Edwards,  "Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
Slavery  in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages  of  the  Christian  Era."  Edin., 
1836. 

>  Smith's  "  Diet,  of  Chr.  Antiq."  Vol.  i.  pp.  785-792.  Arts. :  "  Hos- 
pitality, Hospitals,  Hospitium." 
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vrife,  the  father  for  the  children,  the  master  for  the  slave.  Belativei, 
friends  and  equals  in  rank  swore  along  with  him  as  sharers  of  bis  oath, 
Conjuratores.  Althongh  they  repeated  with  him  the  oath  formula,  the 
meaning  of  their  action  simply  was  that  they  were  fully  satisfied  as  to 
the  honour  and  truthfulness  of  him  who  took  the  oath.  Where  the  oath 
of  purgation  was  not  allowed,  conjuratores  were  not  forthcoming  and  tho 
other  means  of  proof  awanting,  the  Ordeal  (Ordale  from  Or(iai= judg- 
ment) was  introduced.  Under  this  may  be  included :  1.  The  Duel, 
derived  from  the  old  popular  belief :  Denm  adesse  bellantittis.  Only  a 
freeman  was  allowed  to  enter  the  lists.  Old  men,  women,  children  and 
priests  were  allowed  to  put  in  their  place  another  of  the  same  rank  by 
birth.  2.  Various  fire  tests ;  holding  the  bare  hand  a  length  of  time  in 
the  fire ;  in  a  simple  shirt  walking  over  burning  logs  of  wood ;  carrying 
glowing  iron  in  the  bare  hand  for  nine  paces ;  walking  barefoot  over 
nine  or  twelve  glowing  ploughshares.  8.  Two  water  tests :  the  accused 
was  obliged  to  pick  up  with  his  naked  hand  a  ring  or  stone  out  of  a 
kettle  filled  with  boiling  water,  or  with  a  cord  round  his  naked  body  he 
was  cast  into  deep  water,  his  sinking  was  the  proof  of  his  innocence.  4. 
The  cross  test :  he  whose  arms  first  sank  with  weariness  from  the  cruci- 
form position,  was  regarded  as  defeated.  6.  The  Eucharist  test,  applied 
especially  to  priests :  it  was  expected  that  the  criminal  should  soon  die 
under  the  stroke  of  Ood's  wrath.  As  a  substitute  for  this  among  the 
laity  we  find  the  test  of  the  consecrated  morsel,  Judicium  offte  which  the 
aocused  was  required  to  swallow  during  mass.  6.  The  bier  test,  Judi- 
cium feretri  :  if  when  the  accused  touched  the  wound  of  the  murdered 
man  blood  flowed  from  the  wound  or  forth  from  the  month,  it  was  re- 
garded as  proof  of  his  guilt.  The  church  with  its  belief  in  miracles 
occupied  the  same  ground  as  that  on  which  the  ordeal  practice  was 
rooted.  It  could  therefore  only  combat  the  heathen  conception  of  the 
ordeal  and  not  the  thing  itself.  But  the  church  took  charge  of  the  whole 
procedure,  and  certainly  did  much  to  reduce  the  danger  to  a  minimum. 
It  was  Agobard  of  Lyons,  who  died  in  a.d.  840,  who  first  contended 
against  the  superstition  as  worthy  of  reprobation.  Subsequently  the 
Soman  chair,  first  by  Nicholas  I.,  forbade  ordeals  of  all  kinds.— Among 
the  various  kinds  of  privileges  involving  the  inviolability  of  person  and 
goods,  profession  and  business,  the  privileges  of  the  church  were  re- 
garded as  uezt  highest  to  those  of  the  king.  Any  injury  done  to  eccle- 
siastical persons  or  properties  and  any  crime  committed  in  a  sacred  place, 
required  a  threefold  greater  composition  than  ceteris  parilms  would  have 
otherwise  been  required.  The  bishop  ranked  with  the  duke,  the  priest 
with  the  count. 

6.  Chnrch  Discipline  and  Penitential  EKercises  (§  61, 1). — The  German 
State  allowed  the  church  a  share  in  the  administration  of  punishments, 
and  regarded  an  evildoer's  atonement  as  complete  only  when  he  had 
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■ubmittod  to  the  ecolesiastical  as  weU  as  the  secular  judgment.  Out  o{ 
this  grew  the  institutiou  of  Episcopal  Synodal  Judicatures,  Synodus,  under 
Cliarlemagne.  Once  a  year  the  bishop  aocompauied  by  a  royal  Missus 
was  to  travel  over  the  whole  diocese,  and,  of  every  parish  priest  asoiBted 
by  assessors  sworn  for  tUe  purpose,  should  inquire  minutely  into  tlie 
moral  and  ecolesiastical  condition  of  each  of  the  oongrcfjalions  under 
him  and  punish  the  sins  and  shortcomings  discovered.  Directions  for 
the  conducting  of  Synodal  judicatures  were  written  by  Kcgino  of  Priirj 
and  Hinomar  of  Eheims  (§  90,  5).  The  state  also  gave  authority  to 
Ecclesiastical  Excommunicatiou  by  putting  its  civil  forces  at  the  disposivl 
of  the  church.  Pepin  ordained  that  no  excommunicated  person  should 
enter  a  church,  no  Christian  should  eat  or  drink  with  hira,  none  should 
even  greet  him.  Directions  for  the  practice  of  Penitential  Discipline  are 
given  in  the  various  Feniteiitials  or  Confessional-books,  which,  after  the 
pattern  of  forensic  productions,  settle  the  amount  of  penal  exactions  for 
all  conceivable  sins  in  proportion  to  their  enormity.  The  Penitential 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Theodore  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (§  90,  8)  is 
the  model  upon  which  most  of  these  are  constructed.  The  Confessional- 
books  that  go  under  the  names  of  the  Venerable  Bede  and  Egbert  of 
York  obtained  particularly  high  favour.  All  these  books,  even  in  their 
earliest  form  extremely  perverse  and  in  their  later  much  altered  forms 
full  of  contradictions,  errors  and  arbitrary  positions,  reduced  the  whole 
penitential  practice  to  the  utmost  depths  of  externalization  and  corrup- 
tion. How  confused  and  warped  the  church  idea  of  penitence  had 
become  is  seen  by  the  rendering  of  the  word  pcenitentia  by  penance,  i.e. 
satisfaction,  atonement.  In  the  Fenitentials  pcmitere  is  quite  iden- 
tical yiithjejunare.  The  idea  of  pasnitentia  having  been  once  associated 
with  external  performances,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  substitute  the 
customary  penitential  act  of  fasting  (§  56,  7)  for  other  spiritual  exer- 
cises, or  by  adoption  of  the  German  legal  practice  of  receiving  com- 
position to  accept  a  money  tax  for  ecolesiastical  or  benevolent  purposes. 
In  this  way  the  first  traces  made  their  appearance  of  the  Indulgences  of 
the  later  Boman  GathoUc  church.  It  therefore  followed  from  this,  that, 
as  satisfaction  could  be  rendered  for  all  sins  by  corresponding  acts  o< 
penance,  so  these  works  might  also  be  performed  vicariously  by  others. 
Thus  in  the  Penitentiala  there  grew  up  a  system  of  Penitential  Eedemp- 
tions  which  formed  the  most  despicable  mockery  of  all  earnest  peniteuoo. 
For  example,  a  direction  is  given  as  to  how  a  rich  man  may  be  absolved 
from  a  penance  of  seven  years  in  three  days,  without  inconveniencing 
himself,  if  he  produces  the  number  of  men  needed  to  fast  for  him.  Such 
deep  corruption  of  the  penitential  discipline,  however,  aroused,  in  the  8th 
and  9th  centuries,  a  powerful  reaction  against  the  Confessional-bookg 
and  their  corrupt  principles.  It  was  first  brought  forward  at  the  English 
Synod  at  Clovesbo  in  a.d.  747 ;   in  its  footsteps  followed  the  French 
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Synods  of  Chalons  in  a.d.  813,  of  Paris  a.d.  829,  oJ  Mainz,  a.d.  647.  The 
Council  of  Paris  orJered  that  all  Confessional-books  should  be  seized  and 
burnt.  They  nevertheless  still  continued  to  be  used. — There  did  not 
as  yet  exist  any  universal  and  unconditional  compulsion  to  make  con- 
fession. The  custom,  however,  of  a  yeariy  confession  in  the  Easter 
forty  days'  season  was  even  during  the  9th  century  so  prevalent,  that 
the  omission  of  it  was  followed  by  a  severe  censure  by  the  synodal  court. 
The  formuliB  of  absolution  were  only  deprecative,  not  judicative.* 

IV.  THEOLOGY  AND  ITS  BATTLES. 

§   90.    SCHOLAESHIP  AND   THEOLOGICAL   SCIENCE.' 

With  tlie  exception  of  Ulfilas'  famous  eiforts,  the  Arian 
period  of  German  chnrch  history  is  quite  barren  in  scientific 
performances.  Yet  those  few  who  preserved  and  fostered 
the  scientific  gains  of  earlier  times  were  honoured  and 
made  use  of  by  the  noble-minded  Ostrogoth  king  Theodoric, 
and  under  him  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus  (§  47, 23)  performed 
the  praiseworthy  task  of  saving  the  remnants  of  classical 
and  patristic  learning.  For  Spain  the  same  office  was  per- 
formed by  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  died  in  a.d.  636,  whose 
text-books  continued  for  centuries,  even  on  this  side  the 
Pyrenees,  to  supply  the  groundwork  of  scholarly  studies. 
The  numerous  Scottish  and  Irish  monasteries  maintained 
their  reputation  down  to  the  9th  century  for  eminent  piety 
and  distinguished  scholarship.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
the  learned  Greek  monk  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  who  died  in 
AJJ.  690,  and  his  companion  Hadrian,  enkindled  an  enthu- 
siasm for  classical  studies,  and  the  venerable  Bode,  who 
died  in  a.d.  735,  though  he  never  quitted  his  monastery, 
became  the  most  famous  teacher  in  all  the  West.  The 
Danish  pirates  did  indeed  crush  almost  to  extinction  the 

'  Hadden  and  Stabbs,  "  Ooonoils  and  Eccl.  Doonments."  Vol.  iii. 
Oxf.,  1871. 

^  Barington,  "Lit.  Hist,  of  the  Middle  Ages."  Lond.,  1846.  Hallam, 
"  Europe  in  Middle  Ages."  2  vols.  Loud.,  1818.  Tieuoh,  *•  Lect.  on 
Med.  Ch.  Hist."    Lond.,  1877. 
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aeods  of  Anglo-Saxon  culture,  but  Alfred  the  Great  sowed 
them  anew,  though  this  revival  was  only  for  a  little  whUe. 
In  Gaul  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  died  in  a.d.  B95,  was  the  last 
representative  of  Roman  ecclesiastical  learning.  After  him 
we  enter  upon  a  chaos  without  form  and  void,  from  which 
the  creative  spirit  of  Charlemagne  first  called  a  new  day 
which  spread  over  the  whole  West  its  enlightening  beams. 
This  light,  however,  was  put  out  even  by  the  time  of  the 
great  emperor's  grandson,  and  then  we  suddenly  pass  into 
the  night  of  the  SoBculum  Obscurum  (§  100). 

1.  Snlers  of  tlie  Carolingian  Line. — Charlemagne,  A.D.  763-814,  may  be 
regarded  as  beginning  his  Boientifio  nndertakiugs  on  his  first  entrance 
into  Italy  in  a.d.  774.  On  this  oooasion  he  came  to  know  the  scholars 
I'eter  of  Pisa,  Paul  Warnefrid,  Paulinas  of  Aquileia,  and  Thoodulf  of 
Orleans,  and  brought  them  to  his  palace.  From  a.d.  782,  however,  the 
particular!;  brilliant  star  of  his  court  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  Alcnin, 
whom  Charles  had  met  in  Italy  in  the  previous  year.  Scientific  studies 
were  now  carried  on  in  an  exceedingly  vigorous  manner  in  the  palace. 
The  royal  family,  the  whole  court  and  its  surroundings  engaged  upon 
them,  but  of  them  all  Charles  himself  was  the  most  diligent  and  success- 
ful of  Alcuin's  students.  In  the  royal  school,  Schola palatina,  which  was 
ambulatory  like  the  royal  residence  itself,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
king  with  the  ohUdrea  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  land 
received  a  high-class  education.  The  teaching  staff  was  constantly  re- 
cruited from  England,  Ireland  and  Italy.  After  such  preparations 
Charles  issued  in  a.d.  787  a  circular  to  all  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  his 
kingdom  which  enjoined  under  threat  of  his  severe  royal  displeasure  that 
schools  should  be  erected  in  all  monasteries  and  cathedral  churches. 
Meanwhile  his  endeavours  were  most  successful,  but  were  rather  one- 
sided in  the  preference  given  to  classical  and  patristic  literature,  without 
a  proper  national  foundation.  Charles's  great  and  generous  nature  in- 
deed had  a  warm  interest  in  national  culture,  but  those  around  him, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Paul  Warnefrid,  had  in  consequence  of  their 
Latin  monkish  training  lost  all  taste  for  German  thought,  language  and 
nationality,  and  fearing  lest  such  studies  might  endanger  Christianity 
and  cause  a  relapse  into  paganism,  they  did  not  help  but  rather  hindered 
the  king's  effort  to  promote  a  national  literature. — Louis  the  Pions,  a,d. 
814-840,  bad  his  weak  government  disturbed  by  the  strifes  of  parties  and 
of  the  citizens.  This  period,  therefore,  was  not  specially  favourable 
the  development  of  scientific  studies,  but  the  seed  sown  by  his  father  stiH 
bore  tioble  fruit.    His  son  Lothair  issued  an  ordinance  which  gave  a  new 

M   M 
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oiganization  to  the  educational  system  of  Italy,  indeed  created  it  anew. 
But  Italy  restless  and  full  of  factious  was  the  land  where  least  of  aU  suob 
institutions  could  be  sucuessfully  couducted.  A  new  golden  age,  how- 
ever, dawned  for  France  under  Charles  the  Bald,  a.d.  840-877.  His  court 
resembled  that  of  his  great  grandfather  in  having  gathered  to  it  the  6hte 
of  scholars  from  aU  the  West.  The  royal  school  gained  new  renown 
under  the  direction  of  Joannes  Scotua  Erigena.  The  cathedral  and 
monastic  schools  of  France  viud  with  the  most  famous  insiitutions  of 
Germany  (St.  GaU,  Fulda,  Beichenau,  etc.),  and  over  the  French  epi- 
scopal sees  men  presided  who  had  the  most  distinguished  reputation  for 
scholarship.  But  after  Charles's  death  the  bloom  of  the  Oorolingian 
period  passed  away  with  almost  inconceivable  rapidity  amid  tlie  com- 
motions of  the  time  into  thick  darkness,  chaos  and  barbarism. 

2.  The  most  dibtisgaislied  Theologians  of  the  Fre-CaroUngian  Age. — (1) 
In  Merovingian  France  flourished  Gregory  of  Tours,  sprung  of  a  good 
Roman  family.  When  in  a.d.  573,  in  order  to  get  cured  of  an  illness,  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin  (%  47,  14),  he  had  the 
bishopric  of  Tours  conferred  upon  him,  where  he  continued  till  his  death 
in  A.D.  595.  His  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Prancorum  in  ten  Bks.  affords  ns 
the  only  exact  and  trustworthy  information  we  possess  of  the  Merovin- 
gian age.  The  LI.  VII.  Aliraculorum  are  a  collection  of  several  hagio- 
graphio  writings,  four  of  them  recounting  some  of  the  innumerable 
miracles  of  St.  Martin. — (2)  Scientific  studies  were  prosecuted  more 
vigorously  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees  than  on  this.  In  the  empire 
of  the  Suevi  (§  76,  4)  archbishop  Uartin  of  Eraccara,  now  Braga,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  work  of  Catholicising  the  Arian  population.  He 
was  previously  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Dumio,  and  died  about  a.d. 
580.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  church  law  and  also  in  the  depart- 
ments of  moral  and  ascetical  theology.  His  writings  in  the  latter  sec- 
tion have  so  much  in  common  with  those  of  Seneca  that  they  were  at 
one  time  ascribed  to  the  Boman  moralist.  The  treatise  De  Gorrectione 
Busticorum  is  very  important  tor  the  history  of  the  morals,  legal  institu- 
tions and  culture  of  that  period. — The  great  star  of  the  Spanish  Visi- 
gothio  kingdom  was  Isidorns  Hispalensis,  who  died  in  a.d.  636.  He  was 
descended  from  a  distinguished  Gothic  family,  and,  as  successor  of  his 
brother  Iieander,  rose  to  the  archbishopric  of  Seville  (Hispalis).  His 
writings  are  diligent  compilations,  which  have  preserved  to  ns  many 
fragments  and  items  of  information  otherwise  unknown.  Incomparably 
greater,  however,  was  the  sei^ce  they  rendered  in  conveying  classical  and 
patristic  learning  to  the  German  world  of  that  age.  His  most  compre- 
hensive work  consists  of  xx.  Bks.  Originum  s.  Etymologiarum,  an  enoy- 
clopsedio  exhibition  of  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  of  the  day.  He  also 
wrote  a  Chronicon  reaching  down  to  a.d.  627,  and  HUt.  de  regibus  Qoto- 
rum,  a  shorter  Hist.  Vandalorum  et  Suevorum,  and  8  continuation  ol 
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Jerome's  Gatalotius  de  viris  illmtr.  Of  more  importance  than  his 
numerous  compilations  of  mystioo-allcgorical  expositions  of  Scripture 
are  tbe  iii.  Bks.  Sevtentiarum,  a  well-arranged  system  of  doctrine  and 
morals  from  patristic  passages,  especially  from  Augustine  and  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  the  Lb.  II.  de  ecclest.  officiis.  The  two  last-named  works 
were  highly  prized  as  text-books  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  The  two 
books  Contra  Judceoa  belong  to  the  department  of  apologetics.  He  also 
composed  a  monastic  rule  (oomp.  further  §  87,  1  and  88,  1). — Isidore's 
elder  brother  Lcander  of  Seville,  who  died  in  a.d.  590,  had  a  good  reputa- 
tion as  a  church  leader  (§  76,  2 ;  88,  1),  and  had  no  insignificant  rank  as 
a  theological  writer.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  two  bishops  of 
Toledo,  Ilderonsns,  who  died  in  a.d.  GG9,  nud  Jnlianns,  who  died  in  a.d. 
690. — (3)  England's  greatest  and  most  famous  teacher  was  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  Venerable  Eede.  Trained  in  the  monastery  of  Wearmonth, 
he  subsequently  took  up  his  rcsidcnoo  in  the  monastery  of  Jarrow,  where 
he  died  in  a.d.  735.  He  was  a  proficient  in  all  the  sciences  of  his  time 
and  withal  a  model  of  humility,  piety  and  amiability.  While  his  nume- 
rous pupils  reached  the  highest  places  in  the  service  of  the  church,  their 
famous  teacher  continued  in  quiet  retirement  as  a  simple  monk.  He 
himself  wished  nothing  else.  Even  on  hia  deathbed  he  continued  nn- 
weariedly  to  teach  and  write.  Immediately  before  his  death  he  dictated 
the  last  chapter  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 
By  far  his  most  important  work  for  us  is  the  Hist,  ecclest.  gentis  An- 
gloTum  in  6  Bks.  reaching  down  to  a.d.  731  (Engl.  Transl.  by  Giles,  Lond., 
1810 ;  and  by  Gidley,  Lond.,  1871).  Connected  with  this  are  his  bio- 
graphies of  several  saints  of  his  native  land,  also  a  history  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Wearmouth,  and  a  Ghronicon  de  sex  atatibus  mundi  reaching 
down  to  A.D.  729.  His  commcutaries  ranging  over  almost  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  give  evidence  of  a  wonderful  knowledge  of 
the  fathers.  His  numerous  sermons  are  mostly  exegetical  and  practical, 
rarely  doctrinal.  He  was  distinguished  too  as  a  poet  in  Latin  as  well  as 
in  his  mother  tongue. 

3.  The  most  distingaished  Theologians  of  tbe  Age  of  Charlemagne. — (1) 
The  brightest  star  in  the  theological  firmament  of  this  period  was  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Alcnin  (Albinus)  with  the  Horatian  surname  of  Flaccus, 
which  ho  got  for  his  poetical  productions.  He  was  educated  in  the 
famous  school  of  York  under  Egbert  and  Elbert.  When  the  latter  was 
made  archbishop  in  a.d.  766,  Alcuin  undertook  the  presidency  of  the 
schools.  While  on  a  visit  to  Borne  in  a.d.  781  he  met  Charlemagne  who 
took  him  to  his  court,  where  he  became  the  emperor's  teacher,  friend  and 
most  trusted  counsellor.  Down  to  his  death  in  a.d.  804  he  was  the  king's 
right  hand  in  all  religious  ecclesiastical  and  educational  matters.  In  order 
to  allay  a  feeling  of  home-sickness,  he  undertook  a  journey  in  a.d.  789  to 
his  native  country  as  ambassador  of  Charlemagne,  returned  in  a.d.  793, 
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and  did  not  again  quit  Prance.  In  A-d.  796  CHiai^es  gave  him  the  abbacy 
of  Tonrs.  He  soon  raised  its  monastic  school  to  tUe  highest  rauk  as  a 
seminary  of  learning.  His  exegetical  works  are  mere  compilations.  The 
LU  II.  de  fide  «.  et  Individua  Triniiatis  may  be  regarded  as  his  dog- 
matic masterpiece ;  a  compendinm  of  dogmatics  based  upon  Angastine's 
writings.  The  Quastiunes  de  Tnn.  treat  of  the  same  matter  in  the  cate- 
chetical form  of  question  and  answer.  He  contributed  to  the  doctrinal 
controversies  of  his  time  the  LiheUus  de  processione  Spiritus  S.  (§  91,  2) 
Bud  Dy  several  learned  controversial  tracts  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Adoptionists  (§  91, 1).  It  is  donbtrul  whether  at  all,  and  if  so  to  what 
extent,  he  had  to  do  with  the  composition  of  the  Libri  CaTolini  (§  94, 1) 
which  appeared  daring  his  stay  in  England.  His  numerous  epistles, 
about  300  in  number,  are  very  important  for  the  history  of  his  times. 
In  his  Latin  poems  he  sometimes  very  happily  imitates  his  classical 
models.' — (2)  Paulns  Diacouus  or  Paul  (the  son  of)  Wamefrid,  of  an 
honourable  Longubard  family,  was  next  to  Alcniu  the  most  distinguished 
scholar  of  his  age.  Probably  sorrow  at  the  overthrow  of  his  people 
(§  82,  2)  drove  him  into  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassiuo  ;  but  Charle- 
magne took  him  to  his  court  in  AJ>.  782,  where  he  was  an  object  of 
admiration  as  a  Homer  among  the  Grecians,  a  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus, 
among  the  IJatinists,  and  a  Philo  (!)  among  the  Hebraists.  Love  of  his 
native  land,  however,  led  him  back  to  his  monastery  in  a.d.  786,  where 
he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  a.d.  795.  What  was  specially  praise- 
worthy in  this  learned  and  amiable  man,  all  the  more  that  few  then  took 
iaterest  in  those  matters,  was  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  language,  the 
national  legends  and  heroic  tales,  the  old  laws  and  customs  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  His  most  important  work  is  the  UUtoria  s.  de  Gestit 
Langobardorum  in  6  bks.,  reaching  dovm  to  a.d.  774.  The  earlier  HUt. 
Bomana,  composed  at  the  wish  of  a  daughter  of  king  Desiderins,  is,  80 
far  as  its  earlier  periods  are  concerned,  compiled  from  the  olassicEil  histo- 
rians, but  for  the  later  periods  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  rule 
is  more  independent.  At  the  French  court  he  composed  the  HUt.  Bpis- 
eoporum  ileUensium.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  poet.  On  his 
Homiliarius  comp.  §  88, 1.' — (3)  Theodnlf,  bishop  of  Orleans,  distinguished 
as  a  Christian  poet  and  learned  theologian,  and  especially  as  a  promoter 
of  popular  education,  stood  in  high  repute  with  Charlemagne,  but  undei 
Louis  of  France,  being  suspected  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
Bernard  of  Italy,  was  deposed  and  banished  in  aj>.  818.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  was  pardoned  and  recalled,  but  died  in  aj>.  821  before  be 
reached  his  diocese.  His  book  De  Spiritu  S.  was  a  contribution  to  the 
controversy  about  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (§  91, 2).  At  Charls- 

'  Lorentz,  "Life  of  Alcuin."    Transl.  by  Slee.    Lend.,  1837. 
*  Eingsley,  "  Boman  and  Teuton :  Paulus  Diaconus." 
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magne'a  request  he  described  and  explained  the  baptiamal  ceremony  in 
the  book  De  ordine  baptismi.  Hia  nameroua  poems  have  been  publiahed 
in  6  bka. — (4)  Panlinns,  patriarch  of  Aquilcia,  who  died  in  a.d.  804,  and 
bishop  Leidriid  of  Lyons,  who  died  in  a.d.  813,  took  part  in  Alouin's  con- 
troversy against  the  Adoptionists  by  the  publication  of  able  treatises. — 
(5)  Of  the  works  of  Hatto,  abbot  of  Eeiehouau,  subsequently  bishop  of 
Basel,  who  died  in  a.d.  836,  wo  still  have  the  so-called  Gapitulare  Ilattonis, 
with  prefatory  directions  for  the  official  guidance  of  the  Basel  clergy,  and 
the  Yisio  Wettini,  describing  the  vision  of  a  monk  of  Eeichenau  called 
Wettin,  who  in  a.d.  821  three  days  before  his  death  was  conducted  by  an 
angel  through  hell,  purgatory  and  paradise.  Hatto  wrote  it  in  prose  and 
Walafrid  Strabo  rendered  it  into  verse.  It  made  a  great  imiaession  ou 
his  contemporaries  and  was  probably  not  without  influence  upon  Dante's 
Divina  Comedia. 
4.  Tlio  most  distinguished  Theologians  of  the  Age  of  loms  the  Pious. — 

(1)  Agobard  of  Lyons,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  died  as  archbishop  of  Lyons  in 
A.D.  840.  As  the  resolute  defender  of  the  integrity  of  the  empire  and  the 
head  of  the  national  church  party  among  the  French  clergy,  he  was 
drawn  into  a  conapiraey  against  Louis  the  Pioua  in  a.d.  833  (§  82,  4), 
which  led  to  his  deposition  and  banishment  in  a.d.  835.  After  two 
years,  however,  he  was  pardoned.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  culture 
and  extraordinary  force  of  character,  and  withal  a  vigorous  opponent  of 
all  ecclesiastical  and  extra-ecclesiastical  superstition.  On  his  writings 
referring  to  these  matters  see  §  92,  2.  In  the  book  Adv.  dogma  Felicis 
he  contended  against  Adoptionism  (§  91,  1).  In  connection  with  hia 
battle  against  the  insolence  and  pride  of  the  numerous  and  wealthy  Jews 
in  his  diocese  he  wrote  and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  the  accusatory  tract 
De.  imolentia  Jvdaorwm,  followed  by  several  similar  addresses  to  the  most 
influential  councillors  of  the  crown.  Another  series  of  writings  from  his 
pen  was  devoted  to  the  vindication  of  the  attitude  which  he  had  assumed 
in  the  atrnggle  between  Louis  of  Franco  and  hia  sons.  Several  treatises 
on  the  position  and  task,  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  ministerial  office 
show  a  reformatory  tendency.  He  engaged  in  a  passionate  controversy 
with  Amalarius  of  Metz  about  the  necessity  of  a  liturgical  reform. 
Against  Fredigis  of  Tours,  Alcuin'a  successor,  he  maintained  the  view 
regarding  the  prophets  and  apostles  that  the  Holy  Spirit  non  solum  sen- 
ium madicationis  et  modos  vel  argumenta  dietionum  inspiraverit,  sfd 
etiam  ipsa  corpwalia  verba  extrinsecus  in  ora  illorum  ipse  formaverit. — 

(2)  Clandins,  bishop  of  Tnrin,  who  died  in  a.d.  839,  was  also  a  Spaniard 
by  birth  and  a  scholar  of  Felix  of  Urgel  (§  91,  1),  without,  however, 
imbibing  hia  heretical  views.  He  was  throughout  hia  whole  career  a 
zealous  and  determined  reformer.  His  reformatory  notions  were  sot 
forth  firat  of  all  in  hia  exegetical  works  that  covered  almost  the  whole 
range  of  Scripture.    Of  these  only  the  commentary  on  Galatians  is  now 
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extant.  He  also  vindicated  his  position  against  the  attacks  of  his  old 
friend  the  abbot  Theodemir  in  his  Apologeticus  (§  92,  2). — (3)  Jonas  of 
Orleans,  the  successor  of  Theodulf,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
prelates  of  his  age,  who  wrought  earnestly  and  successfully  for  the  restor- 
ing of  discipline  and  order  in  his  diocese.  In  the  struggle  between  Louis 
of  France  and  his  sons  he  resolutely  took  the  side  of  the  old  king.  He 
died  in  a.d.  814.  His  three  books,  De  institutione  laicali  constitute  a 
handbook  of  morals  for  married  persons,  which  also,  because  it  deaU 
with  the  sins  and  vices  that  were  then  rampant,  is  of  value  as  a  picture 
of  the  moral  condition  of  his  age.  The  book  De  institutione  regia, 
addressed  to  Louis'  son  Pepin,  may  be  regarded  as  an  appendix  to  the 
former  treatise.  In  opposition  to  the  iconoclastic  opinions  of  Claudius 
(§  92,  2)  he  wrote  LI.  III.  De  cuUu  imaginum. — (4)  The  principal  work 
of  the  priest  Amalarins  of  Metz  is  his  De  ecclesiasticis  offieiis  in  4  bks.,  a 
detailed  description  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  public  worship  and  the 
ecclesiastical  furniture  and  vestments,  with  many  arbitrary  mystico- 
allegorical  explanations,  which  called  forth  a  crushing  rejoinder  from 
Agobard.  On  his  revision  of  the  rule  of  Chrodegaug,  see  §  84,  4. — (5) 
Prom  the  pen  of  the  German  monk  Christian  Drnthmar  of  Old  Corbei  we 
have  a  commentary  on  Matthew,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  which  it  sets  forth  (§  91,  3),  as  well  as  for  the 
hermencutical  principle  there  laid  down,  that  first  and  foremost  the 
exegete  must  secure  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  historical  literal 
sense,  before  he  may  think  of  developing  the  spiritual  sense,  which  must 
have  the  former  as  its  basis. — (6)  Sabanns  Magnentias  Manrns,  the  most 
distinguished  scholar  of  his  age,  was  descended  from  an  old  Boman 
family  but  one  that  liad  long  been  Germanized  at  Mainz,  His  earliest 
education  was  received  at  the  monastery  of  Fulda.  He  then  became  a 
pupil  of  Alcnin  at  Tours.  In  a.d.  803  he  became  himself  a  teacher  at 
Tours,  and  in  a.d.  822  was  made  abbot  of  Fulda.  After  the  death  of 
Louis  of  France  he  took  the  side  of  Lothair  against  Louis  of  Germany, 
and  was  conseciueutly  obliged  to  resign  his  position  as  abbot  and  to  quit 
Fulda  in  a.d.  842.  Subsequently,  however,  he  obtained  Louis'  favoor, 
and  upon  Otgar's  death  in  a.d.  847  (§  87,  3)  was  appointed  his  successor 
in  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mainz.  He  died  in  a.d.  856.  The  monastio 
school  at  Fulda  was  raised  by  him  to  the  highest  eminence.  His  com- 
mentaries extending  over  almost  all  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
mainly  occupied  with  the  development  of  the  so-called  spiritual  sense, 
manifest  wonderful  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  the  Latin  fathers 
from  Ambrose  to  Bede,  and  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  numerous  homilies. 
The  eucyclopiedio  work  De  univerto  in  22  bks.,  is  a  continuation  of  Isi- 
dore's Origines.  His  book  De  itistitutione  clericorum  in  3  bks  affords  • 
Bummary  of  all  that  was  then  to  be  learnt  by  the  olergy  for  the  practical 
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*ork  of  the  miniatiy.  The  Tractatus  de  diverna  queeitionibm  ex  V.  et 
N.  T.  contra  Judaot  is  an  apologetic  treatise.  He  wrote  against  Gott- 
Bohalk'a  dootrine  of  predestination  in  a  letter  to  bishop  Noting  of  Verona 
(§  91.  6),  and  another  to  the  abbot  Eigil  of  Prilm  against  Eadbert's  doo- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper  (§  91,  8).  Of  his  many  other  works  we  may 
mention  a  Martyrologium  based  upon  ancient  authorities. — (7)  Walafrid 
Strabo  received  his  early  training  in  the  monastery  of  Eeiohenan.  He 
studied  subsequently  under  Babanus  at  Fnlda,  in  which  institution  he 
became  a  teacher.  About  a.d.  842  he  was  made  abbot  of  Beiohenan ; 
the  seminary  here  he  raised  to  high  repute,  although  he  died  in  his  early 
prime  in  a.d.  849.  Among  hia  evangelical  writings  his  so-called  Glossa 
ordinaria,  i.e.  short  explanations  of  the  Latin  part  of  the  Bible,  mostly 
culled  from  the  commentaries  of  Babanus,  were  extremely  popular,  and 
continued  in  use  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  as  an  exegetical  handbook. 
In  the  liturgical  department  we  have  his  treatise  De  exardiU  et  incre- 
BtentU  rerum  eceUtiasticarum,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  on  the 
image  controversy  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Frankish  church  (§  92,  1). 
Walafrid  was  also  famous  as  a  writer  of  sacred  and  secular  poems. 

6.  The  Host  Distinguished  Theologians  of  the  Age  of  Charles  the  Bald.— 
(1)  The  powerful  metropolitan  Hincmar  of  Bheims,  who  died  in  a.d.  882 
(§  82,  7 ;  83,  2),  was  not  indeed  strong  in  dogmatics,  but  in  his  writings 
just  as  well  as  in  his  life  and  struggle  he  was  heart  and  soul  a  church 
leader  and  statesman.  His  most  important  work  from  a  theological 
point  of  view  is  the  Capitula  Synodica  ad  preshyteroa  parochite  mtts  on 
various  points  of  worship  and  discipline,  a  notable  witness  to  the  zeal 
and  care  which  this  man,  so  much  taken  up  with  afiaiia  of  state  and 
ecclesiastical  controversies,  showed  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
duties.  Of  his  writings  in  connection  with  the  Gottschalk  controversy 
(S  91,  6,  6)  only  the  prolix  work  De  predest.  Dei  et  libera  arUtrio  vindi- 
cating the  decrees  of  Quiersy  of  a.d.  863  are  now  extant. — (2)  Faschasias 
Badbertns,  who  died  about  a.d.  865,  was  monk,  and,  from  a.d.  844-851, 
also  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Corbei  in  Ficardy.  But  among  the 
monks  of  that  place  there  was  a  ooteiy  which  occasioned  the  most 
profound  grief  to  the  pious-minded  abbot ;  especially  the  learned  monk 
Batramnna  under  the  protection  of  court  favour  took  delight  in  contest- 
ing the  somewhat  ultra-pietistic  views  of  his  abbot.  Frobably  it  was 
this  that  led  Badbertus  to  resign  bis  office  in  a.d.  8S1.  Besides  the 
two  treatises  controverted  by  Batramnna  he  composed  biblical  commen- 
taries, which  are  more  independent  and  contain  more  of  hia  own  than 
was  common  at  that  time.  He  also  wrote  3  bks.  on  faith,  love  and 
hope  ;  besides  several  Hagiographies. — (3)  Satramuns,  the  antagonist  of 
the  former,  takes  a  very  prominent  place  among  the  clear  and  subtle 
thinkers  of  that  age.  Besides  his  controversial  treatises  against  Bad- 
bertus (i  91,  8,  4)  and  against  Hincmar  (§  91,  6,  6),  he  took  part  in  the 
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burning  controversy  between  the  Greets  and  Latins  (§  67, 1)  and  wrote, 
Contra  6r<ecorum  opposita  Bomanam  eccl,  infamantium. — (4)  Floras  Jlagis- 
ter  was  a  cleric  of  the  diocese  of  Lyons  distinguished  no  less  for  great 
learning  than  for  poetic  gifts.  His  principal  work  De  actione  Missarwm, 
s.  expoaitio  in  Ganonem  Missa  is,  notwithstanding  its  title,  not  so  much 
a  liturgical  treatise  as  a  controversial  tract  against  Badbertus'  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  (§  91,  8).  In  the  liturgical  controversy  between  Ago- 
bard  and  Amalarius,  he  took  the  side  of  Agobard  and  argued  against 
Amalarius  in  several  epistles.  In  the  predestinarian  controversy  he 
published  the  work  Contra  J.  ScOti  Erigence  erroneas  definitiones  (§  91, 5). 
Ho  also  composed  a  Martyrologinm. — (5)  Eaymo,  bishop  of  Halberstadt, 
who  died  in  a.d.  853,  won  great  reputation  not  only  by  his  compiled 
exegetical  works  and  his  Homiliarium  for  the  festival  part  of  the  year, 
but  also  as  author  of  a  Church  History,  which,  however,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  working  up  of  extracts  from  Bn&nns. — (6)  Servatus  Inpas,  scholar 
of  Babauus,  was  from  a.i>.  842  abbot  of  FcniSres.  His  130  epistles  are 
important  for  the  history  of  his  time,  as  he  was  in  constant  correspond- 
ence with  the  most  famous  men  of  his  day.  On  the  side  of  Gottschalk 
in  the  predestinarian  controversy  he  wrote  his  treatise  De  tribus  q-uai- 
lionibm.—(7)  Eemigiua  of  Auxerre,  who  died  about  a.b.  908,  was  teacher 
of  the  monastic  school  at  Bheims,  and  subsequently  at  Paris.  Besides 
numerous  commentaries  on  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  the  usual  compilatory  and  allegorical  style,  he  has  left  in  his  Expositio 
Missa  a  mystico-allegorical  explanation  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass. — 
(8)  Eegins  of  Prum,  abbot  of  the  monastery  there,  subsequently  resigned 
his  rank  and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  Treves.  He  died  in  A.D.  915. 
His  Chronicon  reaching  down  to  a.d.  906  is  of  great  value  for  his  own 
times.  His  2  bks.  De  cantis  synodalibus  et  dieeiplinis  eccletiasticis  are 
a  directory  for  the  visitation  of  churches  to  be  carried  out  by  means  of 
synodical  judicatures. 

6. — (9)  Anastasins  Bibliothecarins  was  abbot  of  a  Soman  monastery  and 
librarian  onder  popes  Nicholas  I.,  Hadrian  II,  and  John  VIH.,  and 
visited  the  Byzantine  court  in  A.D.  809  as  member  of  an  embassy  of 
Emperor  Louis  II.,  and  was  also  present  at  the  8th  oecumenical  Council 
at  Constantinople  (§  67, 1).  He  translated  the  acts  of  this  synod  into 
Latin,  wrote  the  lives  of  several  saints,  and  composed  a  Hist,  ecclest.  i. 
Ghronographia  tripartita  drawn  from  three  Byzantine  historical  works 
of  that  period.  To  the  Liber  Pontijlcalia  s.  de  vitio  Roman,  pontificum, 
reaching  down  to  the  death  of  Stephen  V.  in  a.d.  891,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  him,  he  can  only  have  contributed  the  Vita  of  pope  Nicholas 
I.,  and  perhaps  also  the  Vita  of  his  four  immediate  predecessors.  It  is 
a  history  of  the  popes  gathered  together  from  various  sources  that  had 
their  origin  at  different  times,  the  earliest  of  which  goes  back  to  a.d 
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854.  The  oldest  extant  receneion  of  it  roaches  down  to  Pope  Conon 
in  A.D.  687,  and  forms  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  Eomish 
fabrications  and  interpolations,  by  means  of  which  the  numerous  fabri- 
cated acts  of  Bomish  martyrs,  as  well  as  already  existing  fables  referring 
to  particular  popes  and  emperors  (comp.  e.g.  %  42,  1),  gained  credence, 
more  recently  introduced  liturgical  practices  had  assigned  to  them  a 
more  remote  antiquity,  and  the  popes  were  represented  as  legidlatorf 
for  the  whole  church.  The  complete  biographies  often  written  by 
contemporaries  preserved  in  this  oolleotion  are  of  great  historical  value. 
— (10)  Enlogins  of  Cordova  was  chosen  archbishop  in  a.d.  858,  but  was 
not  received  by  the  Moorish  government,  and  sufterod  martyrdom  in 
K.D.  859  (§  31,  1).  The  most  important  of  his  writings  is  the  historical 
Memoriale  Sanctorum  s,  LI.  III.  de  Marlyrib.  Cordiihcns.  The  Apologeticvs 
Sanctorum  is  a  continuation  of  the  former  with  violent  invectives  against 
Islam  and  its  false  prophet.  Paulas  Alvaros  of  Cordova,  from  his  youth 
closely  associated  with  Enlogius,  wrote  his  life  and  vindicated  in  a 
Judiculut  luniinosui  the  tendency  to  court  martyrdom  then  frequently 
shown  by  Christians  but  often  objected  to. 

7. — (11)  Joannes  Scotns  Erigcua,  the  miracle  as  well  as  the  enigma  ot 
his  age,  by  birth  probably  an  Irishman,  who  flashed  out  as  a  brilliant 
meteor  in  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  passed  away  from  view, 
without  its  being  known  whence  he  came  or  whither  he  went,  was  the 
greatest  scholar,  the  most  profound,  subtle  and  liberal  thinker  of  his 
times,  with  a  speculative  power  the  like  of  which  was  not  scon  for 
centuries  before  and  after.  Be  died  after  a.d.  877.  His  extant  works 
embrace  fragments  of  his  commentary  on  the  Aieopagite  (§  47,  11),  and 
a  Latin  faithful,  literal  and  therefore  hard  to  understand  translation 
of  the  Areopagite'B  writings,  also  a  translation  of  a  work  of  Maximua 
Confessor  on  diflScult  passages  from  the  writings  ot  Gregory  Nuzianzeu 
(Loca  ambigua),  his  controversial  treatise  De  prwdcsthuitione  (§  91,  5), 
a  homily  on  the  prologue  of  John's  gospel,  a  fragment  of  a  speculative 
mystical  treatise  De  egressu  et  regressu  animcB  ad  Dcum,  and  the  Oput 
palmare  of  the  author,  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  of  his  writings, 
the  5  bks.  De  divisione  natures.  Based  upon  the  gnosis  of  the  school 
of  Origen,  but  resting  mainly  on  the  thoosophical  mysticism  of  the 
Areopagite  and  the  dialectic  of  Maximus  Confessor,  he  produced  in  this 
treatise  a  system  of  speculative  theology  of  magnificent  dimensions 
which,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  hold  by  the  doctrinal  position  of  the 
church,  is  but  one  piece  of  heterodoxy  from  beginning  to  end.  He  starts 
from  the  principle  that  true  theology  and  true  philosophy  are  only 
formally  different,  but  essentially  identical.  The  Fides  have  to  express 
the  truth  as  Thcologia  affirmativa  (icoTa^oTiK^)  in  the  biblically  revealed 
and  ecclesiastically  communicated  shell,  accommodating  itself  to  the 
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finite  nnderBtanding  by  figurative  and  metaphorical  ezpressions.  Bat 
the  task  of  the  Batio  is  to  strip  o&  this  shell  {Theologia  negativa, 
dTTo^ariK^),  and  by  means  of  speculation  raise  the  faith  to  knowledge. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  to  be  explained  from  its  fundamental  thought 
that  nature,  i.e.  the  sum  of  all  being  and  non-being,  by  which  he  nnder- 
stands  everything  the  existence  of  which  is  yet  unknown,  or  merely 
potential,  or  necessarily  belonging  to  things  past,  comprises  four  forma 
of  existence : — Natura  creatrix  non  creata,  i.e.  God  as  the  potential  sum 
of  aU  being,  Natiira  creatrix  creata,  i.e.  the  eternal  thoughts  of  God 
regarding  the  world  as  the  eternal  primal  types  of  all  creation,  Natura 
creata  non  creans,  i.e.  the  world  in  time  as  the  visible  product  and 
sensible  realization  of  the  eternal  invisible  world  of  ideas,  and  Natura 
nee  creata  nee  creans,  i.e.  God  as  the  final  end  of  all  created  being,  to 
whom  all  creation  when  all  contradictions  have  been  overcome  returns 
in  the  iiroKaTiiaTaffa  Tuai  rrhnav.  The  Aristotelian  threefold  division 
into  the  unmoved  and  moving,  the  moved  and  moving,  and  the  moved 
and  not  moving,  seems  to  have  afforded  him  the  starting-point  for  his 
fourfold  division ;  while  the  divergent  conception  of  them,  their  enlarge- 
ment and  development  may  be  traced  to  Platonic  and  Neo-PIatonio 
influences. — That  such  a  system  must  essentially  tend  to  pantheism 
soon  became  evident,  but  on  the  other  hand  Erigena's  own  Chi'istiau 
consciousness  strongly  reacted  against  the  pantheistic  current  of  hia 
thought,  and  he  was  anxiously  concerned  to  preserve  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christian  Theism.  By  the  fundamental  fourfold  division  of 
his  system  he  could  not  give  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  necessary 
and  controlling  but  only  an  accidental  and  occasional  position.  Only 
the  presence  of  this  doctrine  in  Scripture  and  tradition  obliged  him  to 
maintain  it.  He  speaks  indeed  of  three  persons  in  God,  but  he  uses 
the  expression  only  in  an  improper  sense,  and  has  no  intention  of 
explaining  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  as  mere  names  of  divine  relations 
{habitudines,  relationes) :  Pater  vult,  Filius  facit,  Spir.  S.  perjicit.  In 
the  Son  as  the  creative  Word  of  God  are  all  original  causes  of  things, 
undistinguished,  unordered ;  by  the  Spirit  are  they  differentiated  into 
the  various  phenomena  and  effects  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  as  well  as 
of  grace.  On  his  doctrine  of  evil,  comp.  §  91,  5.  As  Origen  has  in 
himself  the  germs  of  all  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  of  the  ancient  church 
undeveloped  and  uncontrasted,  so  also  in  Erigena  are  there  the  germs 
of  the  contradictions  of  later  scholasticism  and  mysticism.  Had  he 
lived  three  centuries  later  he  would  probably  have  set  the  whole  learned 
world  astir,  but  now  he  passed  unhonoured,  misunderstood,  scarcely 
regarded  worth  dealing  with  for  heresy  (§  91,  S),  and  apparently  leaving 
little  trace  behind  him.  His  great  work  De  divisione  natura  was  first 
condemned  by  a  provincial  Council  at  Sens,  and  this  judgment  was 
confirmed  by  Honorius  III.  in  a.d.  1226.    The  book  was  characterized 
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aa  Scatens  vermibut  hareticce  pravitatii ;   orders  were  given  that  it 
should  be  sought  out  everywhere  and  burnt.' 

8.  The  Monastic  and  Cathedral  Schools  had  as  their  main  task  the 
training  ol  capable  servants  for  the  church.  The  handbooks  mainly  in 
use  were  those  ol  Cassiodorus,  Isidore,  Bade,  Alcuin  and  Eabanns. 
Great  dUigenoe  was  shown,  especially  in  the  monasteries,  in  founding 
Ubraries  and  multiplying  books  by  means  of  good  copies.  Alouin  made 
a  threefold  division  of  all  soienoes  ;  ethics,  physios  and  theology.  Ethics 
corresponded  to  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Trivium  (Grammar, 
Khetorio  andDialeeticJ;  Physics  to  the  Quadrivium  (Aritbmetic,Goometry, 
Music  and  Astronomy).  These  two  together  comprehended  the  whole 
range  of  the  seven  free  arts,  i.e.  worthy  of  the  study  of  a  free  man, 
liberal  studies.  Latin  was  the  language  of  intercourse  and  instraotion. 
Greek,  which  was  spread  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  a  Greek  monk,  who, 
after  being  long  a  teacher  in  Eome,  was  in  a.d.  669  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  by  his  pupils  was  also  taught  in  the  more  important 
schools.  Acquaintance  with  Hebrew  was  much  more  rare,  and  was  often 
obtained  by  means  of  intercourse  with  learned  Jews.  Boethius  was  the 
vehicle  of  instruction  in  philosophy.  In  the  9th  centuiy  the  works 
ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (§  47,  11)  were  sent  to  France  as  a 
present  from  the  Byzantine  emperor  Michael  to  Louis  of  France.  He 
was  identified  with  the  founder  of  the  church  of  Paris  of  the  same 
name,  and  patriotic  feeling  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  study  of  his 
writings.  The  abbot  Hildmin  of  St.  Denys,  and  subsequently  Joannes 
Erigena,  translated  them  into  Latin.  Encyclopiedic  works,  giving  com- 
pendiums  of  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences  then  known,  were  produced 
by  Isidore  and  Babanus.' — Continuation,  §  99,  3. 

9.  Various  Branches  of  Theologicsd  Science. — The  labours  of  the  German 
church  in  the  department  of  seientifio  theology  was  directed  to  the 
church's  immediate  needs,  and  hence  the  character  of  its  theology  was 
biblical  and  practical,  and  the  reputation  of  the  fathers  so  extravagantly 
high,  that  wherever  it  was  possible,  teaching,  preaching,  proving  and 
refuting  were  all  carried  on  in  their  very  words.  Charlemagne's  power- 
ful efforts  in  the  direction  of  reform  gave  even  in  the  department  of 
theology  abundant  occasion  and  encouragement  to  scholars  round  about 
Viim  to  a  more  independent  procedure,  and  the  theological  controversies 
of  the  9th  century  afforded  sufficient  scope  to  independent  thinking. — 
(1)  Exegesis  on  the  basis  of  the  Vulgate  was  most  diligently  prosecuted. 
Charlemagne  set  Alouin  to  produce  a  critical  revision  of  its  very  corrupt 

>  Hampden,  "  The  Scholastic  Philosophy  in  its  rel.  to  Chr.  Theology." 
Oxf.,  1833.    Ueberweg,  "  Hist,  of  Philosophy."    Vol.  i.  pp.  858-305. 

'  MuUinger,  "  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great  and  Eestoration  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  9th  cent."    Cambr.,  1877. 
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text.  Agobard  combated  the  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  by  tha 
aBsertiou  that  the  holy  prophets  were  more  foolish  than  Balaam's  ass. 
Only  one  out  of  the  very  numerous  ezegetes,  Christian  Druthmar,  recog- 
nised it  as  a  first  principle,  most  essential  and  necessary,  if  not  the  only 
task  of  the  exegete,  to  bring  out  the  grammatical  and  historical  sense  of 
the  words  of  Scripture.  The  literal  sense  was  and  continued  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  scullion  of  interpretation,  while  it  was  thought  that  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  Divine  wisdom  were  to  be  found  in  the  alle- 
gorical sense,  i.e.  with  application  to  the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  the 
tropological  or  moral,  and  the  anagogical,  which  aimed  at  the  elevation 
of  the  mind. — (2)  In  Systematic  Theology  Apologetics  was  most  feebly 
represented.  The  humble  form  of  the  paganism  to  be  controverted  did 
not  require  elaborate  defences  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  the  advance 
of  Mohammedanism  and  the  great  number  of  Jews  established  in  France, 
especially  under  Louis  of  France,  by  means  of  their  wealth  and  bribes, 
developed  an  incredible  arrogance.  While  Jewish  and  pagan  slaves 
were  not  allowed  to  have  baptism.  Christian  slaves  on  the  other  hand 
were  compelled  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  to  work  on  Sunday,  to  eat  flesh 
on  fast  days ;  they  openly  blasphemed  Christ,  insulted  the  church  and 
sold  Christian  slaves  to  the  Saracens.  Agobard  fought  against  them 
energetically  by  word.  Scripture  and  action,  but  the  needy  court  pro- 
tected them.  Isidore  and  Babauus  in  their  apologetical  writings  proved 
the  nullity  of  the  Jewish  beliefs.  From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  theo- 
logians were  much  more  eagerly  engaged  in  polemics  (§  91,  92).  Isidore 
in  his  LI.  III.  Sententiaittm  collected  from  patristic  passages  a  system 
of  doctrine  and  morals,  which  continued  a  favourite  text-book  for  cen- 
turies. Alouin's  LI.  III.  Defide  TrinitatU  form  a  compendium  of  dog- 
matics. The  introduction  of  the  Fsondo-Areopagita  into  the  West  pro- 
pared  the  way  for  speculative  mysticism,  which  had  its  first  represen- 
tative in  Joannes  Scotns  Erigena. — (3)  In  PracticEtl  Theology  homiletical 
literature  was  but  poorly  represented.  Besides  the  Homiliarius  of  Paul 
Warnofrid  (§  83, 1),  we  meet  with  Bede,  Walafrid,  Babauus  and  Haymo 
as  authors  of  sermons.  On  the  other  hand  great  and  constant  interest 
naa  shown  in  developing  a  theory  of  worship,  in  describing  it  and  giving 
a  mystical  explanation  of  it.  Isidore  with  De  qfficiis  eccletiasticit  was 
tlie  first  in  this  department.  Charlemagne  set  to  all  his  theologians  tha 
task  of  explaining  the  baptismal  ceremony.  In  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Pious,  Agobard  appears  as  a  reformer  of  the  liturgy,  in  connection  with 
which  he  passionately  contended  against  Amalarius,  against  whom  also 
Florus  Magister  entered  the  lists.  Important  works  in  this  department 
were  also  written  by  Babanus,  Walafrid  and  Bemigius.  On  works  treat- 
ing of  church  law  and  church  discipline,  see  §  87  and  §  89,  6. — (4) 
Finally,  as  to  the  department  of  Historical  Theology  all  knowledge  ol 
earlier  church  history  was  derived  from  Kufiuus  and  Gasaiodorus.    Even 
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Haymo'B  Ohnroh  Histoiy  is  made  up  eimply  of  extracts  from  Bnfinas. 
All  the  greater  diligenoe  was  showu  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  in 
ohrouioling  the  ecoleslastioal  and  political  events  of  the  immediate 
preseut  and  also  keeping  the  past  iu  memory.  This  endeavour  shows 
itself  in  a  threefold  direction,  (a)  The  writing  of  Kational  Chronicles. 
The  Visigoths  had  their  Isidore,  the  Ostrogoths  their  Cassiodorus,'  the 
Longobards  their  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  Franks  their  Gregory  of  Tours, 
the  Britons  their  Gildas  '  and  Neimius,'  the  Anglo-Saxons  their  Bede. — 
(b)  Then  we  have  the  clumsy  oompilatious  of  Annals  and  Ckrouicles 
which  most  monasteries  produced,  and  which  were  continued  from  year 
to  year. — (c)  And  further,  Biographies,  both  of  distinguished  statesmen 
and  distinguished  churchmen.  The  ViUe  Sanctorum  are  innumerable, 
mostly  quite  unoritioal,  composed  purely  for  the  glorification  of  some 
local  saint.  To  this  category  belong  the  numerous  ilartyrologiei,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  the  Calendar.  Among  the  moat  famous  were 
those  prepared  by  Bede,  Odo  of  Vienno,  Usuardus,  Babauus,  Notker 
Balbulus,  Wandelbert,  etc.  In  the  deijartmont  of  historical  biography 
proper  may  be  included  the  portion  of  tho  Liber  pmtificalis  belonging  to 
this  period,  the  Hut.  Mtttensium  Episcoporum  of  Paul  Warnefrid,  and 
Isidore's  continuation  of  Jerome's  Catalogiu,  which  was  further  con- 
tinued by  IldefonsuB  of  Toledo. 

10.  Anglo-Saxon  Cnlturo  under  Alfied  the  Groat,  A.D.  871-901.— Alfred 
tho  Great,  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  all  tho  kings  that  England  has 
ever  hod,  was  the  grandson  of  Egbert  who  had  united  in  a.d.  827  the 
seven  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  When  five  years  old  he  received  papal 
anointing  at  Borne  and  two  years  later  in  company  with  his  pious  father 
he  travelled  thence,  made  a  considerable  stay  at  the  brilliant  court  of 
Charlemagne  where  he  received  the  impress  of  its  superior  culture,  and 
began  his  reign  in  a.d.  871  in  his  22nd  year  when  the  kingdom  was 
Borely  oppressed  by  Danish  invasions.  He  applied  all  the  energy  f  his 
mind  to  the  difficult  problems  of  government,  to  the  emancipation  and 
civilization  of  his  country  and  people  by  driving  out  the  Danish  robbers, 
and  then  improving  the  internal  condition  of  the  land  by  attention  to 
agriculture,  industry  and  trade,  by  a  wise  organization,  legislation  and 
administration,  by  the  founding  of  churches,  monasteries  and  schools, 
and  by  furthering  every  scientifio  endeavour  from  a  thoroughly  national 

>  Oaseiodoms'  work  in  12  bks.,  De  rebus  gestea  Gotorum,  has  indeed 
been  lost,  but  about  a.d.  550  Jornandes,  who  also  used  other  documents, 
embodied  this  work  in  his  De  Getarum  orig.  et  reb.  gestis. 

^  Gildas  wrote  about  a.d.  660  his :  Liber  querulut  de  excidio  Britamtia 
(Eng.  transl.  in  "  Six  Old  English  Ohronioles."    London,  Bohn). 

3  Nennius  wrote  about  a.d.  850  his :  Eulogium  Britaimice  i.  HitL 
Britonwa  (Engl,  transl.  in  "  Six  Old  Engl.  Chron."). 
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point  of  view.  When  already  thirty-Bix  years  of  age  he  leamt  the  Latin 
language  and  used  this  acquirement  for  the  enriching  of  Anglo-Saxon 
literatnre  by  translations  from  his  own  hand,  with  many  important 
additions  of  his  own,  of  Boethins'  Coiisolatio  philosophia,  the  Universal 
Histoiy  of  Oiosins,  Bede'a  History  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Regvla  pastoralis  of  Gregory  the  Great.  He  also  began  a  translation  of 
the  Psalms.  He  stimulated  his  learned  friends  to  a  like  activity,  among 
whom  bishop  Asser  of  Sherborne  in  his  Vita  Alfredi  (Engl,  transl.  in 
"  Six  Old  English  Chronicles  ")  haa  reared  a  worthy  memorial  of  hia 
master.' — Oontinaation,  §  100, 1. 

§  91.  Doctrinal  Controversies. 

The  first  important  heresy  that  grew  up  independently 
on  Gei-man  soil  was  Adoptionism.  This  heresy  took  its 
rise  at  that  point  in  the  development  of  Christology  that 
was  reached  by  the  Gth  oecumenical  CouncU  of  Constan- 
tinople in  A.D.  680  (§  52,  8),  for  it  recognises  the  double 
nature  and  the  double  will  while  denj^ing  the  double  son- 
ship.  Frankish  orthodoxy,  however,  saw  in  it  not  a  farther 
development  of  doctrine,  but  a  relapse  into  Nestorianism, 
and  so  condemned  the  new  doctrine.  During  the  same 
period  the  dogma  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
the  subject  of  lively  controversy,  and  the  Frankish  church 
came  forward  as  defender  of  Western  orthodoxy  against  the 
Greeks.  In  the  Eucharistic  controversy  the  most  eminent 
Frankish  theologians  opposed  the  Transubstantiation  doc- 
tiine  of  Balbutus.  A  further  controversy  as  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  closely  connected  with 
the  one  just  refeiTed  to.  Neither  of  them  were  made  tlie 
subject  of  any  synodal  decision.  On  the  other  hand  very 
definite  synodal  decisions  were  passed  in  reference  to  the 

>  Collected  Ed.  of  Alfred's  works,  by  Bosworth,  2  vols.  Lond.,  1858. 
Fox,  "  Whole  Wks.  of  Alfred  the  Great,  with  Essays  on  Hist.,  Arts  and 
Manners  of  9th  cent."  8  vols.  Oxf .,  1852.  Spehnan,  "  Life  of  Alfred 
the  Great."  Oxf.,  1709.  Panli,  "Life  of  Alfred  the  Gt."  transl.  with 
Alfred's  Orosius.  Loud.,  1853.  Hughes,  "  Alfred  the  Great."  Giles, 
"  Life  and  Times  of  King  Alfred  the  Great."    Loud.,  1818. 
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predestination  controversy,  without,  however,  bringing  that 
controversy  by  any  means  to  a  conclusion.  Of  subordinate 
importance  was  the  dispute  over  the  expression  Trina 
Deitaa. 

1.  The  Adoptionlst  Controverey,  A.D,  782-799. — Of  all  ChriBtian  dogmas 
none  were  so  offensive  to  the  Moslems  as  that  of  the  Trinity  which  to 
their  barren  monotheism  necessarily  appeared  as  Tritheism,  and  none 
were  the  subject  of  so  much  scorn  as  the  idea  that  God  should  have  a 
son.  It  need  not,  therefore,  surprise  us  to  find  that  Spanish  theologians 
endeavoured  to  put  this  doctrine  in  a  form  as  little  offensive  as  possible 
to  the  Moslems.  One  Mizetins  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  a  very  crude  form 
of  Sabellianism,  for  he,  undoubtedly  approaching  the  Mohammedan 
view  of  the  prophetic  order,  represented  the  Trinitarian  development  of 
the  one  Divine  Being  as  a  threefold  historical  manipulation  of  God :  in 
David  the  person  of  the  Father  is  revealed,  in  Christ  as  son  of  David 
that  of  the  Son,  and  finally,  in  the  Apostle  Paul  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
At  a  Spanish  synod  of  A.D.  782  he  was  saocessfully  opposed  by  the 
archbishop  Elipandas  of  Toledo,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  attempting 
a  further  development  of  the  Christological  dogma.  .This  also  was  more 
fully  elaborated  by  I'eliz  of  Urgel  in  the  Spanish  Mark.  Both  taught : 
That  Christ  is  properly  Son  of  God  only  according  to  His  divine  nature 
(I'ilim  Dei  Naturd) ;  according  to  His  human  nature  He  is  properly,  like 
all  of  us,  a  servant  of  God,  and  only  by  the  decision  of  the  Divine  will  is 
He  adopted  as  the  Son  of  God  (Filius  Dei  Adoptivus),  just  as  all  of  us 
may  by  Him  and  after  His  example  be  raised  from  the  condition  of  ser- 
vant into  the  family  of  God.  According  to  His  Divine  nature  therefore 
He  is  the  Only  Begotten,  according  to  His  human  nature  the  First  Be- 
gotten Son  of  God.  The  adoption  of  the  human  nature  into  Divine 
Sonship  began  with  its  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  was  more 
definitely  determined  in  His  baptism,  and  perfected  in  His  resurrection. 
The  first  scene  of  the  controversy  called  forth  by  this  doctrine  was 
enacted  on  Spanish  soil.  Two  representatives  of  the  Asturian  clergy, 
the  presbyter  Beatus  of  Libana  and  bishop  Etherius  of  Osma,  contendsd 
by  word  and  writing  against  the  heresy  of  Elipandus  (a.d.  786).  This 
was  done  perhaps  with  the  view  of  emancipating  the  Asturian  church 
from  the  see  of  Toledo  then  under  Saracen  domination.  The  Asturians 
opplied  to  Hadrian  I.,  who  in  an  epistle  to  the  bishops  of  Spain 
in  A.D.  786  condemned  Adoptionism  as  a  heresy.  The  coutroversy 
entered  upon  a  second  stage  through  the  interference  of  Charlomngne. 
The  absence  of  Adoptionism  in  Frankish  Spain  afforded  him  an  excuse 
for  interfering,  and  he  readily  seized  upon  this,  because  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  posing  aa  (be  defender  of  orthodoxy  in  the  West,  i.e.  as 
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Emperor  in  esie.  Before  a  Synod  at  Begensbnrg  in  a.d.  792,  Felix  was 
compelled  to  renonnce  this  heresy,  and  was  sent  to  Borne  to  pope  Hadrian 
I.  There  he  had  to  make  a  second  recantalion,  but  escaped  from  prison 
and  fled  to  Saracenic  territory.  In  the  meantime  Alooin  had  rctnrncd 
from  his  travels  in  England,  and  immediatoly"  engaged  in  controversy 
by  addressing  an  affectionate  exhortation  to  Felix.  The  Spaniards  gave 
a  very  firm  reply  and  Charlemagne  then  convened  the  famous  cecnmen- 
ical  German  Synod  of  Frankfort  in  a.d.  794.  After  further  iuvestigation 
Adoptionism  was  again  condemned,  and  the  judgment  of  the  synod,  in 
order  that  it  might  have  an  oecnmenical  character,  was  sent  to  Spain 
accompanied  by  four  complete  reports  as  representing  the  various 
national  churches  and  authorities.  Bat  on  the  Spaniards  this  made 
little  impression.  Just  as  little  effect  had  a  learned  controversial  tract 
of  Alouin's,  to  which  Felix  made  a  smart  rejoinder.  Meanwhile  Charle- 
magne sent  a  clerical  commission  under  Leidrad  of  Lyons  and  Benedict 
of  Aniane  (§  85,  2)  into  the  Spanish  Mark,  in  order  to  root  out  the  weeds 
of  heresy  that  were  growing  there.  Felix  declared  himself  ready  for 
further  eugniry.  At  the  national  Synod  of  Aachen  in  a.d.  792  he  dis- 
puted for  six  days  with  Alcuin,  and  declared  himself  at  last  thorougrhly 
convinced.  Alcuin  and  Panlinus  of  AquUeia  published  new  controver- 
sial tracts,  and  Leidrad  went  a  second  time  into  the  Spanish  Mark  where 
he  succeeded  in  rooting  out  the  heresy.  But  all  the  more  dett'rmined 
were  the  bishops  of  Saracenic  Spain  in  maintaining  their  doctrine,  and 
Elipandus  answered  a  conciliatory  letter  of  Alcuin  in  a  passionate 
and  angry  tone.  Felix  remained  until  the  end  of  his  life  in  a.d.  S18 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  bishop  of  Lyons.  Leidrad'a  successor, 
Agobard,  found  among  his  papers  undoubted  evidence  that  to  the  end  he 
was  at  heart  an  Adoptionist,  and  from  this  took  occasion  to  publish 
another  controversial  tract.  This  was  the  very  last  of  these  productions. 
But  in  Spain  Adoptionism  seems  to  have  maintained  its  hold  down  to 
the  second  half  of  the  9  th  century.  At  last  about  that  time  Faulus 
Alvarus  of  Cordova  (§  90,  6)  contended  with  a  certain  Joannes  Spalensia 
on  account  of  his  Adoptionist  views.  In  the  12th  centnry  the  contro- 
versy again  broke  out  on  German  soil  (§  102,  6).' 

2.  Controversy  about  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit — At  a  Synod  at 
Geutilisoum  in  a.d.  767,  held  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  Byzantine 
embassy  about  the  iconoclast  controversy,  the  addition  to  the  creed  of  the 
Filioque  was  spoken  about  (§  67,  1).  The  result  of  the  discussion  is  un- 
known. In  Charlemagne's  time  Alcuin  and  TheoduU  defended  the  Latin 
doctrine  in  special  treatises,  and  at  a  Synod  at  Friaul  in  a.d.  791  Paul- 
inns  of  Aqmleia  justified  its  adoption  into  the  creed  and  the  Carolingiau 


'  Robertson,  "  Hist,  of  Chr.  Church."    Vol.  ii.    London,  1856.    Fp. 
15 1  B.    Dorner,  "  Hist.  Development  of  Person  of  Chr."    Div.  U.    Vol.  i. 
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books  (§  92, 1).  The  disoussion  was  renewed  when  the  Latin  nionlia  of 
Mount  Olivet,  blamed  by  the  Greeks  beoauso  of  the  addition,  appealed 
to  the  usage  of  the  Frankish  church.  Pope  Leo  III.  oommanioated  in 
regiird  to  this  with  Charlemagae,  and  a  Council  at  Aachen  in  a.d.  809 
defuuded  the  addition.  But  the  pope,  although  not  contesting  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  doctrine,  disallowed  the  change  in  the  creed,  and  had  two 
silver  tablets  erected  in  St.  Peter's  in  Borne  with  the  creed  wanting  the 
addition.  This  was  evidently  a  damper  upon  the  ecclcsiastico-political 
movements  of  the  emperor. 

3.  The  EnchariBtic  Controversy,  A.D.  844. — Vacillations  about  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Supper  (§  58,  2)  lasted  down  to  the  9lh  century.  Pasohasins 
Eadbertus,  monk  at  Corbie,  undertook  in  a.d.  831,  in  his  treatise  De 
Sanijuine  et  corpore  Domini,  theologically  to  justify,  and  on  all  sides  to 
develop  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper,  which  had  long  ago  struck  its  roots 
in  the  practice  of  the  church  and  the  faith  of  tho  people.  The  air  of 
genuine  piety  which  meets  us  in  this  work  impresses  as  favourably,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  lie  had  a  profound  perception  of  fulness,  power, 
and  depth  of  the  Sacramunt.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  in  accordance 
with  popular  belief.  He  could,  also,  refer  to  facts  from  tho  Vitce 
Sanctorum,  where  the  inner  Veritas  had  come  to  outer  manifestation. 
Ho  thinks  that  the  fact  that  this  did  not  always  happen  is  to  be  accounted 
for  partly  by  this,  that  the  Supper  in  its  very  nature  is  a  Mysterium  for 
faith  and  not  a  Miraculum  for  unbelief,  partly  by  tho  divine  coudesoend- 
encu  which  takes  into  account  tho  natural  horror  at  flesh  and  blood,  and 
would  take  away  from  the  heathen  all  occasion  for  blasphemy.  At  this 
time,  A.D.  831,  the  Scriptures  were  not  appealed  to.  Meantime  lEadbcr- 
tus  was  made  abbot  of  Corbie,  and  in  this  important  position  he  revised 
his  work,  and  presented  it  to  Charles  the  Bald  in  a.d.  814.  The  king 
called  upon  the  learned  monk,  Eatramnns  of  Corbie,  to  express  his  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  he  was  only  too  ready  to  do  an  injury  to  his  abbot. 
V/ithout  naming  him,  he  contested  his  doctrine  in  his  treatise,  De  corp. 
et  sang.  Domini  ad  Carolum  Calvum,  with  bitter  criticism,  and  subtly 
developed  his  own  view,  according  to  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  enjoyed  only  spiritualiter  et  secundum  potentiam.  Babanus  Mnurus, 
Sootus  Erigena,  and  Floras  of  Lyons  also  opposed  the  magical  trans- 
formation doctrine  of  Eadbertus  in  favour  of  a  merely  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment. Hincmar  and  Haymo,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  side  of  Ead- 
bertus, while  Walafrid  Strabo,  and  the  able,  energetic  Christian  Druth- 
mar,  found  in  the  idea  of  impanatiou  and  consubstantiation  a  more  fit- 
ting expression  for  the  solenm  mystery.  But  Eadbertus  had  spoken  the 
word  which  gave  clear  utterance  to  the  eccloeiastical  feeling  of  tlie  age  ; 
the  protest  of  so  many  great  authorities  might  delay,  but  could  not 
destroy  its  effects.    Continuation,  §  101,  2. 

4.  Controversy  about  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin. — This  notion  of  the 
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magical  operation  of  the  Divine  prevailed  with  Badbertas  when  booh 
afterwards  he  undertook  in  hia  own  way,  and  also  in  accordance  with 
Fs.  xxil.  10  and  Jer.  xxxi.  22,  in  the  tract,  De  partu  virginali,  to  es- 
tablish the  opinion  already  expressed  by  Ambrose  and  Jerome  (§  67,  2), 
that  Mary  brought  forth  utero  elauso,  and  without  pain.  Batramnus 
also  has  left  a  treatise  on  this  theme :  De  eo  quod  GhrUtua  ex  Virgine 
natm  est.  He  maintains  equally  with  Badbertus  that  during  conception 
as  well  as  in  bearing,  the  Virgin  did  not  lose  her  virginity.  But  while 
Badbertus  contended  against  thos^  who  taught  less  than  this,  i.e.,  that 
though  Mary  conceived  as  a  virgin,  she  bore  after  the  manner  of  all 
women,  Batramnus  directed  his  attack  against  those  who  affirmed  more 
than  that,  i.e.,  that  Christ  at  His  birth  did  not  leave  His  mother's  womb 
in  the  usual,  natural  manner,  by  His  mother  bearing  Him.  Further, 
while  the  former  was  angry  at  the  profaning  of  the  mystery  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  by  ranking  it  under  the  laws  of  natm'e,  the  latter  emphasized 
the  fact  that  in  no  case  should  it  be  regarded  as  in  itself  ignominious  to 
be  placed  under  the  laws  of  nature.  Finally,  while  Badbertus  uncon- 
ditionally repudiated  the  position,  Vulvam  aperuit,  Batramnus  felt  com- 
pelled by  Luke  ii.  23  to  admit  it  in  a  certain  sense.  C.  v.  "  Utique 
vulvam  aperuit,  non  et  clausam  corrumperet,  sed  et  per  earn  suce  nativitatis 
ostium  aperiret,  sicut  et  in  Ezech.  xliv.  3  porta  et  clausa  descrihitur  et 
tamen  narratur  Domino  aperta  ;  non  quod  liminis  sui  fores  dimoverit  ad 
ejus  egressum,  sed  quod  sic  clausa  patuerit  dominanti,"  and  o.  viii. 
"  Exivit  elauso  sepulcJtro  (/)  et  ingressvs  foribua  ohseratis  (Jo.  xx.  9) 
.  .  .  ut  et  clausam  relinqiteret  et  per  earn  transiret  ,  .  .  nee 
haureundo  patefecit."  The  polemic,  therefore,  was  most  probably  occa- 
sioned not  by  anything  in  the  writings,  but  rather  in  their  oral  utter- 
ances. Neither  understood  the  other's  view,  and  the  one  drew  conse- 
quences from  the  other's  statements  that  were  not  warrantable.  But  when 
Batramnus  pretends  to  be  debating,  not  with  his  abbot  but  with  an  un- 
named German  opponent,  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  literary  artifice. 
5.  The  Predestiuariau  Controversy  A.D.  847-868. — The  earlier  prodes- 
tinarian  controversy  (§  53,  5),  was,  so  far  from  being  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, that  all  the  gradations  of  doctrinal  views,  from  that  of  Semi- 
Felagiauism  to  a  doctrine  of  predestination  to  condemnation  that  went 
far  beyond  Augustine,  could  find  representatives  among  the  teachers  of 
the  church.  In  the  9th  century  the  controversy  broke  out  in  a  passionate 
form.  Gcttschalk,  the  son  of  Berno,  a  Saxon  count,  had  been  placed 
by  his  parents  when  a  child  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda.  A  Synod  at 
Mainz  in  a.d.  829  allowed  him  to  go  forth,  but  the  abbot  of  Fulda  at  that 
time,  Babanns  Maums,  got  Louis  the  Pious  to  annul  this  dispensation. 
Transferred  to  the  monastery  of  Orbais,  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons,  Gott- 
Bchalk  sought  comfort  in  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Augnstiue,  and  was 
an  enthusiastic  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.    In 
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one  point  he  even  went  beyond  Auguatiue  himself,  for  he  taught  a  two- 
fold predestination  {Gemina  pradettinatio),  a  predestination  to  salvation 
and  a  predestination  to  oondemnatiou,  while  Augustine  had  spoken  ol 
the  latter  mostly  as  a  giving  over  to  deserved  condemnation.  Ho  took 
advantage  of  two  journeys  into  Italy  in  a.d.  840  and  a.d.  847  for  spreading 
his  doctrine.  Impelled  with  a  vehement  desire  to  make  converts,  he 
made  an  attempt  upon  bishop  Noting  of  Verona.  Through  him  Baba- 
nus,  from  a.d.  847  archbishop  of  Mainz,  obtained  information  thereof, 
and  issued  to  Noting,  as  well  as  to  Count  Eborhard  of  Friaul,  vrith 
whom  Gottsohalk  was  Uving,  threatening  letters  which  distorted  Gott- 
Bchalk's  doctrine  in  many  particulars,  and  drew  from  it  unfair  conse- 
quences, making  the  Prieilcstinatio  ad  damnationem  a  Prcedestinatio  ad 
peccatum.  Eabanus's  own  doctrine  distinguished  prescience  and  predes- 
tination, and  placed  the  condemnation  of  the  wicked  under  the  former 
point  of  view.  At  the  same  time,  in  a.d.  848,  he  convened  a  Synod  at 
Mainz,  before  which  Gottscbalk  stated  his  doctrine  without  reserve,  in 
the  joyous  conviction  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
church.  But  the  Council  excommunicated  him,  and  assigned  him  for 
punishment  to  his  metropolitan  Hincmar  of  Bheims.  Hincmar  had  him 
anew  condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Quiersy  in  a.d.  849,  then,  because  he 
steadily  refused  to  recant,  had  him  savagely  scourged  and  consigned  to 
imprisonment  for  life  in  the  monastery  of  Hautvilliera.  Gottscbalk 
offered  to  prove  the  justice  of  his  cause  by  submitting  to  an  ordeal ;  but 
Hincmar,  though  in  other  instances  a  defender  of  the  ordeal,  denounced 
(his  as  the  proposal  of  a  second  Simon  Magus.  The  inhuman  treatment 
of  the  poor  monk,  and  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  by  two 
church  leaders,  occasioned  a  mighty  commotion  in  the  Prankish  church, 
which  was  mainly  directed  against  Hincmar.  At  first,  bishop  Prudentius 
of  Troyes  took  the  condenmed  monk's  part.  Then  Charles  the  Bald 
asked  the  opinions  of  Eatramnua  of  Corbie  and  the  abbot  Servatus  Lupus 
of  Ferri^res.  Both  of  these  took  the  side  of  Gottscbalk.  Eincmar's 
position  threatened  to  become  very  serious.  He  looked  out  for  support- 
ers, and  succeeded  in  finding  champions  in  the  deacon  Plorus  of  Lyons, 
the  priest  Amalarius  of  Metz,  and  the  learned  Joannes  Scotus  Erigona. 
But  the  latter's  advocacy  was  almost  more  dangerous  to  the  metropolitan 
than  the  charges  of  his  accusers.  For  the  speculative  Irishman  founded 
his  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination  on  the  position,  unheard 
of  before  in  the  Wst,  that  evil  is  only  a  /iij  fc,  and  condemnation  there- 
fore not  a  positive  punishment  of  God,  but  consisting  only  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  defect.  Hinomar's  position  was  now  worse  than  ever, 
for  his  opponents  made  him  responsible  for  the  heresies  of  Scotus,  And 
not  only  an  old  objector,  Prudentius  of  Troyes  in  his  De  prtedest.  c.  Joh. 
Scotu,  but  even  archbishop  Wessilo  of  Sens  and  the  deacon  Florus  of 
Lyons,  who  had  hitherto  supported  him,  now  put  on  their  armour  against 
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him.  Bat  Charles  the  Bald  took  the  part  of  the  sorely -bes&t  metropolitan, 
and  summoned  the  national  Synod  of  Qoiersy  of  a.d.  853,  where  in  foni 
articles  [Gapitula  Carisiaca),  a  modified  Augnstiuianism,  rejecting  the 
gemina  pr<edcstinatio,  was  set  forth  as  the  orthodox  faith.  The  Neastrian 
objectors  were  now  compelled  to  keep  silence,  but  archbishop  Bemigios 
of  Lyons  set  a  Lothringian  national  Synod  of  Valence  of  a,d.  855  over 
against  the  Neustrian  Synod.  This  Synod  expressly  condemned  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Synod  of  Qoiersy,  together  with  the  Scottish  mixture  {pul- 
ttis  Scotorum),  and  laid  down  six  conflicting  articles  as  the  standard  of 
orthodoxy.  Finally  the  rulers  of  the  West  Pranks  combined  their  forces 
and  called  an  Imperial  Synod  at  SaTonniSres,  a  frontier  city  of  Tool,  in 
A.i>.  859.  But  harmony  was  not  yet  secured,  and  they  were  Ukely  to  part 
with  bitter  feelings,  when  Kemigius  made  the  proposal  to  reserve  de- 
cision for  a  subsequent  assembly  to  be  convened  in  a  less  agitated  time, 
and  meanwhile  to  maintain  the  peace.  This  was  agreed  upon,  and  so 
the  controversy  put  out  of  view,  for  the  proposed  assembly  was  never 
brought  about.  Gottsohalk,  left  in  the  lurch  by  his  former  friends,  now 
turned  for  help  to  the  powerful  pope  Nicholas  1.  The  popo  ordered 
TTincmar  to  answer  before  the  papal  plenipotentiaries  for  his  proceediuga 
against  the  monk  at  the  Synod  of  Metz  in  a.d.  8G3  (§  82,  7).  Hincmar 
preferred  not  to  comply  to  this  demand,  and  to  bis  delight  the  pope 
himself  annulled  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  because  his  legates  had  been 
bribed.  Moreover  the  metropolitan  succeedecl  by  intercession  and  well- 
planned  letters  in  winning  over  the  popo.  Tims  then  Gottschalk  was 
cheated  out  of  his  last  hope.  For  twenty  years  he  languished  in  prison, 
but  with  his  latest  breath  he  rejected  every  proposal  of  recantation.  He 
died  in  a.d.  868,  and  by  Hincmax's  orders  was  buried  in  tmcousecrated 
earth. 

6.  The  Trinitarian  Controversy,  A.D.  857. — From  his  prison  Gottsohalk 
had  accused  his  metropolitan  of  a  second  heresy.  Hincmar  had  re- 
moved from  a  church  hjTnn,  Te  trina  Deltas  uiiaq^iie  poscimtis,  the  ex- 
pression, trina  Deltas,  as  favouring  Arianism,  and  substituted  the  words, 
sajicta  Deltas.  His  opponents  therefore  charged  him  with  Sabellianism, 
and  Eatramnus  made  this  accusation  in  a  controversial  tract  no  longer 
extant.  Eatramnus,  on  tho  other  hand,  to  whom  Hincmar  applied,  sup- 
ported the  change,  but  would  not  commit  himself  to  a  written  approval 
of  it,  whereupon  Hincmar  himself  undertook  a  defence  of  the  expression 
substituted  in  his  treatise,  De  una  et  non  trini  Deitate.* 

§  92.  Endeavouks  after  Reformation. 

The  independence  which  Charlemagne  gave  to  the  Grer- 
man  church  fii'3t  awakened  in  it  the  consciousness  of  its 
•  Uasher, "  Gottesohalci  et  controv.  ab  eo  motto  hist."    Dubl.,  1631. 
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vocation  as  a  reformer.  This  consciousness  was  maintained 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  though  hampered  indeed  by 
much  narrowness,  one-sidedness,  and  error.  Charlemagne 
himself  stood  first  in  the  series  of  reformers  with  his  ener- 
getic protest  against  image  worship.  Louis  the  Pious  too 
persevered  in  this  same  direction,  and  encouraged  Agobard 
of  Lyons  and  Claudius  of  Turin  when  they  contested  similar 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  superstition. 

1.  The  Carolingian  Opposition  to  Image  Worsliip,  A.D.  790-825. — On  the 
occasion  of  an  embassy  of  the  emperor  Oonstantinns  Copronymus  (§  66, 
2)  Pepin  the  Short  convened  a  Synod  at  Gentiliacum  in  a.d.  767  (§  91, 2) 
where  the  question  of  image  worship  was  dealt  with.  We  have  no  fur- 
ther information,  as  the  acts  of  this  Synod  have  been  lost.  Tlien  in  a.d. 
790  Hadrian  I.  sent  to  Charlemagne  the  acts  of  the  7th  occasional  Synod 
of  Nioaja  (§  66,  3).  Charles,  as  emperor-eleet,  regarded  himself  as  griev- 
ously wronged  by  the  assumption  of  the  Greeks,  who,  without  consulting 
the  German  court,  sought  to  enact  laws  that  were  wholly  antagonistic  to 
the  Frunkish  practice.  He  published  under  his  own  name  a  state  paper 
in  4  bks.,  the  so-called  Libri  Carolini,  in  which  the  Byzantine  proceed- 
ings were  censored  in  strong  terms,  the  synodal  acts  refuted  one  by  one, 
every  form  of  image  worship  denounced  as  idolatry,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  position  of  the  iconoclasts  was  repudiated  and,  with  reference  to 
Gregory  the  Great  (§  57,  4),  the  usefulness  of  images  in  quickening  devo- 
tion, instructing  the  people  and  providing  suitable  decoration  for  sacred 
places  was  admitted.  Veneration  of  saints,  relics,  and  the  cross  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  permitted.  Charlemagne  sent  this  writing  to  the  pope., 
who  in  the  most  courteous  language  wrote  a  refutation,  which,  however, 
made  no  impression  upon  Charlemagne.  On  the  contrary  he  now  has- 
tened preparations  for  calling  a  great  cecumenical  Synod  of  all  German 
churches  that  would  outdo  the  Synod  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Alcniii 
utilized  his  visit  to  England  for  securing  a  representation  at  this  Synod 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  The  Synod  met  at  Frankfort  in  a.d.  791 
and  confirmed  the  positions  of  the  Caroline  books.  The  pope  found  it 
prudent  to  yield  to  the  times  and  the  people.  Under  Louis  the  Pious 
the  matter  was  brought  forward  anew  on  the  occasion  of  an  embassy 
from  the  iconoclast  emperor  Michael  Balbus.  A  national  Synod  at  Paris 
in  A.D.  825  condemned  image  worship  sharply,  in  opposition  to  Hadrian  I., 
and  affirmed  the  positions  of  the  Caroline  books.  Pope  Eugouius  II. 
kept  silent  on  this  subject.  In  the  Fiankish  empire  down  to  the  10th 
century  no  recognition  was  given  to  the  2nd  Nicene  Council,  and  official 
opposition  was  continued  against  image  worship. 
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2.  Soon  after  the  Parisian  coancil  of  a.i>.  825,  Agoliard  of  Ljous  made 
his  appearance  with  a  powerful  polemic :  Contra  svperstitionem  eorwn, 
qui  picturit  et  imaginibtis  sanctorum  adorationis  otsequiem  deferendum 
putant.  He  goes  much  farther  than  the  Caroline  books,  for  not  only 
does  he  regard  it  as  advisable,  on  account  of  the  inevitable  misuse  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  to  banish  images  entirely,  but  with  image  worshipJie 
also  rejects  all  adoration  of  saints,  relics,  and  angels.  Man  should  put 
his  trust  in  the  omnipotent  God  alone,  and  worship  and  reverence  only 
the  one  Mediator,  Ohiist.  He  comes  forward  also  as  a  reformer  of  the 
liturgy.  He  finds  fault  with  all  sensuous  additions  to  Divine  service, 
would  banish  from  it  all  non  Biblical  hymns,  urges  to  earnest  study  of 
Scripture,  contends  against  the  folly  of  the  ordeal  {De  Divinis  Sentejitiis), 
the  popular  superstitions  about  witchcraft  and  weather  omens  (Contra 
iiL^ulsam  vulgi  opinionem  de  grandine  et  tonitruis),  and  the  idea  that  by 
presents  to  churches  a  stop  can  be  put  to  epidemics  and  pestUonces. 
Also  on  inspiration  he  entertained  very  liberal  opinions  (§  90,  9).  No 
one  thought  on  account  of  these  views  to  charge  him  with  heresy. 
Claudius  of  Turin  went  still  further  than  Agobard.  By  the  help  of  Au- 
gustine he  was  able  to  grasp  more  profoundly  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries the  essential  core  of  saving  truth,  that  man  without  any  merit 
of  works  is  justified  and  saved  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  alone. 
Louis  the  Pious  appointed  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Turin  with  the  express 
injunction  that  he  should  contend  against  image  worship  in  his  Italian 
diocese.  He  found  there  image  worship  along  with  an  extravagant  devo- 
tion to  relics,  crosses  and  pilgrimages  carried  on  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  felt  himself  constrained  reluctantly  because  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
to  cast  images  and  crosses  out  of  the  churches  altogether.  The  popular 
excitement  over  this  proceeding  rose  to  the  utmost  pitch,  and  his  life  was 
saved  and  his  office  retained  only  through  dread  of  the  Frankiah  arms. 
When  pope  Paschalis  intimated  to  him  his  displeasure,  he  said  the  pope 
is  only  to  be  honoured  as  apostolic,  when  he  does  the  works  of  an 
apostle,  otherwise  Matt,  xxiii.  2-4  applies  to  him.  Against  the  views  of 
his  early  scholar  and  friend  the  abbot  Theodemir,  regarding  monastic 
psalmody,  he  vindicated  himself  in  a.d.  825  in  his  controversial  tract 
Apologeticus,  which  is  now  known  only  from  the  replies  of  his  opponents. 
A  Scotchman,  Dungal,  teacher  at  Pavia,  entered  the  lists  against  him 
and  accused  him  before  the  emperor,  who,  however,  contented  himself 
with  calling  upon  bishop  Jonas  of  Orleans  to  refute  the  apologetical  trea- 
tise. This  refutation  appeared  only  after  the  death  of  Claudius.  It 
assumed  the  position  of  the  Frankish  church  on  the  question  of  imag« 
worship,  as  also  Dnngal  had  dons. 


